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PREFACE. 


The interruption of the correspondence with 
India, during a great part of the interval em* 
braced by the succeeding sheets, from the long 
and melancholy list of missing Indiamen, has 
caused not only a delay in the publication of the 
present volume, but has rendered the local in- 
formation contained in it less complete. The 
detail of Asiatic Occurrences, w’hich always 
forms a prominent feature of this Work, will 
be found, however, as little unbroken as circum- 
stances would allow ; while it supplies the loss 
of some particular links, in the chain of events, 
recorded in the preceding Volume, occasioned by 
the same unfortunate cause, which has been 
already described in its operation upon this. 

It is the attempt of the present Volume to 

conduct 
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conduct the Reader through a larger period of 
the passing History of India than usual ; through 
a space of Eighteen, instead of the ordinary 
circle of Twelve months ; making all practical 
amends for the deficiency, in the extended appli- 
cation of our materials; thus remedying, as far 
as it admits of remedy, a present evil, and ob- 
viating, in a degree, w^hat we are obliged to con- 
fess, a long-subsisting complaint ; namely, that 
the wmrk has not proceeded with activity and 
celerity enough to satisfy the curiosity or the 
interest of the Public. 

The Volume, now opened by the Reader, un- 
folds a digested Account of Indian Transactions 
from the middle of the year 1807, at which date 
the last volume closed, to the end of the year 
1808, disposed in a different order than has here- 
tofore been observed, capable of easier reference. 
In this, respect alone is there any deviation from 
the original plan. From the length of the 
Chronicle, and the Debates in Parliament, some 
of the common divisions of the Register have 
been consequently ‘limited or abridged. 


It 
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It would be foreign to the preseot purpose, 
and, perchance, beyond the province of the 
Preface, to remark, how the separate Depart- 
ments of the Undertaking have been, on this 
occasion, executed. On these the reader must 
form his own judgment, and pronounce the sen- 
tence. 

Of the intentions of those, to whom the 
future conduct of the work is confided, it wilt 
be sufficient to say, that the Chronicle of Occur- 
rences will hereafter be preceded by two or more 
Chapters ; the one, presenting a history of recent 
events in different p^ts of British India, and the 
Countries contiguous to, or connected with it ; 
and the other, an account of discussions and 
regulations at home, originating at the India- 
House or in Parliament, having relation to 
our Asiatic Establishments. When the occur- 
irences of the year shall be few or unimportant, 
and the historical account of them necessarily 
confined, the Editor will endeavour to fulfil pre- 
vious engagements, by the continuation of cer- 
tain portions of Indian History, commenced, but 
left unfinished, by his Predecessors, 
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The next Volume, which is in a state of for- 
wardness, will contain the particulars of the war 
in Travancore, and of the Dissensions in the 
Army on the Coast of Coromandel, with other 
interesting matters, incident to the year I8O9. 
The Register for 1810, if no unforeseen impedi- 
ments occur, will be given to the public at the 
close of 1811, and a volume will thenceforward 
be published at the commencement of every 
fear. 
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HISTORY 


Compendium of the Modern Persian History, fmn the com^ 
mencement of the iSth century. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introduction to the sUte of Persia before and under the reipn of Shah Hussein; he 
18 dethroned -by the Afglians; Shah Tahmas; Mahmood ; h^heref; Naddir 
makes himstlf known under the sur-natne of Tahmas-kouli Khaan ; restores 
Shah Tahmas ; dethrones him, puts his feon in his place for a time; at length 
mounts the throne himself, under ihe title of Naddir Shah . is desirous of chang- 
ing the national religion ; invades Hin lostan ; returns with immense wealth, the 
plunder ot Delhi, mikes war agauist the Turkmans, Ouzi>ek Tatars, and 
Lcsghis; disgusts the Persians; a forced levy of troops, and excessive taxation; 
makes wir .igainst Turkey without success; perpetrates cruelties; he is mur- 
dered. ' 


Jealous of our commcicial 
w^alih and greatness, it has been 
long the undtsguibed pdicy of the 
Flench cabinet, to abridge the 
means of our intei course with fo- 
reign states, and the extent, so far 
as It IS assailable, ot our external 
possessions L ycry art employed, 
every stiatagem devised by it, to 
destroy the fa-th and credit of 
Britain, and to exclude her com- 
merce and manufactures from tae 
dideient states of Europe, it is not 
in this place necessaiy to enume- 
rate j neither aie we required to 
recount tlie good or ill fortune 
attendant on these successive at- 
tempts I'he envious and ambiti- 
oi\s spirit, that now directs the 
councils and rules the destinies of 
Fiance, has not confined itself to 
passive intrigue, or to a limited 
field ot operation, but has decided 
on measures of activit), and has 
already pushed its advances from 
the western to the eastern conti- 
nent, from the modern to the 
ancient world. 

India seems to have been covet- 
ed in that proportion, as it has 
VoL. 10. 


been the more remote from the 
possession ot France. She has been 
driven, in recent times, from every 
strip of land, which a French foot 
has ever paced, and with her 
anxiety to regain what she lost, 
and her ambition of acquireraeDt, 
she mixes her hatred of our suc- 
cess. One of the darling and 
declared objects of her policy has 
been, and is, the- meditated de- 
struction of the interest of Britain, 
through her vast and splendid 
estabhijhments in the east. With 
this view private spies and public 
functionaries have been dispatched 
to the coutt of Isfahan, and even 
an oiganized military staff has been, 
commissioned and sent to the Per- 
sian capital, for the avowed pur- 
pose of forming and disciplining 
the national troops. The care 
exhibited, and the expense incur- 
red in these plans and preparations, 
indicate, that in the local position, 
and the physical and artificial 
power of France, her means of. 
communication with the British 
possessions in India, can be derived 
only through the medium of Pev^ 
A m 
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sia, and that without this key to 
the gates of our eastern tenitoiies 
her access must be foi bidden. 

That the policy of France is 
neither unnatural nor unwise, the 
piccautions ot out foreign and do- 
mestic governments sufficiently 
demonstrate. Flattering ovcituies 
have been made to the king of 
Persia , and embassies have been 
sent without number, wave suc- 
ceeding wave, fiom Calcutta, and 
almost every port ofl^ndia, to the 
prcicnre of the great king — so 
that our ambabsadois have iiteialJy 
jostled and mcoinmoded one ano- 
ther in the coni^e of their lespec- 
tive enands. Maitial equipments, 
too, have been fitted out with great 
pomp and splendoui to suppoit the 
figure of GUI civil courtesies and 
diplomatic demonstrations. A race, 
as it were, lias been ran bv the 
East India company’s ^ and his 
majesty’s ministers, in friendly 
coilention, to allure the attach- 
ment of the Persian monarch to 
our cause, and his attention to our 
iutere-sts He has been courted 
with all the fervency of an ardent 
love, stimulated by the knowledge 
of an existing rival. He has at 
length }ielded to addresses, [for 
what can resist such appioachcb ' ) 
moved with constancy and plied 
wiih vigour. An intorrhanye of 
public mini'.teis has been the con- 
sequence At this very moment, 
inexplicable as may appeal the 
state-necessity or polity of such a 
measure, there is a royal and a 
mercantile repiesontativc at the 
Persian court, clothed each of 
them in the gorgeous trappings ot 
diplomacy ; and a third ambassa- 
dor extraordinary , Sir Goie Oasely, 
is moving towards the same point, 
in a ship of war, appointed ex- 
pressly to that service. These 
curious, aud unexampled details. 


though they can hardly be men- 
tioned with gravity, shew the seri- 
ous importance placed at this 
jurictuie in the friendship of our 
new ally. 

It is not too much to expect, 
fiom the consequence attached to 
these preliminary acts of alliance, 
that Pei sia may become a princi- 
pal actor once more in the scene 
of Asiatic events, or rathei the 
theatre for the display of actions, 
geneially inteiesting to the Indian 
and Euiopean observer. 

Thi^ great and well-known em- 
pire, after having been exalted to 
the height of human grandeur and 
fune, and depiessed to compara- 
tive insignificance and neglect, is 
seemingly about to be raised, by 
the ellect oi levolution and change, 
to which the world and all its 
affairs are subject, from the depth of 
obscurity, and placed again in the 
sun-shinc glare of observation; 
wheie its concerns may attract the 
eye of the historian, and its pro- 
gress be traced, in all its various 
windings, from the semi-barbarism 
into which it has been vSUtfeied to 
relapse, to the re-estabh-hment of 
its character in civility and science. 

It will be our endeavour, though 
authentic histoiical recoids be 
wanting, to give n rough and hasty 
outline of the most sinking events 
in Persian annals,^ from the pages 
of the modern traveller, wIk) has 
occupied, th(>ugh he may not, per- 
haps, have cultivated, the deserted 
province of the histonan. The 
sketch, now^ in the leader’s hand, 
purports to dcscnbe a connected 
series of occurrences from the year 
IO 94 , to the year, A. D. 1800, 
and aims to I'Uppl) the cba$m, the 
wide, and, f^r some time, the 
impassable boundary, between the 
old and the new confines of Persian 
history. 


Although 
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Although Persia,^ under the dy- the Erythraean { waters, all ac«r 
nasty of Sefii (Sophi) had not a knowledged the sway of the Per- 
population equal to its extent, sian kings. 

although it was but a heteroge- I'he cities of Persia hardly 
neous concourse of discordant yielded the pre-eminence to 
pnits, and enveloped the seeds of those of Europe in point of beauty 
anarchy and robeliion, still, it the and luxury. Agucultuie, that hrst 
concurring relations of intelligent source of public prosperity, was 
travellers may be credited, thiseiii- flourishing, and its productions va- 
pire then enjoyed a sort of piospe- ried and abundant. By dint of 
rity within itself, and was exter- laboui and expeu&e the Persians had 
naliy consideied with respect; accomplished the irrigation of their 
while Its boundaries had become so and piains, and artihcial streams 
extended, that, fiom the Indus to ev^ry where 6ompensated for pby- 
the Tigns,f troin the Caspian to ' sical 

Correctness is so des’rablean aim, that the writer hopes his endeavours to adhere 
asclo5«.lv ,is p(‘sMble to vernacular (3( noinuiatjons, throughout this memoir, will not 
subject h:m to the imputation of pedantry and affectation. He therefore avails himself 
thus eaily of the occurrence of a ptoper namt , lo pu' hnnseli i ight with the reader on 

point, once for all Traveileis, m treating of countries they have seen, are in 
ihe habit, and often under the necessity, of using ^vord^ of the national language, par- 
nt nlarly in rendci ing the proper names ol people, men, cries, rivers, Sec. . hence the 
ddeciivc tar or carticiS orthography of such uavellers become fruitful sources of dis- 
Older in nornenc’aturc . this fi’^st departure from accurate •spelling is subject again to 
fre h anomaly under the pens of translaiop^, according to the idioni and character of 
the re^'pcctive languages. Althouuh the name to which this note is affixed is not one 
with which any libcities ,irc taken in the text, it li nevertheless to be observed that no 
such name is us d i i thecountiy wc apply u to. A single province, indeed, of Persia, 
3scall;cd FaUy winch the Greeks seem to have taken for the whole, and handed down 
to ii‘, subject to the usual iivitmonof F. intoP. The national appellation is Adjem^ 
or A(l)Cm-esian , c-f which perhaps the philologist will recognize some traces in 
^hhuttnin-idt’s In ordei not to distract the leader’s attention by redundancy of 
an otation, he is desired to bear in mind that a represents that vowel as broad in a*wlf 
or Aa)on ; that kh stards for the guttural ch in the German tch\ or for the strong 
aspiration of the Spinish j, that r has nearly the power of y ; that au is to be sounded 
like 0 in how, and a inme like that letter in ruler than in Cupid , where ou occurs 
it IS to he pronounce d like oo in co#/; and eh is invariably used for tht French e oilfor 
the E'lghsh (fv is \i\ n.vhty G is gen'-Tally hard, asm ,* for its softer sound in 
hiidgc, ; or dj is generally substiiucd ; but sometimes r/j/j when final. 

+ The name of this river, as well as that of its twin-broiher, equally celebrated, have 
reached under a cl.issicaj metamorphosis, similar to what has been alluded to in the 
preceding note. Under that ca-ucat therefore let it be undeiiiood that the real name 
of the 1 igris IS DfdjtU and that of the Euphrates, Afrat : after thfcir confluence 
below Korna they tale the name o( Shai^el-Araby that is to say, “River of the Arabs:** 
wdiich IS the Pasitigris of Greek authors; the Stnthus of Arrien, See Peripl, Mar* 
Eiythniei' p. 21. 

I Stiaho and Arrien give the name of Erythraean to all that portion of the ocean 
between Bib-el, Mandeb, ?ind Hmdostan, (compiehending boib^ne Arabian and Per- 
nan gulfs.) Heiodoius, (li. 149) applies it sometimes to the former, but ofiener to 
the Utter. Nt archus, the first known navigator of these waters, always names the Per- 
sian gulf Mdie Eryth^aeum, This denomination is derived from a certain king, 
Erythra^i\s\io reigned over the Isles in the gulf, and is interred in one of them,Oara^/tfy 
where^ Ncarchus siw hl^ tomb. A difference of opinion as to the idcntny of this 
Island has existed amongst ancient and modem Europeans : but the accuracy of Near- 
chus, demonstrated b)j Niebuhr, hardly leaves] a,doubt that Oaracta can be any other 
than the Island denominated by manners Kishma, by the Arabs, JezirebTwiiitihy and 
by the Persians Jtzireb Dras. 
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Weal privation. Most of the useful 
c^rls fod approached perfection, and 
[iom^f those, usually denominated 
ornamental, had made sensible pro- 
gress under the patronage ot Shah 
yibhas I, and of Ins immediate suc- 
cessors. Commerce, in geneial, 
owed much to the protection of 
that king ; but it derived paiticular 
encouragement from loans of mo- 
ney advanced to the Armenian 
families, with which he colonized 
one ot the subuibs of the capital.* 
If tbeit piogress in the militaiy aff 
could not be compared with the pio- 
-ficiency of Europeans, the Pcisians 
surpassed, or at least equalled, in 
that ait, all the ne.ghboni mg mo- 
tions who could molest them. Na- 
vigation was but little honouiedor 
cncouiaged j abandoned to tlie 
poorest and most ignoiant classes, it 
was a mere profession of routinej an 
art without science, without punci- 
ples ; It neveitheless suthced toi a 
considciablecommercial mtei course 
with Arabia, and to protect the 
tranquillity of the southern coasts. 
The empire, in a word, was highly 
civilized, and in a state of iinpiove- 
nie'ht. 

This was the situation of Persia 
in l6'^4, when Hussein a‘-cended 
the^thione. His father, Suleyman, 
had beenciuel, Mudic live, ’and un- 
just; pi one to sensual excess, negli- 
gent ot affair^, and blindly led by 
evil counsellors and favourites. 
Shah Hus^i|^n, in the bloom of 
youth, gave eveiy hope of a Jong 
and happy reign A piepossessing 
countenance, a mild disposition, and 
a ch.irarter of clemeuc), (mnni- 
fested by disappiobation of his la- 
theris severe punishments) had 
favourably disposed ihe^wbole na- 
tion towards him. 


This happy dawn^ was, however, 
soon overclouded. Under a pure 
despotism, when the monarch, too 
feeble to govern by himself, aban- 
dons the reins to ambitious place- 
hunters , when he acts only by 
the impulse of dexterous syco- 
phants , if he himself is not tyran- 
nical, those to whom he confides 
power become tyrants. 

It has been for some time the 
fashion, in our happy and opinion- 
ated country, to regard all the evils 
arising from despotism as insignifi- 
cant, compared with the abuse of 
liboity ; or, at least, to imagine that 
compaied with the licentiousness of 
the multiiude, there is little mis- 
clref to be apprehended from the 
mis-rule ot a monarch. Indeed, it 
IS not easy for Englishmen to form 
a notion of things so foreign to their 
habits ; hence it is useful to refer 
to the annals of those countries, 
where the evil exists hi all its de- 
formity, and to deiive- instruction 
fiom example exempt fiom painful 
expeiience. 

The weakness of mind in Shah 
Elussein was as wolul a scourge 
to the state as the vices of his 
father This weakness was accom- 
panied by prodigality ^le regular 
imposts, becoming no longer equal 
to extraordinaiy expenditure, rCf 
course was had to violent expe- 
dients ; taxation led to extoition, 
and thepiibiic ceased to view jheir 
soveieign, .except through the dis- 
(01 ted medium of fiscal oppression. 

This state of things was nor of a 
nature to last. T he Afghans of 
Kandahar shook off the yoke, and 
marched upon Kerman. Thei^b- 
dallis slew tht governor of Herat, 
and made themselves masters of 
the city. Ihe Aiabs of Maskatf 


• The qu »rier colonised wis Julfa, the most tonsiclcrabk* suburb of Isfahan, lying 
joutb ol the city oii the njihi bmk of ihe nvf i Zt ndtiou 
f M<nkaf, or is the einporiuin of Ovnan. It is situated, according to thf* best 

accounts, in lai 27 N and long. 12^ W. of Bombay — and well fortified by 

uature as \\ ell as art. possessed 
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possessed themselves of the isles of 
Bahrein,* and made incursions into 
the south of Persia. The Kurds f 
united in the plain of Animadan, 
menaced that city, and even dared 
to advance up to the very gates of 
Isfahan. The Ouzbeks and Turk- 
mans, J warlike and feiocioustnbes, 
oveispiead the provinces to the east 
and south-east of the Caspian, ra- 


vaging the Khorassan, and the eth 
virons of Aster-abad. The LeiA 
ghis no longer receiving thp cus^ 
tomary subsidies, as the price of 
peace, lose up in arms, and carried 
trouble and desolation into Georg- 
heslan§ (Georgia) Daghestan, 
Shirvan, and other countnes laying 
between the Black and the Caspian 
seas. Thus, in the space of a few 


* The situation of the Isles of Bahrein seems well determined on D’AnvilIe^s map ; 
but It IS not easy to guess how that group has acquired this name amongst strangers, 
for It signihes “ two scos,” and the Arabs, on the opposite coast of Lahsa, call the 
principal Island Awal . and Abulfeda (DesCrip.Aiabi.u , ]i. 3) ’idyi> praaeritis littoribus 
Mahrae^ profuscetur ad Oman ( t pcninsidam Atval ct Ahatif^ t^c. It is tiue that, 
according to this Latin translation, the Peninsula of Awal dors not signify the Isle of 
BahicMii: but in ihc original there is the word Jezneh^ an Island, so that it should 
seem this faulty translation misled D^Anvillc when hv, gtive the name of Awal to' the 
laud of Ser, Duiirg these last ages Bahrcnn has hid several masters . first the Portu- 
guese , when they weie driven from the Persian gulf, it fell to the Sh^ik of Lahsa, 
who Was obliged to surrender u to the Persians, under Imam-kouh Khan : then the 
Imam of Oman laid hold of it .but yielded it again to the Persians for a sum of money. 
During and afici the troubles in Persia, produced by the irruption of the Afghans, it 
underwent saiions vicissitudes, and it fell alternately to the lot of Pers'an or of Arab 
proprietors When Niebuhr travelled in those regions (1765) it was dependent on 
the Sheik of B-mder-Abousher (Bushir.) The pearl fishery heicabouts is celebrated 
and still productive. 

+ The Kourds form a nation, whose different tribes were extensively spread over 
lower Asia, pirticularly dining the last century. Thor original country is the chain 
of mountains, whence arise the diffoent sources of the Tigiis, and which, 
after accompanying, for some distance, ihc upper course of the greater Zab, take a 
southern direction along the frontiers of IrraUAdjcmi. In modem geography this 
country has the vernacular desigi’aiion of Ko^^rd-es^an. It is fertile in gt«un, flax, 
sesam, rue, and pasturage, proluong also nut-galls and some silk. Volney says, 
that It 18 meniioned in the most am icnt traditions, and histones, of the east; and the 
Cotdvuch mountains arc made by legendary writers, the theatre of mythological 
events. Strabo, (xi.) says, the Niphue'., and its chain, are called Gofdonc^i : and 
the circumstances of pO:>itiou establish the identity of Gord and Kourd, in addition to 
auncuLr proof T hese Kourds are the same whaarc described by Xenophon to‘havc 
opposed the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, under the name of Cflri/uchii. 
That hisioriau obstrves, that although hemmed in on evciy side by the Persians, they 
had always braved the power of the “ great king,” and of his satrapes. They seem to 
have changed but little in their modern state, for, aUhough in appearance tributary 
to the Othmans, they shew little respect to the ferinaanml the sultan, or the juris- 
diction of his Pashas, Niahuhr, who passed through their country 1768, reports 
to have observed there a sou of feodal government similar to that of the Druzes. 

The Turkmans are of the number of those Tartar nations who, during the great 
revolutions in the empire of the Khalil, emigrated from the east of the Caspian, and 
overspread the plains of Armenia and Anatolia. Their language is a less polished 
dialect of the I'urkish. Their mode of life resembles that of the Beda^is\ 
(Bedouin) Arabs, like these they are pastors, and consequently obliged to overrun a 
great space of country to find, subsistence for their'herds and flocks. But with this 
difference that their country being richer in pasture tlipy feed more, and disperse less 
than the Arabian wanderers. Their camps arc numerous, that Volney estimates, 
not less than thirty thousand T urkmans errant in Syria alone. They have often dis- 
sensions with the Othman Turks, by whom their warlike habits cause them to be 
more considered than the Arabs are. 

$ Tjiis country, under the almost unknown appelltition of Grusima, has been 

' 11 lend ^ 
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years, all the provinces were agita- 
ted, all the treasures dissipated, all 
the resources exhausted,and public 
confidence destroyed. 

During these unfortunate cii- 
CTimslanees, a native of Kandahar, 
a young man, named Mahmoud, 
animated by gieat personal courage, 
and stiong national prejudices, con- 
ceived the moment favouiabie tor 
the execution ot ^gigantic piojects. 
In the beginning ot the year 1722, 
he laised an army of twenty thou- 
sand Afghans, traversed scorching 
deserts, marched over two hiindr d 
and fifty Ie<'gues of country, leav- 
ing behind him (accoi ling to the 
true system foi an inva(fer)all the 
places that made any shew of le- 
sistance, and appeared at the ver- 
nal equinox like a meteor befoie 
Gulnabat On the Srh ot the 
month of March, he defeated the 
Persian army, much more nume- 
rous than his own, advanced to the 
walls of the capital, established his 
head quarters m the loyal villa of 
Ferabad, seized thesubuib of Julfa, 
and piepatod to attack the bridges 
on the Zendeiou to open his way 
into Isfahan. 

'Ihe Feisians, although ill com- 
manded and bell ayed, were never- 
theless so strona in numbers, and 
the population of the city was so 
wan like, thaf the Afghans were 
for a time staggered in their 
enterprize Mahmoud even ofleied 
a free retreat to Hussein, for the 
equivalent of am.uiKige with one 
ot his daughteis, the cession 
of Kandahar, of Kei man, of Sed- 
jesiAn, and of Khorassan, Hus- 
sein, reckoning upon provincial 
succoqrs, refused to subscribe to 
such conditions. 


'Mahmoud, too far engaged to 
recede, too exposed to retire, too 
weak in numbers to storm the 
place, adopted the system of block- 
ade * m the course of which the 
environs were ravaged, and depo- 
pulated, and the fitstor western- 
most budge, called Abas-abad, 
earned bv suipnse. During this 
ensis tlie government wifhin was 
deliheiating instead of acting, as is 
not uncommon in such ca^'CS. In 
fai t, had a different plan of defence 
been adopted, more than one 
oppoitunity presented itself for 
repelling and even destioying the 
assa'lants. Not to dwell upon 
the episodes of a siege which are 
ineompauble with the limits of an 
epitome of the national history, it 
any suffice to mention that Mellek 
Mahmoud, goveinor of Tonn and of 
Hei ratraclvanced with a succour of 
ten thousand men, the king nelect- 
ed to turn the appioach of this 
reinforcement to advantage, eitlier 
in the way of negotiation or of 
war , but Mellek Mabmond used 
the opportuniiy, and eiffeied into 
a ticaiy with the appioaching war- 
I’or, whom he seduced'to abandon 
h's object by the temptation of the 
additional province ot Khoiassan. 

The result of all this was, that 
in the 10th October, 1722, (11 

Mohairem 1135, Mohammedan 
ai'coiding to Jo.ies’s history 
of Naddir Shah, but on the 23d 
October, according to the leJation 
of French and other Kuiopean in- 
habitants of Isfahan, Hussein 
found himself reduced to resign a 
crown he had never shewn him- 
self worthy to wear, and to place 
himself and his family uncondition- 
ally in the hands of his conqueior. 


silently drarwu into the Muscovite fvortexJ The absorbent system of that power, 
whom certa.n of our stattsmen were wont to cherish and flatter, as our '* natutal ally,’* 
deserves to be much more closely observed than it has been, till lately. The Persian 
metropolis is no bad observatory for this purpose, dnd its utility, for that, as well as 
for some other political speculations, is very demonstrable, ana will become iporc 
and more evident. The Georgians call themselves Carthueli. The prince’s siylp 
and title as recorded in- a treaty With Russia, dated 24th July, 1783, arc Heractius-* 
Taiinourasoviiz, Cxa^ of Carduel and Kacket. 

** Gulnabat is a village three leagues eastward from Isfahan. By 
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By tMs event, equally unexpected 
and extraordinary, the ties between 
the sovereign and his still-attached 
subjects were at once dissolved, and 
anarchy ensued. While the re- 
spective governors made efforts to 
render themselves independent, 
divers adventurers spiang up tiom 
amongst the populace, pretepding 
rights to the regal succession. No 
less than five pompetUois started on 
the occasion: bat none of these 
attained either existence or per- 
manency equal to Mellek Mah- 
moud, of whom we have already 
spoken during the attack of Is- 
fahan 

Tab mas Mirza^ third son of 
Skak Husbein, who escaped dur- 
ing the blockade, had fai from 
fulfilled the hopes conceived of 
him. so that he neither obtained that 
suppou fiom the goveruois, nor 
that devotion from the people, re- 
quisite to ensure tiiumph After 
the dethionement of his father, he 
was proclaimed king at Caff)in j at 
the approach of an Afghan patiole 
he fled to Tavris, ni)plying for 
succour to the Russians and the 
Tuiks , by which inconsiderate step 
the Shu van and the Chilian fell a 
prey to the former, while Georgia, 
wit h part of Armenia and of Ader- 
biiijan, soon yielded to the latter. 
It is needless to conduci the leader 
through the details of Mahmoud’s 
reign, it is enough to say the ear- 
lier policy by which his usurpafon 
was palliated, degenerated into such 
an atiocious system of cruelty and 
aval ice, as ere long conducted him 
to an untimely end. On the 22d 
Apiil, 1725, Mahmoud was de- 
posed, and a relation of his, named 
Ebheref, was delivered by the chiefs 
of the army, from the piison to 
whiqh Mahmoud’s jealousy had 
consigned him, and was placed 
wpon the throne. ' 


The general reader would not be 
more rewarded by the ciicumstan* 
tial history of Esheref, th^n b 
that of his predecessor j and 
tliere aie besides moie interesting 
times at hand to v^hich we must 
hasten. All that we need observe, 
therefore, concerning this person- 
age, IS, that he neither manifested 
the dexteiity of an usurper, nor 
the greatness of a conqueror. Cruel 
by habitual disposition, his flrst act 
on emeiging from a prison, was to 
commence a seiies of murders by 
that of Mahmoud whom the mili- 
tary com maiideis had dethroned: 
he put to death the son of his first 
victim because of his supposed 
lights to the crown j he deprived 
his biothei of his eyes, because he 
feaied his talents or activity, &nd 
he inassacied successively all the 
Afghan chiefs, whose influence 
gave him umbrage, or whose riches 
excited his cupidity, under the pre- 
text of their maintaining criminal 
lelations with Pimce Tahmas. 
Thus, more occupied in preserving 
his own soveieignty, than the inte- 
grity of the state, the Russians kept 
possession of their conquests on 
the Caspian shoies 3 and the 
Tuiks, in addition to their previ- 
ous acquisitions, during the reign 
of Mahmoud, now made them- 
selves mastei s of Tavns, Ardebil, 
Urmia (Ouroumi) and Sultanieh. 

Tahmas addressed himself a 
second time to these national ene- 
mies, proposing what diplomatists 
describe by the iiti-pos^idetis,^SLs the 
pi ice of their aid to flee the re- 
maming provinces from the Af- 
ghans. I’he Turks, on these con- 
ditions, made a shew of operating 
in conformity^ but on meeting 
with a check fiom Eshered, con- 
cluded a tieaty with the latter, 
on the same terms, in 1727 
During this state of things 
Eshered 
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Eshered determined on decapitat- 
ing Hussein, whom he kept a pri- 
soner 

Tahmas, as unfit to reign as his 
father, was at this t‘me a r?f geein 
Mazanderau, and in a state from 
which no common assistance could 
extricate him, nor any thing ‘ihort 
of miracle translate him to a tin one. 

This miracle, nevectheless, came 
to pass, and the in'^truaunt by 
which It was effected was Naddiij 
one of those mortals, of whom 
nothing arrests the progress, while 
they swerve not from the paths of 
natural duty. ^ 

It IS not desirable to swell this 
epitome by the annals of a mo- 
narch, who has been brought to 
our knowledge in so ample a way, 
biographically, by Sir William 
Jones, incidentally by the traveller 
Jonas Hanway, and politfcaliv by 
cur relations with that great thea- 
tre of his exploits, Hiiulostan : but 
we avail ourselves of some infor- 
mation derived from modern tra- 
vellers, tending to throw light upon 
the more obscure parts of his out- 
set, and upon the conseijuences of 
his downfall, which have not yet 
been embodied in the general his- 
tory of the lasf age. 

Naddir Be?y, sub-^equuntly known 
by the title ofTahmas-konli Khan, 
and finally under that of Naddir 
Shah, w^as boin about the year 1100 
ilf the Hidjreh, (A^ D lOSS) at 
Abbiverd, situated twenty faisangs 
(twenty-five leases) to the noilh 
of Meshed. He was of the line of 
chieftains of the tribe of Kiiklou, 
one of the most con .iderable 
among Ithe Afchars, a Tuikman 
race 

It will of course be evident to 
those who are in posses'sion of 
ordinary formation on such mat^ 
ters, that his early life must have 
been cbe^nered by the achieve- 


ments and reverses, by the virtues 
and vices, incidental to a state of 
clanship, if we may boirow a 
phrase from the condition of Scot- 
land, at a peiiod hardly more le- 
motej which, without meaning 
to employ an unbecoming epithet, 
was not many removes fiom stmi- 
barbarism. 

Somenmes beaten, sometimes vic- 
tor, but alwa> s supeiior to toitiinc, 
and fruitful lu expedients, after 
cstabli‘'hing Ips renown amongst 
the tribes, alieady named, he col- 
lected such a force tiom (hem, and 
other wailike nations, spu^ad lo 
the north of Khoiassan, as enabled 
him to measure his strength witii 
Mellck Mahmoud, now become 
independent, and having seveial 
times wouied him, to displ ly his 
banner on the walls of Me'-hed. 
Master of that important place, he 
made a tender of allegiance to 
Thamas Mirza; assumed a title 
(‘^ Thomas’s slave”) meant to 
serve as a pledge of fidelity, and 
swore, never to lay down his arms 
till he had re-established that prince 
upon the ihione of his ancestors. 
He was as good as his word. By 
his activity, coinage, and the ascen- 
dency of genius, he appeased in a 
short tune the tioubles ol the north- 
ern piovinces, put an end to the 
pretensions of competilois, and 
not only reduced the revolted tribes 
to Submission, but enlisted them 
undei the banners ofTahmas, who 
awaited the result of events at 
Tehran, while Naddir after vari- 
ous preparatory operations, and 
after twice beating the troops of 
Esheref, advanced towards Isfahan 
to fight the battle by which Persia 
was to be won or lost. The two 
armies came in presence near the 
villag^e of ^|ourt-Chekort, situated 
10 leagues north of Isfahan, on 
or about the 13 th of November, 

1720 , 
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1729. Esheref was vanquished , and 
evacuated the metropolis 5 where 
Tahmas 3hafi was soon aftei pio- 
claimed 'with pomp and solemnny 
befitting the accession of the legi- 
timate sovereign. But Naddir, 
who seems to have h^ld the true 
statesraan-like principle, that no- 
thing was done while any thing 
remained to be done, followed 
the enemy to Shiraz, where they 
were again defeated, and weie 
obliged to retire to Kandahar • in 
which flight Esheief was killed by 
a party sent against him by Hus- 
sein, a khan of that country, and 
brother of the late Mahmoud, as 
well to revenge the latter’s deith, 
as to get rid of a dangerous uval. 

It wa'» thus Pcisia reverted to the 
Seffis, aftei having been upwaids of 
six years under the dominion ot the 
Afghans. Nedher Mahmoud nor 
Esheief knew how to reign , and 
unfortunately Tahmas was no le»s 
deficient in the qualities requisite 
for a king in eventful limes • and 
particularly to enable him to cope 
with such an aspiring subject as 
the general, to w^hom he owed the 
thione. In fact, being detected 
in more than one impotent attempt 
to disengage himself from the ties 
that connected them, during Tah- 
mas-Kouli\s absence, on a mili- 
tary expedition against the Abdal- 
lis, who revolted in Kho’-assan, the 
latter hastened irom Meshed to 
Isfahan, wheie he arrived towards 
the end of August, 1732 j encamp- 
ed near the city ; invited the 
king to a banquet , seized his per- 
son 5 deposed him , sent him to 
Meshed in conlmement ; placed 
on the. throne one of Tahrnas’s 
sons, eight months old, under the 
name and style of Abbas III and 
declared himself regent {velli-nim^ 
met) without opposition, or hardly 
exciting a murmur, either in tlie 
camp or in the city. 


After this event, ^Nfiddir made 
an advantageous peace with the 
Mu‘'Cuviies, and successful ^ 
upon the Turks, from whom he 
took Eritan, Teflis, and all their 
other conquests on the northwest- 
ern frontier he also dissipated an 
army raised by one of 'lahmas 
Shah’s geneials, Mohammed Khan 
Baioudsb, for the lestoratiou of his 
master. 

Flushed with these successes, and 
confident of his power, of wdiich 
the deposition of h^ sov'^reign was 
a domonsliative test, he lesolved 
at length, to occupy the throne of 
which he had already twice dis- 
posed 

But in order to assume the dia- 
dem of theSeffis in the face of a peo- 
ple attached almost idolatrously to 
us king«;, he w^as aware, that it 
was necessaiy for him to obtain the 
public voice in his favour, aUd that 
while the military leaders should 
appiove his usurpation, the minis- 
ters of leligion should at least 
apparently, sanction the deed. 

And here one can tiaruly avoid 
being struck by the parallelism of 
whcit passed in Persia and in 
France, almost within the space of a 
single generation For Naddir, in 
173.5 ascended thethrone, with the 
fuimalities ot an election, by depu- 
ties and molla.s, as Bounapai te did 
in 1804, Dy virtue ot a ienatuS’-Von- 
sullum, a cojjcnnlatj and the votes 
of the legislative assembly 1 he rea- 
der, who IS desirous gf perusing the 
comparison, will find amplt grati- 
fication for his curiosity, in Otter’s 
Travels through Tmkey apd Per- 
sia, where, amongst other act« o1 
atrocity to biing the clergy to rea- 
son, and to secure his election, it is 
recorded that Naddir caused the pri- 
mate to be strangled, in the middle 
of a speech which he was addie.s- 
sing to the elective national assem* 

bi; 
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bly. The Coisican emperor, it 
is true, feas as yet only deposed the 
Soveieign Pontiff of the church of 
Rome bat have we not, almost 
alwa}s, seen every opponent of lus 
(in his povvei) by some inscrutable 
dispensation-, dcpaii this life when- 
ever their existence began to thwait 
any ot his projects, oi that their 
deaths became necessniy to his 
purposes ^ This icmaikable coin- 
cidence, in point of fact, muat be 
admitted by the most sceptical, 
about the means employed by our 
aich-enemy, for the attainment or 
the maintenance of his powei 

The two most remaikable fea- 
tuiesof the leign of Naddir Shall, 
are his theological speculations, 
and the conquest of the Mogul em- 
pire. 

Islamism is known to be divided 
into two gland sect>, called Soi'Pt 
and Sh'^ahy between whom, how- 
ever, the ^Inde of diffeience in faith 
is extremely slight, for the Jarier 
protest the same cieed, compie- 
hending tlie divin<; mission of 
Mohammed, the same veiK'ialion 
toi the Koran as a book of leve- 
lation, and obseive the same pie- 
cepts ot iiiiial obsenaiKc as the 
toimei . but tliey explain cutain 
j^assages of their scriplures in a 
ditieienl sen^-e, and divint fiom 
the succession to the head of the 
chilli h, as established bv ihe Sou- 
nis, beginning with AbbOobeki, 
Omar Osnaan, &c under the 
title ot Khalifs, which the Sbeahs 
m 'intaiu should have b"en con- 
tinued in the line of the Mohani- 
inedaii family, beginning witli 
Acili his ^on (by maiiiage,) whom 
ihe\ den6ininate the piophet’s 
Vicar considning the le- 

ddgnition of him, and oi his im- 
mediate successors, as far the 
t w'e 1ft h, under the title of Immams, 
as necesi^ary for salvation. I’lius 
then this grand religious separation. 


may be reduced, in its origin, to a 
mere family quarrel, afteiv^ards 
blended and identified with politi- 
cal interests. It is not now easy, 
or indeed important, to investigate 
the internal leligion of Naddir, 
wheUier he /was stedfast in any 
tenets, or merely regarded the 
church as an engine of state The 
fact IS, that he was by profession 
a Souni, while the nation he ruled 
w'^re Sheahs. And one of the 
eailiest measures, after his inuiigu- 
lation, was a mission to the Oth- 
man Sultaan, opening a nego- 
tiation to re-estabiish not only 
pc.ae between the two tinpires, 
but moieovei unifoimity between 
the two sect-., upon tei ms which 
aic icduccd to five distinct articles, 
by liishibtoi lan, Mohammed Mahadi 
Khan, quoted by the pains-taking 
Niohi hr, and well worth leferiing 
to in ihe latter’s tiavels 

The Sultaan of Constantinople, 
agieed to the political pait of the 
priijected tieat), but evaded the 
iilig. ins conij)iomise, so that the 
iwo chmebes lemained on the old 
footing, excepting some degree of 
inouihcation in the system of pil- 
gi image, by which the holy cities 
Oi Arabia \v ure rendeied more 
actvosibu U) Pci Sian devotees. 

The irva^jion of India 's partly 
attiibmable to the lestltss habits 
of a man hied in Cvimps, and to 

wh imthe agitationsof war afforded 
delectable sensations , and paitly to 
the cabals of a disaflectcd faction 
in the MogulN government. This 
cxtrdoiclmary i evolution is the 
theme of w i lU i on oriental affairs 
in every body’s hands j but Fra- 
zer, in particular, has left us the 
most authentic account. — Naddir 
Shah entered Ilmdostan, from 
Kandahar,in ihebegmnlng of 1738. 
A skiimish decided the fate of the 
richest empire in the universe. 

A king 
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A king, who fears death, is always 
ready' to baitei his duty, his honor, 
and his glory, for a few moments 
existence j .Mohammed, the weak- 
est of the weak, was a soverc'ign 
of this desciiption* and in the 
depth ot degradation and oppio- 
brium, felt himself happy when he 
found his enemy had no designs 
against his life The gieat Mogul, 
laid his regalia at the feet ot a 
Turkman chieftain j and the Pei- 
sians entered the metiopolis on the 
lOlli of March 

Nadclu Shah, remained at Delhi 
57 days, during which t^me he mas- 
sacred lOOlhousand of its inhabi- 
tants, and collei'todplundci (othe es- 
timated amount of 70 millions ster- 
ling On the fourth May he out 
on hfs ret am, after concliu'.inga tica- 
ty with Ih.s captive, by wir.ch Mo- 
hammed Shah was coiistiained 
to give one of his d lughteis in mai- 
riage, to the sf^cond ^on of Naddir, 
(Nasralla Miiza,) and code in' pei- 
petiiity the provinces situ.iud west 
ot the Indus At tins puce he was 
left upon his thioue 

To sum up the atiocities exer- 
cised in India by the Persians, dur- 
ing the brief period alluded to, 
we may adopt tins coiKise anc’C- 
dole, which stands on good tia- 
ditional authority. A Dcrrnli^ had 
the coinage to address die lyiant 
in these teims Ii thou ait a 

god, act as a god j if thou ait a 
piophet, conduct us in tiie way of 
salvation 5 if thou ait a king, do 
render your people happy 5 and 


do not destroy them.” To which 
Naddir said to have replied: 
“ I am not a god, to act as a god : 
nor a piophet, to shew the wm\ of 
salvation , but I am he whom God 
sends to the nations which he has 
detei mined to visit with Ins wrath.” 

It was not till the en.t of 1/39, 
that tins expedition wasteimina- 
ted, and with it may abo be said 
to have temnnated the unexam- 
pled prosperry of its antlK^r Fiom 
the time Naddir le-eiueu d Ins own 
domii 'ons, In w i.s an tiltc ed man. 
Acondiui dianieliically opposite to 
what he had intluilo held, /seve- 
nty iij iH-( iplinc, pushed to excess, 
ciu^i iHum in. cuts, insuppunahle 
p:idc, soi(h(l avarice, and iHimiii- 
ating injustice, alienated the minds 
(>f tlie ntiipie , who had long ceas- 
ed to in him the conipanion of 
the soidieiy, the indefitigabl^ war- 
noi, the c'on(|ueioi of the Atgiians, 
and the delivcier of Pei')ia In a 
w'oid the charm w'hicb had sur- 
lounded him, was dissolved, and 
after a sciie-^ of ic-tkss wntare 
against levoltcd subjecis, iiiauigent 
tubes, aiK' boUieimg poweis, at 
length, dui ing a military e^pt^dition, 
when encamped atFtt-abal, two 
leagues distant fiom (.'oU'han, he 
was assassina'ed b) thiee duets of 
the army, nuioduced into the 
renal tent, b) contiivance of two 
puiicipd ofiictrs ot the Slab’s 
hoLbehold, ni the middle ot the 
night, between the 19th and 20th 
ot June, 1747. 
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CHAPTEa II. 


Reign of Aali-Koul’i Khaaii, by the title of Adel Shah ; dethroned bv his brother 
Ibrahipn ; who h himself conquered by the party of Sharokb ; noth brothers 
^u^er death , reign of Sharokh Shah , tlie new king deprived of sight by Mifza 
Seid Mohammed ; interregnum and troubles. 


Although the catastrophe with 
which the last chapter cjnckuh^d, 
was owing only to tlv^ immediate 
agency of three individuals, stimu- 
lated, is supposed, by personal 
motives 5 yet their act imy be con- 
sidered as common to all their fel- 
lows ; who, united by the same 
interest, had lesolved to put an end 
to such a series of ciimes and cala- 
mities as those which marked the 
latter days of Naddir’s reign, and 
to crush the monster whom they 
could not enchain. Their plan 
was to substitute Aali-kouli Khan, 
the Shah’s nephew, to the prejudice 
of his sons 3 one of whom, in fact, 
iteza-kouli Mirza, -was disqualified 
from reigning acCoiding to the con- 
stitution of Persia, (if such an order 
of things can bear that name) hav- 
ing hatj his eyes pul out by his fa- 
ther’s command, in 1742, on a sur- 
mise of conspiracy against his ciow 11 
and life. 

At the time of Naddir’s death, 
Aali was in the province of Spdjes- 
tan, whither he had been detached 
to quell an insurrection : but where 
the knowledge of his own life being 
in Jeopardy, from his uncle’s jea- 
lousy, had driven him to raise the 
standard of rebellion. 

The dey after the Shah’s murder> 


all the chief officers assembled tn 
delibeidte upon the arrangements 
to be taken m consequence, except 
Ahmed Khan, commander ofti nu- 
meious body of Afghans and Ouz- 
btks, who, so tar frc»m attending 
the meeting, sheu ed a disposition to 
punish the mnrdereis* Ahmed had 
been Naddir’s early companion in 
arms, and always remained his 
friend. He did not approve his 
conduct, but he deploied his end. 
And it was the more easy for him 
to instil his own sentiments of in- 
dignation into the troops he com- 
manded, as they composed the 
flower of the army, and were tho 
most fa\ored on all occasions. 
Ihey were, moreo\ei,of theSount 
persuasion 3 whereas the Persians, 
Afchais and Cuids, who suppoited 
the consjiiratois, being of the other 
sect, the army were divided as well 
by religion as by party. 

Ahmed had not more than ten 
thousand men under his command, 
the conspirators had almost double 
that number 3 he^ nevertheless tried 
the fortune of war, but finding 
himself worsted in the engagement, 
and, being a man of wisdom as well 
as courage, he made a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and on having it explained 
to him that Aali was the soul of tho 

plot. 
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{rtot, re\noved with his troops to of age. Aali contented himself with 
Kandahar, where he founded a state immuring hinv in the Castle of 
which has become, in a short time^ Meshed, causing a rumour pf his 
not less considerable than Persia death to be published like the others, 
itself. It extends along the course Speculative policy, rather .than 
of the Indus, from Kasiimir nearly any compunctious visitings of 
to its mouth, comprehending Labor, nature, induced the Khhn to spare 
the rich and fertile district of MouL the only descendant of Shah Hus- 
tan, as well as the country of the sein, till it was seen how far the 
Baloudjis. Persians would acquiesce in this 

The hist operation of Aali-kouli usurpation, which* he endeavoured 
Khan, on learning the death oT his to justify by an edict, wherein he 
uncle, was to detach a strong body assumed the title of AddeUshah, 
of his army against the castle of just King.’*) This edict, dated 
Kelat, where the late king kept his A H. 1 1()0, was seen by Mr. Han- 
treasure, and also to surprise Nar- way in the province Ghill^n^ 
zalla Muza, and Imam-Kouli and is published at length in one 
Mirza’s sons, as al^o Sharokh of that traveller’s works.* The 
Mil za their nephew. These princes aiguments in this state paper were 
endeavoured to make their escape, supported by the distribution of a 
but weie recaptured by Cazzem sum equal to about three millions 
Bey, Aali’s brother. of our money, drawn from the 

On arriving at the camp, Aali treasures of KeMt. ^ 
rewaided his uncle’s murderers, The first months of Addel-shah’s 
made largesses to the soldiers, re- reign, were devoted to make his 
viewed the army, and marched with new subjects forget the crime by 
it to Meshed j without developing which he reigned over them. Jus- 
his projects as to the regal dignity, tice resumed its sway, a strict mili- 
to which, Narzalla Mirza had be- tary police kept the freebooting 
come the rightful heir, since his tribes within bounds, while a conci- 
eldest brother, Reza-Kouli Mirza, liatory system, with regard to fo- 
had lost bis sight. But* it was not reign powers, was shewn by an em- 
for him that Aali had imbrued his bassy to Tuikey, and by recalling 
hands in the blood of his sovereign, the Russian envoy, who had fled 
as was speedily made manifest. . from Reshd to , Astrakan, during^ 
Reza^-kouli, blind as he was, the troubles which, as usual, mark- 
Nazralla, and Imam-kouli, together ed jjp© interregnum. In short, 
with sixteen other Mirzas, were the tranquillitywhich now succeeded, 
sacrificed ; and even some of fhe thirty years of agitatioh, gave new 
royal or princely concubines, sup- life to the Persians, who applied 
posed to be pregnant, fell victims themselves to heal the wounds of 
to treatment which cannot be their distracted country, with a 
related without a violation of de- zeal and industry that ‘couid not 
cency. The only member of the have failed of success, had this state 
royal family who was spared in this of security lasted, 
massacre, was Reza-konli’s son, But Ibraham Mirza the Shab*a 
Sharokh, then about fourteen yeais brother, who had been to Isfahan, 

i 

* Tai ^ by Jooas Hanway, merchant, (London. i754,) 

n 
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as governor, having witnessed the 
means that led ^ to^ ihrone, wa« 
tempted to use them for the 
same end. He employed the sup- 
plies furnished for his government 
in forming a party among the 
Turkmans and Ouzbeks, foimed 
secret relations wnh Meer Aslan, 
governor of ^'\deibidjan, Hussein 
Ah Khan, the prune minister, and 
other disaffected nobles, and at 
length took the field, in the month 
of June, 1748 . A battle was 
fought between Casbin and Tehian 
in which rebel) ton piovcd \icto- 
lions. Addel was tasen and earned 
before Ibrahim, who caused his eyes 
to be put out a few day** after. 

Although this victory made 
Ibrahim complete master of the 
government, he thought fit, be foie 
he declared himself king, to get 
rid of Emir A^lan, whose desig is 
he had penetrated, and to be as- 
sured of Shat ok h Mirza, whose 
rights to the crown ueie more 
legitimate, as being by his father 
Reca, the grandson of NaddirShah, 
and, by his mother Fatima, giand- 
son of Shah Hussein. 

The former had retired to Taviis 
with that part of the ainiy under 
his orders. As soon as Ibrahim 
was informed of his proceedings, 
he lost no time in quitting A nma- 
dan, whither he had maiched after 
the battle against Addel Shah, 
-and took the road to Aclerbidjan. 
They met in the plain of Merragheh, 
and soon came to blows. Emir 
Asian was defeated, taken and be- 
headed. 

The other of the two competitois 
remained constantly confined at 
Meshed . 5 it became known to the 
|)eopie, who b^seen wdth pleasure 
the punishment of Addel’s usurpa- 
tion, and were not sorry that Emir 
Aslan had perished, but weie 
desirous that Ibrahim should 
now place upon the* ihroqe. 


him who was called to It by 
birth. Ibrahim feigned a dis- 
position to accede to the popular' 
wish, and sent his brother Hussein 
Bey, with two other Khans, into the 
Khora‘xsan, to deliver Sharokh, and 
invite him to corhe into Iirak to be 
lecognised king. But the 1101)104 
of the loimer province mistrusting 
Ibr ihinrsmtentions,(;bjecicdto such 
removal, and undeitook the instal- 
lation of Shniokh tivemselves. Ac- 
coidin ly they made him come 
foitli from the castle of Meshed m 
due pomp, and paid solemn homage 
lo him on the 20 th September, 
174s. 

As soon as Shaiokh Shah had 
gone ihioLigh this ceiemony he 
notified his accesaion to Ibiahiman 
form, and invite^ him to his pre- 
sence to conceit measures for the 
good of the slate. 

Ibrahim deceived in his hopes had 
now no alternative but instantane- 
ou.vobediencfe 01 undisguised levolt. 
He was master of all Persia except 
Khorassan, at least in appearance, 
and in point of fact was at the head 
of a forrnidable army, was in pos- 
session of the lov^al treasure, and in 
the receipt of the whole revenue. 
He decided on remaining at 'i'avns, 
and caused himself to be pioclaim^r 
ed King in that city, on 17 lh No- 
vember of the same year. 

In the spi mg ot 174(), as soon 
a.s the season admitted of military 
opeiations, he sent’ his family and 
his unhappy brother Aali, whom 
lie had detained in captivity, to 
Kom, while he himself marched 
towai ds Mazanderan. The adverse 
paity were not less alert and at 
Semnan, Ibrahinf. was met by the 
•news that Sharokh Shah was ad- 
vancing against him at the head of 
a considerable army. He accord- 
ingly made his disposition for 
battle. But before the armies 
came in piesence^ a spirit of deser- 
tion 


* Media. 
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•ion shewed itself in that oflbra- pairing the evil consequenoes .of 
him in such a degiee, that in a few intestine war^ this empire was 
days he was left with 10 or 12 doomed to be again torn by inter- 
thousand Afghans only. Thus sud- nal broils, again to become the 
denly weakened he did not think prey of perveise and ambitious 
fit to risk a battle, ^nd fell back men. 

precipitately to Kom, but the Mirza Seid Mohammed, ^son of 
garrison of this place had been Mtrza Daoud (David,) and on his 
seduced by the general defection mother’s side, grandson of Shah 
and declared against him Kom Siileyrban, appointed governor of 
containing all that was near and the Khorassan under Naddir Shah, 
dear, and every thing that was and principal officer of the army, 
most piecious belonging to him, he under Addel and Ibrahim, fancying 
could not submit to the sacrifice : his right to the crown better than 
but encouraging his Afghans by that of Sharokh) who was^ also 
promises of plunder, attacked and 'descended maternally from Shah 
took the place in a few days j and Suleyman, had succeeded in form- 
then immediately set forward to ing a party at Meshed principally 
Kelat. In this attempt, however, by a fanatical cry against the Sounis, 
he was intercepted by a superior whose principles in religion were 
force of Sharokh Shah’s, his escoit piofessed by Sharokh’s family. 

cut to pieces, and himself con- Mohammed’s father had been Sheik 
ducted prisoner to Meshed. Bat of the mosk of Immam Reza, a 
the person to who^e custody he place of pilgrimage ; his successor 
was confided, for fear of accidents, in that post was a dextrous parti- 
put him to death by the way. Aali san who knew well how to turn 
(or Addel) who was among the piety to^ account in politics, and 
prisoners, shared the same fate, being zealously devoted to Moham- 
although blinded. Thus perished med’s interest kept up this religious 
these two rival brothers, about the ferment which soon led to tumul- 
erid of 1749 and Sharokh Sh^lh re- tuous assemblies : bad the ministers 
mained without opposition on the acted with timely vigour, these 
Persian tfeone being then 16 years might have been easily suppiessed ; 
and some months old. for no government armed with ihe 

Born in camps, and^bred in the power of the state can ever fall be- 
school of adversity, with the fore popular attack, but by a sort 
example of Addel and Ibrahim be- of political suicide ; so it happened 
fore him, shewing the fate of mo- in this case. The scenes of the 
narchs, whose cruelty or whose former reign were acted over- 
weakness ejtcite hatred or court again ; the same treacherous cabals 
contempt, .conducted by a good took place among the generals j and 
heart, and surrounded by enlighten- in spite of the most exemplary per- 
ed mercy j young as he was, sonal conduct on the pari of Sba- 
Sharokh gave the greatest hopes rokh he was made prisoner, imme- 
of operating the public good, and diately blinded, according to all 
acquiring the public esteem. But the atrocious preisfdents we have 
although his own conduct justified seen, and Seid MoRammed, without 
thisexpectation, and he was second- an atom of merit or ‘ title, aided 
ed both by his immediate counsel- only by"a troop of seditious fanatics, 
lora and the nation at large, in re- was proclaimed king at Jkesbed, 
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undiM’ the assumed name of Suley- 
man (Solomon.) 

,The triumph of this usurper was 
however but bilef, for Yousef 
Aali one of the military grandees, 
whose egoiism had prevented them 
from uniting to save their sovereign 
from the impending danger, ho 
aooner witnessed tlie catastrophe 
than be summoned th^ other two, 
Mir-Alem and Jalfar, to join him 
against Mohammed^ they however, 
declined the invitation, having 
doubtless their views in thus pro- 
longing the troubles ot then coun- 
try. Yousef Aali however, nothing 
daunted, kept advancing from Herat 
with such troops as he cquld collect 
to the number of 13 or 14 thou- 
sand men, and with this small force 
precipitated the usurper from the 
throne, and put out his eyes in his 
tuin : but as that could not be 
deemed an expiation of his dimes 
against the government and person 
of his sovereign, he wavs' condemn- 
ed to lose his head, which sentence 
was ntew days after executed upon 
him; and upon two of his sons, 
taken fighting by his side. 

This passed towards the end of the 
winter 1750. Not having the inten- 
tion of writing a detailed history, 
of all the outrages which so rapidly 
succeeded, nor to signalize all the 
obscure adventurers, who acted a 
momentary part on the political 
stage in turbulent times, the reader 
will rest satisfied witha succinct ac- 
count of such only as obtained su- 
preme power, 01 at least of such as 
struggled for it with tempoiary 
success. 

Yousef, aware of the prejudices of 
his nation, relative to the royal li- 
neage, proposed to the nobles assem- 
bled at Meshed to replace Sharokh 
onthe throoefaltho* blind ,givpig him 
a regent till h$ should have a son of 
age to goverb. ' This proposal, in 


favor ojf a young prince^ whose 
first steps had been marked by jus- 
tice and goodness, was favourably 
entertained by the public at Mes- 
hed, but met with open opposition 
from the two rival generals already 
named, who were at the head oJt a 
numerous army of Arabs andKui ds, 
and declared they would never con- 
sent to the electpn of a blind king, 
protest I ng still sti onger (and probably 
with mor#^ sincerity,) against the 
implied choice of a regent to act for 
the blind. Another battle took place 
in May, 1 750 Yousef was wound- 
ed and fell into the power of his 
livals, and blindness, as in the for- 
mer cases became his lot also. The 
unhappy Sharokh, was again plung- 
ed in misfortune and depi ived of 
liberty. Mir-Alem and Jafier had 
too much ambition, and too little 
good faith, to live long together in 
harmony : equal in strength and 
pretensions, they had soon recourse 
to arms for a decision, in which 
they were respectively seconded by 
the Kurds and the Arabs. JafFer 
was taken in the conflict, and suf- 
feied the fate we have so of ten seen 
repealed in the course of these 
annals. 

Mir Alem already be||n to flatter 
himself with the entire conquest of 
Persia, and was piepanng to take 
the held against Mohammed Hassan 
Kh^n, who had fortified himself in 
Mazanderan, when be found his 
attention arrested by a more dan- 
gerous enemy. 

Akhmed, who it will be recol- 
lected retired to Kandahar, after the 
death of Naddir, and there found- 
ed an Afghan kingdom, was ^an 
able general, and at the bedd of an 
ariacheif and powerful soldiery. If 
he had not Nadir’s genius, he had 
equal ambition and audacity, and 
liie state of Persia presented a re- 
ward for both. In fact the luoment 

was 
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was most propUtous for hft re>ap^ officers and principal townsmen* 
^arance on the grand scene, and and with levying a heavy contri- 
he accordingly entered Lesgh*e8t4n< bution. He delivered Sharokh Shah 
at the head of sixty thousand Af- again out of his prison^ reqeived 
ghans. Mir-Alecn, was not back- him with the utmost shew of cour-^ 
ward in meeting the invader with tesy, and lodge4 him in the same 
an army nearly equal in numerical palace with himself, 
forc^, but not to be compared with It is now time to bring to the 
the very best troops Naddir ever reader’s mare particular knowledge 
had, for such were under Akh- Mohammed Hassan Kbaan, who 
med’s command when he trans- has been already mentioned aa 
formed a simple province into a maintaining a sort of independence 
kingdom. T.esides, what avails the in the government of Mazanderan. 
courage or talent of a chief when he His father, Fettah Aali Kbaan, of 
is not seconded? This was Mir the tribe of Kadjars,* was one of the 
Alem’s fate : at the first onset his generals of Shah Thamas, and ap* 
army disbanded j he was slain ; pointed governor of the Mazande- 
and Akhmed arrived before the ran^ in 1723, with the special mis- 
walls of Meshed, in the month of Sion of driving the Afghans out of 
October, 1750. ' Tehran, in which he failed. When 

This city was garrisoned by Thamas-kouli Khaan (Naddir) had 
seven or eight thousand Persians, expelled that nation from Persia# 
determined foes to the Afghans, the Mazanderan, under Fettah 
both from religious, as well as Aali Kbaan, was in a state of re<* 
national antipathy, and resolved to bellion. Thamas-kouli sent his 
perish rather than to surrender, brother Ibrahim to quell it, this 
Nor was it, till they were reduced latter beat Fettah Aali, took him, 
by disease, the sword, and famine, and put him to death. Mobam* 
to less than half, that they sub- med Hassan Khaan, his son, was/ 
mitted to the conqueror, after a notwithstanding, advanced by Nad*, 
resistance protracted to eight dir to the government of Aster- 
months. ab^d, and commanded a corps of 

Akhmed contented himself with troops at the siege of Mosulf in 
the punishment of a few among the 1/43, 

As to the Kadjars, all we have been able to collect concerning this tribe is, that, 
during the reign ot Shah Abba^ I. there assembled, on the frontier of Perda, towards 
Armenia, a great number of Turkish deserters and refugees, who were received loto 
the Shah’s service, and employed in his wars. But that monarch afterwards appre- 
hending suQh a concourse of strangers might cxnte troubles in hh country, if united, 
divided them into seveial corps oTwhich he detached some into Mazanderan, to make 
h:ad against the Turkmans, and Ouzbek Ta tirs; others he sent to Urmia, and the 
environs ofCandjea ; the remainder he dispersed in the province of Kenlncsir, along the 
Persian gulph, to keep ihe Aiabs ici older. These strangers received thedenomina- 
tion they h.;ar fiom the Turkish word, Katchmek^ ** iol hee,” whence 
fugitive w Ivch, afiei wards, bV corrupt profmaciation, in foreign mouths, became 
Kadjars, Kbad^ars or Hadsars, so arbitrary is OiMtuVtl 6rtbography and anicuUtion* 
Those who were m Mazmdeian, originally the more nurnerous portion, mutti|^ied 
there so exceedingly, that they long continued to fprm a qisiincmce from the indige- 
nous population; With which, in the other distjricis» where they were Icn powcnul 
a id less susceptible of rccrun, they sooner became blended, and ceased to possess a 
srpaiatc exigence and name. ^ ^ ^ 

t Mosul iss tuaiedon ihe right bank of the Didjcl,( 77 ^?tj) exactly facing the ancTent 
Nmevt h, in latitude 36'' 20' N. yaordmg to Niebuhr, who says, that, oyting to Iq- 
VoL. JO. B . 
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1743. The 7 ear following be Aslan, established themselves is 
signalized himself by quelling a a sort of military colony at Urmia, 
formidable rebellion in his pro- and rendered themselves the terror 
vince, putting to death a great num- of all that country, under Azzad 
her of the inhabitants, innocent and Khaan. 

guilty^* 'After the deaths of Addel Teyraouras, prince of Georgia, 
and of Ibrahim, Mohammed levied desirous of aggrandizing his terri*^ 
a body of troops in his district of 'tory, and freeing himself from the 
Aster-abad, with which he made state of vassalage in which he had 
himself master of the whole pro- been held by Persia, entered into 
vince of Mazanderan, forming an a treaty with these Afghans, and 
independent state, occupying ’a engaged them in his service, under 
considerable extent along the Cas- the conduct of their leader, Azzad 
plan sea-coast, where he was at the Khaan, a native of KabouL While 
bead of more than fifteen thousand this uas passing to the northward, 
cavalry, when Akhmed laid siege during the two years which follovred 
to Meshed, and detached eighteen the death of Ibrahim ; tlie south 
or twenty thousand men agaiqst was agitated by Ah Merdap Khaan, 
him, in order to open the route of a Kind of the Rakhtiar tribe, who 
Irrak-Adjem, and of the Persian the readei will recollect, was at 
capital. Mohammed Hassan Khaan the battle of Gulnabad in 1722, 
was repulsed with great slaughter A and as having been afterwards 
victory over the reputed named by Shah Hussein, com* 

.the most warlike troops of the east, raandei-in-chief of the troops des- 
«o 6 n drew together, under his ban- lined for the relief of the capital, 
ner, a number ofTurkmans; Kurds, when besieged by Mahmoud. He 
and Katchars, which enabled him always served more or less under 
not only to maintain his indepen- Naddir, till at last discontented 
dence, but to extend hts conquests, with AddeJ, he quitted Meshed, at 
as will be seen hereafter ; but we the head of three or four thousand 
Jiiust now leave this chieftain for men,and returned to his owncountry. 
a while, in order to bestow some Thi^> man, although advanced in 
notice on other personages who years, as we have seen, was never- 
have successively acted a conspicn- theless like the rest of the Persian 
OU3 part on the theatre of the Per- diiefs, possessed by the daemon of 
aian kingdom jn these latter times. ambition, and thought the time 
Just befoie the death of Naddir come for him, either to possess 
a body of ten thousand Afghans himself trf the throne, of at least 
had been stationed on the frontiers to reign in the name of a sovereign, 
of Armenia, to observe the Turkish who might be called, by birth, to 
movements 3 after successively sub- fill it. At this period there resided 
mitting to, and abandoning the amongst the Kurds of Loristan, a 
successive occupants of the throne, youth of distinguished parentage, 
they at last, upon the deatli of Emir This 

cality, it is somepmes liable to such severe coW, that the river has been known to be 
frozen for several at a time. It waa bombarded by Naddir Shah in 1743, (for 41 
days,]|and he would, in all probability, have taken ir, had he not been j^iddenly called 
bick into Pertb, by one ot the rebellions so frequent in that country, particularly in 
time* 

* See history of Naddir Shah, translated by Jones. 
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whose mother, a daughter of Shah 
Hussein, had, after the departure 
of the Afghans, married Seid 
Moustafa, an officer of rank, who, 
in the latter years of Naddir, had 
found it prudent to quit the court, 
and seek an asylum for himself and 
his family with these brave moun- 
taineers, where he shortly after died, 
leaving two sons. 

Whether Ismael, one of these 
children, was really the son of 
Moustafa, q\ the grandson of Shah 
Hussein, or not, is not now our 
object to investigate. The fact 
we have to do with is, thatAali 
Merdan made him pass for such, 
and the Bakhtiari Kurds, acknow- 
ledged bun 5 which occurrence 
introduces another conspicuous 
actor upon the scene of regal 
competition. 

This person was Mohammed 
Kerrim, a Kurd of the tribe pf 
Lend, born at Pena, the capital of 
the district so called He had 
made war under Naddir, and 
although he had never commanded 
in chief, he had served with such 
distinction, as to appear in the eyes 
of Aali Merdan the proper agent 
for conducting Ismael to Isfahan. 
Kerrim at once penetrated the 
importance of the part he was 
called to play. Ismael a child— 
Ali Merdan, liad reached the latter 
stage of life j the one would 
still need a guardian, when the 
other should be no more. Tarsia tired 
of anarchy would open her arms 
to him, who could restore peace 
and quiet. The j^eople detested 
the Afghans too miKh to favour 
either Azzad, or Akhmed Mo- 
hammed HasTan was but a rebel- 
lious Khann, while the only re- 
maining legitimate regal pieten- 
sions were to be found in Ismael, 
and there, although reduced to a 


mere shadow, were atill enough 
for the people to cling to, attacb^i 

they have been shewn to be, 
to the issue of their kings. 

Kerrim tiiereforej acceded witb^ 
out hesitation, to ffie overtures of 
Aali Merdan, and joined his stan- 
dard with a small, but select force. 
The combined troops about teri 
thousand strong, took the title of 
the royal army. Ismael was pro- 
claimed in the camp j and in the 
month of March, 1760, Aali 
Merdan appeared before the walls 
of Isfahan. 

The metropolis was then goverfli 
ed by Selim Khaan, in the uamO 
of Sharokh, who, firm in the pre- 
servation of his trust, turned a 
deaf ear to all that Aali Merdan 
could urge in favour of Ismael, 
and simply exhorted him to retire 
and disband his army, if he did not 
mean to lose his life in a battle or 
on a scaffold. This refusal served 
as the signal for hostilities, which* 
after a series of operations, imma- 
terial to recoid in this place, ter- 
minated by Isfahan opening its 
gates, on the 31st of May, 1750k 
Aali Merdan established himself 
in the city, and Kerrim Khaan 
obtained the command of the rich 
and extensive Armenian suburb 
of Julfa. The citadel surrendered 
the following day. Their public 
entry took place on 2d June, wheo 
Ismael was installed in the palace 
oF the kings. 

As soon as order was restored, 
which was speedily the case, a 
divan was convened, to whom 
Aali Merdan having exposed the 
Slate of the nation, in an harangue 
which met with universal applause, 
Ismael was unanimously iiKled 
king, and the regency conferred 
on the orator. This revolution 
was succeeded by more than a year 
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and a halt’s uninterrupted tranquil- was passing at Isfalian. His pm- 
lity in “Isfahan, and throughout jects on quitting Kandahar could 
the south of Persia ; insomuch that not be doubtful, the conquest of 
the people began again to give Persia then appeared of easy exe- 
thetnselves np to the hope of at cution, but circumstances had now 
length enjoying, under a govern- changed, and he resolved to retain 
nient of stability, that repose and ot his Persian conquests, only 
happiness for which they had so Herat and the Sedjeslan, to dis- 
long sighed m vain. Aali Merdan nacmber Khorassan and its depen- 
although austere, passed for just, dencies, in favour of Shaiokh, 
while Kcrrim, his lieutenant, had who, although .blind, reigned 
made himself deservedly popular over it with the title of Shah, in 
in general j but his mildness, affa- perfect independence, but, under 
bihlyi disinterestedness, and gene- the guarantee and protection of 
rosity, had more particularly won the Afghan king of Kanda- 
tlie iieaits of the poor oppressed har. 

Armenians, in the quarter of the Akhmed having co*mpleted all 
city under his immediate com- these arangements, returned to his 
mand. own dominions, in 1752, and never 

During these occurrences in the afterwards took an active part in 
south, the north was in the follow- the affairs of Persia^ but diiected 
ing slate. ’ Azzad and the prince his views to the East, on which 
of Georgia, after a quarrel and side his subsequent exploits were 
fruitless struggle for pre-eminence, performed. He pillaged Delhi, in 
had made a treaty, in 4 751, by I7f>2, after the example of his 
which the river Araxes was con- patron, Naddir; but these events* 
itiiuted a mutual boundary, and do not properly belong to our 
barrier against further encroach- present province, 
ment and pillage, on either side. The tranquillity of Isfahan was 
Azzad rendered, by this arrange- interrupted by a rupture between 
ment, master of the whole Ader- the two chiefs of the revolution, 
bidjan, was meditating the acqui- brought about by the regent’s 
sition of the Chilian, as a prelimi- taking advantage of Kerrim Khan’s 
nary to his advance towards the absence, on military duties, to 
capital Mohammed Hassan, had extort a very considerable sum of 
anticipated him in this at the be- money from the Armenians of 
ginning of 1752, and attached that Julfa, whom the latter considered 
province to his government of as under his special /protection j 
Mazanderan. Akraed after the and he accordingly, on his return, 
taking of Meshed in June, 1751, resented the proceeding as a vio- 
reroained for some time in the lation of bis safeguard. From 
Khorassan, as well to assure the that moment Aali Merdan no longer 
possession of tl>at vast provinpe, as saw in him the same coadjutor, 
to observe, more uArr 9 wly, what that he was before, but a danger-. 

rous 

f Those who are particularly curious or interested about the retn^iinder of this 
sOverci^’s career, may find some details in the “ history of Akmed hhah, kiag. 
of the Abdallia.” translated from a Persian biography, and published by Mr.Vansit- 
mrt, or Forster’s journey from Bengal to England, by way oi Petersourgh. 
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rous rival (o be put out of the way. 
An interview, in which Aali Mer- 
dan spoke the language of a master, 
did not conciliate matters between 
them. Kerrim withdrew, aware 
of his danger, and the very day 
the regent had issued orders to 
arrest him, he was stabbed by one 
of Kerrim’s friends, named Moham- 
med Khan, in the midst of his 
court, with perfect impunity. 

This death, which happened at 
the end of the winter of 1752, 
paved the way for Kernra to the 
regency ; and he found himself 
immediately master, without resist- 
ance, of all that part of Persia, 
which had submitted to the sway 
of Ismael, and without any impe- 
diment to the prosecutio)! of such 
measuies as should be necessary 
to maintain his authority, against 
the distant nvalship we have 
already alluded to, in other parts 
of the empire. 

Want of space must oblige us 
to pass rapidly over the regency 
(or reign) of Kerrim. After pro- 
viding for the due administration 
of the southern provinces, and 
conciliating the good will of their 
inhabitants, he marched against 
Mohammed Hassan, by whom he 
was met near the little river of 
Mehmandost, at the same place 
where Naddir had formerly tri- 
umphed over the Afghans. The 
fortune of the day was adverse 
CO Kerrim, and he was compelled 
to seek for safety in flight j he 
returned a fugitive to Isfahan in 
May. 1753. Notwithstanding this 
misfortune, he was able, in a few 
months, to repair his losses, and 
take tjic field again the year follow- 
ing, against Azzad, who had esta- 
blished himsell at Kashin. 

He marched from Isfahan in 
April, 1754, vith about *40 thou- 


sand men. Kasbin could not becall- 
ed a fortress, but as Kerrim wasnot 
better versed in the attack of places 
than other oriental warriors, tbe^iege 
was unsuccessful, and he was com- 
pelled to retreat and winter at 
Isfahan. On the return of .Spring 
(1755,) he returned to the charge : 
but Azzad did not wait for him 
this time within the walls of Kas- 
hin : the armies met near the vil- 
lage of Merabi^reh ; the conflict was 
long doubtful 5 but at length Kerrim 
was again worsted, and forced to 
betake himself to flight. His 
losses on this occasion h id weaken- 
ed him so much, and his adversary 
followed him up so closely, that be 
did not think it safe to shut himseif 
up in Isfahart, nor even to make a 
stand at Shiraaz but preferred retir- 
ing into the Kermesir at the 
utmost southern extremity^ of 
Persia, where the appearance of the 
Afghans becoming the signal for 
all the Arabs of the maritime parts 
to fly to arms, he was enabled, in 
a few days, to oblige Azzad to 
measure back his steps and Kerrim 
regained Shiraaz. Mohaipmed 
Hassan who judged that the Arabs 
bad taken arms rather from anti’- 
pathy to the invaders, than from 
attichment to Kerrim’s cause, right- 
ly calcnlated that their services' 
would be but temporary. As to 
Azzad, his army was reduced to 
such a state by fatigue, heat, bad 
food, and the sword of the Arabs, 
that Mohammed Hassan did not 
doubt that bis annihilation would 
be but the affair of a singte cam- 
paign. 

Accordingly, after thus waiting 
till thetworivalswere, as he thought, 
sufficiently exhausted, the third set 
forth from Aster-abad towards 
Isfahan in the spring of 1756, but 
although the calculafions he had 
/ ' formed 
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fbrmed of Azzad’s condition were 
perfectly just, those of Kerrim’s 
turned out,to be partly enoneous. 

This latter also marched from 
Shiraz on the 15th of March, 
towards Isfahan. Azzad, w'ho still 
occdpied that city, did not wait for 
the arrival of these two armies 
from the north, and fiom the 
south, but, on the first news ol' their 
movements, promptly evacuated 
the place and retired to Tavris, there 
to recruit his strength, and to wait 
the issue of the combat about to 
taHe place between his two ene- 
mies, 

Kerrim reached the goal eight 
days before Mohammed Hassan, 
and took possession of Isfahan in 
the name of Ismael Shah. 

Mohammed’s conjectures, relative 
to the Arabs, were soon lealized; on 
discovering their unsteadiness, Ker- 
rim hastened the day of battle : 
they retned from the field at the 
first outset, and Kernm finding 
himself abandoned, w'as again con- 
strainedtQ take the road ot Shiraaz, 
whither he was followed by Mo- 
hammed, in the course ot the month 
of June : but finding the place too 
strong' foi* him, he returned to win- 
ter at Islaban, in order to be nearer 
at hand to act against AzzaS in 
the spring, as, in fact, he did, with 
such effect, that Azzad was reduced 
to emigrate into Turkey, where not 
meeting with the succour he hoped 
from the Pasha of Baghdaad, he re- 
solved to return inio Geoigia, and 
try if he should be more fortu- 
^nate in obtaining help from a 
Christian prince, of whom he had 
been the enemy ; bat with whom 
be bad lived in good harmony since 
tbe ooiiciasion of peace between 
tbem* 


Teymouras was dead j Heraclius, 
his son, had succeeded him : Aazad 
met with a hospitable reception, 
and found an asylum ; but the 
Georgian prince would not listen to 
any pioposihon tending to involve 
him in war with Peisia. 

Mohammed Hassan employed 
the remaindei ot the yeai in con- 
solidating his conquest of Aderbid- 
jan, and at the return of the fine 
season, in 175b, pioceeded against 
the south as an assured conquest. 
He bloke Upfrom Isfahan in Apiil, 
and arrived, by the end of May, 
before the walls of Shiraaz, with 
a greater force than had been 
seen united, in the same hands, 
since the death of Naddir. Rut 
this army, so numerous, so formi- 
dable, which made all the country 
tremble, and inflated the pi ide of 
Its master, so a> to make him neg- 
lect all his duties, and all piopnety 
of conduct, was in a sboit Umt 
reduced by desultory warfaie, and 
stiatagern, to a handful of men 3 
with which Mohammed retreated 
to Isfahan, in the latter part of 
June, and thought himself foiitunate 
in getting safe back to Mazanderaii 
where lie was attacked in his tujn,by 
Kerrim Khan's chief general, named 
Sheik Aali, defeated, wounded, and 
afterwards killed in the pursuit : 
hi5 possessions of every denomina- 
tion fell to tbe conqueror, and his 
whole family were led as hostages 
to Isfahan * This was in tbe win- 
ter of 17 5g. 

The death of Mohammed Hassan 
Khaan and the Right of Azad to 
Georgia, may be >aid to have left 
Kerrim no more enemies. Sharokh 
blind, bounded his wishes to a 
quiet and unmolested life in tbe 
Khorassan ; and Akbmed, satisfied 

with 


♦ His sons were seven in nnmberf and their names were Hussein Khan, Agha- 
Mehm^ Khan, tafiTar-kouli Khan, Ala-kottli Khaii» RcZa-lumh Khan, Moustala- 
|ouU Khan^ ami Mortcsa-kouli Khao* 
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with having dismembered Persia of 
the Kandahar, the Sedjentan, and 
Herat,, thought only of carrying his 
arms into the east. The reduction 
of Mazanderan necessarily pro- 
duced the submission of Ghiilan. 
Hiddeat obtained what he demand- 
ed, on condition of sending hosta- 
ges to Isfahan The governors of 
the Kerman and Lauristan, who 
had hitherto maintained themselves 
in a state of independence now 
agreed to do homage, provid^*d 
they were confiimed in their posts. 
Kerrim expedited their new dip- 
lomas, and they furnished hostages 
for good behaviour. The Arabs 
of jhe sea-coast likewise submitted, 
without difficulty, exqept two 
chiefs, against whom Kernm was 
obliged to make war * of these Emir 
Mahenna, who had formerly been 
a ringleader in the desertion of 
Kei rim’s standard by his country- 
men, under the walls of Isfahan, and 
had now usurped the government of 
Bender-Rik, a maritime town of 
the Persian gulf j the otUer was 
Sheik Suleyman, head of the tribe 
of Kheab, inhabiting' the Dilta, 
and circumjacent islaiids of the 
Shat-e}-Arab. Thus almost the 
whole of Persia was m allegiimce 
to Kerrim Khan. 

But a formidable enemy was 
beginning to shew himself in the 
Aderbidjay : this was Fettah-Aali 
Khan, one of A?zad’s officers, who 
had been left by Mohammed Has- 
san at Urmia, with four thousand 
Kadjars. Conciliatory offers hav- 
ing failed, Kerrim resolved to re- 
duce him by force of arms, and to 
this effect left Isfahan in April 
1761. Fettah Aali being besieged 
in Urmia, without hope of refief, 
surrendered himself in person, and 
implored Kerrim’s clemency which 
he ex^nenced. There stil] re- 
mained to deprive Azzad of all hope 


from the support of Georgia. A 
warlike message to Prince Heraolihs, 
who was more timid or prudent 
than his father Teymouras, effected 
the delivery of the refugee upon 
assurances, however, of honourable 
treatment, which Kerrim faitbfoRy 
acted up to 5 and Azzad, from a 
rival and a piisoner, became a guest 
and a friend. 

About this time some cabals 
were set on foot to remove Kerrim 
from the regency, Ismael having 
now reached his twentieth year. 
The discovery of these designs 
made Kernm accelerate his leturn 
to Isfahan, where in a Divan, 
which he convened a few days 
after his arrival, he so managed 
matteis as to obtain a more anip^ 
concession of authority under the 
title of Vekil, or lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom j and a short time 
afterwards he seat Ismael to Abada, 
a fortress between Isfahan. and 
Shiraaz, with orders to the governor 
for his tieatment as a king, but 
also for the safest custody of his 
person. 

The next act of the Vekil was 
the building a magnificent palace 
at Shiraaz, and transferring the seat 
ofgovernment fiom Isfahan to that 
cij^, wheie he afterwards resided, 
leaving the former under the go» 
vernment of his brother K^ki (or 
Zekki) Khaan who, in 1763, ac- 
cording fo examples, Of which we 
hive seen but tpo many in the 
coui'se of this history, conceived 
the project of .dethroning and 
supplanting his bi other. In this 
he was secretly supported by Fettah 
Aali, the same who defended the 
city of Urmia, and now residing in 
dignified letirementat Shifaaz. 
soon as the plot was discoveifed# 
Fettah Aah was arrested, and the 
correspondence sei;?ied upon him 5 
leaving no doubt ol his criminality. 
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be was beheaded. This and some with Saleyraan, evacuated the 
fither exemplary punishments dU- country, andconfined his operations 
concerted Zekki’s schemes, and to the attack of Mir Mahenna by a 
broufifht him to throw himself upon part of his army entrusted to the 
the Vekil s mercy,^ who spared command of E,m\r K.uneh Khan, 
him; and he afterwards remained an Arab chief, who was ordered to 

? [ulet at Shiraaz as Jong as Kerrim act in concert with Nasser the 
Jved. ' Sheik pf Bender- Abousher against 

One of the reasons for removing Bender Rik. On the approach of 
the court to Shiraaz was its prox- the assailants, Mir Mahenna, like 
imity to the sea coast, of which Suleyman, evacuated Bender Rik 
the Vekil now determined to avail in the month of June, and esigblish- 
himself for the execution of his ed himself at Khoueii, a small de- 
intentions relative to the Arab sertisland about four miles from the 
sheiks j who, during the troubles, one more considerable and better 
had ceased to pay tribute, or dis- known, bf Kharedsh, then occupied 
charge any of the duties of vassal- by the Dutch, upder a certain gover- 
3ge. He accordingly, in 17^5, en- porBuschman. Thearinatnent, by 
camped at a short, distance from which he was attacked, was sup- 
l&oban, a small city on the most ported by an English cruizer corn- 
eastern arm of the Shat-el-arab, manded by a captain Price, which 
near its mouth : This was Sheik assistance had been furnish'ed by 
Suleyman’s principal residence and the English agent, residing at 
sea-port. The Sheik was become Abousher, Mr. Natter, at the in- 
very powerful and had obtained stance of Sheik Nasser j but such 
such a degree of superiority over was the ill conduct of the oriental 
the others of his tribe, that he had portion of this combined force that 
gradually made himself master of no impression was made, and Emir 
almost the whole province of Shus- Kuneh Khan, like his, master the 
toa, or the ancient Susiana j he also Vekil relumed re infectd\. As soon 
possessed much shipping, used both as the allies had retired, Mir Ma- 
fortradeand war. When Kerri map- henna returned to Bender Rik > 
proached Goban, the Sheik passed having not only fruslrnted the 
over with his valuables and troops, attack upon himself, but aNo coiir 
to the insular pans of bis territory trived, ip an extraordinary way, ro 
where he was inaccessible. increase his dominions by surpns- 

Kerrlm, unprovided with naval ing and seizing the isle ol Kharedsh. 
means, had recourse to the Turkish He did not however long enjoy 
Mu^elim* of Basra; but that his success, for his tyrapiiy and 
officer either fearjful of committing ferocity was such, as to alienate the 
himself, pr gained by the Sheik, attachment of his trpops j and a plot 
(evaded the demand j and Kerrim, being formed against him he only 
wearied by delay, came to terms escaped 

^ • Mutselimf or means liierally a ** depositary of authority,” and is the 

title of provincial governors subordinate to a Path ft, ai w<is thr case at &sra, v'hich 
had beep annexed to tht PashaiH pi Bagbfhad m the begininng of the eighteentk 
(Century. 

' ^ Theeventi of this stnguUr campaign are related in much detail by Kiebuhf who 
was an eye witness of part of the operations. See F^age eft ilns^V (Amsterdam cc 
ytrgebt, 177 ^} U, p. 1^1. ^ 
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escaped by means of flight to Bas- 
ra ; where the Motselim, regarding 
him as a dangerous man, cut off his 
head. After the dekth of Mir 
Mahennathe two islands returned 
to the bands ofKerrim Khaan : and 
a long state of peace ensued, which 
he, however, found it necessary to 
interrupt by a rapture with the 
TurkSj pretexts for which, both of a 
religious and political kind, were 
not dirticultto find. 

On meeting with a refusal to 
certain demands, relating to the 
annual pilgrimage, of Persian devo- 
tees to the shrines of Meshed Aali 
and Meshed Hussein, situated in 
the Paskalik of Bagbdaad, to 
others relating to commercial inte- 
rests, the Vekii sent forth an arma- 
ment from the ports in the Persian 
gulf, against Bassa, by way of the 
Shat-el-Arab, while an army of 
50 thousand men marched by land 
under the command of another of 
his brothois, SaddekKlman, Beyler^ 
ley of Farsistan, The union of these 
forces, befoie Basra, took place in 
April, 1775, and the city was taken 
after thirteen months siege 5 during 
which it was defended with such 
vigour and ability by the Mutselim, 
named Suleyman, that although 
unsuccessful, he was eventually 
rewarded by being created a Pos/m 
of three touhk (horse-tails) and made 
governor-general of Baghdaad , Sher- 
sour, Basra and Merclin, in 1780! 

The war against Turkey was not 
marked by faither hostilities of 
importance, nor did the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of Persia 
suffer any serious interruption, 
till the year 1779, when Kerrim 
. was suddenly attacked by a malady 
which carried him in a few days 
to his grave, on the 13 th of March. 
He died in the 74 th year of his age, 

^ and m the nineteenth of hi8reig{v> if 
computed from the time be destroy* 


ed Mohammed Hassan. He had 
three sons, the second of whom, 
Mohammed Rasin Khan, he test in 
theyeai; J778, to his extreme sor- 
row : but the two others survived 
him! VIZ. Aboul Fettah Khaan, 
aged about thirty j and Mohammed 
Aali Khan, who might be about 
eighteen or nineteen years old, at 
the decease of his father. 

The race of Seffi was extinct j 
that of Naddir no longer existed, 
at least in Persia. Kerrim had 
therefore occupied a throne which 
in fact w^as vacant : for it is now 
the time to remark, that Ismael 
was not believed to be the issue of 
Shah Hussein, but his nomination 
was generally attributed to a device 
of Aali Merdan for captivating 
the suffrages of the people. The 
late regency, if not glorious, bad 
been eminently beneficial to the 
state. If the concurrence of such 
ciicumstances could form a title, 
to Kerrim it belonged to com- 
mence a new dynasty, and he 
ought to have been succeeded /by 
him whom birth, popularity, and 
military confidence called to fill 
his place. The person so designat- 
ed was the VekiFs eldest son, 
Aboul-Fettah Khaan. But the re- 
spect with which the deceased had 
inspired the Persians for his person, 
and the conviction with which he 
had impressed the gfahdees of his 
superiority, which opeiated like a 
spell against discord, during Ws life, 
no longer kept the Wicked in awe ; 
and the public peace was suddenly 
troubled by Zekki Khan, the par- 
doned rebel, disputing his nephi^’s 
inheritance j and availing himself 
of his military fufictiom at tte 
court, to constitute the whole royal 
family his prisoners before hii 
pretensions were even suspected, 
Master of the capital, bis neitt care 
^ .irai 
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was to assure his authority id the 
provinces^ and oue of his measures 
condabive to that end was the mis- 
sioa -of Aali Mourad* Khan to 
Tebr&n at the head of ten thousand 
troops, to observe thenofthern pro- 
vinces, 

Aali Mourad was the son of a 
Kurd, cousin german to the late re- 
gent } and his mother^ bbcome a 
widow, had married Saddek Khan. 
Indignant at the conduct Ot* his un- 
cle, 2!^kki, towards Aboul Feitah, 
Aii Mourad no sooner reached his 
destination, than so far from endea- 
vouring to dispose the people in 
favour of his employer, he began to 
prepare for ra.iking war against 
him, and for placing the rightful 
hbir upon the tluone. 

Ali Mourad found himself, in a 
few days, able to make head against 
Zekki and even to ofter him bat- 
tle with advantage. Being inform- 
ed that there was a strong party in 
favour of Aboul Fettah, in Isfahan, 
he advanced towards that city in 
the beginning of May, 1779* 

Saddek Khan was, as , has been 
already mentioned, at Basra. As 
soon as he learnt the events m 
Persia,^ he evacuated his conquest, 
and moved slowly and cautiously 
homewards, being desirous of see- 
ing the result of the struggle be^ 
tween the usurper and Aali Mourad 
before be decided which party to 
espouse. In order to give less 
fuapicton to his brother, he dis- 
charged a number of his men 
during the journey ^ and when he 
encamped, at two or three days 
marcK from Shtraaz, he had hardly 
more force than constituted an 
effectivetbody guard. 

An intercourse of politeness im- 
mediately took place between them* 


Zekki sent out hjs son, Akbar 
Khan, on a complimentary mis- 
sion, which was returned by a si- 
milar compliment, on the part of 
Saddek, who charged his son, Jaf- 
far, with friendly answers and valu- 
able presents. JafFar was not long 
at Shiraaz before he discovered that 
his uncle’s courtesies concealed a 
trap for his father, to whom he lost 
no time in returning by stealth, 
although not so ‘secretly but that 
Zekki was informed of his move- 
ments, and endeavoured to inter- 
cept him : failing m which, he 
placed three other of Saddek’s sons 
at Shiraaz under airest. All that 
Saddek was enabled to do, in con- 
sequence of this intelligence, was, 
topiovidefor his own safety; for 
desertion Soon reduced his followers 
to a retinue of three hundred per- 
sons, with whom be fled ,to the 
Kerman, where he found resources 
for re-appearing on the scene of ac- 
tion. Zekki had no sooner put Sad- 
dek to flight than he began to make 
dispositions for marching against 
AH-Mourad. These were effected 
with such promptitude, that in 
eight days be was ready to quit 
Shiraaz, where hi left one of his 
sons in charge, taking the route of 
Isfahan, and conducting in bis 
train Aboul Fettah, Moliammed 
Aali, and hiu three new prisoners, 
the sons of Saddek, to wit, Mattakki 
Khaan, Aali-Naghi Khaan, and 
Hassan Khaan. 

The first resistance he ejtpe- 
rienced was at a small to^n called 
Yezdekast, at which he arrived on 
the seventh day’s, march and halted 
the eighth to refresh his tioops, and 
to get possession of some money he 
hadintelligenceof. Non-compliance 
' with 


^ * Thifistheame so frequemly dhguised by western historians under the cor- 
ij^pted sound of Amfath* 
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with his requisition, on this point 
irritated him to such a degree, that 
in his r^ge hotbreateried the city 
with destruction, and actually com- 
mitted such violence, that a plot 
was immediately laid to anticipate 
his vengeance : the execution was 
neither tardy nor difficult •, the 
cords of his tent were cut the same 
night j it fell over him j and be- 
fore he could extricate himself 
from the superincumbent weight, 
he was pierced with a hundred 
wounds, and left dead on the spot. 

Aboul Fettah was released by 
the army, and placed in the com- 
mand by acclamation : his first act 
was to notify the event to AaJi 
Murad, and on receiving a dutiful 
answer from this latter, heieturned 
td Shiraaz, where he was inaugu- 
rated as chief of the nation j for, 
aftei his father’s example, he would 
not assume the kingly title) on 2 1st 
June, 1779. 

Almost all the Khaans sent him 
their submission, the Pasha of 
Baghdaad even complimented him 
in the name of his master the 0th- 
man Saltaan, Abd’ul-hamed^ and a 
fresh dawn of tranquillity and hap- 
pinesi» again appeared over Persia. 
This was obscured before two 
months w^ere hardly at an end by 
the appearance of Saddek Khaan 5 
against whom Abdul Fettah had 
not conceived any suspicions 5 
but confiding in his professions and 
demonstrations, received him into 
Shiraaz without precaution. It is 
painful to have to' recount fresh 
crimes, and to have fresh complaints 
to utter, that there should be 
always in this world a succession of 
men worked up^n by the mania of 
governing others, when* they know 
not how to command themselves, 
but so it is I and in a few days after 
bis entry, that is to say, on the 26th 


A;igust, Saddok contrived to sur- 
prise his nephew, made him cap- 
tive, and put an end to bis hopes 
by the cruel operation we have 
had the pain of recording so often. 

It may nevertheless be supposed 
that Saddek would have stopped 
here without further effusion of 
blood, if Aall Mourad had not 
taken up arms a second time, and 
after some advantages over minor 
provincial competitors, taken pos- 
session of Isfahan in the name of 
Aboul Fettah, towards the end of 
December; 1 779 i and in the spring 
of the following year, adopted the 
resolution of laying siege to Shiraaz, 
which he accordingly invested in 
the month of June. We have 
already had occasion to remark the 
want of skill and science in this 
branch of the military art, among 
the Persians, a want of proficiency 
common to all the parlies, so that 
;hecit> was, in fact, more blockaded 
than besieged : more than six months 
passed in impotent efforts, on both 
sides ) till, at last, about the end of 
February 178I, Aaii Mourad, by 
corrupting the guard of a certaih 
gate, gained possession of the city j 
and Saddek was forced to take re- 
fuge in the citadel with slender 
means of resisting sO sudden a turn 
of fortune. Finding himself una- 
ble to protract the defence of the 
fortress, he attempted to negotiatea 
capitulation, but without effect ; 
and he was obliged to surrender 
at discretion. The conqueror, for 
the moment, confined bis vengeance 
to putting out the eyes of the con- 
quered prince and of his son and 
grandsons, to thenumber oftwcnty- 
six persons : but a few days aRer- 
wards Akbar Khan, the son of 
Zekki, received orders to piit tfaefu 
all to death except Jafiar Khan, who 
was spared. Ibe death of Ak\m 
clos^ 
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dosely followed that of Saddek : the 
one was the result of a semi-bar- 
barous system of policy 5 the other 
was the just punishment of treache- 
ry and ingratitude. He was de- 
tected in the design of assassinating 
Aali Mourad, and condemned to 
die by the hands of Jaffar, who, 
having to avenge his father and 
biothers, undertook without reluc- 
tance the office of executioner. 

. We must not omit to state, that 
during tlie siege of Shiraaz, the 
famous Azzad Khaan died in hts 
jpilaee of a natural death, aged 60 
years. His funeral obsequies weie 
celebrated with much pomp, m 
October 178O; and after the siege 
his wives, children, and slaves 
were permitted by Aali Mourad, 
m conformity to the testamentary 
dispositions of the deceased, to re- 
tire with Ins propel ty and to con- 
vey bis corpse to Kaboul. 

The fall of Shiraaz caused all 
those who held for Saddek in the 
iouth to lay down their arms, an 
example which was speedily fol- 
lowed in allihe north j there was 
only the Mazandeian and Ghillan, 
where tl;e inhabitants refused to 
adhere to the general voice, and 
declared they would only yield 
obedience to Agba Mehmed 
Khaan. 

The reader will recollect that 
when Mohammed Hassan, chief 
of the Kadjars was slain in 17 
the troops under Sheik Aali, 
bis seven sons were conducted 
prisoners to Isfahan, and were ren- 
dered 'hostages by the Vekil 5 
the second of these wag the perso- 
nage we are now about to treat 
of, who has since been long known 
to, the world as the ruler of Per- 
sia, but generally by the desig- 
nation of the old eunuch $ having 
been efiasculated at a tender age 
hy order of Naddir Shah, in one 


of the fits of cruelty that marked 
the latter part of his reign ; the 
youth having fallen into his' hands 
at the capture of some stiong hold, 
m quelling one of the many in- 
surrections that broke out after 
the Shah’s return from the expedi- 
tion to Hindostan, 

After the death of the Vekil, 
Agha Mehmed Khan escaped from 
Shiraaz with two. of his brothers, 
Jaffai-kouli Khan and Ali-kouli 
Khan, and reaching Astr-abad, 
possessed himself ot that place, the 
peculiar domain of his othei brother, 
Mopstafa, levied troops amongst his 
national tribe the Kadjais, and the 
Turkmans of Khorassan, and be- 
tame eventually master of Taberis- 
tan and of all the rest of the Ma- 
zanderan. During the siege of 
Shiraaz, by Aali Mourad, he passed 
the Caspian mountains and took 
Kashin. When Aali Mourad, 
discerning the clanger of the five 
important provinces of the north 
falling a prey to an adventurer, 
whose pretensions were but too 
evident, instantly detached against 
him a body of thiity thousand rpen, 
under his son Sheik Veis, who used 
such diligence, that he arrived under 
the walls of Tehran before the 
end of Jui>e, 178I, and obliged 
Mehmed to repass the mountains. 
During this campaign Moustafa 
driven by Mehmed from Astr- 
abad, came and offered his services 
to Sheik Veis, bringing with him 
his youngest brother Morteza- 
kouli. The two warriors "were 
favourably received, and obtained 
commands. The next campaign, 
of 1782, was marked by failures 5 
that of 1783 was less active, ope- 
rations being mostly of an indirect 
nature in tbe province of Ghillan, 
which were the cause of much 
misfortune to Hideat the Khaan 
of that province} but the year 

1784 
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178^4 was much more favourable 
to Sbeik Veis, who after succes- 
sively driving Mebmed fiom post 
to post, at last obliged bim to throw 
himself into Astr-abad j* where 
he was expected soon to surrender ; 
but Persia had not yet reached the 
measure of its misfortunes, and 
Mebmed held outj while the Turk- 
man’s acting upon ^ the hoe of 
Sheik Veis’s comnuuucations, cut 
off his convoys, and reduced him to 
such straits that Aali Mourad 
found It necessary to, leave Isfahan 
on (be 24th July, J 784, and advance 
to the succour of his son. < 

This assistance enabled Sheik 
Veis to carry the place before the 
end of summer, Afehmed fleeing 
with his brothel s Jad'ar-kouli and 
Ala-kouli to Bostan, a city which 
was the patrimony of his family, 
which contained all that he held 
most piecionsj andwheiehekeptin 
confinement, for reasons unknown, 
his bi other Reza-kouli, who was 
one of the principal officers of Aali 
Mourad when the aimy of that 
chief revolted at Isfahan ; he then 
retired with eight hundred Kadjars, 
which he commanded, to Shiraaz 
and remained there during the 
siege. Notwithstanding thestrength 
and resources of his position, there 
would now have been an end of 
the future tyrant of Persia, if Sheik 
Veis had not unseasonably dis- 
gusted his army, insomuch that it 
mutinied after blockading Boslan 
for two months, and Sheik Veis 
was obliged to escape for his life 
with three or tour thousand men, 
comprehending his own body- 
guaid, to Tehran, while the muii- 
neers seized the military chief and 
marched southward. 


Aali Mourad much affected by 
this reverse, and endowed with 
sagacity to appreciate all the impor- 
tance of the incident, determine to 
charge himself with the hUercep- 
t;on of the deserters at Isfahan : 
but in a trying winter’s march 
thither, the roads being covered 
with snow, Aali Mourad, sickly 
and weak, fell a victim to bis 
exertions, and died on 1 J th Febru- 
ary, 1785, at the village of Agha 
Kaamal, three sn>all days journey, 
(or about do miles) from Isfahan. 

It so happened that, at this pre- 
cise time, Jaffar Khaau bad quitted 
his government (of Shoustei) and 
had niaiched towards the capital 
at the head of such troops as be 
could collect, without its being 
clearly understood whether he 
came to ilie assistance of his half- 
bi other, Aali Mourad, or whether 
he meditated the depriving him of 
his Clown. Be it as it may, he 
ainved just in time to disconcert, 
on the uneli^md, the plans of the 
principal ijiiinister of state, Mirza- 
kebbi, in favour of the son or bro- 
ther of the deceased, and on the 
other to defeat the designs of the 
governor of the city, named Bagheri 
for himself. The troops during 
this short interregnum, had began to 
commit all imaginable excesses, 
when Jaffar reaching the environs 
of Isfahan, although with a very 
few thousand men, yitdded to the 
instances of the inhabitants for 
their deliverance from tumult, and 
entered the capital on the 1 8th of 
the sa.^e month. Sheik Veis who 
had set out from Tehran on the 
first news of his father’s death, and 
travelled post-haste, attended only 

by 


* Tlicie successes of Aali Mourad’s arms were celebrated throughout Persii bv 
fetes of extraordinary magiiiiicence, partirularly at Islahan, where rejoicini^s arc 
described by an eye-witness, Monsieur de Ferriires-Sauvaboeuf.—M^ moires Folitiquei 
ct Geographiques. T. I. p. S91. 
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by a few individuals of bis house- 
l^id, now arrived without precau* 
tion pr suspicion, and found him- 
self a prisoner in chains, before 
he could recover from his first 
astonishment. 

Jaffer at the same time seized 
all the other children^ and kin- 
dred of Aali, as well as other per- 
sons Whom he judged adverse or 
dangerous ; and, in the beginning 
of March, assumed, like the two 
last incumbents, the title of ^Fekil^ 
or Lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom of Persia. 

The army of JafFar was so much 
more numerous, than the revenue 
of the state could provide for, that 
he soon began to £nd his means 
of payment very deficient : this 
obliged him to have recourse to such 
expedients of personal severity, 
towards thp richest of the nobles, 
and the principal monied men of 
the metropolis, as led the sufferers 
to invite Agha Mehmed Khaan, 
to come to their relief. He was 
now freed from all his enemies j 
and, as soon as he received the let- 
ters of the mal-contents, put him- 
self in motion for Isfahan, with 
k force which was every day re- 
ceiving augmentations, from the 
wreck of the late contending ar- 
mies, and reached that city, on 
the 6th May, 1785: JafFar had 
left it two days before, taking the 
road of Sbiraazj he carried off 
with him the sons of Aali Mourad 
Whom betook the customary pre- 
bautioQ of reducing to a state of 
blindness. Mehmed did not long 
remain inactive at this place, for 
on the 15th June we 6nd him 
ehgaged in an expedition, against 
the •western provinces, very impo- 
liticly conceived, and conducted 
witli so little skill, that he was de- 
feiited by the mountaineer inhabi- 
tfints of the Loristan, and obliged 


to betake himsClf again to Tehran# 
of which turn in affairs JafFar 
availed himself to return to Isfa- 
han ihelatterendof August. Tore- 
late the remaining eventsof the war 
between the two principal competi- 
tors, diversified only by the troubles 
produced by collateral rivals, would 
only be a repetition of the scenes 
we have already so often bad to de- 
scribe 5 suffice it to say, that while 
Mehmed was consolidating his 
power in the north, JafFar was 
not less intent upon mantaining 
obedience in the south, where 
he sent his son, Loutf Aali, with 
a chosen body of cavalry. This 
prince was then about thirty years 
of age, born with the hap- 
piest disposition, and trained to 
arms under Aali Mourad. While 
the son was thus actively and sue* 
cessfully employed, the father 
marched from Shiiaaz in May, 
1788 , with an army, not less than 
50 thousand men, towaids Isfahan, 
which he entered, for the third 
time, on 21st October : Ala Konli, 
who held it for his brother, Meh- 
roed, to whom he had always re- 
mained attached, having evacuated 
it some days previously, and taken, 
with his army, the route of Teran. 

At this conjuncture, Loutf All 
had just returned triumphant t« 
Shiraaz, from his southern mis- 
sion^ and had, on liia arrival, expe- 
dited a courier toJaffar, demanding 
permission to come and join him, 
when he learnt that his father 
abandoned Isfahan^ for the third 
time, and was actually on his way 
back to Shiraaz. 

In fact, JafFar had left it preci- 
pitately on 2nd November, owing 
to* a report that Isnwel Khaan, 
sop of Soggiadi Khaan, a brother 
of Kerrim (who died before the 
vekil) and bis own cousin ger- 
man, whom he had Ueated with 
viulfcOce 
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Violent and indignity to extort 
money, was approadiing with a 
considerable army, entrusted to 
him by Mehmcd : — what gave rise 
to this rumour was Ismael’s having, 
in fact, tendered his services to the 
eunuch, with an offer of serving 
his cousin Jaffar against whom 
he sought revenge for the outrages 
he had suffered at his hands. 'He 
had been received with aistinction 
by Mehmed, and retained at . bis 
court, with prom’ses of employ- 
ment 5 but Mehmed ever on the 
watch, to nip competition in the 
bud. instead of giving him the 
expected command, had him sur- 
prised at one of the numerous 
entertainments given to him by 
the courtiers, and put out his eyes. 
So that, in fact, Jaffar had run 
away from a phantom of hi^ own 
imagination, or his conscience, and 
could not be prevailed upon, even 
when undeceived, either to return 
or to permit his son to carry into 
execution, the vigorous counsels 
he had not^ ceased to give his fa- 
ther, from the moment he had 
recovered his astonishment, at 
their meeting Loutf Aali was 
sent back to finish what was left 
undone in the south, and Jaffar 
remained at Sliiraaz, under a 
course of medical tredtment,which 
some experiments he had been 
trying upon his constitution, to 
counteract coipulency, rendered 
necessary. His own imprudence, 
tn the first case, and the ignorance 
of his physicians in the second, 
had reduced him so low^ that his 
life began to be d^paired of, when 
his dissolution wab unexpectedly 
accelerated by a conspiracy among 
some thirty princes, or nobles, de- 
tained as state prisoners or hosta- 
ges, in the interior of the palace, 
who, by means of a ladder, gained 
entrance to the royal apartment^ 


and cutoff hishead,on the 22d Jan- 
uary, lysp. The conspirators had, 
at (he same time, formed Intrigues 
and cabals in the city, where mea- 
sures were taken so well, that on 
the signal given, "by throwing Jaffar’s 
head from the palace terrace^ .the 
principal posts were surprised^ tnd^ 
together With the citadel, already 
in the hands of those in “ the 
secret, before the regent’s death 
even was known to the inhabi- 
tants of Shiraaz, by the lower 
classes, of whom he was in g^e- 
ral regretted, having always pre- 
ferred emptying the pockets of 
the rich to excessive taxation of 
the poor. This, in fact, was the 
key to the conspiracy } the first 
object of which being thus ac- 
complished, the next was to elect 
a new chief before the return of 
Loutf Aali, whose merit and po- 
pularity rendered him a stum- 
bling block to the designs of all 
pretenders to the throne. Seyd 
Mourad one of the conspirators, 
was the' one who, from having 
early taken his measures, and 
secured military support, fbrced> 
in some sort, the assembly of his 
associates to declare in his favour. 
He was a nephew of Aali Mourad 
^and of Jaffer, the xsame whom 
SheikVeis joined aiKom, in 17 bl, 
he was afterwards, during the re^ 
gency of his uncle, for three 
years governor of Pars - estan. 
When shortly after the death of 
A^li Mourad, Jaffar came to 
Shiraaz with the remains of bia 
army, Seyd Mourad was unde-^ 
cided oil the point of refusing 
him admittance ; nor did he allow 
him to enter the city tilLhe heard 
that Sheik Veis was prisoner, and 
incapacitated from reigning. Jaf- 
far had dissembled bk resenu 
ment, and even conimued tet treat 
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hi* nephew with dWtinction till he 
found a pretext for placing him 
under , confinement in the palace^ 
about the tnonih of ApriU 1787* 

When Louif Aali Jearnt the 
death of his fttther^ and the means 
hy which it had been effected^ he 
puttied his army, where he supposed 
some ramifications of theconspi* 
racy might have reached, and 
went to Abousher ; where, by the 
good offices of the Sheik (Nasser) 
of that place he soon colJedted the 
means of asserting his pietensions 
as heir to the deceased regent. 
Counting more on the fidelity, than 
ti»e number of bis followers, be did 
not hesitate to march for Sbiraaz 
with only two thousand cavalry, and 
at the head of that small force en- 
tered the city in defiance of the 
conspirators, on dih May, 1789, the 
people having d<*clared openly for 
him. Seyd Mourad, and all the 
others who like him had been ac- 
cessary to the mrrdir of JafFar, 
were punished with death : as f^r 
their less guilty accomplices, some 
bad their eyes put out, and the rest 
were bastimaded.” 

Seyd Mourad had called Agha 
Mebmcd Khan to his iielp# and the 
latter was on his march for Sbiraaz 
wl^en he was informed of the re- 
entry of Loutf Aali Khan and the 
death of the conspirators. He 
bad with him his hi others, Jaffar- 
kouli and Ala-kouli. Moustafa 
had been blinded in the course t>f 
the preceding year, and Reza-kouli, 
whoyvas confined in a castle of the 
Mazanderan, had found means to 
escape and reach the Touran. 

Aali had made such good 
use of bis time in organizing his 
army, that Mehmed having reached 
the vicinity of Shjraaz, towards the 
latter bnd of June, Loutf Aali was 
ready to give bm battle with a 


well appointed force, of 30 thousabd 
men, by the 7tb August, 1789^ 

Victory had almost declared for 
the justerCause, wlieti the defectidn 
of Loutf Aali’s left wing, under Mo- 
hammed Khaan, produced such 
discouragement anaong the rest of 
the troops, that they retreated m 
disorder to the city, and Mehmed 
recovered from bis fright, gained 
the day : nevertheless he was able 
to make so little impression on the 
place after 40 days attack, that 
fearing a blockade, in his turn, from 
some intelligence he received, he 
evacuated his camp on the 20th 
September, and retired to Tehran. 

Loutf Aali availed himself of this 
retreat to pursue and punish those 
who had so sham^fi;!llX deserted 
him in the field, and to make an 
attempt against Isfahan by surprise; 
but being thwarted in the outset, by 
several untoward circumstances, he 
was constrained to renounce that en- 
terprise for the present, and re- 
turned to Sbiraaz, where he employ- 
ed the winter in giving stability to 
his government, by the restoration of 
order, and in endearing himself ta 
the people, by femed)ing, as far 
as in him laid, the evils which civjl 
troubles had done to agriculture, 
and to the useful arts of life. 

In the following spring, 1790# 
Mehmed repeated his customary 
annual visit to Isfahan, but did not 
attempt any tbipg against Sbiraaz, 
and returned to Tehran, whither he 
contrived this year to inveigle biz 
brother Jaffar-koull, who had lett 
him in a ht of ill humour and dis^ 
gust, and having him in bis power, 
after a reconciliation, to all appear- 
ance the most complete, caused him 
on raking leave# to be attacked by 
two armed men and massacred 
before his eyes, 

Loutf Aali meanwhile bad not 
confined himself mere^ to the 
formidable 
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refonnofabtsses^and to the making had shewn less harshness towards 
good and wh<^lesome' laws for the rich and powerful^ and less 
the part of the klngdtnn he govern- timidity towards bis enemy, he 
ed ; but had prepari^d the means for would not have prepared calamities 
bringing the rest of Persia under for his son, and thereby prolonged 
his dominion* The inhabitants of the troubles of his country : for the 
Isfahan especially, ashamed of the letter would undoubtedly have 
eunuch’s yoke, waited with impaii- destroyed the ferocious Mehmed, 
ence for the appearance of I^utf and taken rank amongst great men, 
Aali before their walls ; but his that is to say, among the benefac- 
dcparture from Shiraaz was the tors of mankind, 
forerunner of misfortunes that The plan of this register not 
terminated with his life. The admitting of graphic embellishment 
ambition of the person to whom or illusiratum, it is to be feared 
he entrusted the government, the the reader, not versed in oriental 
inconstancy of the multitude, and geography, will have been wearied 
the treachery of those in whom he by the frequent repetition of names 
placed confidence, led to Mebmed’s of 'places, withoit a clue to their 
gaining possession of his capital in relative positions. Piior, theieforOi 
the course of the following year, to entering on the reign with which 
and finally to his person being de- we are about to conclude this 
livered up to that implacable enemy, memoir, we will avail ourselves 
who, after pulling out his eyes, only of this natural pause in the histori- 
prolonged his life to add insult to cal part of our work to give the 
cruelty. reader a bud s-eye view of the ter» 

Mehmed returned to Tebrap in ntorial division of dfei tain countries, 
September, 1793, dragging his pi i- which will be more frequently 
soner after him to adorn Ins tri- named in the following pages^ 
umph, exposing him thoughoUt his than heretofore ; countries more 
progress to the curious gaze of the celebrated than known, 
populace j and in the course of the The space comprised between 

winter put him to death, with such the Euxine and Caspian seas is 
of his relatives as bkared his cap- divided into divers states or pro- 
^ tivity, . vinces, which either belong to, or 

Thus perished in the flower of depend on, Persia, Russia, or the 
hU age a prince of whom Persia Othman porte respectively. Mln- 
atill deplores the "misfortunes, and grelia* and Gurielf on the Black' 
will long coiitinue to regret the sea, as well as Jmmerettaf are 
loss. If Jaffer had lived a few governed by princes, Dominalljr 
years longer j aha above all, if he tributaries to Turkey. Dagh-estan, 

' Tabesserao, 

* Mingrcl, or h^mrelta, it situated between the rivers Kodours and 

RioQch (Phasii)f the first ptftiug it from the Abaztan country, and tne other froth 
Imnierella. It is about loo nules long, by 60 miles broad* fCfbardin*/ ^ 

f Guriel is a martplIM district, extendine^ from the' river Rioneh to the 
iSitleofGonieb* fibidtj 

il^ Immerettai the Iberia of the aoebtus. in s6 miles long by (0 jniks broad t Jc 
conmns three castles, via. ScaoilEir on the side of a valley, and two on Caueaiail/i^t^p 
.T)^ fort w the tUoiN»» once hedged ns thfi 

iunsdkrfon^^bfsinow to ihe Turks. fUU.J 
Voi. 10. t 
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Tabesseran, Shirvan, Moghan, and 
Gjhillan, all on the weitern coast of 
the Caspian, form part of Persia^ and 
are governed by khaans. Ghibrgi- 
«8tan* in the centre, was, up to the 
year 1783, under a Czar, (prince) 
reputed the vasbal of Persia. To 
the north are the Abbazes,t and 
the Cherkez,J contiguous to the 
river Kouban, who fiorn their 
strong defensive position, amidst 
the fastnesses of Mount Kabkas, 
(Caucasus) have generally main- 
tained a great degree of indepen- 


dence, both of Russia and Turkey, 
measuring tl>eir submission te 
either, by the circumstances of 
their particular interests during 
peace, or by the balance of mili- 
tary preponderance during war. 

To the south is Erraeni, (Arme- 
nia,) that part of which extend- 
ing from Trebizond, into the in- 
terior, as far as, and compre- 
hending the fortified cities of Kars 
and Ackalzlkkeh,^ belongs to the 
Porte, H and is administered by 
Turkish Pashas.^ 


• Thi« is the Georgia of European writers in general ; the Russians call this 
country Grusinia; but the natiYes call themselvc* Carthueli. The European 
appellation it credibly derived from the greek ‘Mabourers of the 

earth.** 

f The coast of the Abbazes, (denominated in some old maps, Ai^as) hat one 
fortified town Called Annapa, (lately taken by the Russians from the Turks) 
standing on a promontary at the entrance of a bay which offers temporary ancho- 
rage to shipping, and two indifferent harbours more to the southward, named 
Seqhudjak and Ghelindjik. 

I The Cherkez are the people we chuse to call Circassians ; they were named 
by the ancients Zagaani^ or moun&k.ineer3 ; Pomponiui-Mela calls them Sarga- 
ciani. 

Shiraaz is about five days journey by caravan, from its sea port Abou-ihef i 
it is the capital of the province of Farsistan, and stands in an extensive and fer- 
tile plain; it is a walled town, and contains a numerous and active population; 
it has been celebrated for the manufactory of glass, and its wine is renowned 
through th^ East The writer has drunk of it, so far distant from the place of 
its growth at is Constanunople. Niebuhr relates of its climate, that in the night 
of 2d March, 1765, it froze so sharply, that the waters bad ice on them, m tht 
morning as thick ts the back of a kfitsfe. 

$ This Turkish frontier fortress, is 5 leagues from the river Riir, or Kouf , 
{Cyrus.) , ^ 

I As correctness is desirable, it may not be amiss to make a short pause at 
these words, which have been unaccountably naturalized amongst us, with what 
propriety, or from what necessity, the reader will judge. Porte is French for 
mfpi^ a gate or entrance, a frequent oriental figure of speech to express a dwel- 
lings At Constantinople it is used to describe ihe<affictal residence of the Grand 
Vizier, under whose roof most of the offices of government are collected, some- 
thing like as at Somersethouse, and where the several Ministers of State are 
daily attendance Hence it is applied in diplomatic language to the govem- 
menc at large ; in which sense it is'employed in the text to distinguish the policy 
of the Ministry, from the feelings of the Court. Osmanh is the vernacular destg- 
fiation of the nation, we call Turks,** who never use that appellation amongst 
themselves, Imf as a term of reproach generally applied to, or descriptive of, per- 
ions whose manners are rustic or boorish 

f The Turkish term P({sha^ is formed of two Persian words fa^sba^ which ver- 
bally means vice-roy : every Pasha of the first class, denoted by the mstgnta of three- 
tiorse-tailt, earned before him on a man h,'vor fixed at his quarters, is in fa^t a Pem$r 
(Iktraliy ounzirh but tbc former, Pashut is the customary title, which m Turkey 
always follows the name, with the sole exception of Princes of the Blood, in con- 
tradistioc^n to Pcin^esscH, the title SouUamri (Suhan) being common to both, 
they tiy, Snltaan Mabmood, but Haddijeh Sultan. The term Sultana is a 
ttnd its vulgar application to the female partnen of the Imperial couch 
an absurdly ; they are styled Kaddm* 
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Russia, which ever since the reign 
t)f Peter 1. had adopted the exten- 
lion of its already vast territory, 
as a system, after successively 
uniting all the countries situated 
between the sea of Azof {Palus 
Mceotis) and the mouth of the 
Volga, advanced her frontiers 
to the roots of Caucasus ; but till 
the reign 'of the Persian ruler, 
now under consideration, had not 
formed permanent establishments 
beyond the river Terrek, which 
flows into the Caspian, about one 
hundred miles from Derbend, 
But her system on this side, receiv- 
ed complete developement by the 
convention concluded on 24th 
July, 1783, between Catheiine II, 
and Heraclius, consisting of 13 
articles signed on the part of Rus- 
sia, by Princes, Paul Patiemkin, 
( Potemkin ) and Ivvan, (John) 
Bagration ^ and on that of Georgia 
by Garsewan Chawts - Chaadsef 
The principal stipulations of which 
document were, the renunciation 
by the C%ar, (Heraclius-Teimou- 
rasovitch) of Karduel and Racket, 
(for so is the prince of Georgia 
styled in the text) of all depend- 
ance upon Persia, declaring that 
he acknowledged no earthly power 
superior to himselt, save and ex- 
cept tlie imperial throne of Rus- 
sia. In return for which that 
power guaranteed the integrity ot 
his actual and future possessions, 
as well as the hereditaiy succes- 
sion to the principality, reserving, 
however, a right of investiture-^ 
^he ceremonial of which is de- 
tailed in the treaty. Diplomatic, 
commercial andjiscai arrangements 
form the rest of this state paper, 
which appears, notwithstanding its 
importance, to have occupied Tittle 
of the attention of the Western 
world. It, however, was the seal 
•f Russian supremacy in the East. 


It was concluded four years after 
the death of Kerim Khan, at a 
time when the different pretenders- 
to the Persian government, while 
making war amongst themselves, 
were creating the causes for col- 
lision with Russia, sooner or later.^ 
Perhaps the latter speculated on a 
dismembennent of the kingdom 5 
but if so, in thot she erred, for the 
year lypS found Agha M^^hmed 
Khaan, sole and absolute master 
of Persia, and at the head of a 
considerable and warlike army. 

His first political measure, after 
destroying Ijontf-Aali, and after 
the submission of tlie South, wa» 
to summon Heraclius as a feuda- 
tory to his court, wuh the regular 
tnbute due to the stJle, and cus- 
tomary presents to the sovereign, 
and to receive his fermaan (edict) 
of investiture. The latter desi- 
lous to gain time, gave evasive 
answers, and it was not till a pe- 
remptory command, ^hat he made 
a categorical declaration of the 
new relations subsisting with Rus- 
sia. 

This refusal determined Meh- 
med to ni:untain the rights of the 
crown he had usurped- by force 
of aims. In the autumn of 1794 , 
he had ordeied all the'' Khans, 
chiefs and' tribes, to meet him with 
their contingenis of tioops at Teh- 
ran, belore the end of winter, 
which puDcrujliy obeyed. In 
Api il, 1793;, he review ed this force, 
amounting 10 luoie than four-score 
tiiou'^and men, and maiched at 
then head to Kasbiu, leaving his 
nephevV, Babba Khaan, son of his 
eldest brother Hussein Kkaan, in 
the principal government of. the 
Southern provinces. 

When he got to Ardebrt, he 
formed hi® army into three divi- 
sions. The first was sent into thl ' 
Mogbati* 
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M(^han, Sbirvan,and Dagh-est^n.* Khaans of Errivan aod Chbtchc 
The second was ordered to march to reason ; they soon entered into 
^ Errivan, whither, on the first capitulations, by which the Geor- 
appearances of hostility, the son gian prince was allowed to return 
of fcteraclius had been sent with home after engaging for his father’s 
a consideiable force. The thiid, lenewal of obedience and fidelity, 
under the personal command of The object of the campaign thus 
Mehmed, moved against Chutche, obtained, Mehmed reform^ pavf 
(or Choss) a city of the upper of his army, and removed to I'eh- 
Armenia, strongly situated on an ran for the winter, 
eminence, 20 leagues from the Heraclius had not neglected on 
river Araxes. It was held by a the buist of the tempest, to claim 
Kbaan, named Ibrahim, who, in the stipulated succours of Russia, 
the hope of succour from Georgia, through the medium of the go- 
opposed a resistance, which was so governor - geneial of Caucasus, 
little expected by the assailant, named Goudov itch ^ but that offi- 
that not being provided with bat- cer, not conceiving the danger so 
tering artillery and the other reqni- imminent as repiesented, had not 
sites for a siege, he meiely left a judged it necessary to move, and 
sufficient force to mask the place, had even been dilatory in making 
and proceeded to join and rein- his report to St. Pelersburgh. But 
force the second division wdiich the empress Catherine was no 
had also met with a check at sooner informed of what had hap- 
Errivan. The defenders of Erfivan pened, than she directed a geneial, 
did not, however, wait tor his named Savchif, who commanded 
arrival before tl>e city, but sallied a small corps of troops on the fron- 
fortb to meet him in the field, tiers, to advance and occupy Der- 
where Mehmed, after a display of bend, without loss of time. Her 
valour worthy of a better name, orders weie tollowed, but the place, 
gained a decisive victoiy, esui- too strong for a coup-de-matn, not 
Wished a strict blockade of Erivan, yielding to a summons, and the 
joined the first division of his army season being too far^dvanced for 
at Candjea, and moved with such regulai opeiations, the winter pas- 
rapidity towards Teflis, that Hera- sed without further hostilities on 
dins, who did not expect that the either side. During this season, 
capital would be approached till general count Valerian Zoubof, 
after the fall of the two cities (brother to the empress’s last 
already named, abandoned his rest- favourite) was charged to assemble 
dence, retired to Racket, and Meh- the whole disposable force of the 
med enteied the metiopolis of frontier, and act offensively. The 
Georgia without ^resistance, in campaign opened m Apnl, 1790, 
October, 1795, after levying a by the array, about 35 thousand 
heavy contribution on the coun- strong, passing the Terrek, attack- 
try, causing the death of numbers, uig and taking Derbend, and ad- 
and making fifteen thousand of the vancmg by the-sea shore as far as 
inhabitants slaves, dismantling the Backow, while a flotilla, with four 
tl|e castle, &c. the invader retired, thousand troops on board, kept pace 
The example of Teflis brought the xyith them. 

* mouQtain, Msta&H, country or land, tantamount to the well known 

eamegiventoa diikrtct of Scotland—*^ The Highlands.** 
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General 25oubof met with hardly Khorassan, which, it will be recol-r 
any thing thajt deserves the name lected, was, in 1752. erected into 
of resistance} and having occupied an independent sovereignty, fgr 
Backow without disturbing the in- Sharokh, was bent upon ex-» 
habitants j finding the health of polling from thence the descen* 
his army materially affected by the dants of Naddir, whose rights to 
summer heats near the sea, re- his throne he was not ignorant of«j 
moved, in June, to a more salu- but it seems surprising that he 
bnous situation, ten or twelve should, after giving such umbrage 
leagues in the interior, being a to Russsia, as he must have been 
cool valley, near the sources of well aware his ravaging Georgia 
the Atchai, a rivulet which flows would do, chose this moment for 
into the Caspian, twelve leagues intestine war. 
nortli- west of Backow. Whatever were his motives of 

He remained in this camp till conduct in ttiis particular, as soon 
August, when he advanced to as the troops, to whom he had 
Shamaki, (the old) where he pas- given leave of absence till the 
sed the remainder of the unhealthy month of March, had rejoined 
season till October* he then broke their colours, he took his way to 
up, and emerging fiom the moan- Mazanderan, about the sairie lime 
tains, suddenly appCdfing before that the Russians passed the Ter- 
New Shamaki, situated five or six lek • and after a short stay, for re- 
leagues from the other, the Persian freshmen t and supplies, at Astra- 
comraander fled, and the Russians bad, he marched strait to Meshed, 
enteied the place. where ,Shaiokh was still living. 

From hence General Zoubof de- This prince liad been a quiet wit- 
tached a coi ps, under Lieutenant- ness to all the revolutions of Per- 
general Koisakof, to take Candjea, sia for more than forty years, satis- 
and ascending the river Kur, as far fied with maintaining the tranquil- 
asTeflis, to occupy the whole of lity of his dominion<i, which he 
Georgia. The mam aimy ruov- governed by means of his eldest 
ing southward, after passing the son. 1 be appearance of Mehmed 
river about twelve leagues fniin left Iiiin no doubt as to his designs} 
its mouth, found itselt, at the be- and being unfit for resistance him- 
ginning of wintei, in the Moghaii, self, he contented hirasdlf with 
and encamped nearly at the spot advising his sons to provide for 
wheieNaddir was pioclairaed 5/iaA their own safety, and went forth 
of Persia, by the deputies of the to receive the invader with suitable 
nation, in 1735 . It was he e de-^ presents. He, perhaps, flattered 
termined to await the return of himself that the Usurper would re- 
spring } when, in the month of s|)ert in him the grand-son of Nad- 
December, the general received dir, raised to the supreme dignity, 
the news of CatiKjrine’s death, and by the act of the people j that he 
orders to retreat, which was done in would have for hiiii the same 
good order, and unmolested; legard that bad been shewn by 

During this campaign of the Keuira Khan, regent of Persia, 
Russians, Mehmed was in the oy Ahmed,^ king of Kandahar ; 

by 

* In the year an artny of Afghanst from Kandahar, invaded the northern 
ptovincea ot the Mogul^a empire, under the command of Ahmed, the 
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by Temoar Shall, hU son j by the garrison, and returned to Mazan- 
sovereigns df Balkh, Bokharra, and deran, taking the hapless Sharokh 
Sanamarkand i and by the Afghan away with him. The autumnal 
prince reigning at Herat : but season in that province, is marked 
Sha’akh seems not to have known by the diseases incidental to mar- 
that there is nothing sacred for one shy situations by the sea ; the army 
tormented by ambition and ava- suffered exceedingly from sickness, 
rice. and Sharokh was included in the 

Mehmed received him at first mortality. He was advanced in 
with princely courtesy, accepted years, (being born in 1733,) and 
his presents, merely asked supplies had left Meshed as an invalid, 
for his army, and accompanied him dragged from his bed, where he 
to Meshed. was confined, in a crippled state. 

But here the scene changed.— to a litter, which was the only con- 
Tlic eunuch lodged himself in the veyance he was fit for. In the en- 
royal palace, where he constituted virons of Astr-abad, he was at- 
its blind master a prisoner, de- tacked by violent internal pains, 
mandbd the seal of state, and the and carried off in a few hours j 
/ surrender of all his treasure. Sha- but whether by the dysentery pre- 
rokh laid aside the ensigns of his valent in the army, by the con- 
dignity, and put Mehmed in pos- sequences of the usage he had pre- 
session of all the riches of the viously undergone, or by more ac- 
crown 5 but was unwilling to de- tive means, is not for us to deter- 
prive his children of the last rc- mine. 

source they possessed in his private Mehmed entered Tehran on th© 
property, which he therefore con- 20ih of September : in the month 
cealed. Mehmed, persuaded that pf Marcli, he quitted it to march 
some remnant of the wealth of a second time upon Teflis, and re- 
Hindustan must remain in the take Backow and Derbend, which 
hands of the conqueror’s heir, the Russians, in evacuating their 
was transported to rage, and pro- other conquests, shewed a dispo- 
ceeded to enforc# entire compliance sition to keep. His array was in 
by subjecting his captive to the superior order, and was encamped 
punishment of the bastonade on near Chutche, ready to enter upon 
his feet, and to the torture of burn- its operations with every prospect 
ing with red-hot irons on other of complete success, when its pro- 
parts of the body. This obtained gress was arrested by an unfore- 
the desired disclosure, and Meh- seen event, 
med seized the whole. On the 14th of May, 1797» 

After this barbarity, and ex- tlie point of day, Mehmed passed 
hausting the province by the wapts from the tent in which he slept to 
of his army, he left Meshed, in another beside it, where he passed 
August, to the care of a strong the day, and transacted business j 

and 

80 called from fais tribe. Thii man wai treasarer to Nadir Shah, when assassinated on 
the 8th of June, 1747, in Pcraia; on which event be went off with all the treasuTe^under 
his eare, and in less chan sis months establiihcd himself in the sovereignty of all the 
provinces of Hiodottan, ceded to the Persians in 1739, »nd of as large h territory 
on the other side of the moaouini. Omt*$ Hiu$ry of the Miltiaty Transattions 
ilf the Btituh Nation in Indostan^ from tbe^ear 1745. Vol. 1. p« ua. 
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tnd into which access was per- 
mitted only to his domestics, to 
the minister of state, and to gene- 
ral officers. After the Namaa%, 
(a prayer, the recital of which, 
five times a day, is a strict precept 
of IslamisiD,) he rallud for his 
NMrghil, (an utensil for smoaking 
tobacco, like the Indian hooka) 
There happened that day to be in 
waiting only one of the two atten- 
dants usually about his person, tnd 
this mah; while the king’s hands 
were employed in receiving and 
adjusting the Narghil, plunged a 
dagger twice in his bosom, which 
killed him without his uttering a 
cry. 

The motives of this assassin, 
named Pitch Hesmet, were ac- 
counted for by his having had a 
brother put to death, the year be- 
fore, by the king’s order, upon 
some unjust accusatiop, and bis 
having been himself threatened 
with a similar fate, in a moment 
of iiritation, for some venial fault 
tlie day before. But a more cei- 
tain explanation is to be found in 
the conduct of Saddek Khaan, one 
of the generals of the airay, who 
had access to the royal tent, who 
entered it immediately after the 
murder, who favoured the evasion 
of the murderer, who took the 
king’s treasure in his custody, and 
who, shoitly after the deed, came 
forth, furnished wjth an order, 
under the privy seal, for his im- 
mediately marching with the ten 
thousaiui men under his di- 
rect command, upon a detached 
service. 

Saddek Khaan rightly judged 
that, as soon as the king’s death 
was known, hit army, deprived 
of its head, without provisions or 


money (he having abstracted tbo 
military chest) would be disor- 
ganized, and that most of the 
malcontents would follow him, 
as was the case. 

In fact, before a year expired, 
this ill-fated country was disputed 
by no less than four principal pre- 
tenders, viz. — 

Saddek Khaan, who went to 
Tavns, on quitting the army, and 
soon became master of all the 
Adesbidjan. 

Ala-kouli Khaan, Mehmed’s bro- 
ther, who formVl a party at Isfa- 
han, and in the Mazanderan. 

Motammed Khaan, son of Lekki 
Khaan, the same who abandoned 
Loutf-Aali Khaan, at the point of 
victery over Mehmed. He had 
raised some soldiers among the 
Arabs, in the Loristan, and had 
marched upon Shiraaz, but could 
not make himself master of the 
city. 

And, lastly, Babba Khaan, who 
was, as has been stated, governor 
of Shiraaz. At the first news of 
his uncle’s death, he had flown to 
Tehran, where the bulk of hii 
treasure was deposited, and there 
caused himself to be recognized 
regent, leaving his brother Kut- 
chouk Khaan at Shiraaz, with a 
force competent to overawe the 
South. 

Between these pretenders, hap- 
pily for Persia, he who fixed the 
inclination of the people, he who 
was, in fact, most worthy to reigOj 
was called to fill the throne. 

Babba Khaan, master of the pe- 
cuniary means, of the majority of 
the army, and of the three capital 
cities of the kingdom, carried the 
day. Seddek Khaan entered into 
negotiation. Ala-kouli was de- 
leted. 
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lerted, captured, and subjected to justice, while pur own courtship of 
the inhuman and disgusting pre- his amity is no mean proof of hit 
caution we have so often lelated^ energy. 

tUl the reader must be as wearied Russia would enter into no sti* 
as the writei with the repetition, of pulations with the new monarch, 
loss of sight, being a disqualification so that the war cannot be said to 
for the kingly oflice. be at an end : and a remaining 

In Babba^Kbaan took the brother of the eunuch's is under- 
regal surname of Fettah Aalt. He stood still to be a refugee id that 
^ems to have governed Persia with country. 


t 



CHRONICLE. 


BENGAL. 

Occurrences /or June, 1807. 


June 2. — On Sunday last was 
launched, from Mr. White’s build- 
ing slip at Howrah, opposite 'to 
Calcutta, the new ship intended 
for captain Hugh Reid. This fine 
specimen of Calcutta naval archi- 
tecture, made her under, the 
name of the Providence/* Her 
entrei into the Hooghley, afforded 
a grand spectacle. The length of 
hep ways being considerable, and 
the descent gradual, she glided 
along ^th an impetuosity rapidly , 
increasing, till she triumphantly 
floated on the stream. 

June 3. — Witliin the last eigh- 
teen or twenty years, two famines 
have occurred at Bombay, and one 
upon the Coromandel coast, beside 
the present. The number of lives 
saved, in consequence of the esta- 
blishment of the British empiie in 
India, and th^ measures thence 
flowing, in these four occasions of 
dearth, may, on the most moderate 
computation, ]be at two mfl- 
lions of \ ' 

June 6.-— loldH^ence has been 
received, which siates that a serious 
misunderstanding had recently ari- 
sen at Chiiia, i^tween a party of 
English senqoen and a nuoAber of 
Chinese, Ip which one of the latter 
unfortubal^ lost his life $ and, la 
consequa^PlP^lhe Chinese govern* 


ment had required a British subject 
to be delivered up, in order that 
he might be put to death, to 
atone for the blood of the deceased 
Chinese. This requisition, under 
the particular circumstances of the 
case, being opposed, the Chinese 
government had put a stop to all 
trade with the honourable compa- 
ny’s supra-cargoes and their*ships, 
until the offender be dcliveted up. 
This order was rigorously observed* 
The affray, ad d unfortunate conse- 
quence of i r, are said to have origina- 
ted in the following circumstances: 

A party of 30 or 40 seamen^ 
from tlie Neptune Indiamad, being 
on leave of abs^ce, at Cantor^^ 
in the beginning of March, chanced 
to have a scuffle with a number of 
Chinese, in which several blows 
were exchanged ; the Chinese, 
finding they weie overmatched by 
the tars, precipitately retreated, 
threatdiimg to return on the fbl- 
lowing morning, with reinfordi- 
ments sufficient to ensure the dut 
chastisement of the English seamen^ 

Accordingly, early next mbrti- 
ing, a mob of Chinese, amoi|nK 
ing to between two and thre«i^ 
thousand, assembled opposite to 
the factory, occupied by^ captfitn 
Buchanan, of the Neptune^ Tho 
Chinese proved iurbuieiit* 

‘ B mg 
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ing utones atid brick-batSi ^od 
ct^^avotiring to force the gate^ 
'which was prudently kept 8hut> 
and no person was allowed to quit 
the factory, in the hope tha| the 
mob would quietly disperse in the 
evening or during the night. 

In this expectation they were dis* 
appointed. The blockade was main- 
tained during the whole night ; and 
there was no appearance next day of 
its being withdrawn. The besieged 
beginning to 8uff(» much incon- 
venience, from their intercourse 
with the town and neighbour- 
ing factories being cut off, it was 
proposed to arm the seamen with 
commpn walking sticks, to opeh 
the gate, and to make a sally upon 
the Chinese, in order to disperse 
them. As no serious danger could 
be apprehended to either party 
from this experiment, matters were 
arranged accordingly ; the gate 
was opened, and the sailors charged 
with such sudden impetuosity, 
that the Chinese were, instantly 
put to flight, in all directions: 
many of them gained the river, 
and some of those, in running 
over the $tones, in front of the 
factories, towards the beach, fell, 
jmd Were bruised— others were 
fieat and cut by the blows from the 
seamen^ but there were no wounds 
g^vep op either side that, at the 
time of the occurrence, occasioned 
any alarm or apprehension. The 
mob dispersed and all appeared to 
bo <juiet. Most unexpectedly, 
however, one of the wounded Chi- 
nese died on the following day ; this 
%nan had received a wound on the 
be8d>he walked home to his family, 
and made no complaint that could 
occasion any alarm for his life | 
povorfheless be died on the ensu- 

event occasioned nanch 
laAiiiessj but a» the circum* 


stances of the case were generally 
known, it was thought, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the Chinese 
iaWs, in cases of homicide, that 
the matter would be arranged 
without difficulty or inconvenience. 
It proved otherwise. In the course 
of a few days after the accident, 
a fortpal and peremptory demand 
was sent in from the Chinese go- 
vernment to the company’s supra- 
cargoes, requiring the person who 
committed the deed should be 
given up. In reply to this requisition 
it was urged, that it was impos- 
sible to determine by whom the 
deceased had been wounded : that 
as several others, Chinese, had 
at the same time beeif wounded, 
and in the same manner, no evi- 
dence existed that could ffx upon 
any individual the fact of having 
wounded the deceased, more par- 
ticularly as the body had not been 
produced ; and consequently, that 
there was no ground upon which 
the offender could be ascertained, 
|ind if any man were deliilpred up, 
he must be taken at random 5 and 
thus the innocent, equally with 
the guilty, would be subjected to 
the chance of punishment. 

It was vain to ofier any 
argument to the Chinese govern- 
ment. They continued immove- 
able; and an older was issued 
interdicting all trade and intercourse 
with the company*^?; shijjf, with 
the denunciation of severe penalties 
against Its non-Observance* Mow- 
qua, a highly respectable and opu- 
lent inhabitant of Canton* acting’ as 
security merchant ^ the Neptune, 
was put under an arr6st, and his 
pr<wrty placed undef seal, by 
order of the Hoppoa, This un- 
fl>rtunate man had at length been 
compelled to sign an undertaking 
to delivef up the before 

tbe qstpiration of 

the 
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event of/ faHui^e iti that eon« 
dkion> it* waa dreaded that both 
his life and his property would, be 
sacrificed. 

The latter fleet, intended for 
dispatch to Europe in March, or 
early in April, was necessarily 
detained in consequence. The 
supra-cargoes had made a propo- 
sition to allow ail* the remaining 
Ihdiamen to complete their cargoes, 
and to sail, with the exception of 
the Neptune, which it was pro- 
posed should be detained^at Wham- 
poa utitil the adjustment of the 
ditierences. * 

Mr. Robarts, one of the honour- 
able company’s supra-cargoes,-was 
to proceed to Pekin, in the expec- 
tation of obtaining the intei po- 
sition of the Emperor, in the ad- 
justment of the matter in dis- 
pute. 

Calcutta, June 10, -'•-The first 
half yearly sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer,and general gaol del i very, 
was held at the new court-house, 
before the honourable the judges of 
the supreme court. The charge to 
the grand jury was delivered by 
thedionourabie Sir William Bur- 
roughs, bart. who enumerated the 
offences- jn the calendar, and 
pointed out, in a perspicuous man- 
ner, the law as applied to each 
case^ for the guidance ®f the grand 
jury'in the locution of their duty.' 
Sir William particularly compli- 
mented the vigilance/ of the magis- 
tracy of this extensive, populous, 
m\d flourisbiog city. 

Collypersaud Hatteijie, arfd 
Ra^conny Ghose, were first put 
to the bar, and tyied for uttering a 
treasury biU, knowing the same to 
be forg^v ^ % 

Moden Mohun Seil, the first 
evidence examined on the pfPt of 
the pro$ec|^r, stated, that he was 
gomaitahili^wanny Singi that 


on the evening of the 8th October, 
last, the prisoners c^me io his ear# 
ployer’s shop, and addressing them- 
selves to him (the witness), .naid 
they wished to negotiate a treasury 
bill for two thousand five hundred 
sicca rupees •, on being questioned 
as to whom the bill belongeflte they 
asserted it to be the property of a 
colonel in the fort, who was in 
immediate want of casb,^ which 
was the reason of their coming at 
that hour. 

IVioden Mohun Seil not being 
able to read the bill himself, sent 
it by one of the people belonging 
to the shop, to another podar, to 
get it read ; the first j^erson it* was 
taken to, could not accomplisli that 
object, It WMS, therefore> brought 
back with a message accord ingly-f 
and afterwards with the assent, and 
even lecommendation of the pri- 
soners, the bill was sent to another 
podar fully versed in thejiature of 
securities of that description, by 
whom it was pronounced to be a 
fabricated bill, as appeared ftotn 
the glaring circumstance of the 
principal sum of the bill being 
made for 2,500 j'upees, whereat 
the rate of Interest specified in 
print, in the body of the bill, was 
only nine pice per diem, (the daily 
interest on 250 rupees only) — ^Tho 
prisoners, on being thus detected, 
were unable to substantiate their 
account of the proprietor of the 
bill, or to give any satisfacfoisy 
information whatever, how thej^ 
obtained -it. On being threatened 
to be putinto custody, they im- 
plored forgiveness, but were, how-J» 
ever, with the bill, immediately 
delivered over to the charge 
taiibadhar on cross examiiia^on, 
the witness f aid, -he did ndt^see 
any person come to the shop wllJb 
the prisoners. ' 

The officers ^ gOYennaneffl: ^bo 
t B 21 exc^sively 
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eKkiitvett signed th? treasury UHis, 
at the period the bill In 'question 
was dat^> nt. of April, 
1806, deposed, that ihe sig' atures 
opoti the biil purporting to be re- 
spectively theirs, ^were not of their 
banfd writing; and they severally, 
by other particular circutn- 
atanc^^ clearly proved the bill to 
be a false one. 

The prisoners set up a defence, 
endeavouring to shew, that they 
had only acted as brokers, (one 
of them being in that profession) 
in the transaction, the bill having 
been delivered to thenj by one 
Ramjoy Sidgar, for negotiation, 
and who bad accompanied them 
on the occasion, but did not enter 
the shop; that another, Duloll, 
ulso went with them, and who 
settled the terms of discount, with 
Moden Mohun Sul.— No proof 
whatever was adduced in support 
of any part the defence, and the 
jury, after a few minutes consul- 
tatiQn, gave their verdict, pro- 
nouncing both the prisoners— 
Guilty, 

Sit W. Burroughs observed, that 
daring his Residence here, a period 
seventeen years, the present 
iWas the first offence for forgery in 
pint, which had, come before the 
aourt*^Hi8 lordi^hip also noticed, 
(as did the l^rned counsel in 
opening the prooecution,) that the 
Itltempt of the prisoners was of the 
lUsOsI bungling naturi', especially 
from the palpable difference in the 
specific rate of interest, ^nd as 
evidently widely differing in seve- 
ral other, particulars in the impres- 
inon Gontrasted with that of a real 
tieasury bill, 

Mathias F^noa; alia^s Mathew 
a native Portuguese, cap- 
cock 0 $^ the ship AUbea, 
wa^indkted for an m^nlu ©oro- 
an the l^th of April lut. 


on board the said ship, on her 
voyage from Bencoolen to Bengal ; 
upon the body of Ally Mahomed 
a mussulman boy, about five or 
sii years of age, by running an iron 
instrument up the rectum of the 
boy, which produced a mortal 
wound, of which he lar>guished 
and died in the course of a few 
hours. - , 

The whole of the evidence being 
gone through, and tlie prisoner 
urging nothing material in his de- 
fence, the juiy retired, and after a 
short absence returned with a ver- 
dict — Net guilty of murder^guilty 
of manslaughter, 

llie honourable the chief justice 
informed the pri.soner, that in con- 
sequence of his* having been pu- 
nished on board the ship) on ac- 
count of the ofience of whiph he 
stood convicted, tlie court would 
exempt him from being burnt in 
the hand, which otherwise would 
form a part of the sentence to be 
passed upon him. 

Andrew de Silva, (a native of 
Manilla,) was next tried, for the 
wilful murder of Bunnop Maria, a 
native woman, by stabbing her in 
the breast with a knife; from the 
wound occasioned by which she 
almost instantly expired. The crime 
was perpetrate in the evening of 
the 24tli Phagoon last, in the 
dwelling house of the deceased, 
sHua'edat Ginbmvin in Cal- 
cutta/ 

From the evidence adduced *on 
the trial, it did not ap^r 
provocation was given by ih« de- 
ceased, to excite the .prisoner to 
the con^mission of the foul d^ed^ 
which was fully proved against 
him,Vithoiit the slightelt contra- 
diction: the pkonp timed 'no-^ 
thing in bis ^fence. The jbry 

TbehonohmbJe ptim 

then 
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then proceeded to pronounce the 
awful sentence of the law against 
the pri^nerj and earnestly recom- 
mended; him to devpte the very 
short time left him to exist In this 
world in imploring forgiveness of 
the Almightv. 

The execution took place on Sa- 
turday afternoon^ at the usual spot. 

June 12. — Captain Webster 
reached Calcutta, with (he un- 
pleasant accounts of the loss of the 
brig Helena, 1 ate ^ under his com- 
mand, at the back of Saugor 
Sand : the crew saved, except two, 
who are missing. 

Captain Webster givca an ac- 
count of hi8 having seen part of the 
wreck of another vessel, near the 
place where the Helena was lost, 
but could not ascertain what she 
had been : the natives however 
related, that several of her crew 
had been devoured by tigers, and 
others had proceeded up an adjacent 
river. 

Fort WilliaMk June 18. — 
Tlie honourable the governor- 
general in council has received the 
melancholy intelligence of the 
decease of colonel John Collins, 
late resident at Lucknow, on the 
morning of the 1 Uh instant. 

The public and private virtues 
which distinguisihed the character 
of the late colonel Collins, and 
hU long and emittebt public ser- 
vices, have rendered bis decease 
a subject of deep regret and con- 
cern to the governor-general in 
council, and have pli^ced Che late 
colonel Collins among jthe number 
of those esteemed and lameiited 
officers whose abilities and exer- 
tions have contributed to the bCnour 
and flrosperlty of the British go- 
vernrticnt in India, and whose 
memory is endeared to it by 
obiigationa cf public reSpect, pub- 
lic gpratitts^ aud public applause. 


The bodf of the late resident 
was interred on the evening of the 
11th instant, with tbe military 
honours due to his rank, and 
minute guns, answering tb tbe 
yeafs of tbe deceased, were fired 
as a testimony of respect to the 
station which he so ab)/ ai^d 
honourably filled. ‘ ^ ^ 

His excellency the nabob vizier, 
in manifestation of his high regard 
for the late colonel Collins, and in 
honour to his memory, appointed 
one of his excellency's sons to 
attend the funeral procession, and 
prohibited the beating of his excel- 
lency’s nobut, during the period 
of two days. 

The funeral piocesslon was also 
accompanied by most of the nobles 
and persons of distinction attached 
to the court of Lucknow, who 
testified, by this voluntary mark of 
public lespect, the geneial senti- 
ment of regret entertained for the 
loss of the late resident at Luck* 
now. 

By- command of the honourable 
the governor-general m council, 

N. B. Edmonstone, 
Secreid<y,ioihe Govt. 

June 19 . — From the 30th uk, 
up to the present 'date, not a day 
has passed without rain. The 
quantity that has fallen during that 
time, has been rather too abundant 
to be serviceable to the indigo 
crops. ' ' 

The fall of rain appears to have 
been very general throughout Ben- 
gal •f and letters from Madras, of 
the 2d current, speak of galea of 
wind, accompanied with mqoh 
rain, having been experienced 
along the coast. 

June The following pajk 
seqgers, late prisoners of War 
the Isle of France, which they 
left on the 6lh May in the idiip 
Catharine, (late H. 

hm 
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Xjeut* M’ Certhyj— -Lieut. Jaclc* O’Gomier^ anti Mr. Masse* 


Ocqy^rrences for July. 


Ju^ 25 .— On Tuesday last a 
mela^holy circumsitance q^urred 
near Caloutta* Mr. B. a gentle- 
man of good connections, in one 
jof the western counties of Eng- 
land, and clerk in a public othce 
here, had for sortie time formed a 
mutual attachment with Miss A. 
the daughter of a gentleman who 
had accumulated some -.w^lth 
during a long residence in India, 
and was under the protection of 
her father, at a house in one of the 
villages about three or four miles 
from Calcutta Thes^ young peo- 
ple, as usual, had^exchanged vows 
of unalt^ablc attachment 5 and, 
Ofl the part’ of the gentleman, love 
got the better of 'judgment and 
discretion lor the advancement 
of hi$ views : he was listlessly 
in love, and, consequently, inca- 
pable qf any prudent resolves. It 
was his custom, since the residence 
0 i the lady was so near Calcutta, 
to pay a visit every afternoon and 
iWatntlll about eight. The father 
df the lady was of course acquainted 
with hif attachment, and though 
he did not encourage his suit, 
fid pot forbid him his house,, or 
require an abatement in his atten- 
jdonsi'his fisiU, on the contrary, 
admitted with a specie^ of 
ihdiiference, as if the cirrtutnslauce 
im»of no importance or hazard* 
Jn this way things went qn for 
tnomhs* It is nor the object 
account to draw j:ha- 
pi the father of the 
to shew the 
OQt^ pttpimngthodiml 


mode of conduct towards a young 
man whom he did not intend to 
make his son-in-law. He suffered 
the lover to see and to accost his 
mistress every day, but was inex- 
orable to his prayers to join his 
daugliter's destiny "to his. The 
father might have bad prudential 
objections to the match 5 but, 
whatever might have caused tlia 
repugnance of that gentleman to 
the marriage, noticing ought to 
have prevented the use of precau- 
tionary measures to separate the 
parties. On Sunday last the 
usual visit was paid, when the 
termination ot it was fatal. Ow- 
ing to some cause or other, not 
well understood, Mr. B. in a fit of 
sudden desperation, attacked Mr. 
A. with a knife, and wounded him 
in several places j he then stabbed 
himself, and afterwards cut bis 
thyoat. The agonised feeling of 
the unhappy female, during this 
tragic scene, ^may be con- 
ceived, better than described, 
Application was afterwards made 
to the General Hospital fbrmfedical 
qid. The wounds of Mr* A. 
discovered, on Oil^aniinatiim^^ not 
to be mortal. Mr. B. w^s renioved 
froth the spot, md till 

Saturday , aftontoon; ifimk be 
expired* 

I^ss qfihe shlpj'mtt^n 
edge 0f 
orwc mUes 

Jhly ad.-r*At 000, M. 
tyeigbed on'tbe the tbb aod 
mmm 

^orke 4 
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worked the ebb-tide ouL and at 
B^yeti, A* Ml anchored in $tk 
quirter*" fathoms^ the ree^ baojr 
bearing \Y. by N. half N. distance 
four 6r five miles ^ Bavr a pilot 
vessel to *the westward standings 
towards us 5 at half^past eight, A. 
M. the pilot schooner anchored, 
and kept the red flag flyifig at the 
top-gallant-mast head ; at three, 
P. M. weighed on the first quarter 
ebb, in company vi ith three otner 
ships j fiesh breezes fiom the S, E. 
and cloudy weather) at half-past 
five, P. M. shoaled on theAeastern 
sea reef into five quarter fathoms ) 
at quarter before six, P. M. the 
ship struck in four quarter fathoms, 
and unsHipped the rudder) she 
diiectly wore round upon her 
heel ) ti ied to steer her with the 
sails, but could not, as she was 
striking very heavy ) finding 
could not pay off, her head having 
come round to the eastwai d, and 
shoaling our water, let go the best 
bowei anchor ) veered out to a 
w^hole cable, fired a gun, and made 
the signal of distress to a ship stand- 
ing towards us, which proved to be 
a frigate {the Modeste,) and passed 
close under our lee ; the Pilot 
schooner still in sight, to the East- 
ward, lying^toot 

When the ship swung, head to 
wind, the rudder got clear of the 
stern post and broke adiift. At 
eight, P. M. the ship making water 
so as to keep both pumps constantly 
going, having struck iiaeveral times 
very heavy, turned a gang of hands 
to lighten the ship by heaving rice 
overbdtlrd; the Water gaining on the 
pumps) at ten, P, M. found the 
snip di;iying) let 'go the other 
bo^er anchor, and veered out half 
a cable, wli\ch brought thesbip up j 
shill now'thoreeai^yi ^t midnight 
iliveefedt v^t^rin thowell, flfesh 


m^tng slgtfiifs, by burning false 
fires fluHn^ the night* ^ ^ 

July ay.— During the ntgbt, 
blowing hard fronl East, R, 

with frequent heavy sqUalls.and 
much rain ) iialf past three, A. 
M. the water had gained to lour 
and a half feet in the wett, Wlih 
both pumps constantly by 

this time the people hM^fmeely 
strength to remalfl at the pumps 1 
at six, A M. observed the iliip 
beginning to settle down by the 
head^ at eight, A.M.five and a half 
feet water m the ship, the hawse 
holds now in the water ; observed 
a schooner coming down towards 
us t#made the signal of distress ^ at 
hair past nine, A. M. was spoke by 
the Cuthbert,Tbomhill, pilot schoo- 
ner, which immediately anchored 
near us, under our lee, in order to 
save the people ) at noon the w^ter 
had gained to six and a half ieet^ 
and the well full of rice, and the 
ship now getting wzdifr-iogged, 
would not rise to the sea) h now 
making a fair breach over her 
forecastle) — finding that it waa 
impossible for any exertions to 
save the ship, (by the advice df 
Mr. Pool, the pilot,) hoisted the 
long boat, ready to put the poo|i<* 
into ) it blowing a gale of 
witl> thick cloudy 'Weathet, attd 
frequent heavy squalls, i^as ol^|^ 
to drop her under the stern, for 
the ' people to lower Ihemsehrcft 
dowU into her o(fF the driver buom^ 
as h wat impossible for the boat to 
lay alongside} at two, P. a 
boat Vas ^sent to th6^ ^diooiSfr, 
requesting the officer In todMli d 
of her, if poi^U/ to 
wdigh and cofne rr^rer uk, 
send her boat, neither # wbifc^' 
was practicable, as 

S tly increased | four, f. M. 

ng the ship ccrtnpl^tel/wUw* 
log^, and tht imH full a ^ter» 
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labour and outlay in the places from 
which supplies are secured, paiti- 
cularlyin the loiests which pruJnoe 
U>e bulk^of the timber used in Cal- 
cutta. Thus every stoim which 
occasions dama£ 5 e by sea, causes a 
proj)oilionate degree of indubtry on 
land, in clearing foiosts, and iii 
cultivating the soil, and thus the 
continunnee of the same mdust.y 
for another half centuiy, \m 11 pro- 
duce the most astonishing etlectsin 
clearing and cultivating the immo- 
niorial wastes and foiests of 
India.’" 

Calcutta, Aug. 12 — A pnva- 
teertrom Port Jackson uasciuising 
in the straits of Sundn, in the month 
of June/ and had been lather suc- 
cessful against the enemy’s tiade. 
It is supposed, if the war with 
Spam continues, that many armed 
vessels fiom New South Wales, 
will extend the w^edth and com* 
merce of our settlements there, by 
captures' of the Spanish trading 
vessels. 

Fort William, Aug I3.r-Yes- 
teiday the Tith instant, being tiie 
day appointed by tho light ho- 
-pourablB the goveinor-ginieial for 
the public investituie ot Sir George 
Hilario Barlow, Baronet, with the 
most honourable order of the bath, 
at the hour of seven in the moin- 
ipg, the honourable the judges of 
the supieme court, Mr Lunisden, 
the provincial commander in chiet, 
maior-geoeral Macdonald, the jud- 
ges of the SudderDewanny Adaw- 
kt^nd Nizamut Adavviet, the mem- 
bers of the boards of trade and 
revenue, and ail the principal civil 
and military officers at the presi- 
dency, assembled at the Govern- 
ment-house. 

At the same hour a deputatfon, 
consisting of the govemoi-geneial’s 
private and military secretarks, 
aiid the town-fiaajor of Fort Wil- 


liam, proceeded in the governor-^ 
general’s carnages, escorted by the 
body guaid, under the command 
ot capiain Gall, to the residence 
of Sir Geoige Barlow, for the 
pui[x)se of conducting him to the 
govc rnment-house. 

"On ins arrival at the northern 
gate ot the area of the govein- 
ment - house. Sir Geoige Bailovv 
icceived the salute of the tioops 
under ai ms, consisting of the dank 
companies of h*s ni.ijesty’s O'/th 
regynent, and the stationaiy guard 
ot the governoi -general, which 
foimed a slieet, e\tending tioin 
the luirl hern staircase to the govern- 
ment housc,the band oft he regiment 
stationed in the poilito, accom- 
panjing the salute with the music 
of ‘‘ God save the King ” 

On alighting from Iih carriage. 
Sir Geoige Harlow^ was lecoived 
by a second deputation, consisting 
ot niajor-geneial Sir Kwen Bailiio, 
majoi-gcneial Macdonald, and the 
commaud.aUs ol artillery and engi- 
neera. 

At the head of the stair, leading 
to the up[XT door of the govern^ 
nient - house, Sir George Bailow 
was icceived by a third deputation, 
consisting of the chief secretaiy 
to government, and the sccretaiies 
in the political, judicial, military, 
and Persian departments. 

The right honourable the go- 
vernor-general having previously 
taken his seat ui a chait of state, 
under a splendid canopy erected 
at the upper end of the gmnd 
saloon, and the chief civil and 
militaiy autlioiities being ranged ou 
each side, agreeably to their re- 
spective ranks. Sir George Barlow, 
attended by the members of tlie 
several deputations, and preceded 
by the secretary in the political 
djjpartment, ‘ btraring on a velvet 
cushion the insignia of the order 

oi 
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of the bath, advanced through the 
centie door of the grand saloon to 
the tiont of the canopy. 

The govei nor - general then 
arose, and communicated’ to Sir 
Geoige Barlow the commands 
which his loidship had leceived 
fiOrn'liis Majesty, for investing Sir 
Geo,ige Bailow' with the most 
honourable order of the bath, m 
the following words • 

Sir George Hilano Barlow, — 

I am honouied with his Majesty’s 
commands to invest you wiih (he 
insignia of the most honourable 
order of the bath ; and he has 
been pleased lo add a special 
instruction that the ceiemony shall 
be performed in the most honour- 
able and distinguished manner. 

The Older of the bath, of 
which, without solicitation, and of 
Ins Majesty’s ovmi princely glare, 
you have been appointed a knight 
companion, has ever been ranked 
by his Majesty among the higlust 
distinctions he can bestow on such 
of his subjects have rendered 
signal service to tlieii counti), and 
amongst the most exalted rewaids 
of public virtue and exertion. 
These honoui able badges therelo^c, 
which, in obedience to his com- 
mand, and in his royal name, I am 
about to have the satislacnon of 
presenting to yoti, are not to be 
viewed merely as splendid orna- 
ments to< the person, but rather as 
displaying the more noble and more 
gratifying decoiaiion of your royal 
master’s approbation and esteem, as 
a constant, public, and visible ma- 
nifestalion of the gracious favour 
with which the soveieign of the 
‘British empire has regarded the 
uniform zealy application, wisdom, 
purity,' firmcfess, energy, ana suc- 
cess, which have cba^ractenzed, 
ihtough a series of years, every hour 


of your long, faithful, and distin- 
guished services. 

‘‘'Such are the sentimepts, also, 
which have been consigned by our 
honourable masters the East India 
company, in every volume of their 
records, and I w’lil venture to assure 
you, that they aie re-echoed from 
the heaits and bosoms of your 
country. 

“ lor myself, it has been my 
foi tune more tiian once to lepie- 
sent my gracious masier on solemn 
and important occasions, but never, 

I assure you, Sir, with more entire 
and more coidial personal gratihca- 
tion than on this day. It is, indeed, 
natural that I should feel peculiar ' 
saMsfaclton at finding myself the 
humble instrument hy w hich thi< 
just and honoui able homage is paid 
lo eminent qual’ties arcl endow- 
ments liom winch I am about to 
expenence* so much benefit and 
comfort, and from which I am sure 
to derive such essential aid in the 
discharge of the niduous and me- ' 
mentous duties ni which I have 
the honour and the happiness to be 
asscciated w illi )oa.” 

The chief secrctaiy to govern- 
ment having tiien read the docu- 
ments conne:ted .with the appoint- 
ment of Sir Geoige Barlow' to be 
one of the knighu companions of 
the most honourable order of the 
bath, the governor-general pio- 
ceeaed to invest Sir Geoige Bailow 
with the insignia of that orckn* in 
the usual form, by placing the red 
nbhon over the right slioulder, sur- 
momitnig it with die collar of the 
order, and fixing the star on the left 
breast 

Sir George Bailow then delivered 
a short speech, expiessive of the 
high sense he entertained pf (he 
honour which had beep grackmsly 
conferred on him by his Majesty, 
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and of his acknowledgments for the 
distinguished manner in which the 
investiture had been conducted, and 
for the flattering sentiments which 
his lordship had been pleased to 
express on that occasion. 

At the conclusion of Sir George 
Barlow's speech, a salute of 17 
guns was fired from the tamparts 
of Fort M^illiam, in honour of the 
occasion. 

The governor-general, attended 
by Sir George Barlow, and the 
company assembled, then pro- 
ceeded to breakfast, which was 
prepared in the marble hall. 

After breakfast. Sir George. Bar- 
low took his leave, and was at- 
tended to his carriage by the gene- 
ral officers and commandants of 
artillery and engineeis. 

Sir George Barlow returned to 
his house, accompanied by the 
members of the first deputation, 
and the governor-general’s body 
guard, and was saluted as he passed 
by the troops under arms. 


The company invited to be pre- 
sent at the investiture re-assembled 
in the evening at a dinner, given 
by tlie governor-general to Sir 
George Barlow, in honour of this 
distinguished ceremonial. 

Aug. 16. By the company's 
ships, lately anived in Bengal, 
there have been imported ten un- 
commonly fine English horses, 
bred at the honourable company's 
stud, at Padnalls, in England j and 
sent out to Bengal, on account of 
the company, and destined for the 
service of the Poosa stud. All 
these colts ^aie three years old : — 
seven of them by the sue, Ascham, 
and three by the Arabian They 
are beautiful animals ; and present 
fine specimens of an improved 
English breed. Considering the 
length of the voyage which they 
have just completed, they are in 
very fine order. 


Occurrences for September. 


Supreme Court, Sept. l. — The 
following appointments have taken 
place. W. Blackstone, Esq. re- 
gister on the equity, ecclesiastical, 
and admiralty sides, in the room of 
W. Jackson, Esq. deceased. C. 
Walley, Esq ' admitted an attorney 
and proctor. James Taylor, Esq. 
appointed solicitor for the honour- 
able company. 

Sept. 2. — On Wednesday, trea- 
sure, to the amount of thirty lacs 
of rupees, in silver and gold, was 
landed at the Bankshall. It was 
remitted from Madras, mostly on 
account of government, as retnras 
for the rice sent to the coast at the 
guarantee price. ^ 


This supply proved very season- 
able, as the money-market had 
experienced a considerable rise, 
from the scarceness of specie. 
Private bills, previously, bore a 
very high discount. 

Sept. 1 1 .—^This being the anni- 
versary of the battle of Delhi, 
the officers of the 2d regiment, 
and 1st battalion of the 14th, who 
had the honour of sharing in the 
glory of that ever-memorable day, 
celebrated the occasion by a 
splendid entertainment in the new 
Theatre at Barrackpore, at which 
were present, the right honourable 
lord Minto, governor - general, 
general St, Leger and nim, the 
whole 
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vhole of the officers and ladies at 
the station, and a numerous party 
of visitors from the ^^residency. 

G. O. — Berhampoor, Sept. 
8. — On the depar.tnre of the 
1st battalion of Ins Majesty’s 53d 
regiment of foot from this station, 
major-general Palmer complies 
with the dictates both of duty and 
his personal feelings, to recoid his 
high approbation of the exemplary 
conduct of this excellent corps, 
duiing the time which it has been 
stationed at these cantonments. 
The major-general leqnests of 
lieutenant - colonel Mawby to 
accept his warmest acknowledg- 
ments for the un remit ted attention 
which he has given, not only to 
the discipline of the corps, but to 
the decent and orderly behaviour 
of the men, when off duty in 
barracks. To the officers of the 
battalion, the major-general returns 
his sincere and cordial thanks, for 
the .chcei fulness and alacrity with 
which they have executed the 
various duties of the station, and 
for their deportment in piivatelife, 
which has justly rendered them 
estimable to every branch of soci- 
ety in this neighbourhood. 

Jt IS with the greatest satisfac- 
fiion that the major-general adds 
his testimony to the commendable 
behaviour of the non-commissioned 
, officers and men of the battalion. 


particularly in the humanity and 
kindnesii which they have obsened 
111 all their intercourse with the 
natives. It is with pi ide and plea- 
sure that tlie major-general declares, 
he has not once been compelled to 
any painful execution of authority 
against any individual of this re- 
spectable corps, since he has had 
the honour to be placed in com- 
mand over It. It only remains for 
the major-general to express his sin- 
cere regret, at the lerqoval of the 
battalion, and to offer his fervent 
wishes for its renown and pros- 
perity. J. Arrow, A. D. C. 

Sept. 13.— The Danish ship, 
Fadris Minde, from Bengal to 
Copenhagen, was boarded off 
Algoa Bay, by the French frigate, 
Piedmontese, which took out all 
the English passengers 5 but on a 
remonstiance being made by the 
Danish captain, they were after- 
wards returned on board again— 
the military officers being pre- 
viously put on their parole. 

Sept. 18 — On Satuiday last, 
Messrs. Lautie and Goulds sold 100 
boxes of pearl oysters, from the 
fishery of Tutacorin ; each of the 
boxes contained 1,200 oysters; 
the whole, therefore, 126,000. 
The average of the sale was about 
1 10 rupees per box. The specu- 
lation was a novel one. 


Ocmrrences for October. 

Oct. 6.— Sunday night, accounts captains of the vessels were detained 
were received frofn the crews of on board the privateer ^ 

.the Mangles and Tr^falgari of the For some days past a comet has 
captuieof those ^vessels dff Viza- made its appearance. It disappears 
gapatam, by $drcot;if!^ who gave from the horizon early in the 
them boats bring them to the evefting. The natives assert, that 
river. These vessels were insured it portends a scarcity of grain, from 
for 150,0C0 rupees each, The its baleful effects on the atmosphere. 

Oct. 
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Oct. 7* — From twenty td thirty 
sail of Arab ships aie daily expected 
here. They were to sail from 
Muscat in a fleets to enable them 
to cope effectually with French 
crufseifl/ by which ^ several heavy 
depredations were conimuted in 
the last season. 

Strong remonstrances ha'e been 
preferred by the Aiabs, to the 
government of the Mauritius, 
«<i^ainst these lawde^s dep»edators, 
bat without an) farther avail, than 
obtaining a promise horn ihe 
French, (a shglu obligation) that 
such captures shall not take place 
in future. Other accounts say, 
that the French governitient have 
presented the Imaum of Muscat 
with a ship, and a pecumaiy in- 
demnihcatiun, but oi a vei) incou* 
siderable vt luc/ 

The fiade of Calcutta with 
Arabia, botli by BuUbh ships and 


by those of Arabian merchant»> 
has considerably increased within 
the last three years. The com- 
meice w veiy valuable to Bengal, 
as the Arabs niosilv import dollars 
and copper, and take away cloths 
and indigo. 

Oct. ly. — Landed at^ Calcutta, 
lieutenant-general Hewdet, com- 
mandei in chief of bts majesty's and 
the companie'» forces in India, and a 
member of the siipieme council of 
Foit William, in Bengal On the 
same day he look the usual oaths, and 
his st\at, as one of the counsellors 
of the presidency, under a salute 
of nineteen guns. 

Oct. 28. — The value of the 
countiy ships, tiading to and from 
Calcutta, captured v. iiliin the last 
SIX weeks, in the Bay of Bengal, 
IS staled at Thiktv Lacs op 
Kupels ! 


Occurrences JCir November. 


Fort William, Nov 2. — The 
Elizabeth, captain Ask with, brings 
an account hum Macoa, which 
statesj^that an Ameiican schooner 
had arrived at that poit, fioni the 
coast of Chill. The schooner 
having on board some English 
seamen, they were taken out and 
carried on boa id one of his Majes- 
ty’s sloups ot war, that chanced at 
that time to be at Macoa. Ihese 
seamen gave infoiniatiun, that the 
schooner hads under English co- 
lours, while .pn the coast of Cbih, 
plundered several Spanish vessels 
of bullion and otli^r property, to 
^grea"t amount* This informat.on 
being strengthened by some particu- 
Jai'circunasiances, k was determined 
to seize the American, and to 
detain the «bip for legal investi- 


gation. The commander of the 
schooner, liaving obtained infor- 
niatioii of this design, piepared 
to lesist the attempt. The boats 
of the sloop of w^ar were manned 
and armed, and after a .spirited 
resistance on the part of the Ame- 
rican, in which her commander 
and several ot her men were killed, 
the boardeis took possession of the 
schooner. Upwaids ot' 150,000 
dollars, and other property to a 
large amount were found on board. 
Sufficient evidence appearing to 
warrant her seizure and detec- 
tion, the schooner was manned 
by a party from the sloop of war, 
and sent to Bombay for adjudica- 
tion. 

Nov. 5 . — On Sunday morning, 
between 9 and o’clock, M. De 
L’KtaDg;^ 
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L’Etang, and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Bliii, returnkig in a phaeton 
and pair, from a visit to a gentle- 
man residing at Biidgee Toliah, 
met, as they passed the gate, and 
came on the main road, leading 
Ifrom Chowringhe to Russalpiiigah, 
a drove of bullocks with empty 
sacks and dubbers, returning fiom 
Calcutta, and which, for some 
extent, occupied nearly the whole 
breadth of the road. A Syce was 
sent in advance to put the bullocks 
a little aside, so as to allow the 
phaeton, following at a slow walking 
pace; to pass on the light or eastern 
side of the road, which, in that 
part, in its extreme breadth, mea- 
sures twenty- two feet only, being 
bounded on the east by a tank 
that has encroached on its limits, 
and on the \^est by a dry deep ditch. 
While in this narrow passage, two 
of the dubber bulj(;ckb began to 
butt at each othei , and the one 
horning his antagonist, the latter 
retreating hastily, cionped the near- 
side pheSfton hoise, which occa- 
sioned him to edge more towaids 
the margin of the tank, wdiere 
the bank being hollow, from the 
quantity of earth washed away by 
watdr, the ground gave way for 
some yards, when the off horse, 
off fore and hind wheels, suddenly 
going down, the carriage lost its 
equilibrium, overset, and W'as 
precipitated in an instant into the 
tank, with sucii velocity that it 
rolled over, and for some seconds 
was wholly submerged. 

The two Syces were carried with 
the phaeton into the tank. Tl^ey, 
and Mr.Blin first appeared, floating 
beyond flie off horse. Having 
sustained little injury, they were 
got on shore without difficiffty. 
Some minutes elapsed before any 
hope appeared of rescuing Mr. De 
L’Etang from his dangerous situ- 


ation — At length; after the lapse^ 
of about tour minutes, he was seen 
near tbe sarface ^ the water, and , 
through the assistance of the peo- 
ple, whom the accident had col- 
lected on the spot, he was brought 
out exhausted and insensible. How 
he got clear of the pheDton he 
had no recollection : from the hood 
being up, his exertions to disengage 
himself had probably been much 
impeded. 

Mr. De L’Etang received tbe 
most prompt and effectual assist- 
ance, and being carried -to Mr# 
Uvedale’s,^ he was restored to life, 
and completely recovered in the 
couise of a few houis. 

Eveiy exertion, which the state 
of the case admitted, was used to 
save the hoises, but unfortunately 
w'llhoiU effect 

It is noticeable that fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, an accident 
nearly similar to the above, hap- 
pened at the same spot, to Mr, 
Myers, then accountant - general, 
who was thrown, with his carriage, 
into the tank ; and in conserjuence, 
a railing was placed on the road 
along the bolder of the tank, with 
the laudable intention of pi event- 
ing further accidents. — Some ves- 
tiges ’of that railing are stiff per- 
ceptible — A few weeks ago, at the 
same place, Mrs. Cornish was 
overturned in her carriage, into 
the <litch oi. the apposite side of 
the road, but foituiialely received 
no mateiial injniy. 

Calcutta, Nov. 13 — Accounts 
have been received fronv the coast 
of the fait her successes of SurcoufF, 
in the capture of more of our 
defenceless merchant ships. Let- 
ters from Vizagapatam. dated the 
31st ult, give advice of the capture 
of the ships Success and Fortune, 
both of this port, on the 28th ult. 
the former bound from Pegue to 
Bemo, 
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j^eroo, with a cargo of timber, and 
the Fortune returning in ballast 
from Madras 

Surcouff havi(% plundered the^e 
ships, and bein^ unable to spare 
hands to navigate them, inconse- 
quence of the number of prizes 
that he had already made and dis- 
patched to the Fr«.nch Islands, de- 
termined to destroy both these 
latter prizes. He set fire to the 
Success, and she burned to the 
watet’s edge. The Foitunc was 
scuttled and sent adrift j but hav- 
ing floated in tovvai ds Vizagapatam, 
she has been hauled ashore and 
secured, and will probably be 
refitted, with little loss. The com- 
manders, officers, and crews of the 
Fortune and Success, to the num- 
ber of 70 people, were embarked 
in the long-boat of the Fortune. 
They made the best of their way 
for Vizagapatam, where they 
landed on the 31st ult. It is now 
^iscertained, from the date of these 
fcaptures, that the daring adven- 
turer, who has thus insulted our 
coasts, ami carried off a number 
of our most valuable ships, has 
continued very nearly on the same 
V station, but a few leagues fiom the 
coast, and not more than 300 miles 
fromIMadras, upwards of 30 days. 

Nov. 20 — A letter fiom captain 
Holford, commanding at Ganjam, 
dated the 5th current; communi- 
cates intelligence of the recapture 
of the brig Experiment, captain 
Cripps. 

The Experiment sailed from Ran- 
goon' for Calputta, in August last 
In her passage across the Bay, on 
the 22d August, she fell in with, 
and was captured by, the Semeil- 
lante French ffigate. Captain 
Cripps was remoyed on board tlie 
Semeillante, and a prize- master, 
with four or fiVe Frenchmen, 
were put op board the Expe-^ 


riment, with orders to make 
the best of their way to the Mau- 
ritius. On the 20th October, the 
Lascars, headed by the Serang, 
took a favourable opportunity to 
attempt to retake ^the vessel, in 
which they happily succeeded, "and 
made the Frenchmen conduct her 
to Ganjam, where they safely 
anived on the 4th current. Seve- 
ral of the captains and officers of 
the lately- captured ships, who were 
landed on the coast, have leturned 
by land to Calcutta. 

Some account of the loss of the Por- 
tuguese ship, Bowanrong, capt, 
John Napremassena, Lately lost on 
her passage from Calcutta to wards 
China, translated and abridged 
from the narrative of a gentle- 
. man, who was passenger on 
board, dated Chittagong, IO//1 
November, J8O7. 

— ‘‘ We left our Bengal pilot the 
end of April last, and stretched 
across the bay, till the 24th of 
May, when, in the Lrtitude of 
lO'. 57. North •, Longitude 91. 7. 
,East, we encountered a severe gale, 
accompanied with a heavy swell, 
in which the ship laboured much, 
and became leaky. The gale in- 
creasing, It became necessaiy, for 
the preservation of the ship, to 
cut away the main and mizen 
masts. 13uring the violence of the 
storm, it was with difficulty that 
the incessant working of the pumps 
could keep the ship free, and from 
her masts being gone, she was 
exposed 'to the swejl, which bioke 
over the hull with such force and 
frequency, that we were every 
moment ill dread of foundering. 

In this alarming situation our 
Commander not only displayed the 
utmost professional skill, but by 
bis piesence of mind, hy, his col- 
lected, manl^, and judicious con- 
duct, afforded afi example tlial 
served 
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served to raise our hopes and to 
animate our exertions. * 

** On the 26th of May, at 8, A. 
M. the weather having considerably 
moderated, we found almost the 
whole of pur water butts stove in, 
so that, independent of other ma- 
terial wants, it became necessary 
to put into the nearest port, for 
a supply of water. The land upon 
our lee was an unfrequented part 
of the coast of Ava, which we 
knew to be inhabited by a barbarous 
people, from whom we could not 
hope for the assistance that our 
wants required. Yet as the south- 
west monsoon, at that season, 
usually blows with violence, we 
had no other choice than to endea- 
vour to make the land in any point 
that the disabled state of our ves- 
sel would admit. We accordingly 
stood before the wind, and made 
the coast, after a short run, in the 
vicinity of the Broken Islands j and 
sent a boat on shore, some leagues 
to the northward of the river 
Bartoon, to obtain an immediate 
supply of fresh water. In this we 
were disappointed. The coast, 
where the boat landed, was a 
barren desert, and, although wells 
were sunk in various places, along 
the beach, in the hope of reaching 
water, all our attempts proved 
fruitless. We were, therefore, 
obliged to make what sail we could 
before the wind to the northward, 
in quest of water. It was propo- 
sed to put into* Cheduba, but 
unfortunately we fell to leeward 
of the island, and found it neces- 
sary to anchor off Saduha, where 
we obtained water and some pro- 
visions ‘f but as we could not there 
repair the losses of the ship, so as 
to enable us with safety to put to 
sea, we were desirous, if possible, 
to reach either Cheduba or Cbltta^ 
gong. 

VoL. 9. ^ t 
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the ifeth of June we 
weighed and stood out from 
Saduha. In the nwan lime the 
leak was increasing, insomuch that 
it required the qonsftant working 
of the pumps, both night and day, 
to keep the ship clear. While in 
this situation, on the 17th of June, 
the day after leaving Saduha, we 
experienced a second gale of wind, 
as violent as the first. In the now 
disabled condition of our ship, 
and the exhausted state of the crew, 
from constant labour at the pumps,, 
we had no other alternative than 
to endeavour to run the vessel on 
shore, in the hope of saving the 
lives of the people on board. 
While in pursuance of this design, 
we were so fortunate as to run 
into a bay, where, being somewhat 
sheltered from the storm, we came 
to anchor at 6 P. M. the pumps 
incessantly working, and the leak 
rather gaining upon us, in spite 
of all our exertions. At U P. M. 
the gale still increasing, the ship 
drove from her anchors, and soon 
afterwards struck upon a narrow, 
insulated rock, upon which k was 
evident she would quickly go to 
pieces. 

‘‘ The unshaken mind of our 
commander, was now eminently 
di played. Finding that the ship 
must certainly go to pieces, and 
that the people could no longer 
continue on board with safety, he 
ordered the long-boat to be got out, 
himself superintending the ope- 
ration, which was not effecteil 
without difficulty — As soon as tho 
boat was in readiness the super- 
cargo, myself, and as many of the 
people as she could carry, were 
embarked 5 when the Captain, 
unmindtul of his own safety, or- 
dered us to quit the wreck, and to 
make the best of our way to the shore. 
As the boat could not contain al| 
C tha 
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fhe people, soine sought their 
wfety Ob spars, planks, hencoops, 
Ap. while the captain,, and five or 
six of bis people, continued with 
tile wreck, endeavouring to prepare 
a raft. — We who w'ere in the long- 
bo^it, passed a dreary night, igno- 
rant of the fate of our companions, 
and despairing ourselves of reach- 
ing the shhre alive, the gale still 
continuing in all its fury. At 
length the sun aiose, when we 
had the mortificalion to find that 
our brave and faithful friend, our 
late commander, had voluntarily 
sacrificed his life to a sense of duty : 
he, who so well deserved a better 
fine, ami the men who weie with 
him, perished witli the wreck, 
which went to pieces in the 
flight. 

The long boat did not get on 
shore till noon, when we landed ; 
and were soon afterwards seized 
and conducted by the natives, as 
prisoners, to the presence of the 
Rajah, in the capital of Saduha, 
where we were detained for four 
months, during which time we 
experienced every privatfon and 
indignity, from a barbarian go- 
vernment, alike insensible to the 
claims of justice or humanity. 

** At length, after incessant 
intreaties, we, with the exception 
of the supercargo, his brother-in- 
law, the purser, and four others, 
were, on the 17th of last month, 
let at large. The persons detained 
were to be marchi^ up to the pre- 
sence of his Majesty at Ava. 
riiey were to be accompanied by 
tome of‘ the chests of opium, and 
bales of cotton, which floated on 
ihore from the wreck. Of the 
cargo that came on shore, the 
part was seised and sold by 
di# Ylihabitants of Saduha. 

‘ were released, (0 the 

mhabfir 4 st forty-rix, 'were pro- 


vided with a small fishing boat. In 
which we hastened to leave the 
inhospitable shore of Saduha. In 
our eagerness to embark, we neg- 
lected a proper supply of water and 
piovisions, and' overlooked the in- 
sufficient accommodations of our 
boat. We were, hgwever, but a 
short time at sea, before we found 
ourselves so cramped for roqm, and 
so much exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, that we preferred 
going on shoi'e, wholly unprovided 
for a journey as we were, deter- 
mined to traverse the woods, and 
to seek our way to Chittagong on 
foot. Having landed, we pro- 
ceeded along the coast, and after 
w'alking day and night, without 
refreshment or food, we arrived, 
at the end of the fourth day, more 
dead than alive, at Chittagong. 
Here our wants were doomed to 
be completely removed. Here 
our sufieiings were soothed by tiie 
tenderest offices of humanity. 

James Bruce Laing, Esq. judge 
and magistrate at Chittagong, ani- 
mated bv sentiments hondurable 
to humanity, and congenial to ti^e 
British character, succoured our 
distresses With zeal, promptitude, 
and liberality, calculated to excite 
both our gratitude and admiration. 
I have no expressions equivalent 
to my sense of the beneficence and 
generosity, experienced from this 
gentleman^ in tiie kindness of 
whose attentions ^1^ my compa- 
nions and myself lost every trace 
of our late distresses, except their 
remembrance. I trust that my 
countrymen, whetlier in Europe 
or in Iifdia, will justly appreciatr 
such benevolence^ and tna^ they 
will be proud to acknowledge its 
claim to our national and inJivklual 
gratitude, by employing every op- 
portunjtjrtbat may j>re5ent itself, to 
relieve 
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relieve a distressed or shipwrecked 
Briton. 

** Mr. Laing was desirous to detain 
the ppople some time longer at 
this place, under the apprehension 
that they were not fully recruited. 
A longer stay was, however, un- 
necessary. The Lascars being 
amply provided with money and 
other requisites for their journey, 
set out some days ago for Lucki- 
pore, on their way to Calcutta. 
The Europeans, nine in number, 
and two Chinese, being equipped 
from the same liberal source, with 
a boat, n^oney, and whatever was 
required for their voyage, proceeded 
hence a few days ago, for Cal- 
cutta. 

** Subjoined is an account of the 
fate of the persons late of the 
Bowanrong : 

Kuniber ot souls embarked from Cal- 
cutta, (iO 

Drowned — Capta n Napremassena, 
3 Lascars, 2 Chinese, 1 Christian, - 7 

Sent to Ava - -- ..--7 

Arrived at Chittagong . • • 46 

CniTTAOONo, Nov. 10, 1807.** 

Nov. 30. — The annual fair 
at Hadjepore, or Hur Hur Clutter, 
broke up on the lOth November. 
The shew of hprses was very con- 
siderable; and the great impiove- 
meiit which within these few years 
pist has taken place in the breed cf 
horses, lU these provinces, w s 
particularly conspicuous. Many 
of the colts and hllies, produced 
for sale, exhibited an appearance 
of blood, and a promise of bone, 
size, and fashion, much beyond 
what has hitherto been usually 
seen. The prices were in general 
higher than last year ; though the 
concourse of Mabratta and other 
foreign purchasers, was not so 
great, as in the former season. 
There were however some of thesc^ 
and among them a Bembelah mer* 
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chant, who did not arrive till the 
12th, and who is said to have bough| 
above three hundred colts and 
Allies, in the course of the next 
day. 

The shew of northern horses 
was much less than that of last 
year, owing probably to the very 
little demand for them at that time | 
and which appears to have become 
still less ; as, at the late fair, scarce 
any of them were sold. Indeed, 
the call for horses of the breed of 
the company’s provineds, appears 
to have increased to such an extent, 
that, of from five to six thousand, 
which weie at the fair, few could 
be procuied of more than two 
yeai sold. — There were many com- 
petitors for the colts; and at the 
company’s stud two of them, of 
two years and a half old, thorough 
bred, brought upwards of 8000 
rupees. Thirteen of the same age, 
inferior breed, sold at an average 
of 10(50 rupees each, 

Calcutta, Nov. 21. — The 
following is an extract of a letter 
just received from Mr. Manes- 
ty;— 

“It is really wonderful, my 
dear Sir, how safely I have con- 
ducted all the commercial con- 
cerns under my management ; and 
you will rejoice to learn, that the 
result in consequence Of the revo- 
lution, which, at Bagdat, on the 
18ih ultimo, deprived the BacUa 
of life, will be,- according to all 
reasonable and just calculation, 
administrative of tranquillity and 
consequent encouragement of trade 
in this country. 

“ The Bacha w^as murdered by 
a Georgian favQurite,wbo had con* 
^ nected himself with a person of the 
name of Neseef Aga, tnd bead of a 
party long fnicnlcal to the 
government^ and on the dajrstso*^ 
fCa deeding 
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eeeding his death, his assas- 
sin, and Neseef Aga, were slain 
by the Bacha*s nephew, who itn- 
inediately assumed the govern- 
ment, and must be confirmed in 
his uncle’s high and distinguished 
office from Constantinople. 

Thus the Bacha and Neseef 
Aga, the heads of long contending 
patties at Bagdat, have both fallen : 


strife, animosity, and struggles for 
power have ceased with their exis- 
tence i and the Baeba’s nephew, 
now Soloman Bacha, is a young 
man of superioi merit, universally 
liberal. I am on the best possible 
terms with him, and his governor 
here, Selim Aga, and, since the 
B^cha’s death, have rendered him 
essential local services.” v 


Occurrences for December. 


Calcutta, Dec. 3 . — A noti- 
fication was published, a few days 
ago, by a crier, of the intention 
of the ** Committee for the im- 
provement of Calcutta,” to pre- 
pare for excavating a canal, com- 
mencing opposite to the head of 
Durrumtollall-street, on the east- 
ern side of the circular road, and 
to be continued to the salt water 
lake, for the purpose of draining 
the eastern part of the town, the 
level of which is sotnewhat lower 
than the western. The effect of 
this useful undertaking will be the 
increase of the value of landed 
property, in EntaJlee and Sealdah, 
and the consequent building of 
▼iJlas, between Calcutta and the 
Salt-water lake. This will neces- 
sarily induce hoi ticultural im- 
provements, so that, in a few years, 
the aspect of the epuntry, and its 
salubrity and enjoyments, will be 
essentially improved. 

Dec. 8.-7 A spirit of disaffec- 
tion and hostility having been dis- 
covered, for some months back, by 
'Domdeah Kkan, it was deemed 
necessary, by the supreme govern- 
ment,, to scud a powerful force of 
European and Native troops against 
that refiactory chief at the begin- 
ning, ^ ihe month of October, 
the coomaand^ of general 


Dickens. The principal fort of 
Domdeah is Cumoona, or Kassa- 
poor, part of a Zemindary pos- 
sessed by him in the province of 
Ally-Ghur, a portion, formerly, 
of the dominions of the nabob of 
Oude, which was ceded in the 
treaty concluded between that 
prince and the Maiquis Welles- 

The British troops arrived before 
the fortress about the 23d of Octo- 
ber 5 and, as tlie place was of 
great strength, began their ap- 
proaches in a legular way. By the 
18th of the succeeding month, a 
practicable breach was effected, 
through which the British troops 
entered with an intent to storm 
the garrison ; but the enemy was 
so strongly posted within, and met 
the attack with such firmness and 
resolutibn, as tq oblige the besiege 
ing party to retire with considerable 
loss. The Impression made by our 
troops was so terrific, that the 
garrison could not be induced to 
await the repetition of its horrors 
in a second meditated assault. 
The fortress was in consequence 
evacuated, in the darkness of the 
same night. 

The fort, evacuated by the ene- 
my, was taken possession of by 
bur troops on the l^th of Novem- 
ber, 
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bcr, with the loss, however, of 
many brave ofjScers and men.— 
The following is a list of the killed 
and wounded 

Officers Killed. — Lieutenant- 
colonel William Duff, 1st batta- 
lion, 9th regiment. Brigade- 
major O. Frazer, aid-de-camp 
to general Dickens. Cap&in 
RadclilFe, — — Kirk, his Ma- 
jesty’s lyih regiment. Captain 
Robertson, grenadiers, 2l8t regi- 
ment Native infantry. Captain 
S. Brown, and lieutenant 
Sneyd, 1st battalion 9th Native 
infantry. Lieutenant Macleod, 2d 
battalion 27th regiment of Native 
infantry. Lieutenant Defoe, 1st 
battalion 23d regiment Native 
infantry, doing duty with the 
pioneers. Lieutenant Ramsy, and 
ensign Jones, engineers. 
Officers Wounded. — Acting 
brigade-major W. Fogo, 1 st bat- 
tallion gth regiment of Native in- 
fantry, dangerously. Lieutenants 
Wilson, Harvey, and Campbell, 
severely} and lieutenant Har- 
lisqn, dangerously. — His Ma- 
jesty’s lyih Grenadier batta- 
lion, — Lieutenant D. E. Living- 
stone : and lieutenant Macart- 
ney, 2l6t Native infantry, both 
slightly, i 1st battalion gth Na- 
tive infantry, captain Fraser, 
slightly. Capt. Mathews, ditto. 
Lieutenant Holland, -dangerous. 
1st battalion 27th Native infan- 
try. — Captain Perkins, severely. 
Lieutenant Dunsterville, ditto. 
Lieutenant Corbett, slightly. 2d 
battalion, 27th Native infantry. 
Lieutenant Dennis, severely. 
Lieutenant Denty, slightly. En- 
sign Vetch, slightly. Lieute- 
nant Wilkie, Xst battalion gth 
Native infantry, doing duty with 
pioneers, i Lieutenant Dundin- 
stone, his Majesty’s, 17th foot, 
severely wounded. Lieutenaht 


W. M'Cuhac, 1st battalion gth 
Native infantry, slightly, ditto. 
Lieutenant T.^ Brooke, 1st 
battalion of 23d Native in- 
fantry, do. Ensign Fordyce, 
engineer, ditto. Lieutenant 
Swinton, pioneer, ditto. Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, ditto, ditto. 

.Lord Lake was formerly sent 
with a force to reduce this re- 
fractory Zemindar into submis- 
sion } — but, from the circumstances 
of the day, be was induced to 
enter into a compromise with him, 
and to allow him to retain his au- 
thority in the Zemindary, on the 
condition, that he would suriender 
his heavy artillery, disband his 
troops, and rase the works of the 
fortress in question. His non-com- 
pliance subsequently with these 
terms, is supposed to have been 
the cause of the operations im- 
mediately noticed- 
Dec. 10. — The supreme govern- 
ment having heard of the policy of 
Btonaparte, in sending embassies 
and officers to Persia, with a view 
to the destruction of the British 
influence in the East, has obtained 
permission of the Seiks, to erect 
magazines, and to possess, by its 
troops, some of the sTong passes 
to the company’s provinces. # 

On Monday last, at ten o’clock, 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. appointed 
by the honourable the court of di- 
rectors, a member of the supreme 
council of Fort William, took the 
oaths of office, and his seat at the 
board, under thd usual salute from, 
the ramparts. 

On Friday last, the fourth curt, 
the half yearly sessions of Oyer 
and Terminer and general gaol, 
delivery, were opened at the ^ 
new- court - house, before the 
honburable the judges of the 
supreme court, under the usual 
forms. 

The 
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The grand jury having dispatch- 
jfid the whole of their business, 
they were discharged by the court 
on Monday. 

Anthony, a Portuguese waiter, 
or marker at one of the billiard 
tables, at the tavern of the late 
Mr. Doughty, was indicted for an 
assault, on the night of the 25th 
of September last, on Mrs. 
Doughty, with an intention to 
commit a rape, — the indictment 
contained a second count, for the 
assault only. The grand jury 
having found the bill, the trial 
came on last Friday forenoon. 
Tlie narrative of Mis. Doughty 
clearly established the fact, both 
of the assault and criminal inten- 
tion. Her evidence was sustained 
by collatexal testimony, and the 
jury, after a short deliberation, 
returned a verdict of guilty. The 
prisoner was remanded, and will 
be brought up at the close of the 
•essions to receive judgment. 

On Monday last John Fraser, 
and Raradoolol Doss weie brought 
to the bar, and tried on an indict- 
ment for having forged, and ut- 
tered a note, purporting to be a 
Dote of the bank of Calcutta, 
for two hundred and fifty sicca 
rupees. The jury gave a verdict 
of guilty ag^jnsj Fraser. — Ram- 
doolol Doss was acquitted. 

From the evidence in the course 
of this trial, it appeared that Fra- 
jer, who had been for some time 
under confinement for debt, in 
the gaol of Calcutta, -had been 
employed by one Sbouldham, 
also $ prisoner in the Calcutta 
gaol, for the perpetration of the 
foigeiy, , ^e method used ip the 
fibricatioi^ of the notes was fully 
explained. It was conducted 

K uaarljr in the manner fol- 

g. 

SbooUii^m procured a bank 


note of 250 rupees, which ha 
laid befoie Fra.ser, desiring him 
to make exact copies of that ori- 
ginal. For this purpose the silver, 
or bank note paper, on which the 
notes are usually printed, was^ pro- 
cured from the bazar, and being 
cut into proper shape, was slightly 
rubbed with oil to render it more 
transparent. A slip of this pre- 
pared paper was then laid over 
the face of the bank note, and 
being closely extended, the cha- 
racters, on the note beneath, 
were easily traced with a common 
pencil upon the blank paper. The 
sketch being removed, the whole 
was carefully filled up with cop- 
per plate ink, laid On with a fine 
brush of camePs hair. A coat of 
slaked lime was then laid upon 
the back of the foiged note, and 
thus being exposed to the sun, 
the superfluous oil was taken up 
by the lim©^ which, ou being 
brushed off, left the note nearly 
complete. The signatures of the 
bank director and entering clerk 
were then added, with pen and 
ink, and the operation of forgery 
was complete. 

' The table, the paper, the tools, 
and all the materials connected 
with the work, were the property 
of Shouldham, in whose apart- 
ment they were carefully depo- 
sited, and locked up every n*ght. 
The prisoner, Ramdoolol Doss, 
to whom Shouldham was indebt- 
ed, observing, as he alleges in 
bis defence, four bank notes of 
250 rupees each, on Shouldbam's 
table, seized them on the instant, 
intending to apply them to the 
payment of his own claim. Hav- 
ing no suspicion of the forgery, 
Ramdoolol Doss passed " one of 
these notes to a fellow prisoner, 
a friend who wanted the loan of 
100 rupees to effect his release. 

The 
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The note was sent into the bazar 
to be exchanged, it was there 
received without suspicion } but 
the shroff, to whom it was ten- 
dered for exchange, demanded a 
batta of four annas pef cent, on 
the amount, which the sircar, who 
was the bearer of* the note, was 
unwilling to allow. He,^ there- 
fore, carried it to Neaty Seln, 
an eminent native banker, who 
desired him to present it at the 
Calcutta bank, where it would be 
immediately cashed. It was ac- 
cordingly carried to the bank, 
where the forgery was detected, 
chiefly from the accidental omis- 
sion of the word, Entered,** and 
from the signature of Mr. Tucker 
being affixed to the note, instead 
of that of Mr. Cox, as the former 
had in no instance signed notes 
of 250 rupees. The forgers had 
probably, no other reason for sub- 
stituting one signature for the 
other, than that of greater facility 
of imitation. The forgery of the 
note being thus discovered, the 
detection of the perpetrators, and 
of the whole transaction quickly 
followed. 

Fraser will be brought up for 
judgment at the close of the ses^ 
sio 2 i$. 

Dec. ll.«— By the late arrivals 
from the Isle of France, we hear 
that the French government there 
have strictly enjoined their cruisers 
to have, in future, the greatest re- 
spect for Arab ships, and by no 
means to arrest, or molest them, 
unless it should appear, on clear 
evidence, that their cargo is English 
property. 

Two dreadful hurricanes had 
visitqd the island, and effected 
ravages. The last happened 
in February, and destroyed all the 
plantations, which made provisions 
very scar^. Of the small aaft 


trading to the Islands of Bourbon 
and Madagascar, eleven perished 
at sea, and no lives were saved. 

The casualties in the French 
establishment at Madagascar had 
been extremely numerous, owing 
to many more people having re- 
mained there during the bad sea* 
son than is customary with them. 
The whole almost of the rash ad- 
venturers were swept away by the 
disease incident to the climate. 
Mr.^ Marriot, the chief of the 
establishment, has been one of 
the victims. 

To recruit the regular troops, 
(which, in the present situatioa 
of affairs, cannot be effected from 
Europe,) government had it in 
contemplation to extend the laws 
of the conscription. Such as they 
exist in France, to the Creoles, 
or nati\es, of the Isles of France 
and of Bourbon ; a mark of con- 
fidence which they certainly de- 
serve in return for the eagerpess 
they have respectively ^hewn to 
have the name of the Re-union, 
formerly Bourbon, changed into 
that of Buonaparte, and the name 
of Port Nord Quest, formerly 
Port Louis, into that of Poift 
Napoleon. 

Dec. J. L.Tumcr, who 

came passenger on board the Abou- 
kir, was, some months ago, taken 
prisoner by the Lpdrones, as he was 
going 00m the Tay (of which he 
was chief officer) to Macoa, for a 
pilot. He continued in captivit)" 
with those people "ifiearly 
months, and at last procured bis 
liberty by paying ransoip to the 
amount of 8000 dollars. 

Dec. 15. — The price of rice, 
and all kinds of grain, has nsen 
considerably. The former is now 
near two rupees per matbd, and 
more than four rupees per bag. 
The exportation in ^tbe course bf 
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th« last twelve months has ex* 
ceeded that of any former period. 
As the harvest of rice is now 
nearly over, thh influx of the new 
crop will bring the price to the 
usual standard^ otherwise some 
inconvenience must arise in mak- 
ing an increase of wages to labour- 
ers and servants. Two hundred 
and fifty pair of scales are at con- 
stant work> in weighing off grain 
to the exporters. • 

"Calcutta, Dec. l6.— At an 
adjourned sessions, held on Mon- 
day last, Mr. John Grant, a 
cadet on the Bengal establish- 
ment, was tried on the indictment 
for wilfully and maliciously set- 
ting on fire and burning a hut, 
at Baraset, the property of Keenoo, 
Bearer, on the 24th day of Octo- 
ber last. 

Mr. Grant was arraigned at the 
bar, and pleaded ** not guilty.*' 

The indictment being read, Mr. 
S;iMP80N, company's junior couq<» 
sd, opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Smith, advocate-general, 
b^an with offering a few obser- 
vations on the natqre of the crime 
charged in the indictment^ and 
none he observed was attended 
with more danger to the lives 
and property of individuals, and 
there was none which the law 
visited more heavily in its punish- 
ment. 

The advocate-general distinctly 
stated the case to the jury^ The 
circuipstances which he laid before 
them would, he said, be proved 
by four witnesses, who were to 

f ive their evidence in court. 

’hree df these witnesses agreed 
in their account of the particulars 
of the transaction. — Azim, the 
fourth witness, who had been the 
servant of Mr. Gn^nt, difibred in 
his story, frdm the others, only 
in swearing that he did not fetch 


the fire for l\is master, but that 
Mr. Grant brought the fire himself. 
The three other witnesseses swore 
positively, that Azim brought the 
fire in a wisp of straw, and gave 
it into the hand of his master. 
Whether this variation in the 
evidence of Azim, from that 
sworn to by the other witnesses, 
arose from an intention to skreen ^ 
himself from the imputation of 
guilt, as a principal or accessory, 
was for tbe jury to determine. 
In conclusion, he observed, that 
if the Jury found the charge laid 
in tbe indictment fully proved, 
it would be their duty to return » 
a verdict of guilty — however awe- 
ful or tremendous the situation, 
in which the prisoner might be 
placed by such a verdict, was 
matter that could not come under 
their consideration. 

Clements Raspberry, serjeant- 
major at Baraset, was called to 
the jurisdiction. He proved that 
the prisoner, on the 24th of Octo- 
ber last, was a cadet in the service 
of the East India company, and’ 
in the receipt of pay from the 
company. 

Geetoo Bunva swore, that he 
kept a moodie’s shop at Baraset, 
tiiat his shop is situated about 40 ^ 
yards from Mr. Grant’s bungelow. 
That on the 24th of October last, 
about seven in the. evening, being 
then in his shop, with four bearers, 
Mr. Grant came in front of the 
door, and called to the bearers to 
come out > that two of them went < 
out, when Mr. Grant struck them, 
on which they and the two other * 
bearers ran off. He, the wit- 
ness, then went out to Mn Grant, 
and, on approaching him, he struck . 
the witness, on which he retreated . 
intohls shop, follo^wed by Mr. 
Grant, who at that, time had his 
right arm hurt or broken, and. 

wor# 
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wore it in a sling:— ^ that Mr. 
Grant, while in the witness’s hut, 
took ^up, with his left hand, the 
charag, or lamp, then burning in 
the shop, and applied • the Bame, 
to the chopper, or straw covering 
of the hut i that the chopper took 
fire, and that the witness succeeded 
in extinguishing it with his hands j 
that "IMr. Grant then and there 
thrice repeated the firing of his 
hut, and that each time the witness 
put it out in the same manner as 
the first. The lamp being extin- 
guished, Mr. Grant left his hut, 
and desired his servant Azim, who 
was then present, at a little 
distance from the hut, to bring 
him fire j that Azim did according- 
ly bring some fire in a wisp of 
straw, which Mr. Grant ytook in 
his left hand, and blowing it into 
a flame, applied the lighted straM^ 
to the hut of Keenoo, bearer; 
that the hut took fire in conse- 
quence, and burnt, till about one 
half of it' was consumed. Tins 
hut had been built by Keenoo, 
about four months before this 
transaction, and cost two rupees; 
the ground on which it was built, 
belonged to the East India com- 
pany. The hut was distant about 
four or five yards from the wit- 
ness’s shop. After the alarm of 
fire had been given, the captains 
or officers, and a guard, were 
seen doming up, on which Mr. 
Grant ran off. 

Rutton, bearer, was next cal- 
led.— His testimony differed in 
some particulars from that of the 
preceding witness, though he 
agreed in the fact of having seen 
Mr. Grant apply the lamp to the 
chopper of Geetoo's shop, and af- 
terwards to the hut of Keenoo, as 
charge in th^ indictment. 

Keenoo and Azim porroborated 
the principal statement^ of the two 


former witness^. Azim, however, 
swore 4)08itively, in opposition to 
the other witneses, that be had 
not brought the fire, but that Mr. 
Grant had fetched it from Keenoo's 
hut. 

Mr. Blenchynden, surveyor, 
proved tl^e value of Keenoo's 
hut to be about one rupee. 

Mr. Grant made no defence, 
and the only witness he called 
was Mr. Cookson, a cadet on the 
establishment. This gentleman 
swore that on the evening of the 
24th of October last, he saw, a 
person whom he did not know, 
but whom he supposed to be a cadet, 
blow up the fire in the chopper 
of Keenoo’s hut ; and he was posi- 
tive in the fact, that the person he 
saw that evening, setting the hut 
on fire, was not Mr. Grant, the 
prisoner at the bar. It appeared, 
nowever, that the testimony of 
this witness related to some other 
transaction on the same evening, 
subsequent to that which formed 
the subject of the present indict- 
ment. 

Sir John Boyds, previously to 
summing up the evidence, explain- 
ed to the jury the circumstances 
necessary in the eye of the law, 
to constitute the crime of arsoxi^ 
which is a capital felony, without 
benefit of clergy, and defined 
it to be wilfully and maliciously 
setting on fire and burning any 
dwelling house, office, or out- 
house. It was a circumstance 
essentially necessary to constitute 
this crime, that the burning should 
have been Wilfully and maliciously 
done, insomuch that if a person, 
though engaged in the commission 
pf an unlawful act, such as, that 
of smuggling for instance, should, 
while so engaged, accidentallv, or 
through i^egligence, set a nouse 
or premises on fire, it would only 
amount 
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arsMnrat ta a trespass. With rc- 
sfect to the value of the property, 
it was not essential. The straw 
«r matted hovel was as much the 
castle of its tenant, as the wal- 
led edifice of the more opulent. 
Sir John having offered some 
further remarks, proceeded to sura 
u{r the evidence. Having gone 
through the whole, the Jury retired 
out ot Court. After deliberating 
fcr ten or fifteen minutes, they 
returned a verdict of guilty.’* 

The prisoner was then remand- 
ed, and ordered to be brought 
tip on the 8th of January next, till 
whrch day the sessions adjourned. 
On that day the grounds of a 
motion, for arrest of judgment, will 
be argued jn court. 

On a subsequent day, Mr. Grant 
bioujat up to court, when the 
motion of Mr. Ferguson in arrest 
of judgment was argued before a 
fun bench. 

JThe indictment, on which a 
wfrdict of guilty was returned, 
Glared the hut, that had been 
set on fire and burnt by the pri- 
soner, to be the property of Kee- 
noo, a fact which, Mr. Ferguson 
contended, had not been sufficiently 
made out, and which, if so, was, 
in |K>int of law, fatal to tlie in- 
diottnent,'— on this ground the 
motion in arrest of judgment was 
fiMinded, which was now to be 
decided. 

Mr. SmitHv the advoeate-gene- 
rah replied to Mr. Ferguson. He 
said tliat the motion appeared to 
originate in mistake; and that the 
argument turned entirely upon 
a fallacy# Possession was a re- 
lative term, and although Kenoo 
possessed no right or title in the 
soil on which but was raised, 
yet the mete occupancy and resi- 
dence^ ^ve him su^oient posses-^ 
8oryri|^t o£ acliou against wrong 


doers, either by civil action or by 
indictment. 

I'he Judges delivered their opi- 
nions individually, unanimously 
dismissing the motion in arrest 
of judgment. 

Sir Henry Russel, chief jus- 
tice, concuired entirely in the 
sentiment with which the counsel 
for the prisoner closed his argu- 
ment,; that if there was any 
room for doubt, the court would 
pause Snd well weigh the giounds 
that might appear in favour of the 
motion;” but he could not see 
that there was the slightest ground 
lor doubt ; the case was as clear 
as possible, and any hesitation or 
doubt would cogfravene the ends 
of justice. If the protection of 
the Jaw were to be withdrawn, on 
the grounds here attempted to be 
set up, the greater part of Calcutta 
might be maliciously destroyed by 
fire, and the offenders escape 
horn the hands of justice. Of the 
numerous population of this capl- 
taU the far greater part had no 
other dwelling than huts of straw 
or mats; the only security or 
fastening of tliese huts, when their 
occupiers retired to rest, was gene- 
rally no more than a matted door, 
made fast with a string and a bam- 
boo ; and if, as they bad all seen, that 
cutting that fastening in the nighty 
and entering the hut with a felo- 
nious intention^ had been held 
to be a burglary, the mere fact of 
occupation in all such cases being 
held sulficient to support the in- 
dictments, on many of which the 
offenders bad been convicted and 
sufi'ered death, he apprehended' 
that if the present plea could pre- 
vail, they must consider all the 
former sentences of death, in such 
caise of burglaiy^ as- so many mur- 
ders. 

if i| were necesmty to go into e 
titlk 
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title or right of (K}$sessloni if the 
possession and occupation de facto, 
did not give a clear and sulhcient 
right df action against wrong doers^ 
then all such huts or dwellings 
Would be placed beyond the pro- 
tection of the law. The mere 
occupation of the hot by Kenoo, 
in the present case, was sufficient 
possessory right to support an ac- 
tion of trespass, in a civil action 
against all the world, except the 
company ; and even if he could 
not have maintained a civil action 
against the company, yet had they 
forcibly removed his hut, in such 
case, there could be no doubt but 
a bill of indictment might be sus- 
tained against tin pei^oii using 
auch force, although as the servant 
of the company. In the piesent 
case, had they desired to remove 
Keenoo, they could not have done 
80 legally, but by resorting to the 
usual process by ejectment 5 and 
the defendant would have a right 
to be heard in answer; whefe it 
otherwise, there would be an end- 
less source of tumult and not in 
every town and village throughout 
the country. The chief justice 
concluded an able and luminous 
argument, with repeating his opi- 
nion, that there not the slight- 
est foundation on which the motion 
in arrest of judgment could be 
sustained. 

Sir John Royds offered some 
arguments, in addition to those ad- 
vanced by the chief justice, strong- 
ly confitmacory of his opinion 
against the motion. He maintained 
that arson was an offence against 
the possessioni and that occupation 
was sufficient interest to found 
either a civil action or criminal 
prosecution. 

Sir Was, fioauptrOHe concurred 
in opinion with the other judges, 
Thera could ba np doubts, lie-said^ 


that were a roan in England to 
build a house on the gionnd of 
another, thereby committing a 
trespass in Jaw ; yet were a third 
person maliciously to set fire and 
burn that house, the trespasser 
would have a right of action, or in 
case of indictment, the house might 
properly be laid as his. 

Sir Henry Russelc, in pass- 
ing judgment upon the prisoner, 
addressed him to the following 
effect r— 

“ John Grant, — since I have 
sat m this place, 1 have never 
performcrd so painful a duty i$ 
that which I am now called upon 
to discharge \ to pass the heaviest 
sentence of the law on a perison of 
your age and condition in society. 
But a jury of your country have 
pronounced you guilty of a capital 
offence j by their verdict, which 
the evidence called upon ihem^ to 
give, the judgment of the law 
must follow. We do not sit here 
to make laws, but to administer 
them j and we must perform our 
duty, however painful it may be. 
You have been convicted on the 
clearest evidence, of one of the 
most malicious crimes which one 
human being can commit against 
another. Y ou wilfully and delibe- 
rately set on fire the house of an 
unoffending and defenceless native. 
But it has been said, that that 
house was onl) a hut of very little 
value, and which might easily be 
replaced. True ; but that hut waa 
the only dwelling of thi? poor roan. 
It was his asylum against the 
buffet ings of the world; his place 
of rest after his daily labour ; and, 
mean and humble as it was, ought 
to have been bis castle, of peace 
against your violence and outragp. 
The Imt of the poor man is eqnal^ 
euiitl^ to the protection of the law, 
aa. the fiaaosion of iJm rich, add 
atauds 
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stands much more in need of it. 

It is easy of access, defenceless, 
and constructed of such weak aud 
combustible materials, that it is 
easily destroyed} whereas the 
dwelling ot the rich is defended 
by guards without, and secured by 
bolts within. You Would have 
found it difficult to have got acicess 
to such ahouse, for your wicked pur- 
pose, and, had you gained access,, 
would have found it very difficult 
to set it on fire. 

I lament that' this crime was 
committed by an European, who 
was sent to this country to protect 
the natives from, violence and op- 
pression, instead of exeicising it 
against them. The natives are en- 
titled to have their characters, pro- 
perty, and lives protected, and 
as long as they enjoy that pro- 
tection from us, they give their 
afibction and allegiance in return} 
but should the day ever arrive, 
which God forbid, that they should 
be denied that protection, then 
1 fear that as we should no longer 
deserve, so we should no longer 
enjoy their allegiance and attach- 
ment, which I verily believe we do 
now most fully possess. It is an 
aggravation of your offence too, 
that^you committed it whilst you 
was a member of an institution 
which cannot be carried on unless 
good order and discipline be pre- 
served. You was placed here to 
learn the duties 'of a soldier, and 
of the military profession, which 
1 suppose, like other professions, 
must require sot^e time and study 
to acquire. You were there lop, 
to be taught, among other useful 
parts of education, the language 
of those men, whom, when you 
came to be an ofBcer, you would 
have been appointed to comm^d, 
and which, from events that we 
have lately leen passing in the 
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world, is a qualification both im- 
portant and necessary. 

** Yet, after all this, your case 
is not without circumstances of 
great commiseration. Therefore, 
the judges have anxiously consi- 
dered, whether they could find any 
grounds on which they might con- 
scientiously use in your favour, the 
power which the law has given 
them of commuting the punishment 
of death for that of transportation ; 
and they hope that they have found 
srch grounds. — The crime was 
committed early in the evening, 
when ; every body was starring, so 
that the fire might probably be soon 
extinguished j and, indeed, it was 
so. No life was Ex posed to 'danger, 
and the hut itself was not so close 
adjoining to any other, as to endan- 
ger their being set on fire. And 
above all, the court consider 
that this is the first case of arson 
that has occurred since its esta- 
blishment } and, although igno- 
rance of the law is no excuse, 
yet as it is neither so generally,, 
nor so publicly known as it ought 
to be, that the setting a hut on 
fire is capitally penal, and as what 
has passed on this occasion is suffi- 
cient to notify, even though you 
should not suffer death, the court 
on these considerations is disposed, 
and I believe they will in this case, 
mitigate your punishment. But 
should any similar case occur, no 
such considerations will apply, and 
the judgment of the law must 
fall on the offender, with its ut- 
most severity. 

But still, should your life be 
spared, you must pass some years 
of it in'exile } in that exile I hope 
you will conduct yourself better 
than you have done here. You 
may then hope to obtain from the 
King, the rountain of mercy, a 
further remission of your sentence. 

May 
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May you so behave as to deserve 
it. In the mean time the sen- 
tence of the law must be passed 
upon you, and that is — ^That you 
be taken from hence to the place 
from whence you came, and from 
thence to the place of execution, 
and that you there be hanged by 
the neck till you are dead. 

Sir Henky Russell delivered 
his address, of which we have 
attempted only a faint outline, with 
great feeling, solemnity, and effect* 
The prisoner was agitated, and 
deeply affected, and every indivi- 
dual of the numerous assemblage, 
with which the court was crowded, 
seemed to sympathize in his ad- 
dress. 

The prisoner was dressed in a 
suit of mourning. 

Four cadets on the Bengal esta- 
blishment, tried and found guilty 
on the 14 tb ultimo, on an indict- 
ment for an assault on seijeant 
Turner, in Fort William, were 
bi ought to the bar to receive sen- 
tence. 

An affidavit, accompanied with 
the copy of a letter, addressed 
to the right honourable the gover- 
nor-general, expressive of the con- 
trition of the defendants, was read 
in mitigation of punishment. The 
thief justice, delivered an admoni- 
tory address to the defendants, in 
which he particularly advened 
to the irregularity of their conduct 
since their commitment. Three of 
the defendants were sentenced to 
pay each a fine ot one rupee, and 
to be imprisoned six months ) the 
fourth was sentenced to pay a fine 
of one rupee, and to be imprisoned 
eight months. 

Thomas Shouldham was' then 
brought to the bar, and discharged 
from criminal confinement, the 
term to which he had been sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned, on an 


rndictment for a misdemeanour 
having expired but as Shuukiban;i 
is still tinder confinement on a civil 
suit, and having lately, during his 
confinement, seduced a fellow pri- 
soner to the commission of forgery, 
he was now ordered to be kept in 
solitary confinement, to prevent 
the further effects of his evil com- 
munications. 

The sessions were then closed 
by proclamation, 

Dec. 30 . — In the course of Mon- 
day night, eighteen of the French 
prisoners of war, confined in Port 
William, contrived to effect their 
escape, by cutting a hole through 
the wall of the building in which 
they were confined. They are 
supposed to 'have gone down the 
river towards Kedgeree, in the 
hope of seizing a pilot schooner, 
or some other small vessel, in 
which they may endeavour to get 
out to sea. 

The opening through which the 
PVench prisoners escaped was so 
small, that they must have forced 
their way through it with the 
utmost difficulty. The sentinels 
were at their post, but from the 
ddikness of thenight,and the silence 
with which the escape was effected, 
no alarm or suspicion occurretLliU 
the following morning. ^ 

MOREAU AND CAPTAIN 
LARKINS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP T»B GAZETTE, 
Iile of France. 

Sir, — If you will be so good 
as to insert, in your next, the fol- 
lowing piece, you \vi\\ greatly 
oblige. Sir, Your’s, See. 

(Signed) C. Moeeav. 

Always at sea since the capture 
of the Warren Hastings, I 
ignorant of the calumnies of cap* 
tain Larkina^ 1 now answer them. 
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* 

The Warren Hastings, after an Behold, Mr. Larkins, notwith- 
action of three hours and a half, standing your affidavit, and those 
had just struck her colours. I of your officers, liow things have 
received oiders to go on board, come to pass, and how ypu have 
The yawl, over the stern, having represented them ! — If, contrary 
a shpt through her, they were ' to the laws of war and honour, 
getting ready the other boats, and you had not run foul of the fiigate, 
on which every body (Ang. All and vc’hen your colouis were struck. 
Hands) were emplo)ed. At this ^ if your men had not demonstrated 
juncture, the Warren Hastings an intention to fight, the Warren 
bore up, which we perceived Hastings would not have been 
when too Ute ; as the jib-stay and taken a second time, and I should 
halliards were shot away, we got not have wounded you If! f 
on board the fore tack, but the You fell on hoard us puiposely, 
frigate had not time to fall off, and thus I prove it, for when I 
and we fell on board broadside to boarded the Warren Hastings, your 
broadside. Indignation was, at helm was hard up, and we were 
first, at its highest pitch ; the to leeward, your rudder, tiller, 
captain of the frigate ordered her and tiller ropes, were in good 
to be boarded j one De Gagnes, order, and I shifted the hein> my- 
a quarter-master, j^imped on board self : your intention therefore was 
the first i I followed him j the to run foul of us Mr. Touissaint, 
English appea/ed armed 5 they one of your officers, has said, in the 
were repulsed'* presence of the officers of thefii- 

We all looked after the captain, gate, and of your own officers, that 
I found him the first, and struck in the moment of being boarded, 
him with a dagger. I was, at that he encouraged the people to re- 
time, surrounded by my people, commence the action; and I ask 
who all wished to punish him as you, Sir, who gave him the iHitho- 
he deseived. I therefore ask, ri’y ? Still farther, your officers, 
who saved him, if it was not I ? when at the grand river on the 
I ordered him to be taken on board Isle of France, have had the im- 
tbe frigate, where the captain, prudence to assert, that the War- 
be||^ irritated, shewed great dis- ren Hastings ran on board of us 
pliSsiire, and captain Lai kins ex- to dismast us j your officers and 
perienced the same reception, boatswain said the same when on 
arising from the same sentiments, board the Warren Hastings, and 
from every one ; but, afterwards, that it was your interest to do it. 
when all were cool, they regarded Exclusive of your having run us 
Inm as a sufferer, and all was for- on board, what damage had wc 
got. The captain of the frigate sustained by your fire, so sharply 
lodged him in his own cabin, and and so well kept up by your own 
in five days he was cured of his account } The Warren Hastings 
wound. was 

* Among t thoie thkt prenented themseivti to repulse us, there was a mid- 
shipman, who threw h»m8eli down on the giin deck ot the Warren Hastings, 
after baftqg struck ipe with a cutlass, but luckily with the fiat part ; they all 
•woru at Sc. Helena, that I wounded him. 

f Mr. Wood, who says he was wounded too, had only received a blow with 
a handspike, or a stick from a sailor, hecauie he ipade a shew of ntrt delivecioK 
hfs-arnvtn 
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was nearly dismasted, and in a bad it afterwards } Dare yon ,te cail 
condition 5 the Piedmontese had yourself generous? you have 4K> 
only the jib-stay and tliq jib-hal- cused me, in the face<tf mankind, 
liards, two fore-shrouds, and a as an assassin, when you knew «xf 
part of the fore-top-mast back- reply could not^ be made tili a 
stays shot away ; and abaft, the ^ twelvemonth after your accim^ 
damages were as insignificant. — tion^ I tell you, Mr. Larkins, 
Allow, Sir Company's Captain, with bitterness, that the v/hole 'oC 
that there is a great difference your conduct is well woitliy ooe 
between a man of war and a mer- who, under the shelter of the cap- 
cbantman. • stan, made his ciew fight, but 

I have been seeking for reaspns could only himself fijud tears *0 
which could have induced you to deplore a reverse of fortune, M a 
calumniate me in such an infamous lime when he ought to hai-e dis- 
naanner. I have been able to ad- played a different character * it is 
duce no other than such as are possible, Sir, that you wiii add 
connected with the sentiment of something more to your calumniea, 
placing money above every thing, which you may be assured 1 shall 
You had much private trade on not answer. You have been paid 
board the Warien Hastings j by without doubt — let me alone, 
the capture of the ship you would As captain Larkins has inserted 
have been a gi eat loser; you, there- his calumnies in all the papers io 
fore,' wanted a pecuniary indemni- India, and as the naval. exxn- 
cation, — ^you have probably ob- mander- in-chief in India lias in- 
tamed it, by making youiself aja fierted them in general orders, my 
object of that compassion which friends have desired me to prove 
every one has for unfortunate cou- the injustice of this proceeding., 
rage. — Yes, Sir, your calucnnies I have, with the greatest reloc^ 
were a speculation, — you have tance, yielded to their desires, 
slandered me merely * for mo- feeling that it did not suit me to 
ney, — for otherwise you would entertain the public about myself, 
have spoken out sooner, and par- not having done any think remaik- 
ticularly to general Decean j your able, — and, particularly, as it ap- 
being a prisoner was a great claim peared to be a measure, which tte 
for receiving judicial redress, you English might construe intojusS* 
did not complain, becaUv^e 1 was fication. 
present, and could have imme- 

distely proved the falsity of your to the editor op the tele- 
accusation, and then the captain- gmaph. 

general would not have had the Cakurtsu 

goodness to allow you to depart Si a, — Having served with cap- 

so soon. Do not pretend that a tain Larkins, of the hononrabte 
motive of generosity prevented you company's ship Warren Hastings, 
from accusing me, for fear of its as third officer, during that ship's 
ruining me ; for why did you do unfortunate voyage, and recollect- 

^ iog 

• Mr. Larkins always flattered himself ffiat we should be taken off the Is’e 
•f France ; wh^n he tbuml that we were at anchor, in the grand port, he snid, 
to the commanUant, it it done aow ; yes, and well done-«-ffieii he began tq qtj 

hk« A child* 
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ing every circumstance that occur- been, by some accident, dra^n j 
red, during, and subsequent to. the wheel he may have shifted, 
the action with the Piedmontese, but the helm remained useless. 

I request you will do me the favour As to running on board the fri- 
to insert, in your next, the under- gate subsequent to the action, no 
mentioned facts, in opposition to such thing, I can with confidence 
the vile and false assertions <of assert, was intended j this, for a 
9barles Moreau, as extracted from time, served Moreau as a cloak 
the Isle of France Gazette, in your for his atrocious conduct to a de- 
paper of the 26th instant. fenceless, and, I can, with safety 

Captain Lark ins’s statement of to my own conscience as a Chris- 
facts has already shewn to the tian, declare him, an inoffensive 
world the character of Moreau^ man. I likewise declare, that no 
and very justly and accurately has one belonging to the Warren Hast- 
captain Larkins described that ings appeared with arms subsequent 
monster’s conduct. I wish, for to the colours of the shjp being 
the honour of the situation he is stmek, consequently Mr. Moreau 
placed in, I could mention him had no one to subdue a second 
in softer language, but his ^tro- time, as he pretends. Mr. Touis- 
« cious conduct, towards a defence- saint never had the least idea of 
less and gallant person, must, in encouraging the men to commence 
my opinion, prove him actuated the action, as stated by Moreau ; 
by those principles which aie ini- and I declare, when confined with 
mical to humanity.^ him on board, and in the grand river 

Moreau, in the first place, states prison, neither he, nor any other of 
he sought captain Larkins : he and captain Larkins's officers, uttered a 
his followers could have had but syllable in respect to any intention 
a trifling search^, as I know cap- of running the ship down. The 
tain Larkins stood on the quarter- boatswain has declared to Mr. 
deck, from which the intoxicated Bristow, late gunner of the War- 
gang drove him to his cabin, as ren Hastings, and to the whole of 
stat^ by captain Larkins. Mo- his fellow prisoners, that be never 
reau’s system of saving a defence- spoke a single sentence to the pur- 
person is entirely new, his port stated in Moreau’s false alle- 
poniard w'as not used on board gations^ and to add another con- 
the captured ship for the purpose tradiction to Moreau’s false asper- 
of saving ^ if his intoxicated fol- sions, no midshipman ever lifted 
•lowers had not possessed more dis- a sabre near him ; and I again de- 
cretion than himself, more crimes dare, that Mr. Bristow, midship* 
would have been committed. man, was poniarded through the 

Mbreau says the tiller and ropes hand and arm while In the act of 
were in good order — granted ; but getting some cleah linen fromBis 
the nail which confined the rope trunk after the action, and this 
to the barrel of the wheel had was done by Moreau’s orders, and 

Mr. 

* The particiiUri of the conduct of Moreau towards captain Larkins and 
others, are circumstantially stated in an affidavit of the latter f entleman, and the 
priocipai officers of the Warren Hastings, in page 9S, of the preceding volume of 
the Asiatic Register; with the directions of Admiral Sir £. Pellew, in consequence, 
to the c&mxnanders of his majesty’s ships aad vciiels in the East Indies. 
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Mr. Hood was likewise poniarded 
through the arm, the French Sur- 
geon who visited the piison dressed 
the wound. I well recollect that 
when captain Larkins sunendered 
the ship, that I and the other of- 
ficers followed his example, by 
taking off onr side arms, neither 
did any one afterwards dispute the 
possession of them. If Mr. Mo- 
reau will allow Mr. Dutart, the 
master of the Piedmontese, to 
explain to him the manner in 
which the ships came in contact with 
each other, Mr. Morean will find 
it dfies very little credit to his abi- 
lities as a seaman ; it was in Mr. 
Moreau’s power to have pi evented 
the accident, had he attended to 
the frigate 5 this Mr. Dutart has 
declared to me. But the man who 


glories in a' falsehood is naturally 
lost to all sense of shame, and is 
pleased with his own atrocioi» 
conduct ; and even when such con- 
duct is detected, it may scarce cost 
him a single blush; vM’Ii a disposition 
do .1 consider Mr. C. Moreau to 
possess. 

In Mr Moreau’s own words, 

he may see how things h^ive 
come to pass;” and I solemnly 
declare what I have stated above 
to be just; and Mr. Bristow, who 
has arrived here in the Holstein^ 
from the grand river prison, Isle 
of Prance, and knows the circum- 
stances to be as above stated, wilL 
with myself, at any time, make 
affidavit to them. G. D. 

Calcutta, gut DcceUiber, 1807. , 


Occurrences for January, 1808 . 


Jam 10th. — The fate of the 
English, seaman, detained in China, 
as a hostage, on account of the 
homicide of a Chinese, in the efc 
ly part of the season, in an affray 
with some English sailors, (of 
which the particulars are previously 
given in the 1 st page of our chron- 
icle) was not decided at the date of 
the present advices, I’he man was 
still detained to await the final 
adjustment of the affair. 

The Mandarins had epgag^, 
while the English supercargoes 
were at Macao, that the criminal 
couit at Canton would be content 
with passing the sentence, usually 
denounced against foreigners guil- 
ty of lesser offences, namely, ex- 
pulsion from China; oi, as the 
concspondent or the Mirror terms 
it, banishment to his native coun- 
try. This issue of the affair wa« 
for some time expected. 

On the supra caigoes returning 

VoL.D.' t 


as usual from Macao to Canton, 
difficulties were started, and the 
subject 'was taken up with the 
appearance of much seriousness by 
the Mandarins, who proposed that 
the hostage should be brought to 
tiial. On the 6th November, the 
Chief Mandarin of the court 
justice, came oyt of tl;e city in 
great state, and formally required 
of the supra-caigoes, that the 
hostage should be delivered up* for 
tiial. 

To this proposition, Mr. Robarts 
the chief supra-cargo, gave a pe- 
remptory negative, though con- 
veyed in the most polite terms. The" 
Mandarin reported proceedings to 
the viceroy, who, on hearing of tho, 
retu^al to give up the man for trials 
affected an air of sulltnnesa, and 
menaced the English trade with 
some obstruction. At this crisis, 
the Modeste frigate arrived at 
Macao The Mandarins con* 
P calved 
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ci^ived her arilval at this juncture, 
to forbode no hope of success to 
their design of inlimidatton $ and 
>a report was happily circulated at 
the same time, that tlie frigate 
catnc‘ for tlww express purpose of 
ctainiiTig the British subject. The 
Mandarins now began to lower 
their tone 9 and signified to the 
supra-cargoes, that it was under- 
stood no further notice would be 
taken of the matter; and Mr. 
Robarts gave notice that the man* 
pursuant to the promised sentence 
of the Chinese Court, v/ould 
embark Ibr England with the first 
fleet. 

The leading Mandarins at Canton 
appear to have employed the affair 
as an instrument to extort large 
sums of money, particulaidy from 
Mouquoa, the security merchant 
of the Neptune Indiaraan, with 
whose crew the affray happened. 
Mouquoa had already paid to 
thfcse rapacious ministers of cor- 
ruption upwatds of one lac and 
twenfy thousand dollars. The 
supra-cargoes were of opinion that 
the matter would occasion no fur- 
ther trouble. 

A brig under Portuguese colours 
was seized by the Modeste frigate 
ip November, near the Typa, in 
Consequence of certain informa- 
tion that she was Spanish property. 
It was doubtful whether slie would 
be condemned at China or sent to 
Bombay for final adjudication. 

Jan. 2Q. Ttie first battalion of the 
6th regiment of Native infantry, at 
Cuttack, were reviewed on the 23d 
in St. by colonel B. Marley, the com- 
manding officer at that station ; 
when the colonel was pleased to 
express his entire "^a^^probation of 
the appearance of (he men, the 
correctness of tlie exercise, and the 
different evolutions of tlie batta- 


lion, according to the 
tions. ^ 

Monsieur Surcouff, the captain 
of a French privateer, availed him- 
self of the opportunity of captain 
Haig, late of Sir W. Burroughs, 
being sent on shoie, to forward the 
whole of the baggage, instruments, 
bocks, &€. the pro|)erLy of Mr. 
Nicholl, captured on the 26lh of 
September last, with die ;ship 
Mangles and detained upwards 
of three months on board the 
privateer ; and who made his escape 
in consequence of being sent by 
Surcouff on board the iJir W. 
Burrouglis. Although thecircum- 
stances under which Mr. Nicholl 
inade his escape were fair and 
honourable, tliey were such as 
rnust probably have occasioned 
Mr. Surcouff a good deal of irrita- 
tion 5 yet he would not allow his 
feelings to interfere with what lie 
considered to be due to propriety 
and a sense of right. It is but 
just that such instances of good 
conduct in an enemy should be 
made public. 

The sentence of death passed by 
the supreme court or the 8th 
inst. on Mr. John Grant, convicted 
of arson, is commuted to a sentence 
of transportation for seven years, t# 
New South Wales. 

Regulation respeding Commanders 

and others arriving at Fori 

IVilliam, hy the Right Hon, 

the Governor-general in CouncU, 
fan. 2ist. 1808. 

The right . honourable the 
governor-general in council has 
been pleased^ to direct that all 
commanders, supra cargoes, and 
pursers of vessels, importing into 
the river Hooghly, sliall, imme- 
diately on their arrival at Fort 
William, report themselves to the 
master-attendant at his office. 
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The master-attendant U hereby 
'directed to report the arrivals to 
the right honourable the govei nor- 
general, and also to'repiesent an)^ 
occasional neglect, or diaobedience 
of this order to his lordship. 

The post - master - general will 
issue the necessary diieciions to 
the postmaster of Kedgeree and 
Diamond harbour, for the commu- 
nication of this order to the com- 
mander of every ship on her arri- 
val in the river. 

By order of the right hon. the 
governur-generaJ in council, 

Thos. Brown, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 

Field Army Orders, ly Major • 

Genet aL Dickens, Muttra, Jan. 

\5th, 1808. 

M ijor-general Dickens has 
much pleasure in^expressing tos 
major Knox, corarnanding the 2d 
regiment of Native cavalry, the 
satisfaction he has derived from their 
movements, and soldier- like ap- 
pearance this morning at the 

review. 

And it is equally incumbent 
on the major-general, on the ap- 
pi oachingdeparture of this regiment 
fiom the station of Muttra, to otter 
his thanUs to the whole of the 
officers, Native officers, and men, 
for their \ery exemplary conduct, 
during the whole time they have 
been under his command. 

Rrid & Wife v . S. Greenway. 

Thix w^as a bill filed by the 
plaintiff to recovef t\v» tickets, 
drawn prizes of 20,000 sicca 
rupees, and 1,000 sicca lupees, in 
the Calcutta Lottery j and sug- 
gesting as his principal ground of 
equity, that he had given a com- 

fD 


mission to the defendant,, and had 
supplied him with funds for the 
purpose, to purchase four undrawh 
tickets for him, and alk'gmg that* 
tickets had been purchased, and 
eventually were drawn prizes of 
the several amounts specified. 

Ihc circumstances, disclosed by 
the bill, were as follow : — the 
defendant had purchased some 
tickets, two of which he sold to 
the plaintiff at 100 nipees eaoh, 
when the price of tickets was 125 
rupees ; one of live two tickets, 
within the first few days of draw- 
ing, was drawn a prize of 500 
rupees. The plaintiff carried tlie 
foj lunate ticket to the house of the 
defendant,>and requested that he 
Would purchase for him, the plain- 
tiff, some undrawn tickets, with 
the produce of the prize, which 
the defendant agreed to do. When 
he sent to purchase the fresh 
tickets, he added lOd rupees to 
the amount of the prize, with the 
intention of taking one ticket for 
himself, npt knowing that the 
price of tickets had risen 'so high 
as 150 rupees, at which they were 
tlien selling. 

Four tickets were brought to 
the defendant, w'hich he threw 
down on a table before some friends 
who happened to be present, telling 
them that he had^ purchased four 
tickets, thiee of which were for 
captain Reid, and one for himself. 
At the same time he requested that 
one of the party present would 
select the ticket which he should 
reserve for himself. Several of 
the company drew one ticket from 
the four, at the request of the 
. plaintiff, ^ which was put back at 
each trial, to the other three. la 
the event it was found, that on© 
number had been drawn twice, 
when it wa» proposed that this 
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ticket should be reserved. But a 
different ticket having been dratvn 
on a furtlter trial, some of the 
company suggested that the latter 
should be kept in preference. 1 o 
please all parties the defendant 
absolved to venture two tickets, 
and that both should be kept, 
which /was agreed to, and the 
defendant accordingly sent for an 
additional ticket, which being 
brought, be instantly sent, with 
two of the others, to the plaintiff, 
accompanied with the balance in cash 
of the 500 rupee prize, which lie 
bad received for the plaintiff. I'hese 
three tickets and the balance were 
accepted and kept by the plaintiff. 

Several conversations respecting 
this transtictipn took place on 
different occasions, in which the 
defendant luenticmed to the plain* 
tiff and others, that be had pur* 
chased four tickets at the time 
referred to, and had kept one of 
them for himself. No objection 
however Hhu made to this transac* 
tion until four days afterwards, 
Xvhen the ticket, which had been 
twice drawn from the four, and 
selected for the defendant, as above 
described, came up a prize of 
20,000 rupees. The plaintiff then 
made an application for this ticket 
to th*! defendant, through his 
Attorney, alleging that he had 
given the defendant a commission 
Co purchase four tickets for him, 
which had been done ? that thi^ 
was one of them, and consequently 
bis property : but even then he 
made no demand of the other 
ticket, which had been selected 
At the same time, and %hicb after* 
wards was drawn a prize of 1000 
topees/ 

After having heard many learned 
md ingenious arguments from the 
cpttoael on both sides, during tlie 


sittings of Friday and Saturday, 
the honourable chief justice, Sir 
Henry Russel, and his learned 
colleagues, tlie honourable Sir J. 
Royds, and the honourable Sir W. 
Burroughs, were unanimously of 
opinion, this was a fair and 
honourable transaction on the part 
of the defendant, and the plaintiff 
had no right whatever to partici- 
pate in any share of the produce 
of the fortunate tickets, and the 
bill was dismissed with costs. 

Calcutta, Jan. 28 — In conse- 
quence of intelligence received by 
government, of a rupture between 
Great Britain and Denmark, a 
detachment of troops from the 
garrison of Fort William, under 
the command of lieutenant-colonel 
Carey, took possession of the 
Danish settlement of Serampore, 
at SIX o’clock this morning. Thp 
Danish ships in the river Hoogbly 
were seized on ihe same day, 
by the honourable captain Elliot, 
of his Majesty’s ship Modeste j by 
captain Montague, of his Majesty’s 
ship Terpsichore ) and by captain 
De Courcey, of his Majesty’s ship 
Dasher. The foJlbwing are the 
names of the vessels taken posses- 
sion of by his Majesty’s ships : 

At Serampore— Ship Waldemar, 
2/4 tons, and brig Maria, 80 tons. 

At Calcutta — Ship Elizabeth, 
300, ship Nor^ike Bonde, 500, ship 
Maria, 520, ship Mary, 180, and 
brig Louisa, 140 tons. 

At Diamond Harbour— Ship 
Holstein, 1200 tons. 

At Culpee — Ship Copenhagen, 
460 tons. 

At Kedgeree— Ship Princess of 
Augusteaburgh, 600 tons. 

In tbo river,— Ship Little Cathe- 
rine 300, and brig Freya, 1 10 tons. 

Accounts from Coringa state 
arrival, at of the ship 

Palmer 
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Palmer, captain Sygncy, of Chitta- 
gong, having been captured by 
the Bon Adventuras, (late brig 
Fancy) Monsieur Davy, who re- 
stored the ship, in consequence of 
her having no cargo on board; 
the Frenchmen informed captain 
Sygney that they had captured 
three ships (one of them from 
China) and three brigs. The 
Palmer was captured about six- 
teen miles from Coringa, and 
had several people killed and 
wounded by the privateer firing 
into her. Monsieur Davy disabled 
the privateer from making sail, 
by cuttmg her rigging and taking 
away some of her principal saHa. 


Suicidb.«*-*A coVoner^s inquest 
was lately holden on the body of 
John Ferrmndev, a native Portu- 
guese, who had been confined the 
preceding evening in the Thanna, 
at Teiretta's Razor, upon a charge 
of theft. It appeared that he had 
called for hre, and smoked' a 
charoot about four in the morning, 
and on opening the door again at 
seven, it was discovered &at be 
had put an end to his existence, 
by strangling hinrself with his 
handkerchief. The coroner’s in- 
quest found a verdict of felo de se, 
Tlie sister of the unfortunate man 
charged him with the theft for 
which he had been confined. 


Occuriences for Februart. 


Talk allmajtce for officers on hard 
Indiamen, Transports, ^c. ^c. 
General orders, by the right hon. 
the governor in council. 

Fort William, February l, 
—"The govei:nor-general in coun- 
cil having had under Ills conside- 
ration the rules by which the table 
allowance, at present granted for 
officers on board of the honourable 
company’s ships or transports, pro-*' 
ceeding from port to port, has been 
established, is of opinion, that they 
do not afford an adequate compen- 
sation to comtnanders of such ships, 
and also that according to the 
rates allowed for the passage-money 
of officers on board of ships pro« 
ceeding from port to port in India, 
the commanders in ^me cases are 
overpaid, and in others are not 
paid sufficiently ; 

His lordship in council, there- 
fore, wHh the view of fixing, as 
far a& may be practicable, one 


uniform rate of allowance to be 
granted in all cases, for the table 
and passage of officers embarking 
on board of ships on the public 
service, has determined that the 
different rates, heretofore allowed 
under the several resolutions of 
government, dated the 29th 
March, 1793, the ptb of August^ 
1799> the 27th January, and 21st 
July, 1803, shall be ffiscontinued, 
and that an allowance of sicca 
rupees four annas per day shall be 
granted in lieu of them. 

- iThis allowance is applicable to 
the chartered ships of the honour- 
able company^ and generally to all 
ships engaged, as transports pro* 
ceeding ou the public service, 
unless in the instance of ships of 
the latter description, circuea- 
stances shall render it necessary 
to provide for the accommodation 
of officers under a special eng^e- 
ment for that purpose. 

But his lordship judges it to be 
proper 
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proper to signify his expectation, the mismanagement of her people, 
that thecommandersof ships, Sailing got on ground on Saugur Island, 
under the protection ot this go- Mr. Tyier went with a boat’s crey 
vernment, will, on all occasions, to endeavour to get her oftj and 
contorm to the rate above speci- tor the sake of the walk leapt on 
fied, in their demands ol pass'c^ge- shore, whilst his boat pulled 
monev foi officers accommodated towaids the bhurr j and inclining 
on board then les'pective ships •, a little way trom the beach he 
and every otficer from whom a iinliukily came upon the haunt of 
higher I ate of pissage- money ^hjil alaige royal tiger, which, by the 
have been demandt'd. is directed noise he made, foitunately gave Mr. 
to report the vitne to government, T}rer warning 6t the dangei 
through tlie <^trice of the adjutant which he stood. On seeing the 
geneifll, specitying the sum paid, ferociou-* animal Mr. Tyrer sprang 
the name of the owner or com- toua’ds and rushed into the water, 
mander who shall have leceived and the tiger plunged in after him 
it, and the name of the vessel in all the eag-erness of pursuit. Mr. 

The Suroomf was boarded, off Ma- T>rer, though an excellent swim- 
sulipatani, by a French bng priva- mer, soon observed his adversary to 
teei s and plundered of a quantity of gain upon him, when, with aa 
provision, firewood, ^ndotlierarticles. admiiable presence of mind, whicfi 
A native, named Harry Doss, ultimately saved him fiom the 
of Benares, was the fortunate hold- fangs of the monster, he dived 
er of the ticket No. 3370, drawn a beneath the water, and continue4 
prize of 50,000 Mcca rupees, in the there as long as possible. On rais- 
fifth Calcutta Town Hall Lotteiy. ing his head above the surface, he 
Feb. 2. A Chine:)e Junk ainved liadv the pleasure to behold his* 
}n the Hooghly, from Margin. It antagonist swimming leisuiely 
is said to be the first arrival of the back to land. He atteiwaids 
sort in that river. . gained the ship’s bpat in safety, ow-* 

Escape from a Tiger — A Bhurr mg his escape to a quick and for- 
laden with water for the Castle tunate decision in a circumstance of 
£den Iiidiamau, having, through great pressure and peril. 

Occurrences for March. 

f allege of Fort JFiUiam, March 2, council, the judges of the suprema 
PUBLIC oi'jfutation. court, and many of the civil and 

The right honourable lord Mm- military otficers at the Presidency, 
to, governor-general and visitor of with others of the principal Euro- 
the college of Foit William, hav- pean inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
ing appointed Saturday the 27th a tew respectable natives, were also 
of February, for a public dispu- assembled, 
tation in the Asiatic languages, to^ As soon as the right honourable 
fee held in conformity with the sta- the visitor had taken his seat, the 
tutes of the college, the governoi s, public exercises comn^nced in fiie 
^cers, professors, and students following order, 
iof the college, met at tea o’clock, First. Hinpoobtaneb 
lit the government house; where Disputation, 

|bc members the of supreme — Position.-In the acquirement of 

knowledgCj^ 
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knowledge, genius catinot 
avail without application/’ 
Respondent, £. K. Bamelk 

first O^onent, Alexander. 

Second Opponent, Sis&on. 

Moderator, Dr* John Leyden. 

Second. pBxsiAie 

Disputation. 

Fositioo.— The Persian language 
merits ^ attention, not only 
on account of its utility; 
but also from the beauties 
of the compositions in that 
language.** 

Respondent, Lindsay- 

first Opponent, Alexander. 

Second Oppotient, Colvin. 

Moderator, M. LunQsden,£sq. 

Third* Bengalee 
Disputation, 

Position.— “ Ibe natives of Ben- 
gal are happier under the 
British, than they were un- 
der any forn^r govern- 
raent.” 

Respondent, Tyiler. 

Oppon<yit, Dick. 

Modcfaior, The Rev. W. Carey- 

Fourth. Arabic. 

Declamation, Colvin. 

On the utility of learmkig, ar>d 
the advantages resulting 
from the institution of lite- 
rary seminaries/*- 

Pifth. Mabiatta 
Declamation, Sotheby. 

** On tbd utility of the study of the 
Mahratta language.** 

As soon as the disputations and 
deelamatioQs were concluded, the 
president of the College Council 
presented to the right honourable 
the visitor, the severaLstudents of 
the college, who were entitled un- 
der statute Sth, to receive degrees 
of honour, as well as successively 
the whole of the students, who, at 
the late ezamiQatiot>> had b^n 


found qu^ified to enter upon the 
public service, ^ and had conse- 
quently obtained pjsrmis^on'iroii) 
the visitor toquk the college, w*- 
der the rule contained in Section 
12. Regulation 3, I8O7. The pre- 
sident read the certificate granted 
by the Council of the College to 
each student respectively, in^ pur- 
suance of the^bove statute, speci- 
fying the proficiency which he had 
made in the prescribed studies of 
the college f and also the general 
tenor of his conduct, with the 
amount, if aoy, of the debt con- 
tracted by him daring the period 
of his attachment to the college* 
When the certificate had been read, 
the visitor presented to each stu- 
dent, entitled to receive a degree 
of honor, the usual diploma in- 
scribed 00 vellum, and, at the 
same time, expressed the satisfac- 
tion which he telt in conferring it* 
The students on whom the right 
honourable the visitor was pleased 
to confer a degree of honor 00 
this occasion, and the languages^ 
for their hagh proficiency in which 
the degrees of honor were respec- 
tively conferred, are, as follow : 
Alexander P. Tyilcr, Persian, Hindoos- 
tance and Bengalee. 

Alexander J* Colvin, Feisiau and Hio- 
doostanee. 

William Lindsay, ditto. 

Robert Alexander, diito* 

Thomas Sisson, dino. 

i .Munro M^Nabh, ditto.' 

. Rich. Harwell, Hindoostaoee. 

The houoi’ary prices and medals, 
adjudged at the late public exami- 
nation, were distributed by the 
president of the College Council, in 
presence of the visitor, to the fal- 
lowing students t 

Alexander F. Tyiier> at per inneKd 

report. 

Alexander J. Colvin, ditto* 

William Lindsajr, diut^ and a medal 
as third in Ferfian Writing in |8o7t 
R. Alexander, dUto^andaaicduoi mt% 

lit 
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fit a(^4(]gf(} m the term for profi- 
ciency in HindoostAnee. 

Tliomas Sissor , as \y*r annested report* 

J 1 M. Macrtdhb, medals of merit for 
proficieocy in Hiodoostanee) in the 
ed and qd terms. 

Ef R Bar well, as per annexed report. 
W A Chammer, a medal of merit ad-' 
judged in ihe 3d term for profit le nev in 
Hindoostanee ; and anoth^^r at the (ate 
examination for proficicncv in Persian. 
George Ellis, as per annexed report. 
Wm. Fleming Dick. dmo. 

S. T. Cuihlirt, ditto. 

G’^O'^ge Soihebv, as per annexed repor*-. 
A 'SO a medal ol merit adjudged in the 3d 
term, for proficiency in Hindoostante, 
and another at the late examtnaiiou for 
profinenev in Persian^ 

C. G. Blagrave, as per* annexed report. 
R Chamberlain, dit o. 

Wm. Forrester, ditto. 

Charles Tucker, a medal, as second in 
N’grfc writing in 1807. 

After the piizes and honorary 
rewards had been distributed, the 
Tight honourable theiisitor^ deli- 
vered the following dincourse. 
Gentlemen of the College of Foit 
William, 

In addressing a body constituted 
as you are, I have to regret, that 
tjie course of my pursuits and oc- 
cupations has not led to those at- 
tainments, which can enable me to 
frrnj a personal judgment on the 
interesting objects which are- pe- 
culiarly connected with the solem- 
pilies of the present day, much 
less to bring into this chair the au- 
thority of the distinguishecj, 'and 
accomplished person who lately 
filled It. Tu the delicate and scru- 
pulous o6[ice, however, of distri- 
buting the honors and rewards, 
which are annually assigned to 
talents, applicatioq, and conduct 
in this place, I have felt no diffi- 
dence, and 1 shall feel none in 
perfbriptng the remaining duties 
of the day, by observing on the 
progressive success of this institu- 
iron, both in its immediate and 
pecolpr functions for the instruc- 


tion of youth, and in its more ge- 
neral tendency to promote the im- 
provement and extension of Orien- 
tal literature; I feel no distrust, I 
say, in the execution of duties so 
foreign to my personal habits and 
acquirements, ^ becaii^^e my own 
deficient judgment has been guided 
by that of learned and honorable 
men, whose enlightened testimow 
nies, I know, can not mislead me. 
Speaking, therefore, no longer in 
ray individual character; but as 
I ought, and as I am about to 
do, ill that of the high office 
which I have the honor to bear, 
I rest on the firm and secure 
grounds, which ought to be the 
foundation ot every act, and of 
every sentiment issuing from such 
offices ; I mean the collected wis- 
dom, knowledge, and discernment 
of those, who are qualified, by 
their station, and by personal en- 
dowments, to aid me with theitr 
counsel. 

Supported, therefore, by such 
authority, I am happy to commence 
my first discourse from this seat, 
by congratulating the college, and 
the public, on the satisfactory and 
honorable proofs afforded in the 
present exarpuiatioq of the grow- 
ing advantages derived from this 
institution, and of the progress 
continually making tpwards the 
accomplishment of its important 
ends, ^h®^ g^aftfying results are 
evinced both by tne profic|enry of 
the students in the different 
branches of Jearmng which they 
have cultivated ; and in the 
valuable additigns which have 
been made to ti^e general sjtock of 
Eastern hferatgres, by the learned 
lahou);a, as well of men 

attached to the college^ ais of qther 
studious persons who dripk at the 
same spring. 

If a contparison were drawn 
between 
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l]{0tween the present year and the 
throe preceding, the result would 
be extremely advantageous to the 
latter period j and would justify, 
on clear and satisfactory grounds, 
the assertion which 1 am happy to 
think myself warranted in making^ 
that the college of Fort William 
is advancing in a course of sensible 
improvement. But as the number 
of yeais we should have to review 
might render the argument some-* 
what complicated, and as a parallel 
between the present and the last 
preceding year, will yield the 
same conclusion, 1 shall content 
myself with a few observations on 
that view of the subject. 

The 'first indication of pro- 
gress which I have the satisfaction 
to remark in the present year, 
compared with the preceding, is, 
that a greater number of students 
have been found sufficiently pro- 
ficient in the Oriental languages to 
quit the college, aqd to enter on 
the duties of the service. Twenty 
names have been reported this year 
competent to the functions of public 
business. The number which the 
exaininfttion of the preceding 
year furnished to the service was 
fifteen. 

I observe also, with satisfaction, 
that the number of students wlio 
have presented themselves for 
examination in the Persian lan- 
guage, has considerably increased. 
At the former examination it was 
fifteen, it is now twenty-seven. 

In the preceding year, three 
students had attained a sufficient 
eminence in the knowledge of 
Persian to bp ranked m the first 
class. 

In the present year that q^raber 
pf erninent Persian scholars is 
doubled. 

In the former year, five were 
placed in the second Olass, 

^ In Represent, nine haveattalned 


the same degree of proficiency* 
and in the present year tlie same 
number are found in the two superior 
classes, as occupied three at the 
former*examination. 

It IS also worthy of remark, 
as denoting either improvement 
in the mode of instructions, or 
increased application in the students, 
but indicating, either way, ia 
effect a very satisfactory progress 
in >he institution itself, that a 
competence in the collegiate studies, 
qualifying the students for the 
public service, was found to have 
been obtained this year in a period 
con^'iderably shorter than appeared 
to ha\e been the case at the forma: 
examination 

Of the fifteen gentlemen who 
were qnalifitHl to leave college in 
January, 180/, three only had 
attended college less than two 
years. 

Of the twenty who are this 
year qualified for the service ; tea 
have attained that proficiency iu a 
shorter period than two yearst 

Last year the longest period of 
study was two years and eleven 
months. 

This year the longest period hat 
been two years and five months* 

The shortest period at the 
former examination was one year 
and three months. 

The shortest of this year ha« 
been so little as four months, and 
there is another example of five. 

These latter instances, indeed, of 
extraordinary and successful appli- 
cation to studies, the difficulties of 
which have been acknowledged 
by the most able and the most 
diligent, should rather be as- 
cribe, no doubt, to the extra- 
ordinary efforts^ and abilitiesi of 
the individuals to whom I alltfde, 
and whom I shall not easily for- 
get to rntme in their proper place^ 

with 
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vkb the honor that is due to thena^ 
than addneed as a fair argument 
of' superiority }n the partlcwlar 
period that has happened to pro- 
duce tbemv But, in truth, we are 
entitled, on a general comparative 
average of time, at the tu o exa- 
minations, to claim a sensible pro- 
gress in the success of this college 
during the last twelve months. 

It is inapossible, in this place, 
»ot to remark, that the progress 
of this year, winch 1 have just 
establish^, bears a strong tesiimo- 
By to the wisdom of a very mate- 
rial alteration which h^s been made,, 
s^ince tlie examination of 1807, 
the rules which formerly prevailed 
respecting the period of attendance 
on the college of Fort WiiUam 
prescribed to the students. The 
whole of the junior civil servants 
were formerly attached to the col- 
fege during a fixed period of three 
years. The alteration to which I 
allude was made by section j2, 
regulation 3d, 1807> which re- 
scinded the former rule, and pro- 
vides ** that their continuance in 
college will henceforward be regu- 
lated by their pioficiency and it 
is added that ‘Mhe patron and visi- 
tor will determine from the leports 
of proficiency made to him after 
the public examination, when the 
students may be permitted to quit 
the college as having completed tl^ 
prescribed course of study.” 

After the system which now 
subsbts for the education of the 
company’s junior servants, was 
adopted^ that is to say, when pro- 
vision was made in England by 
instituting the college at Hertford,, 
for the more general branches of 
instruction, and for an elementary 
and preparatoiy introduction to 
Eastern learning, and when the stu- 
dies to be pursued at the college of 
Fort William were limited to the 


languages of Asia^ and to the )awa 
and regulations of this presidency, 
it became unnecessary to detain the 
young men destined for the public 
seivice, in a state of inaction, du- 
ring a period which, having been 
fixed in contemplation of a more 
extended course of. study, would 
not have been too long for the com- 
pletion of such a plan j but 
ceased to be requisite for the con- 
tracted and supplementary course 
reserved for this college. I be com- 
petence of the student for the bu- 
siness of Iixdia, IS now the reason- 
able measure of his confinement to- 
college, and its protraction beyond 
that point, becomes unprofitable to 
the public, and, speak mg generally, 
detrimental to the individual. 

In these respects, therefore, the- 
alteration was salutary j but it was- 
conducive •also to another most de- 
sirable end ; for by supplying a 
powerful inducement to diligence 
and exertion, it ipfused into the 
studies of the college, that ardour 
and activity, which a distant and a 
fixed period of emancipation must 
have tended to damp and repress* 
The two causes "appear, accord- 
ingly, to have produced their cor- 
responding effects j and the effi- 
ciency of the new regulation, in 
animating the studious efforts of 
our young brethren, has been sig- 
nally manifested on this first occa- 
sion, when the test of experience 
could be applied to it. 1 think' it 
on that account my duty to declare, 
that the sense I entertain of its im- 
portance will censure, on my part, 
an impartial and inflexible execu- 
tion ai this beneficial rule. 

The period of attendance on col- 
lege, and that of entering on the 
great tbeatie of life, will be regu- 
lated therefore by the proficiency 
of each individual in the studies 
prescribed to him. Those whose 
diligence 
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diligence may have abridged the candidates for honour has success- 
term of restraint, will not only' fully asserted, 
enjoy sooner the fruit of their la- Mr. Tyfler stands in the highest 
hour, but even the sweets of liber- class of Hindoostanee and Persian, 
ty will be enhanced by honoUr, and his name is at the head of 
and they will cat ry into their new those who have studied the ver- 
condition, the reputation and dis- nacular language of Berigal. To 
tinction which their former merits eminence in two languages, and to 
had obtained. the fiist place in another, his indns- 

I refrain from the more ungra- try and capacity have enabled him 
cious delineation of the opposite to gdd an elementary acquaintance 
consequences, w'hich must accom- wnth a fourth j I mean the Mah- 
pany the slow entrance of those ratta ; a langutge more imtne- 
into the w'oild, who may have per- diately connected indeed, with the 
niitted a succession ot juniors to service of other presidencies, but no 
pass before them, and who will unprohtable acquisition in some 
have to endure the uneasy gloom departments of the public service 
and humiliation, which always under the government of Bengal, 
attend both the consciousness and Mr. Colvin has attained emi- 
the display of infenority. It is nence in the Persian and Hindoos- 
enough m this place to say, that an tanee languages, and in the midst 
early or a late entrance into the of those occupations, has obtained 
service, are the firat cob sequences the fiist place, with the distinction 
of meritorious or blameable con- of a medal, in the study of Aiabic. 
duct at college. There ate un- Mr. Lindsay occupies the first 
doubtedly other and more impor- ^ place in the first classes of Persian, 
tant points dependibg on the same He is in the highest form of 
criteiion, but 1 shall speak of them Hindoostanefe, and is secoiM only 
in another part of my discourse. to Mr. Colvin in Arabic. To 
I have had the satisfaction to these successful and various studies, 
confer degrees of honour, and he has added the difficult, but 
other marks of approbation and valuable accomplishment of high 
distinction on the geiulemen whom proficiency in writing, both the 

Fer^an and the Nagree characters. 
I should 'do injustice to the talents 
and application of Mr. Lindsay, 
if I did not observe, that the merit 
of these numerous acquirements 
is enhanced by the short period in 
which he has timmphed over s« 
Tlie degree of honour is itself many ditficuliies. ' Mr. Lindsay 
an unequivo(*al testimony of distin- entered college in the month of 
guished merit, because the statutes November, J 80fi, and bas-entitled 
of the college have wisely required himself, therefore, to quit it with 
such proof of excellence, in tlios^ singular honour in the short spaco: 
who aspire to it, as diligence and ol a year and two mom hs, 
talents united can alone furnish. Mi . Alexander holds the second 
I am unwilling, however, to f'ass place, and stand.s, therefore, 
unnoticed the particular claim to amongst the most eminent both 
distiuctiou on which each of these in the Persian and Hindoostanee 

languages, 


I am about to name. 

Mr. Tvtl^*r, 

Mr. Colvin, 

Mr. Lindsay, 

Mr. Altxandcr, 
Mr. Sisson, 

Mr. Macnabb, and 
Mr. BtiwcII. 
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faag;!tKiges, having atlatned thatdis* 
lii:}ction by the assiduous application 
©# lUlle more than one year and 
fiok inonih»^ 

Mr. Sisson anil Mr. Macnabb, 
l«we farmsbed other exanjples of 
the success which attends ^ diligent 
ai^ vigorous exercise of talents, 
by rising in a year and a half to the 
Arst classes of the Persian and 
Hindcjostanee languages. 

And iVIr Baiwell has the 
distinction of possessing the first 
place in Hindoostaiiee> the third 
mi the useful language of Bengal ; 
and tl^ Brst in the art of Nagree 
writings 

I should indulge myself in a 
wider field of commendation than 
is warranted by former practice, 
if I were to recite the names 5 
andi, it would be no inconsiderable 
number of our younger members 
who have already given earnest of 
lutijire eminence, and in this honor- 
able conflict of early talents and 
▼vrtuqs> have already seized on 
stalton^ beyondv their standing. 
Bui if their claims on public appro- 
bation are not yet mature for this 
anniversary, do not let them ^ 
imagine- they are unobserved. 
] have a pleasure in declaring, as 
patron and visuor of this important 
establisluiieiU, that i keep even 
the youngest m my eye, and 
white we are gathering on this day 
the ripe Irurt of one abundant 
sowKtjer,. I am happy to contem- 
plate the fair blossom winch in its . 
turn is to crown the prooiUe of 
another. 

Forbearing, however, as I do, 
from the premature notice of good 
conduct, however commendable 
in itself in the first stages of acade- 
mical life, I should feel far short 
cf a duty at once sacred and grate- 
ful, to tne, if on this day of public 
testimony to merit; 1 should wuh- ^ 


htdd fron> acknowledgemeni and 
applause two names, low indeed, >n 
the list of your college, but alieady 
conspicious in the roll of iU 
honours, ^ 

Mr. Chalmer, who entered the 
college of Fort William but last 
August, has in January been 
declared to possess a competent 
proticiency in Persian and Hin- 
jdoostanee with an elementary know- 
ledge of Arabic, A progress so 
rapid and so remarkable, has 
required, and, tlierefore, evincea 
a rare union of distinguished 
qualities. Libour would alone 
have conducted him to the 
same gpal, but at a slower pace. 
Genius, unattended by mdustry^ 
unstimulated by a liberal love of 
learning, and undirected by a 
steady sense of duty, might have 
made less progress- than even 
dulness itself But abilities and 
application vigorously addressed to 
the discharge of duty, have opened 
to him the career of life almost in 
ks dawn, and presented to him 
the early prospect of honor and 
advantage geueraJiy reserved for 
rtper ycjars. 

JVIr. Sotheliy has in four months’ 
study, merited ilie following testi- 
monial, which I shall read id the 
very wordawith which the learned 
council of fbe college conclude 
their report of those gentlemen, 
wbtMn they have adjudged to be 
qualified to leave the college and 
enter on the public servic^. 

“ Mr. Sotbeby having attained 
high proficiency in the Hindoos^ 
tanee, and considerable proficiency 
in the Persian and Mahratta Ian- 
goage.s, appears to be, fully com- 
petent to enter on the public ser- 
vice; but as he does sot belong 
to this establishment, and as the 
college council understand he does 
not at present wish to leave the 
college^ 
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college^ Ins ^ame Is not included 
in tlie above report, " 

Every line of tliis passage ap- 
pears to me pregnant with praise 
ijf the highest quality. 

Mr. Sotheby, it is observed, 

does not belong to this establish- 
ment” 

The circumstance is a remark- 
able feature in Mr. Soiheby’sjcjise. 

The admission of gentleciienr 
belonging to the establishment of 
ether presidences to the 4:ollege 
ef Fort William, is not in strict- 
ness conformable to the regulations 
which it has pleased tlie honorable 
'court of directors to appoint on 
that subject. But the literary 
thirst of Mr Sotheby’s eager and 
inquisitive mind, and tiie sound, 
well-regulated, well-directed, and 
ingenuous ambition of his .ndent 
character, were not to be repressed 
by a general regulation merely of 
convenience, noade tor ordinary 
cases, but not inflexible, as ii has 
proved, to the individual claims of 
bright exceptions. Mr. Sotheby, 
therefore, began by sui mounting 
that obstacle, and was warmly 
welcomed into the very sanctuary 
which he violated How well he 
basjustilied this deviation from law, 
and redeemed his own oflenre and 
ours, by the fruit winch it has 
borne, the college council has just 
apprized us. 

The report which I have read 
states that, Mr Sotheby having 
attained high proticiency in the 
Hindoostanee, and considerable 
proficiency in the Persian and 
Mahratta languages, appears, to be 
fully competent to enter on the 
public service.” 

As the attainments thus reported 
by the col !e^ council, weie made 
in <thc short space of four months, 
and exceed so far the usual achieve- 
KBenU of mdustry and capacity as 


to wear almost an air of fable wril 
prodigy, no higher testimony 
could be borne to those qualities, 
and to the sigiirtl, and remarkahle 
degree in which Mr. Sotheby 
pGs^esi»es them, than the report 
which I have just rt\id. Goven> 
inenr would surely have concurred 
in the conclusion which follows 
that Mr. S. w'as fully competent 
to enter on the public service 
and in confirmaticri of that semi- 
nient, it will not be imagined 
that marks of confidence and 
favor, would have been wanting 
to endowment^ so worthy of both. 

The report concludes. 

And as the college couned 
tmder-»taiui he does not at preseitf 
wish to leave the college, his 
name is not included rn the above 
report ” 

Kminent as the place undoubtedly 
is in oar esieem, to which the 
studious energy of Mr Sotheby 
h.w entitled Inm, it is, T confess. 
In the pi'int last alluded to, that 'lie 
stands,, m my judgnjent, tno<t 
remarkably and most lionorably' 
distinguished. We are all ac- 
quainted with that iniparience for 
manhood which is in a manneT 
characternfic of yourb Therb are 
two ways of asserting that claim, 
and gratifying that impatience^ 
one, and I fear the most general, 
is to assume, in baste, tire forms, 
costume, and habits of men ) to 
emulate their expenses, without 
the means ^ to copy tlieir ridicules, 
and to atiticipaHJ ^fhetr vices. The 
other, and least frequent mode of 
aspirmgto, and hastening manhood, 
is to accumulate knowledge, to 
mature ti)e mind, and to put on 
the true properties and clraracter 
of man. He who in his desire to 
be, and not to seem a man, con- 
sents to prolong the restraints, the 
disqualifications, the privations, 
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the dependence of boyhood oryouth, 
fe^ready the man that others would 
strive in vain to appear. To Mr. 
Soiheby, the door of re'jtraiut was 
unbarred, the world stood open to 
iL*?y view, and with all the entice- 
ments of novelty, of favor, and of 
hoQorh, invited him to the fellow- 
ship of men. He has had the 
manly judgment, and the manly 
fortitude, to* turn his back upon 
those allurements, and has chosen 
to merit, rather than to possess, 
the tempting objects which seemed 
to court his acct ptance. He has, 
indeed, made that choice which 
the moral fable of antiqu ty has 
taught us was recommended by 
Wisdom, and rewaided by fame 
and immortality. I Iiave dwelt, 
1 confess, somewhat I^irgely on 
what appears to me a rare exam- 
ple of early maturity in judgment, 
talents, and charact^u* ; because I 
ha'e thought It, in truth, entitled 
to a place in the fasti gf your 
college, and $i (juii mea rartmm 
po^^int, the name of Mr. Sotheby 
shall not be omitted in its tablets 

If I have been silent hitherto, 
on the acknowledged merits of the 
prt^essors, and other officers of the 
college, It IS because d felt, that 
the excellence of the scholar, is 
the bestpraiseof the master, and that 
the favourable sentiments I hr»ve 
been so happy as to express, con- 
cerning the general and increasing 
proficiency of students, conveyed 
in thb least questionable, and, per- 
haps, the most acceptable way, form 
the panegyrick of die pieceptor. I 
have great satisfaction, however, 
in saying distincily, that the skill, 
Msiduity, and learning of the pro- 
lessors, and their coadjutors, have 
never been'^more conspicuous than 
in the present year. 

I feel myself, indeed, responsi- 
ble for having, in one instance. 


withdrawn from the college, one 
of Its most distinguished and effi- 
cient niembersr But, if I have 
despoiled one temple of its orna- 
ments, it has been for the decora- 
tion and service of another. If 
the familiar and wniveisal know- 
ledge of Dr. Leyden,", in the 
numerous languages ot the East, 
and yet much more, ot his profourd 
researches into the science of 
Eastern philology, be considered, 
we should asenbe ‘^uch extensi^'O 
erudition and acquirements to the 
severe labour ot a long life j while, 
in reality, their sudden and rapid 
attainment has resembled rather 
the gilt of longues, or some pecu- 
liar privilege of his own, than the 
slow prater's and long vigils of 
human study. The regrets of 
learning, however, which follow 
the transfer of Dr Leyden to other 
functions, will, I am peisuaded, 
yield to the reflection, that the 
same acute, informed, upright, 
and delicate mind, is enlisted in 
the service of the highest and 
dearest interests of society 

I pass, now% to the notice of 
tliose accessions to the literature 
of the East, which have been 
already made, and of those which 
are in progress cither in imme- 
diate connexion w'ith the College 
of Fort William, or associated to 
it by a similarity of libeial tastes 
and pursuits in their authors. 

A printing press has been esta- 
blished by learned Hindoos, fur- 
nished with complete founts of 
improved N agree types of different 
sizes, for the printing of hooks in 
the Sanscrit language. This press 
has been ^encouraged by the Col- 
lege to undeitake an edition of 
the best Sanscrit dictionaries, and 
a compilation of the Sanscrit rules 
of grammar. The first of these 
works is completed, and with the 
second. 
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•econd, which is m considerable 
forwardness, will form a valuable 
collecUon of Sanscrit philology^ 
It may be hoped, that the intro- 
duction of tlie art of printing 
among the Hindoos, which has 
been thus begun by the institution 
of a Sanscrit press, will propiote 
the general diffusion of know- 
ledge among this numerous and 
very ancient people 5 at the same 
time, that it becomes the means 
of preserving the classic remains 
of their literature and Sciences. 

The compilation of an alpha- 
betical Sanscrit dictionary, from 
the principal vocabulaiies of the 
language, and other authorities, 
had been undertaken, soon after 
the institution of the College, by 
learned natives, employed for that 
purpose. The work, which com- 
prizes the etymology, as well as 
interpretation of each term, toge-. 
ther with examples fiom classical 
writers, has been lately completed, 
and a copy has been deposited in 
the library of the College. 

A dictionary, Sanserrt and Eng- 
lish, consisting of the text of the 
celebrated Amera Cosha, with a 
translation and notes, the value bf 
which will be understood, when I 
«ay that they are the work of Mr, 
Coiebrook, late president of the 
college-council, has been long in: 
the press. The work is now com- 
pleted, and may be expected to be 
published in a few months. 

A plan of a comparative voca- 
bulary of Indian languages, in 
imitation of that which was exe- 
cuted under the order of tl>e 
empress Catherine, for the pro- 
vinces composing the Russian 
empire, was prpposed in the pre- 
ceding yeaj, by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who adorns and improves 
the short leisure of a laborious sta- 
tion« with learning, and the pro- 


motion of learning. His> proposal 
w^as founded on a very just view of 
the value and importance the 
information, which such a com- 
parison may be expected to afford, 
A more extensive plan for the 
compilation of grammars and dic- 
tionaries of Asiatic languages, had 
been also suggested by Dr. Leyden, 
who had it in contemplation to 
undertake, himself, the task of 
conducting tlie compilation.^ This 
plan being, however, deferred, the 
council of the college adopted a 
different arrangement, with tlie 
view of furnishing the jnformation 
sought by Sir James Mackintosh, 
and, at the same time, forming a 
useful collection of vocabularies of 
all provinical languages and dia- 
lects of India. For this purpose, 
a vocabulary in Persian and Hm- 
doostanee, and another in SanscrU: 
and Bengalee, have been prepared, 
and wdll be printed and circulated, 
for the purpose of being filled tip 
by competent persons, with the 
corresponding teims, in other lan- 
guages in use in India, The 
printt'd vocabularies will soon be 
completed : and, as it cannot be 
doubted, that assistance will be 
cheerfully rendered by every gen- 
tleman \^’hose local situation ena- 
bles him to forward this useful 
undertaking, the successful issue 
of it may be confidently antici- 
pated. 

Meer Sber Uloe, theh ead Moon- 
shce in the Hindoostanee depart- 
ment of the college, paving com- 
piled land arranged, in the Hio- 
doostanee language, a work oii 
the History and Geography qf 
India, has been encouraged by the 
college to print it for publication 
The dissemination, by means o( 
the pi ess, of works composed by 
natives, eraiiientfortheir knowledge 
and practical skill in this dialect« 

must 
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gradually polish, and fix a 
standard of excellence in a lan- 
guage, which, though long em- 
ployed as am elegant medmm of 
colloquial intercourse, and as the 
vehicle of poetical imagery, has 
hitherto been little U!>ed for prose 
composition. 

The college-council, and the 
Asiatic Society, v ho formerly 
resolved to support Mr. Cary and 
his assistants in a translation of 
the Raraaydn, have since deter- 
lomed to extend a similar support 
to the publication^ by the same 
persons, of the text books of one 
the systems of Hindoo ^philoso- 
phy, entitled Sauc*hya. This will 
constitute a farther step towards 
the attainment of the interesting 
o^ect of making known, by means 
of literal versions, those works m 
the ancient language of India, which 
are held in greatest estimation by 
the Hindoos themselves. 

A dictionary of the Mahratta 
language, compiled by Mr. Carey, 
and printed by him in the Mah- 
ratta character, has been some 
time in the press. It is a work 
Mrhith has beep long wanted, and 
the publication of this, with the 
■grammar before prepared, by Mr. 
Carey, furnishing the means of 
acquiring a very useful language, 
wdl be found of essentia! 
benefit by the junior servants of 
the company, on the establish- 
ments of Fort St. George and 
Bombay. 

We are indebted to Mr. H. P. 
Forster, for two works of great 
labour, learning, and utility, in, 
Sanscrit philology. 

The first, of which about 400 pages 
arealready printed, contains, — I . An 
essay on Sanscrit grammar, with 
taWes df infiectfons j-— 2. A dis- 
aeitatioQ on Sanscrit roois.-^3. A 
tnnslatfon of the Mugdabodab^ a 


celebrated treatise on Sanscrit 
grammar, in which the enigmati- 
cal expressions of the original aic 
fully illustrated, and the rules ex- 
emplified Mr. Forster’s second 
work, which is nearly ready for 
the press, consists of a dictioi -ary, 
in the Sanscrit and Bengalee kn- 
gnages. The words are arranged 
alphabetically, with a translation 
into English The etymologies 
are pointed out, and where neces- 
sary, confirmed and illustrated by 
examples. 

Mr. F. Gladwin has contributed 
to the stock of Indian philology, 
a dictionary of Persian, Hin- 
doostanee, and English, in three 
parts, composing three octavo 
volumes. The first part contains 
words tu familiar use j including 
Synonyma. The second Arabic and 
Peisian words, that occur chiefly 
in books ; compound and meta- 
phorical allusious. I'he third 
supplies indexes to the difierent 
languages. 

IiX this enumeration, I must not 
omit a wc]^k bf Mirza Kazim AU 
Juan, entitled, an Historical Ac- 
count of the Bhamtpi Dynasty of 
the Dekhan, being nearly a trans- 
lation into Hindoostanee of that 
portion of Ferishta’s Persian His- 
tory. 

There are two languages wl)ich, 
although included within the 
comprehensive scheme of Oriental 
study, embraced by the college 
of Fort William at an edrlier 
period of tiie institution, are not 
j>rovided for in the modified plan 
of instruction to which the Col- 
lege is now restricied : Both lan- 
guages, however, ^re spoken with- 
in the company s possessiona, and 
one, of them occupies many 
regions, scattered over a great 
space, which .is not only the seat 
of an active and extensive com- 
tuerce^ 
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rnerce, but the theatre often of 
other iniportant and uUeresiting 
tr.ni sad ions. 

The languages to wliich lalkde 
aie the Malay, and the AfFghan, 
or Pooshla. Although on the pre- 
sent stale of Oiiental studies at 
the College ot Fort William, other 
languages undoubtedly have de- 
served a preference to its immedi- 
ate support* and pationage, >et 
I cannot think either of those I 
have mentioned eniiiely devoid 
ot Intel est ; in the hist place, -as 
blanches of the general and libe- 
ral puiMiit of Eastern learning, 
which we piofessj and, in the 
next place, as bcaiing either a 
pic^ert and immediate, or, in the 
many chances of human \ icissiiude, 
a piospective, and, perhaps, not 
lemoie culinity to our atlaiis. 

Under these irnpiessions 1 liave 
not deemed it wholly foieign to 
the occasion, (hat I should notice 
any progress that may have been 
made in the cultivation of these 
tongues 

1 shall begin with (he AfFghan, 
which IS spoken as well in Kohil- 
kund, and nil the Aflglian diistiu ts 
in our possession, as in Allghan- 
istan proper. 

The first steps, in facilitating 
an access to that language, weie 
made, I understand, by Emir Ma- 
hummed, a native of Peshawer, in 
Affghanistan, who, at the instance 
of Dr Hunter, foimed a vocabu- 
lary ot this language, accompa- 
nied by translations into Pooshia 
of a few short tales in piose 

The field, however, did not 
long remain m his single occupa- 
tion He was jpiived by a zealous 
Oiientalist of our own country, 
who, invited by these fir>t speci- 
mens of AlFghan produce, was 
tempted into this new province 
of philology. The fruits of this 
VoL. la 


association were, the extension of 
Emir Maliummed's vocabulary mto 
a considr^rabie dictionary ; an essay 
on Alighan giammar ji and a more 
finifdied veision of the prose com- 
positions. 

The progress did not stop here. 
The inteiest of the Aftghans, 
awakened to the honour of their 
language, by tije curiOMty and ex- 
ertion of &tiangc*fs , and Mohue- 
but Khan, a cuiefiain of Rohil- 
kund, 'a learned man, and son of 
(he celebrated Hafiz Kamut, rous- 
ed by the restaithes of colonel 
Coiiins, conceining the Ailgtoan 
compoafion, set about compiling 
a dictionaiy of the Po(;shta lan- 
guage, which, with the assistance 
of his own learned Afghans, he 
accomplished in the space of one 
Vtai , a work which, I din able 
to say, on better auihouty thf>n 
rny own, does high credit to the 
spnit and exeition, os vveil as to 
the learning and capacity, of the 
llohi la c hief 

The M liay language is that of 
trade and geneial v\U rcour^e on 
the shores ot the hastein Dos, as 
well as on the M lay peninsula. 
In oui ^etiliinent on the Pnnee 
of Wales’s Island, and on Suma- 
lia. It IS of the same impoi lance 
as the Hindoostanee and Pei sic, 
taken togelhei in this part of 
India ; tor, in addition to its being 
the language of geneia! inteicouise. 
It H also that ot deeds, official 
pnpeis, and rei ords. It is, ihere- 
foie, satistactoiy to know% that 
this med'Lim ot human communi- 
cation IS not eumely neglected. 
At Penang, Mr. bhaw has made 
considerable pi ogress in publish- 
ing a grammar of the Malay lan- 
guage. Tins woik, b) the ac- 
counts of it, which have reached 
me, will be found to contain a 
considerable m^ss of very va- 
t E luabt# 
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luabk materials, Mr. Shaw has 
jouglu (or ills infoimatiou at (he 
t<RiUiain head 5 both ii\ the most 
approved M/i lay compositions, and 
at the com ts <it the U^yaiis of that 
country, U'hrre lie lui^ the n)ent 
ot haviit-g resided <or the laudable 
purpose of improving his kiiou- 
iedgeot rtie Irmgoage. 

'ihe same intigusge has 
*u«'cess fully coltnated by Mi* Raf- 
fles, seaet^ry to tiie government 
ot Prince of Wales’s J-sUml, vi/ ho, 
tiKich to hi>» honour, has been long 
employed iii conipilmg a (vjmpit\c 
co:.e of Addat Mal.iva, oi Malay 
iasvs, tr<Hii the De-^C authontieb 
ia llie Malay .and iiougue^e lan- 
guages, 

it I have not passed beyond 
the legitimate bounds ot (his dis- 
course, m ranging to the eMieuaty 
©( those countries, and to the tur- 
rhest island of tliat vast Arclnpe- 
iago, in which the Malay language 
prevaiU^ I shall >ca’cely seetn to 
traii'gress them, b) tiie short and 
ensy transition dience to the Jan- 
gu-^ge o( China, i am, in truiii, 
fttiougiy inclined, whether regu- 
larly or nor, to de.d one ciu'ou- 
raging word to the uieritonous, 
^iid, 1 hope, not unsuccesstul 
etfort, making, I niay say, at 
the door ui our College, though 
iwt admitted to us portico, to 
fnee that hitheito impregnable 
fo. ires^, the Chinese language, 
Tiie means, we know, that, 
in the piewen) circuiiisiances, can 
be cm played in that dithouk uir- 
dertaking, are very ineonMdeia- 
ble. The honour is so much the 
greater to those, whose eiuerpuze 
•seems alieaci^' to have opened at 
least a prospect of success. Ihree 
yoiuvg men, I ought, indeed, to 
sayf bo)s, have not only acquiicd 
a ^eadyntsi of the Chinese ian- 
josge tor. the, purpose of oral 
^ • 


coin«iimication«„ which I under- 
stand is neither didicult nor rate, 
amongst Europeans connected wiih 
China ; but (hey have achieved 
sn a degree w'orthy of' admiration, 
(hat which has been deemed 
scarcely wnhm the reach of Euio- 
pean tacuhies or industry; I mean, 
a very extensive and correct ac- 
quaintance with the written lan- 
guage of China I will iwl detail 
the pai*ucnljis <if theoxamuiations 
which look place on the lOlh of 
this momh at Serampoie, in the 
Chinese language, tiie rejiort of 
which, however, 1 have read with 
great inteiest, and lecommend to 
the lilxnai nonce of those whom 
1 have the iionour to addiess. It 
is enough f/r my present pin pose 
to snv, that these young jiupiU read 
Chiije>e book.s and tiansJate them } 
and they write rompositKais of 
their own in the Chinese language 
and character. A Chinese pi ess 
too IS established and m actual use. 
Jn a word, it the (ouudeis and 
supporters ot this little College 
have not yet d(s|xdled, they have at 
lea^t rent ami’ admitted a dawn of 
day through tlvat thick impenetta- 
ble cloud : they have passed that 
0 (t'a/ium dlssociabilem, which tor 
so many ages has insulated that 
vast empire from the rest o( man- 
kind. IvCi Us entertain at least the 
hope, that a pei severance in this or 
Similar attempts, may Jet in at 
length upon those multitudes the 
contraband and long-forbidden 
blessings of human intercourse and 
social improvement. 

I must not omit to commend the 
zealous and perseveimg laljours of 
Mr, Lassar, and those learned and 
pious persons associated whh him, 
who have arcomphshed, for the 
lutnre benefit, we may hope, of 
that 'immense and populous legtoiii^ 
Cbiuese versions to the Chines# 
character. 
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Ihatactet, of the gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, throwing 
dpen that precious mine, with all 
its religious and moral treasures, to 
the largest associated population 
in the world. 

It is impossible to be silent to day 
on the change which has le moved 
from your chair the eminent scho- 
lar, who, speaking in the scale 
of human rank, now fills a higlier 
place. I cannot, however, condole 
with }ou on that event, because, 
in reality, while additional honours 
have fallen on the heads of your 
two most distinguished members, 
no substantial alteiation is experi- 
enced by your learned body. The 
promotion of Mr. Colebiook, will 
not be found lo withdraw him 
from the cultivation, the protec- 
tion, or the encouingoment of 
learning. To opeiate such a revo- 
lution, It Is not enough lo pass 
Mr. Colebrook from one honour- 
able station to another He must 
be made a new man and divested 
of himself He who m Asiatic 
letters, yan/e princeps^ sui rounded 
by illustrious scholars, has held by 
acclamation and general consent, 
the highest place, cart neithei abdi- 
cate tiiat precedence, noi lay down 
either tlie piactice of study, or 
the literary afleclions and solici- 
tudes which are its attributes. 
The benefit w Inch the State is to 
leceive from the scat he now occu- 
pies, IS not detracted from you. 
His new hemours are new orna- 
ments to your society, and his ad- 
ditional rank and autlioiity aug- 
ment his po\^er, without dimi- 
nishing his zeal to serve }ourcau*,e. 
But, if in literal tiiuh it must 
be said, that one golden branch 
has been broken off from your 
tree, non dejidt alter. Your chair 
IS again tilled by a distinguished 
scholar, and an upright and an 


able magistrate. In both charac- 
ters, I am bound to day, to 
piesent to Mr. Hariugtou, the 
acknowledgements of the College 
and the pubhc, for the Analysis of 
Mahon' edan law, with which he 
has enriched them both, A work^ 
(0 which the scholar and the judge 
seem, as if in emulation,^ to have 
brougiit their choicest contribu- 
tions, It IS, indeed, fitting in all 
countries, but indispensable in 
this, that those two characters 
should meet on the benches of our 
highest tribunals. Nothing cart 
better illus^rale the gains that 
accrue to all. by tlie kindly traffic 
amongst men of reciprocal benefits, 
than this woik. While Mr. Ha- 
nngton, as a man of letters, has 
gatheied the flowers of literature 
from the naliv’e volumes of Maho- 
medan juns[)rudenLe, he makes a 
rich return to oiu native subjects, 
in the puie dispensation of a iaw^, 
which they love and aie accus- 
tomed to revere. That the learned 
forms of our college may long sup- 
ply such magistrates, and that the 
vcneiable benches of our tribunals 
may long return such scbolais to 
preside m your council, is the 
wish of one, w ho, unlearned him- 
self, is an aident lover, both of 
learning and justice 

I am desirous, before I con- 
clude, to address a few words to 
the )<»ungfi part of my audience. 
In doing so, I should wish to lay 
down my authority, or, if it must 
be mauiiaineti, Jet ii be that of a 
parent, tempered with indulgence 
and affection. 

Two objects are proposed by 
these solemnities i — First, the 
mere and pure saiisfaction of jus- 
tice, that merit may not hp de- 
frauded of its due reward, but 
may receive the best and highest 
exttrrtvil recompence with which 
£ 2 it 
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U can be tcquited. I meisn its 
nunifestatiou to tl>e woiid, and 
the hoimge ot public acknow- 
kdgmeiit and aj)plausc. 

"i he ^cond object is ciKobined 
ot* justice and public policy. It 
is, undoubtedly, proposed by these 
cetcmoina'.s, to pronu'tc eKcrtiCKi 
by exciting a libcial and inge- 
nuous en^uitition, and b) kindling 
the most generous, atidi at the 
*a:TK5 the most manly aidour, 
that can udhience young bu'»oms, 
tlie love ot genuine and honour- 
able tame. 

It us here, too, that the only 
path which le.'ds to thut bnglfr 
temple is discoveitd. Ihe love of 
fame is not cMncc l, or, at ie?st, 
V'dl ne^cr be graiiticci, by a meie 
<;arc less and lueit desire to ueai Us 
featlicrs That mist less must be 
won b} constant and asbiduuus sei- 
vice, not by i,ta.ts oi energy, 
vvhiJi the \er) caprice ot id]e 4 ie-.s 
can fiuiiisli, but by patient and 
•teadiast exertion , by opposing 
repeated edort to repeated difii- 
cnltyj avsakcning indolence by 
zeal; subduing tatigue and dis- 
gust by courageous and icsokue 
pel ■>evt ranee , deieating seduepon 
by principle ; and, traally, termi- 
nating all contest, and trn mpliing 
overall obst.icles, by the cstabJish- 
meiU ot virtuoih h ibits. 

Since our object, then, is to 
excite diligence and i>romole '•tudy, 
it tails natuially within the scope ot' 
jiiy discourse, to exhuit you on 
that bead. You aie young, but 
Dot boys ; your occupations, too, 
aie of a nnlnly cast, and must 
have (ended to mature, although 
they could not add to your yeais. 
As iuea, therelbic, I |)roposc to 
addrew you ; and, instead of 
cajoling you with trivial aiui mef- 
fectual declamation, or assailhtg 
you with dryaad harsh aduioni- 
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iio«, I wish to satisfy your judg* 
Dients, to speak to your under- 
standings, audio persuade by con** 
vincing you. 

For this purpose I have only to 
jemind you, that application aTid 
diligence m your present studies, 
during the short peritxi of your 
collegiate life, application and dili- 
gerce 1 .lay, not extreme, but mo- 
derate, aie conduave to the public 
gt)oii, and to jour own individual 
benefits, 

'^'oa are alxmt to be employed 
in tbeadminisiration of a gi eat and 
extensive countiy, in which, it 
'would not be much beyond the 
truth tos.ij, the Knglisli lan- 
guage IS not kn<nvn. You will 
have to deal with multitudes uho 
can conuimmcate with you, cau 
receive your co 11101,1 rids, or render 
an account oi their pcrformaace of 
them, who'^e testunonies can be 
delivered, whose engdgeioenib can 
be con ti acted, whose aft'aus, in a 
word, can be tiansacted, discussed, 
and lecorded only in some one or 
otliei of die languages w'hich aie 
taught at the College of Fort 
William, 

\Vere it only for your peisonal 
ease, sccuiiiy, and comfort, the 
vernacular and colloquial language 
of Bengal would be lufimlely valu- 
able. But, wdioever considers the 
tedionsness nnd delay, and, what 
U yet more nuiierial, the imper- 
fection and eiror, which must 
attend the conduct, fiequeutly, of 
trivial and ordinary, but otten, 
also, of complicated and impor- 
tant affairs, by the clumsy and 
ufisatisflictory transposition of loose 
.discourse, or intricate discussion, 
ore terms, fiom one language to 
another, must acknowledge the 
important advantage derived from 
the ready use oi the native lan- 
guage#. 


< ni 1 an A AC 
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Tedioosne^? and error 3i*e not 
the only, nor the worst, evils re- 
sulting from Ignorance of the lan- 
guages of India. It creates alinosl 
unavoidable, and almost unlimit- 
ed dependence, onthenat'ne and 
subordinate officers. How much 
piejudice to the intereists of the 
company, how much oppressive 
vexation, extortion, and ciuel- 
iy, towards our native subjects ; 
and how much loss of oh.uacter, 
how mucli disgrace and ruin to the 
unfortunate European, whose igno- 
rance has delivered inm over to 
that helpless and deptmdent thral- 
dom, and wedded Ins hiir fame 
and his best hopes to the chances 
of so foul a connexion, making 
him responsible in his reputation 
and fortune for the corruption of a 
lervant, whom this one defect h:is 
erected into his master, and into 
the arbiter of his fate j how mucit 
public loss and calamity, h<»w 
much individual shame and rum 
have resulted, and aie daily result- 
ing, from this cause, a veiy short 
acquaintance with the affairs of 
India will too clearly shew 

To these .serious evils, the govern- 
ment of this countiy has de»er- 
mined to oppose the best le- 
medies it can deVise. 

Instruction in these languages 
has been provided, both in Eng- 
land and in Bengal, for the junior 
members of the service Every 
imaginable facility is furnished, as 
you are now experiencing, to the 
diligent student j and among-t 
other incentives, we are this d.iy 
employed, in one, and not the least, 
efficacious means to stimulate and 
quicken study. 

It remains for me to announce 
tlie last branch of that important 
system, the object of which is to 
diffuse a correct and intimate know 
|edge of the principal lan- 
gujges used in tbtse provinces, 


throughout theervd establishrnem 
of this piesklency. 

. I have reserved, I confes*., this 
point to the conclusion of my dis- 
course, because ii presents to ytm 
motives somewhat less enlarged than 
I have hitherto before >(>u > 
as more worthy of your generous 
tune of life, and more tongeni.d 
1 am persuaded, with youi u.gena- 
ons mmds and dispositions. Yet it 
is no repioach, amo.rgsi higher con- 
siderations, and in aid of a vntnous 
love of duty, legani for the public 
good, and relish foi fame and public 
esteem 3 it is no repioach, f saj, to 
feel, aUo, tho^e inducements of 
foi tunc and advantage, which, m 
the woikl are aniont^bl the mature 
andlegitunaie reuaids of meiit. 

It IS, at the same tune, a point 
of j’as«ice, on my pait, to pio- 
inulgatc, and give auihentic notice 
(i laws which are to adect, even- 
tually, the condition and fortunes of 
tf.ose on whom they aie to oper<‘te. 
I am desirous, llieictore, of explain- 
ing, thus pubhely, the praiLipleg 
by which It is my firm resoUuion 
to regulate that important part of 
my administi.ation, which relates 
to the selection of geniitmen for 
pubiic tiust and employment. I 
would speak more paiticulaily at 
present to this point, as it may 
affect thejunioi pait of the service, 
and 1 cannot declare too expli- 
citly my determination to give 
the preference, m the first stej)s of 
their caieer, to those who shall have 
estabhfJhed, at the college of Fort 
William, a reputation for good con- 
duct, diligence, and talents, three 
qualities which cannot fail of 
being evinced, and, as it were, 
m'^asiired by their progress in the 
studies peculiai to this institution 5 
that is to say, by their p»‘ofictency 
in thfe native languages o\ India. 
I shall consider this as avrdie for 
the distribution of favoul* and pro- 
motion 
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motion, both because the attain- 
ment in question IS, Itself, an essen- 
ta and indispens.ible qualification 
for the public biwiness ot India, 
and because that rule of selectitm 
may be c(>nsidt‘ied as reposing on 
the more geiieial principle just 
estimated, iiatneU, that the pu>- 
gress of a student iii the pinicular 
study assigned to inin, may be re- 
garded as a ^afe, g^nei.jl c nterion 
ot character, iqjplicadon, and abili- 
ties. 

The senior part of niy audience 
'\vilL I am bi re, add the testimony 
of then obseucuuui and eApeiiciice 
to mine, in afiainiing that, with 
few exceprioui., the distinctions 
obtained at early periods, in the 
free conipeiition and impailial 
judgment of great public scmi- 
mries, or other large societies of 
youth, have continued to attend the 
individual through life. I’hey who 
have been remarked as gotid scho- 
lars, and as doigcnt and clever 
boys, on the foi ms of out public 
, schools, haie been eminent also on 
the benches of our judges, in the 
cathedrals of our prelates, on the 
floors of our houses of parliament, 
in the cabinet of our sovereign. 
Fame, in a word, and distinction, 
have continued to follow and 
illustrate their footsteps through 
every walk of life You, who 
aie fond of honour, therefore, and 
aspire to future celebrity, remem- 
ber that thetunick-of your youth, 
discloses already to the dibcerning 
eyes before which you stand, the 
texture of that robe which is 
to clothe your manhood. If it is 
now of coarse materials, if it is 
already soiled and tatteied, we can 
anticipate a poor and sordid gai- 
ment for your future wear. If we 
perceive the gloss and lustre of 
genius and virtue in the young sam- 
ples ^now before us, we discern, 
|hrough a short interval of time^ 


the purple which is to adorn jrom 
manly years. 

On this principle, then, rationaj 
in Itself, and latified by experience, 
my choice, »ind 1 w ill venture to 
as'^uie you, the choice ot niy suc- 
cessors, w'lll be directed in confid- 
ing the gicat inteust^ ut this go- 
vernment to Its seivants. 

hei me now conclude by tender- 
ing to you the last, but not the 
least muting inducement to 
exertion, I mean the assuVance that 
your labouis wnll be rew'arded 
WMth success. ,Yoa aie too little 
aware of the advantages possessed 
by that age, out of winch you are 
impatient to emerge, and which 
might, in tiuth,be more justly an ob- 
ject of envy and regret to those who 
have passed bevond it. You will 
purchase one day the experience 
which now tells jou, through my 
lips, nut only that the enjoyments 
ofjour time of life have a live- 
lier reli"!) than tho>e to which your 
inexpenenced fancies aspire, but 
that your mental pow'eis boast also, 
in many points, the >3 me superiority 
even in the graver puisuasof your 
seniors. 

Of this encouraging truth, yop 
have on tins day moie than one 
convincing pi oof, in the hardly 
credible stiidesof youthful study. 
It IS, indeed, matter of gi eat encou- 
ragement to the young, and of 
wonder to the old ; and makes, 
not boys, but men admire, to see 
how much can be achieved by 
the fresh faculties of youth, it^ 
happy facility, its keen edge, nof 
wasted on the nuces et nugas, attract- 
ing, I allow, at that early period, 
but applied in some rate instance^, 
w ith the ardor of youth, and the 
constancy of age, to the nobler pur- 
suits of men. 

On these foundations I rest my 
hopes of a still advancing progress, 
during 
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faring the ensumg year, ai d I 
leave with great confkience those 
gratifying expectswion& to be iul- 
Jiiied by you. 

College of Fort IVilliam, Fclrreary 
15 . 1808 . Fj^ghth annual exami- 
nation, kolden in J(inmr\j, 1808 . 

HINDOOST^NEE. 
FijtstCiass. Date of aclmissTon. 
1 Barwell, E R. bookh^ 

value 500 rupee anci> Sept. Ifi05. 


2 Alexander, do 250 rn 
pees and medal. 

Msny, 1806. 

S Sisson .Medal .. 

.. July, 1806 

4 Macnabb 

July, 1806. 

5 Colvirr 

.. Aug 18)5. 

a Tytler 

... Sept 1805 

7 Lindsay 

Nov 1806. 

U Sotheby 

... Sept 1807. 

btCONl) ClAbS 

0 Bracfdmi 

... April, 1806. 

10 Chalmer 

... Aitg 1807. 

11 Brown 

... Dec 18(V>. 

Bagge 

... May, 18'^6. 

13 Ellice 

. . Dec 1805. 

14 Warde 

.. Aug* 1805. 

Third ( lass 

15 Thanras 

.... Sept. 180 >. 

16 Furneaux.. 

... Aug. 18 (j7, 

17 Sargent 

.... Nov 1806. 

18 Outhbert 

.... Dec. 1805. 

19 Tod 

.. May, 

'20 Inglis 

.... Dec 180>. 

21 iMiinbert 

.... July, 18i.)6 


4S Sparks.*, . Teh r«QT. 

Auifc-Nr tnom kxAA&iMiirio^. 

Tuckep^ 

' Mcttcm., 

I>ick, 

Harding*, 

WalceiTian, 
t arey, 

BFNGALEE. 



EiiLsf Class 

Date of admissio*. 

1 Tytr.,, books x^loeSOO/ 

rupees aud iPcMa y ^ 

bxcoND Clasl 

2 Dick... Medal Sept !S05. 

3 BaiweLl, Seiir Sept J805. 

4 Jhilice Dec 1805. 

5 Monckion luly, 18^16, 

6 Bajr*^e. Ib'OG. 

7 Alason Sept 1S05. 

'I'u/Ku Class. 


8 Tucker Apiil 

3 Pond... April,lHu&. 

foURIU CLA-Jb. 

10 Sept IPOjL. 

lUrding, bick 

PLRsIAK. 

First Ci 

Date of admvwwon. 

1 Ian ’sav, Books, value ,> v. .q,,* 

50 ) rupees and meoal ^ 

2 Alexander, do g 

pecs au.l me lal 5 ® 

3 Colv.n Medal Aug IFCff, 

4 Ivlacna J'ldy, lb06. 

5 Snson ... July, 1806. 

6 lytlcr Sept. 180S. 

Secono Class.. 


Fourth Class 


22 Morrieson 


23 Robertson....! .. 


24 Pond 

April,! 806. 

25 Jennings 

June, 1806. 

36 Forrester 


27 Lyon 

July, 1807, 

28 Cbamberbin... . 


39 Tul oh 


80 Davidson 

April, IH07. 

81 Monckton 


Fifth 

Class 

82 Smith, C 


83 Blagrace 


8^ Wilder 


35 Trotter... 


86 HanngtoB 


87 ''melt 


88 M‘Kenaie 


89 Calvert..* 


40 Frazer 


41 Smith) P C 


48 Barwell, A. C.i 



7 Sotheby 

.Sept. 1807. 

8 Mason 

Sept 18^)5. 

9 Braddon..... 

Apt,l,lS()6. 

10 Chalmer.. 

Aug J807. 

11 Moore 

May, 1806. 

12 Bailow 

Dec 1806. 

13 Ba*,»^ge 

M.iy, 1806* 

14 Tod. 

Mav, 1806. 

15 Warijc 

Tuird Class 

Aug. 1805. 

16 Cuthbeit.. 

. Dec 1805 

17 Dick 

. Sept. 1805. 

18 Furneaux. 

Aug. 1807. 

19 Lambert .. 

. Ju y, 1806. 

20 Iiiglii 

. Dec. 1806, 

21 Thomas 

. Sept.. 1805. 

22 Robertson. .. 

. Dec. 1805. 

23 Mornesun 

. Sept 1806. 

Fourth Class. 

24 Brown 

. Dec. 1806. 

25 Forrester 

Aug. 1807. 

26 Jennings... 

. Jnr^ 1806. 

27 M'Leod. ....... ....... ... 

April, 1807. 
Smithi 
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Smith, C ^ 

Bla|jrave^> Absent, 

Sarjjent, ) 

^ ARABIC. 

1 Colvin Medah 

2 l^indsay 

3 Ctulmer 

MAHRAri'A. 

1 So'^hehy «... Medal, 

S T)t er 

tNGLl H COMPOoITlONS 
E\say of T /-^ / /c>/// or IB 7. 
Suhjei,i . — “ Oa the advama gC', to be 
denved from* a systematic 
|ciii>vvled^,e of the la \ s and 
regiilatuMis enacted for the 
Civil government o the British 
possessions in India.’* 

Cuthbert Medal. 

PLRbJAN WRITING 
Value 

1 Blagrave, books ‘iO ) i ups. & Medal. 

2 ChamberUm 

S Barlow 


first class !n Hindooitane^ ; second 

in Arabic. 

4 R. Alexander, — Second in Persian, 

second in Hindooatanec. 

5 T bisson — First class in Persian, 

first class in Hindoostaiice 

6 J M Macnahh, — First cla<>s in Per- 

siin, first chiism Hindoostanee. 

7 E R. Earwell, — First in Hindoos* 

taoLt ; secon I class in Bcngilee. 

8 E agge — St..und c ass in Persian, 

second cl iss in Hindoostanee, se- 
cond class in Bengalee. 

9 W A I halmei, — sctond class in 

Persian, stcoiul cl.iss in Hindoos* 
tanee; third in Aiabic 

10 F Mason, — .Secon i c ass m Peisian, 

second c'a-8 in Bcngafee. 

11 W Brcjduoi], .^cci n 1 class in Per* 

Sian second class in Hmdoostance, 

12 G fibs — beciiii 1 class ni Hm oos- 

tannee second c ass m Bengalee. 

13 G War^'e -~bec Ml i cl iss in I ersian, 

Sicond class in Hindoostanee 


4 Lindsay 

5 Monition 

^ 6 luglis 

7 Forrester 

8 Sotheby 

9 Colvin * 

10 Warde 

11 Cuthbert 

12 '1 ul oh * 

1.3 Sm th,F (’ 

NAGREE WRllING. 
1 Barwell, £ R books value 


200 rupees and Medal. 

2 Forrester Medal. 


5 Pond 

4 Warde * 

5 Linds ly 

6 Ellice 

7 Inglf?....... 

8 Wi der 

9 M‘Kenzie 

BENGALEE WRITING. 

1 Ellice books value 200 ru- 
pees and Medal, 

51 Dick Medal. 

S Moacktoa... 

4 !Pond 

Btudents leaving college, c assed in the 

or ier of relative general proficiency, 

^ A F. Tytler, — First in Bengalee, 
first class in Peisian, first class m 
Hindoostanee; second in Mah- 
ratta. 

$ A. L Colvin, —First class in Persian^ 
4fft class in Hmdooitaace, first in 
Arabic. 

f W.dLiAdsay}— First in Fenian^ firs^ 


14 W f. Lick — beconci in iitngalee; 

thud cl I'ife m l‘ersian, 

15 S 'I Cuthbert —'1 1 ird class in 

Persian th id clas>.m Hnnloostaiue, 

16 W Lanilaert — Ihird class in Per- 

sian, third class m Hiiuloostanee 

17 T Inglis,— Thud c ass in Peisian, 

third class in H ndoostanee 

18 W 7 hoinas, — 7 lord class in Persian, 

third class in Hindoostanee. 

N B Mr. 7\)d was also reported, 
as qualiheil by his knowledge ot two 
hinguages, to enter upon the public 
service, but has been permitted, at hif 
ovni request, to continue another year 
in the college 

By order of the council of the col- 
kgc, 

W Hunter, Sec. C.C. 


March 8th. — The following ac- 
cidents Ii.ippened during the storm 
on Monday evening last. 

One of the company’s salt golahs, 
at Sulkea, was set on fue by light- 
ning ; the wind being very strong, 
the fire quickly communicated fp 
the other ; and out of forty seven 
ortly one escaped the flames. The 
salt has not suffered any injury. 

Some shins parted their cables 
and a good" deal of damage was 

dw* 
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ione among the boaU and small 
l^sbels. 

A chokey boat, with nine people 
on board, was upset, attempting to 
cross the river, and seven oi them 
were drowned. , 

^ Mr. Alexander Gardner was 
proceeding up the river, and about 
7 o’clock his boat was upset near 
Sarnagore, by which accident he 
was unlbitunalely drowned, toge- 
ther with one of the dandees. 

Calcutta, March l6.— -A few 
days ago, a snake-catchcr lost his 
lile, in the cantonments at Bar- 
rackpore, in consequence of the 
bite oi a Colracle Capelin — I'he 
man had caught the snake by 
moon-light m the evening pre- 
ceding the accident, and placed 
it in an earlhten pot for the night. 
In the morning, he exhibited the 
fciiaKe before a number ot Sipahces, 
wiibout the usual piecaution of 
extracting the poisoning teeth. 
Having wrapped his aim in a 
few folds oi cloth, and trusting 
to that and Ins own dexteniy 
as a sutHcient secuiity, pioeceded 
in the usual manner to shew otT 
the snake, which, tliough it repeat- 
edly daited with its teeth at the 
cloth, did not penctiale to the 
skin. At length, on attempting 
to seize the Colra by the neck, 
he unluckily missed his aim, when 
the snake plunged its fangs into 
his band, wounding the muscles 
beween the thumb and forefinger. 

The man, though fully sensible 
X)f Ins danger, aifected, at the 
instant of the accident, not to be 
alarmed', pretending that he had a 
charm which would effectually 
prevent tlie danger. In the 
' course of a few minutes, however, 
be began to feel (be effect of the 
poison, and endeavoured to lAake 
for the hospital, anxiously calling 
for Sujjea4 Duwei, meaning 


Eau-de-Luce, He bad not gone 
far before he staggered and fell. 
The Sipahees laised him from the 
ground, endeavouring to lead him 
on the w^ay, \Vhen, unable to stand, 
be fell back in their arms. They 
then carried him to the hospital, 
but before be could be brought 
there, he was irrccoverabfy dead, 
though forty minutes bad not 
elapsed from the time of the acci- 
dent. 

March ISlh. — ^Tbe storm yester- 
day was most tremendous. It 
began before five o’clock, and, after 
some time, had the appearance of 
being over, but it soon returned 
with additional violence, and at 
about si.x o’clock mcieised to a 
perfect bunicane. llie vivid 
flashes of lightning had a most 
sublime and awtul appearance, 
and ilie sudden chps of thunder 
excited our compassion for the 
sufleiers, and intimated to our 
minds the uncertainty of our own 
safety. 

Independent of (he numbers, 
wdia have lost their lives in the 
river, several perished on shore. 
Twonat»\es, a man and woman, 
w^eie found dead in the fields 
atljoining to the fort, and two at 
Slious Ikizai . Thcie are uncei tain- 
accounts of others. The China- 
men had an oppoi tunity of shew* 
ing their humanity to nine Lascars, 
who were tossing about at the 
meicy of the elements in the 
neighbourhood of tlie Junk. The 
Chinamen thiew a log of wood 
oveibcaid, connected to iheir ves- 
sel by a ro{>e, which seivedasa 
life-buo) , and by that means the un- 
fortunate .suflerei s w'ere drawn on 
board, though nearly lifeless. 

The Clyde drove on shore upon 
the beech off the E^^planade, where 
she remained at ball tide on her 
beam 
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hctm ends, in a most critical 
situatiun, with her masts hanging 
hofizontajly over the trees of the 
Respondentia walk, and tfve wbol^ 
of her hull diy. Tlie damage she 
has, as yet, sustained, is not consji- 
dered to be very material, tnidikit 
» hoped, she will be got off du- 
ring rhe'spnngs ^ 

The extra ship Anne, just arrive<l, 
and m the act of liaiihng to the 
chain moorings,* a little above 
Ciandpaul Ghaut, was drove upon 
the bank, where slve lay upon her 
beam ends, in a most alarming 
situation 5 but with prompt assist- 
ance, and miich skilful nvanage- 
®nent,she was secured from falling 
over, and was hauled off at high 
water, without sustaining any iikh 
tenal injury. 

The extra ships Sarah Cliristiana 
and Diana also grounded; the 
former off the Esplanade and the 
latter in Garden Reach, without 
giiy serious mischief. 

The ships Triton and Tronhrrdge 
carried away their mooiingsand 
went on shore ; but were hauled 
oft' without damage. 

Tne hon. ccMiipany’s yacht was 
also driven on shore and lost her 
foremast and bowsprit, but was 
got off the next day, and is now 
moored off the Esplanade. 

The Hastingsand PhilipDundas, 
pilot schooners, broke from their 
moorings oft' Bankshall, and drove 
upon the bank, where they lay 
nearly upon their beam ends, and 
it is apprehended they cannot be 
go* off till the ensuing springs. 

The Danish bng Maria, and one 
of two grab ships, with several 
other vessels, are laying on shore 
above the Old Fort Ghaut. 

One singular circumstance may 
be mentioned, which serves to 
illustntte the violence of the storm : 
$ six-oared pumace^ belonging to 


Lady Barlow, which was laying 
upon the beach, near the top of 
the Esplanade, was thrown up the 
bank, carried across the Responden- 
tia walk, and lodged among the 
bricks of the opposite side. This cir- 
curostance we should have thought 
quite inci edible, had not the 
boat been seen in that situation. 
It can only be accounted for by 
supposing that she had been upset 
by the violence of the waves, and 
afterwards repeatedly overturned by 
violent gust of wind. 

I'be beach was strewed with 
wrecks : and on shore several 
brick buddings were blown down 

The storm was much less violent 
at some distaiice np the river. 

March lyih. — On Sunday morn-' 
ing, captain H Graham, com- 
manding the brig Jane, reached 
Calcutta, with the accounts of the 
arrival in the river of that vessel 
from Bencooleii, from which 
presidency he came charged with 
dispatches for the supreme govern- 
ment. 

The Jane sailed from Bencoeden 
on the 21st January last, and ha% 
brought intelligence of a most 
nieLaiicholy complexion. 

Mrs. Parr and child, and the 
honourable Mrs. Murray, have 
arrived by thia op|>ortunity. It 
appears that on the night of the 
23 d December, I8O7, at about 
eleven o’clock, the resident’s Imuse, 
at Mount Felix, was attacked by 
a numerous party of Malays, bead- 
ed by some disaffected chiefs of vil- 
lages, who succeeded in forcing 
their way into Mr. Parr’s bed-room, 
where they barbarously murd- red 
him, and severely wounded Mrs* 
Parr, and two of her women. 

It is said tljat the bandilti con- 
sisted of three or four hundred 
men, divided into three parties, 
one of which attacked the house 

ia 
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jn the rear ; another hi front, 
wounding the centinels, forced 
their way up th^ two btaircases ; 
those Who went up the back stair- 
casesleading to the apartntentcjf the 
hon. Mr. Murray, were driven 
back by the repeated discharge of/ 
a pistol by that gentleman — but 
those who went up the other 
stall case, sutjoeed^ in forcir.g 
Mr. pair’s bed-room door, and 
accomplishing their hon id de- 
fign. 

The third party attacked the Sepoys 
guard -1 oom, but were immediately 
repulsed by the guard, with the 
greatest alacrity and bravery, who 
succeeded in beating off the whole 
of the party in a few minutes. 
One of their chiefs was shot on 
the spot, with four or five of the 
pther sanguinary Malays. Se\eraJ 
jeaders of this murderous gang were 


wounded, but carried off by ti>eir 
adherents. 

The appioach of the Malays to 
the resident’s house was conduct- 
ed with the gieate^t setricy and 
silence, favoured by the daikness 
of the night. 

Ihe mild and benignant cha- 
racter of Mr. Parr is wcll4vnown ; 
and, in combination with the zeal 
and ability of his public conduct, 
w ill be long the subjeclof unaffected 
regiet. 

The hon Mr. Murray died of a 
fever, wnthin a few days from this 
unfortunate event. 

Marcii 2 1 St. — The Marian left 
Bencoolen the 3d February, when 
every thing remained quiet, and 
evciy prudent measuie had been 
adopted lo guard against a recur- 
rence of similar scenes lo the horrid 
tragedy of the 23 d December. 


Occurrences 

April 12. — By piivate letters 
from Columbo an account has been 
received, of our commerce having 
again suffered severely by the Pied- 
montese, previous to her falling in 
with the St. Fiorenzo. The fol- 
lowing ships are stated to be cap- 
tured by her. 

Forth, Green w^ay, bound to Bus- 
lorah from Calcutta, insured for 2 
lacs of rupees. 

The Assistance, Chapman, fiom 
Bombay to Columbo. 

The Sophia, Henderson, from 
ditto to ditto 

The Fay% SoUmany, Arab, from 
Calcutta to Bombay. 

The Caudir Cowli Khan, from 
Bengal to Bombay. 

The Rozalia Maria, Portuguese, 
from Cochin to Columbo. 

A rich ship, name not known, 


for April. 

from Bengal to Bombay^ And a 
small vessel burnt 

The extent of ihe loss sustained 
by these captures, wnll amount (o 
a large sum. The cruising station 
which the Piedmontese iiad oa'u- 
pied, was most favourable for 
intercepting tlie trade, bound to the 
iMaliibar coast and the gulphj* j in 
fact, scarcely a ves.seJ bound that 
w'ay, could escape lierj and, 
appars, whether Arabs or Portu- 
guese, they were all involved ip 
one iiidiscnminate fate. 

Apiil 13. — On Wednesday the 
Oth instant there was a meeting 
of the Asiatic society, at which 
many of the members were pre- 
sent. W. R. Munro, Esq. of 
Calcutta, and Thomas Raffles of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, Esq, 

' wei e elected Members. Mr. GiV 

bonii 
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bans ha» accepted the office of D- 
brariariv 

The following presents and com- 
-mntcations have been recently 
received : 

1st. Fac-simile of the Greek 
part of the inscription in three 
characters imported from P^gvpt, 
piesented by the Society of Anti- 
quaries- of London. 

2d. A manuscript on cloth, in 
the Batta language, presented by T. 
Farr, Esq. 

ad. A manuscript of (he lan- 
guage of Assam, also by T Parr, 
Esq. The chaiacters in this MS. 
arre written in peipendicuhr rows, 
like those of the Chinese, but lead 
in contrary order, from the bottom 
upwards. 

4th. An essay on the Mahom- 
medan law, by J. H. Harrington; 

Esq. 

5lh, An essay on a passage of 
Bhascara’s astronomy, relative to 
the precession of the equinoxes; by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

6th. A paper on the declina- 
tion of stars, near the zenith of 
AXadras, by captain Waireu. 

The' future meetings are to take 
place once in ;two imiUhS; instead 
of once a quarter. 

Zis/ of presidents of the Asiatic 
Society. 

1794. Sir W. Jones, Kt. one 
of the Judges of the supreme 
^ court. 

1794. Sir John Shore, Bart, 
(now lord Teignmoiith.) 

1 797* Sir R. Chambers, Kt. 
chief justice. 

179B. Sir J. Anstruther, Bart, 
chief justice. 

1806. H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
member of council. 

April 15. — On Wednesday 
morning about two o'clock, a smart 


shock of an earthquake wits dis-» 
tinctly felt by many persons in 
Calcutta. The hour, however, pre- 
vented any observation being madO; 
to the duiation or direction of 
this awful phicnomenon. The ge- 
neral sensation was a tremulous mo- 
tion of the bedsteads, which con- 
tinued some seconds, and awakened 
several people. 

The fc4iovving extract of a letter 
shews that an earthquake was felt 
in a .stronger degiee at some dis- 
tance from Calcutta. 

Extiacl of a letter from Chan^ 
dei na^ore. 

On Tuesday morning, about 
two o’clock, I was awakened by a 
shock, which the house received, 
by a subterianeous convulsion of 
such foice, a*) to occasion the doors, 
which were open, to close with 
considerfible \iolcnce. Tiie bed- 
stead shook, and the curtains, 
though a pel feet calm, appeared as 
if agitated by a gust of wind : about 
half an hour afterwaids, a rum- 
biing noij»e was heaid at the west- 
ern side of the house, and in the 
morning a slight crack in the wall 
was discovered, and a northern room 
was,found to be rent considerably. 
The agitation was so great, that 
had it cominiied much longer the 
bouse would inevitably have fallen.' 
The Tanks in the neighboui hood 
had been so much agitated as tt 
overflow their banks.” 

Bankipore, Apiil 16 — An un- 
paralleled instance of audacity wa« 
evinced a few evenings ago at Dig- 
ga, near Dinapore, by a numerous 
gang, of robbers, who attacked a 
gentleman’s house at that place, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock, 
with lighted torches, and armed 
with matchlocks, swords, and other 
weapons. Having previously secured 
the chokedars, and other servants, 
they broke qpen the doors of the 

lowet 
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k)W€r' apartments, and took away 
property to the estimated valhe of 
22,000 rupees. I'he gentleman 
who dwelt in the house, being then 
sleeping up flairs, was awakened by 
the tumult below, but being alorte, 
had no means of repelling the 
plunderers, than a double-barrelled 
gun, with which he wounded two 
or three ot the gang, but could 
not pi event thcii taking away their 
booty I'liough almost an inces- 
iant tire kept up from the 
matchlocks of the robbers, no 
timely assisUance from the neigh- 
bourhood was afforded to the suf- 
ferer. Some few of this daiing 
banditti have been apprehended 
by the police odicers, and are now 
in conhnement ; which may lead 
to turther en(]uiry and ultimately 
the recovery of the stolen pro- 

Calcutta, April 20. — As a 
gentleman was landing a few days 
ago, at Tankshall Ghaut, he ob- 
4i€ived several English seamen (be- 


longing to one of the extra »hips 
now lying in the river) bathing and 
swimming about, and immediately 
warned them of the danger that 
they exposed themselves to, from 
the numerous sharks that generally 
lietjuented that place, and strongly 
recommended their coming oa 
shore, to whi<;h, most unforta- 
iiately, they paid little or no atten** 
tiun, furthei than by one of them 
saying, ** Jack, what does that there 
gemman with the white jacket say^” 
which he had scaic'ely pronounced, 
when, di*eadful to lelate, one of his 
companions was seiged by an enor- 
mous &liaik,wdiich almost mstanta- 
neoiisly diagged him under water, 
and he was never seen again, 
though every possible search was 
made. 

So powerful was tlie monstCiT, 
that a man wdio swam' to4he assist- 
ance of the unfoitunate sufferer, 
was, from endeavouring to save 
him, nearly dragged with him un- 
der water. 


Occurrences for May. 


Calcutta, May 3. — At twelve 
i^’clock on Saturday, official ac- 
counts were received of the death 
of the brave and ever to be lament- 
ed captain Hardioge, of the St. 
Fiorenzo fiigate, who fell in the 
moment of a hard-earned victory. 
Minute guns were hied fiom the 
ramparts of Fort William, corres- 
ponding with the years of his age, 
being 2 g, and the flag continued 
half mast high until sun-set. 

May 4th. ^On Friday morning 
arrived off town, the Bieadalbane 
cutter, captain Wilson, from 
Padang, the 29th March, after 
an expeditious voyage, having only 
left her Bengal pilot on lire 24ta 


Febiuary. On the Breadaftiant 
came passenger, captain Lear- 
Hiouth, late of the Aboukir, of 
this poit, with the unwelcome 
intelligence of the capture of that 
ship, in Soosoo roads, on the firk 
Maich, by tlic Nancy Grab, pri- 
vateer, formerly belonging to Cal- 
cutta, of six twelve-pound carro- 
nades, with a crew of 40 Euro- 
peans and 30Caffrees and Lascars. 
The privateer stood right into 
Soosoo roadsy where the Aboukir 
was at anchor, flred a broadside 
into the ship, and immediately 
after a volley of smlall arms, which 
wounded several df* the Sepoys. 
The Lascarg of the Aboukir then 
jumped 
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jumped overboard> and effected 
their escajje on shore. The 1’ rench- 
loeii instantly cat the ship’s cables, 
and carried her to sea; in eftect- 
kig'. which, however, she twice 
got aground, and was nearly lost. 
After proceeding as tar as Hog 
Island, the captain of the pri- 
vateer gave captain Learmonth a 
boat, ii> winch, with Mr Rox- 
burgh, a passengei on the Aboukir, 
he effected a passage to PaJang — 
having, however, suffered seveiely 
from the scinty supply ot provi- 
sions, 6cc, with which they weie 
furnished. 

borne days previous to the ca|T- 
tare of the Aboukir, she fell 'in 
with the privateer olf Aclien head, 
where she had been cruizing iip- 
waids of a fortnight, and took the 
ship Nymph, belonging to Penang, 
The Aboukir put on a bold appear- 
ance, altered her course, ana stood 
towards the privateer; the latter 
tlien made olf, but having subse- 
quently put into AuualaDoo roads, 
where the Aboukir had been, and 
there learned tiiat she was a defence- 
less merchantman, insieatl of an 
English cruizer, which she ^as at 
first taken for, the pnvaieer then 
^went boldly into So^^soo loads, and 
captuied the Aboukir as above de- 
cribed. 

May 6 . — Saturday evening, as 
John Drury, Esq^ first lieuienant 
of his M ijesty’s ship Modcste, was 
proceeding fioin Diamond harbour 
ta the presidency, the boat which 
tt; was in, from a sudden gust of 
wind, suddenly upset, when, melan- 
choly to relate, he peushed with 
sitvcral others. The body having 
been recovered, was brought to 
town on Sunday foienoon, and bu- 
ried yesterday morning. A funerai 
rty of about 100 men, from liis 
ajesty’s 14th regiment, attended. 

By letters from Madras we hear 
tjhat it was the Caaounier, and nut 


the Semiknte, that was ebasdd fbf 
five by the Terpsichore. 

M^y 8. — A most daring outraged 
took place in the townof Hooghly, 
on Wednesday night last. A ban-* 
ditti of desperadoes broke into the 
house of a shrolf, living hi that 
p’ace, when, after speaiing hin* 
through the body to the giound^ 
they decamped, with aU the mo- 
ney and valuables they could find 
in the housje. In their retreat, 
however, they were opposed by a 
paity ot the town Chokedars, 
when a severe conflict ensued ; but 
the robbers, being too naauy for 
them, effected iheir escape, after 
lo'>ing three of the gang in the en- 
counter, but whose bodies they 
earned off*, as well as the booty. 
One of the Chokedars wnfoitu- 
nalely lost his lite also. 

bevel a 1 robberies have been 
lately committed m tl>e same 
ntighbouihood, and, (as is gene- 
rally suspected) by the .same gang. 

Chil[X)ie road kas for several 
days, during the latter end of last 
week, exhibited a ciowd of poor 
people, scarcely ever equalled, re- 
ceiving charity from the hens of 
the late Gocul Mittre, an opulent 
and most respeciable native, who 
died about a month ago. 

May 9 — The heal has been so 
oppres{>i\e dming the last ten days, 
tlvat many poor Euiopeans and na- 
tives have fallen victims to it: of 
the latter, several have dropped 
down, and instantly expired, with- 
out the possibility of any human 
aid beibg ,seiviceable to them. 

I’he following arc the quantities 
of salt, wliich the company have 
sold during the hsi six years. 

1802 SSfiOpoo Maunds. 

1803 . 39 , 00,000 

1804 . 40 , 00,000 

^ 1805 41 , 00,000 

1806 . 42 , 00,000 

1807 , 43 , 00,000 ' 
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The total quantity sold, 
be bold this year, is 44,^idjk) 

iMduncl<?. ' " 

May lO.— The Canor^r4^- 
ported tunn Acapulca tOyi^lj^fttita 
4,000,000 of dollars, on^^iicbhnt 
ol the Spanish go^rOTneliil*, ^Tbe 
seizum of this immense lr^sute 
was, no doviht, tiie objec^vOf ttoe 
Caroline and Fox, but th^Kianon- 
nter eiudi^d tiieir vigilance, and got 
«afe uito p(«'t. 

The Lad rones have become very 
tronblesonie to tlie coasiirg trade 
of China. 

7 Vo Bombay crui»t‘rs have pro- 
ceeded to survey the Paracels, and 
it if> iioped that the situation of 
■these dangerous shoals will be so 
accuiately laid down, a-j will en- 
sure greater safety to the ftljij[)S na- 
vigating tlie China seas. 

May 17 . — Lieutenant Dawson, 
wIk) so braieiy tiniblied what the 
<*vci-to-be-lamented capt,1in Hai- 
dinge began, has been ap^iointcd 
to the coininand of the St. Fioren- 
zo, and captain Fooie t,o tlie Pied- 
niuniese. 

On I'hursday morning the com- 
pany’s ship Walpole, lying in Sau- 
gur roads, uas struck by lightning, 
w(ucli shivered her uiain-top-gai- 
lant mast to pieces, but did no 
fuither damage, — No person on 
board received any hurt. 

Among the curiosities to be stxni 
in the neigh born hood of Calcuua, 
area L<Midon wherry, and a model 
of building, m which the Paisees 
cx|)ose their dead. The former is 
at one of the dock yaids, and the 
latter is kept in the house belong- 
ing to the Asiatic society at Chow- 
rmghee- 

Of the various buildings now 
going on at Calcutta and its vici- 
nity, Messis. Smith and Terry’s 
new do 9 k at Howrah, promises 
most advantage to the interest of 
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the port. It is constructed on a 
plan sufficiently spacious to admit 
the largest ships that sail up th« 
Hooghly. 

May 23. — A most daring rob- 
^bery was committed a few days 
ago, at Mr. Jones's foundery at 
fiowiah, wheiT, during the dead 
of the night, the uxiikmeii who 
were enip U))ed there in the day 
time, biiike into ihe piemi.ses, and 
were in the act of carrying away 
a ronsidciable quantity of brass 
woik, when they were disco veied 
by the dandees of a boat passing 
and haihng tliem, which so frigh- 
tened <il>e party, that in their hurry 
to get oli with their booty, a bra^ 
screw of several hnndrtxl Xveight 
iell on, and almostciubhed tl.eteet 
of one of them to pieces, the paiw 
of winch detained him behind, and 
thioLigh his infoiimition, and the 
vigilance of the police, the Avhole 
pai ty have been si cured and iixlged 
in tile twentyTbur Pergunnabs’ 
gaol. 

Exirattof a fi tter, tcntlen ok loard 

the IValpoU* Indiaynan, tke 22d 

Miy, 

I daie say you will have heard, 
’ere tins reaches yon, of the acci- 
dent that befei the Walpole on the 
moinmg of the 19 th, when, du- 
ring the thunder storm, which wms 
exce.‘'Siv(. ly violent, the lightning, 
\ery\ivid and foiked, struck our 
mam-top-gallant-ma'-t, and shi- 
veied tile top-gallant* mast, and 
the top- mast to pieces, and taking 
a direction downwards, covered 
the whole ship with a vitid fluid, 
'and appeared as if the whole fabric 
w^as in onegenewl bla/c. This hap- 
pened about two M. and when 
tire storm abated, it w^as discovered 
that capt. Sandiland’s cutter, which 
was then on the poop, was also in 
a thotwand pieces, and the jolly 
boat, which Was then a-tnidships, 

alaa 
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also stove; but providentially no injured — therefore the 

livej» weie lo^t, nor a single orea- mUiof oni dam ge is confined 
tuiehmt; and happily our mam* and boats as debcubed.*' 


Occurrence^or 1608. 


June 4 — This dav bt ng the ai> 
niveibai) of the biitli ot (jin most 
giacions and bebveri ^ovtieign, 
who tlKii completed Iji, 7'^dT Ka**, 
the same was r)bse’'\ed % i h t le 
Usual ceieinonieb ejud dtn.onslia- 
tions ot jov, on the lecuru . kc of 
this auspiriGus dir At s n live 
the coloar^i were clisph)ed at lo.t 
William, and a if’)al s’lite was 
find tiom the biti lies ail the 
ships in the liarbom weie deco^ 
rated with then (oloivv, and in the 
evenng ilicre Vvasn 2 ,Mnd dinner 
at the govemnient-house 
IhenuMliern ita.is of the go- 
vernmt'iit hou,e w^ie il inunaied 
in the evening. 0\ei th< eastern 
an i Westell wv*v. ti a- 

renciesof die impe’ii^ eriAvn v\ ib 
G R and 1 bOS I v bandin^ed 
God save tiiC K g ” nul ‘ Rt le 
Biiiannn,’ tilbi 1 e jioi r M » glit. 

June 5 — As (ajiiin DoncA), 
and Ik Lifeiwnt J C Omit, ot the 
2l Nitive infintn, stationed 
B irrackpoie, w e e | rof t <- hng fioni 
Calcutta to th t enUunment, on 
'Ihiiiaday evening, the} w^ieovtr- 
tnken by a suuden g of wind, 
which upset tlieii laiinehvvn}, ancl 
dished th "in into the rivet, when 
alter struggling on ttie wieck, tor 
upwards ot thiity mnuUb, they 
Were most providentially jiieked up 
in safety by a foiling ho it 

A meeting ot the Asiatic society 
was held at their house in Chow- 
ringhee, on Wednesday last, at 
which much busine-ts was tians- 
acted, and the papeis ronunuiii- 
cated wiJl probably an^iear ui the 


lOth'^lflume of the researches, 
whiclpws now' in the pi ess, ancl 
will *-pecdii} Ik' published. Among 
the paper**, which it contains, ib a 
de-»euphon and di awing ot the 
tare plant, which piodiices the 
culijnlu root, so much used m 
medic rie it has nev^r, we be- 
lieve, been desciibed betoie 

Ju le 14 — 1 he hist session of 
0\cr«>nd rv^imnier, and geneial 
gaol dclivti), commenetd on lui- 
dir, before tlio liononiable the 
jni' sot ih snpieme < oin l. 

i he cou. f h t\ n g issc milled, and 
being o, ened in the usv\il toim, 
the ioiiowiug gcntloineii were 
sworn ot the gi abjuiy. 


Bull r, Es'j Forermn 


I Vv'nk(r, 

I Mb 

f 1 111 ^int r, 

J 

H. X^'Mod, 
Kiidock, 
Ct f V I r, 

R. H >nu , 

P. M uiljed, 
w n 1 , 

W M. n V, 


P, v\ irt, 

R Dow me, 

W norm, 

H M mdv, 

W Wib>n, 

] Aixmdef, 

G Rivcrvcioft, 
J Ludtcide, 

H. ChiH<.hil), 

R { P’owden, 

I "lorry 


C. W. (gardener, I <>unes 


The cliaige was then delivered 
to tlie gi md ]ury, by the honoiu- 
able Sir H Russell, knight, chiei 
justice. 

H s loidship observed, that the 
calendar contained but a veiy li- 
mned number ot olTences, and 
only tvvo of a serious nature ; and 
exhibited notlnng neyv for him to 
suggest any advice to the gentle- 
men of the grand jury, who were 
so well accjuaiatcd with the impor- 
tant 



head of seveial 
in a very disor-- 
d desired permis- 
v're, which was 
et officer telling 
e time, that the 
paiticalar orders 
ciew should be 
1 shoie, w'Uhouf 
5 'lion They w^ere 
thi, explanation, 

; they would go. 

: dc'iired by Mr. 
he quaiter deck^ 
ous manner, re- 
avildar and sepoy 
aku him forward, 
a irons. Maico 
icued by the other 
of them imme- 
loiv, packed up 
got out at one of 
d; into the ship’s 
:is leported by the 
Nichol, who lu- 
ll deck ; the boat 
leing pushed off 
e desired them to 
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desist from going, to which they 
paid no attention, but proceeded 
towards the shDrC'-^a pistol was 
fired over the^ boat to intimidate 
the deserters j 8oni»*of whom turn- 
ing their exterior to the pfficer, 
desired him to shoot ihere'it-— up§n 
this several muskets were fired by 
the chief otficer, and by the second 
otficer, and a sepoy, by the direc- 
tion of the former, — a ball from 
the musket fired by h^lr. Nichol, 
unfortunately wounded Marco in 
the back. The jury pronounced 
tiie prisoner — guilty. 

On the same day, Rammohun 
]VIittre,a Bengalese, was tried and 
convicted of perjury — this man 
had made a taKe deposition in open 
court, which had neatly substan- 
tiated a forged deipand for the sum 
of 17,000 rupees. 

Adam Young was next tried 
for an assault, committed on the 
flth of May last, at Colinga, in 
Calcutta, by wounding Rammohun 
Soucar, who thereby lost one of 
his ej es, by wantonly firing a fowl* 
ing piece, loaded with bird-shot^ 
from the verandah of his house, 
amongst a cluster of huts. Ver- 
dict guilty. 

The concluding trial excited 
much interest. Messrs. Daniel 
Campbell, William Hardy, and 


^|E:eiST£R, 1806 . 

g||^|o the Tannah, on hearing the 
driit^beat, to see what was the 
when they were indis- 
drkn^^ely seiibd, pinioned and 
sfntlf ihe town guard, with seve- 
ral shaping people, who also stood 
but did not appear : these 
proba^ might have molested the 
Jemabtiar, or some of his people. 

The^advocate-gewcral at the close 
of the trial noticed, that the case 
appeared to exhibit great atrocity 
on the part of the Tiinnah people, 
and was such as would impel him 
to represent the same to govern- 
ment j that the u hole of the af* 
fair should be thoroughly sifted, 
and be brought before the court, 
in an indictment of a difieient 
shape. 

The following prisoners were 
brought up on a subsequent day, 
and received the judgment of -the 
court. 

Jaun Mahomud,Tannahdar,con- 
victed of extortion, was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 360 rupees, to be 
imprisoned for six mpnths, and to 
be deprived of his office. 

Jekeah, Pike, concerned with 
the Tannahdar, fined one rupee, 
and tb be imprisoned for one 
month. 

Ramlochund Chund, for forgery, 
to be imprisoned for two years, 


John Stephenson, were put ^o the 
bar, and tried for an assault upon 
Euttore Sing, Naib, Jemahdar, on 
the Entallyroad, on the ilth of 
April last. The evidence adduced 
in support of the defence most 
completely refuted the charge, and 
clearly evinced that the gentlemen 
indicted were the party aggrieved, 
as they had been treated by the 
Naib, and his pikes, in the most 


and to stand once in ihe pillory, 
for one hoiir, within that period. 

Mr. J. Nichol, for an assault, 
to pay a fine of' one hundred ru- 
pees. and to be imprisoned for one 
montn. 

Rammohun Mittrc, for perjury, 
to be imprisoned for three calendar 
months, to stand once in the pil 
lory, at the usual time and place, 
and afterwards to be transported 


degrading and tyrannical manner, 
without any provocation whatever, 
on ibe part of the persons indiefed. 
It appeared that Uiey bad merely 


for seven years. 

Adam Young, for an assault, to 
pay a fine of one rupee, and to be 
imprisoned for six tnoiiths. 

^une 
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June 21. — ^The Euphrates, vizier’s dominions, at about 20 
tain Mearing, is arrived from minutes before three o’clock, P/ 
coolen — she left that place th<r 22<l M. on the 4th instant, they were 
April, when tranqnillity ha(J^ been alatmed by t^o smart shocks of an 
perfectly restored on the west enfthq^uake. In one gentleman a 
coast. bungalow, it shook a large paud in 

Letters from Banda, dated the the verandah, so considerably, as 
5th instant, state, that the rains had to throw out a good deal of water 
not then set in, but that the wea- with which it was tilled, to within 
ther had been uncommonly hot, about an inch of the edge, for the 
and that the day before two smart purpose of watering the Tatties, 
shocks of an earthquake had been The effects of the same earth- 
felt, and which had been also ex- quake were felt at Dinagepore— • 
perienced throughout the whole passing from the S. W« to ih® 
extent of the country. eastward. 

At Sic(ora, in his highness the 


Occurrences for July. 


July 5. — ^The French privateer 
L’Uhion, has been captuied off 
Ceylon by his Majesty’s ship Cul- 
loden. She had just made the land 
after a passage from Mauritius, of 
27 days, and had fortunately made 
no captures. Her force consisted 
of 8 guns, with a crew of 6o 
Europeans, and 20 Lascars : as 
usual, she was abundantly supplied 
with officers as prize-maslers of 
the vessels she hoped to c <pture. 

The Semillante had returned 
to the island after her action with 
the Terpsichore, not in conse- 
quence of any material injury 
sustained in the action, but on 
account of an explosion which 
took place in a room adjoining the 
magazine ; this naturally created 
so great an alarm, that to prevent 
the blowing up of the ship, the 
magazine was immediately floated, 
and in that situation, with no more 
serviceable powder on board, she 
of course made every effort, and 
succeecied in getting off.— The 
Semillante bad 5 men killed, ^ind 
Captain Moturd, and six men 

t F a 


wounded. Captain M.it is supposed 
will lose his arm. 

July 12. — On Thursday last a 
cause of considerable novelty and 
importance was argued, and judg- 
ment pronounced in the Supreme 
Court. 

The libel set forth, tha^ the 
Danish ship Elizabeth, Captain 
Lund, being in the port of Cal- 
cutta in October last, and then 
itanbing in need of sundry repairs 
and stores, was by the master 
placed in the hands of Gilmore and 
Co. of Calcutta, tor the pui^^ )se of 
being repaiied and receiving 
supplies stores, &c. The ship 
was accordingly hauled into the 
dock of Gilmore and Co. where 
haying received such repairs as 
could not be conveniently made 
while afloat, she came but of dock 
in a few days, continuing under 
charge of Gilmore and Co. till 
the 8th of December, when the 
repairs and supplies of stores being 
complete, they delivered over pos- 
session' of the ship tp the com- 
mander, Captain Lund, without 
receivuivj 
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receiving payment of their bill, on 
account of repairs, &c. amounting 
to between 15 and 1(),CK)0 lupees. 

The ship continued in the poit 
of CdlciUia in posse'.sion of her 
Danish captain and ownei'?, toi 
several weeks, and was offered for 
sale by the latter, Danish subjects, 
resident at Serampoie, No event, 
connected with this case, ocenned 
till the 28tliof January last, when 
rnmoiirs of a wai between Gi eat 
Britain and Denmaik being cur- 
rent in Calcutta, Gilmoie and Co. 
whose claim was still unpaid, sent a 
person on board to take po^se'.Slonof 
the Elizabeth on then behalf, and 
to hold the vessel, as answ'eiable for 
the amount of their bill. Posses- 
sion w'as accordingly taken of the 
ship on their part, and retained 
till the 1st of Februaiy, when she 
was boarded by an officer and party 
from his Majesty’s frigate Modeste, 
captain the honouiable G. Elliott, 
and taken as piize to his Majesty’s 
ship; the person on board on behalf 
of Gilmore and Co lepresenting 
that he held possession of the ship 
on their behalf, but as their light 
of possession was not admitted, 
he was sent on shoie in the couise 
of a few da)s, and the prize being 
now about to be sold for the benefit 
of the captors, the promovents 
brought the suit, for the recovery 
of the amount of their bill, tor 
repairs and supplies, against the 
captor. 

Messrs. Lewtn and Fergusson 
for the promovents, contended, 
that their claim was founded on 
the most obvious and fairest piinci- 
ples of natural justice, and that 
it was laid down and clearly admit- 
ted by the maritime law, that the 
contract of a master of a ship in 
any foreign port, for monies, 
repairs, oy stores, for the necessary 
service of his ship, did by sucii 


contract imply an hypothecation 
of his ship • ^conbe(|uently the 
vessel in this case, a Danish vessel, 
in a Biitish port, was not only hy- 
pothecated to the promovents, but 
that having been in the actual pos- 
session of the ship, they held a 
fair and indisputable hen in the 
propel ty. Much ingenious aigu- 
nieiU and some cases were ad- 
duced to establish tlie validity of 
lien, and the objection that the 
conncif tor the detendaiu were 
expected to set up, namely, that 
the promovents h^ie, by parting 
with their pus^'CSsion, paited 
with their lien, was anlicipaicd, 
olid cl case, fiom Cooke’s bankrupt 
upoits, cited, w'liich shewed that 
a lien held by a bioker on a policy 
of insurance, and with which ho 
had voluntaniy paired for some 
time, had been decided to have 
revested, on his ac(|untng a repos- 
session of the policy. It was 
argued in like manner, that the 
hen of the promovents in his ship, 
had revived on their t.aking lepos- 
sessioti, on the 28th of Februaiy, as 
stated ID the libel. 

The advocate-general and Mr. 
Strettell for the defendant, lested 
the defence on four giounds : 
viz . 

1. — That the mcaster of the ship 
la this case had no authority to 
hypothecate the ship. 

2 — Admitting that the master 
had such authoiity he had not ex- 
ercised It. 

3. — I'liat had the ship been legu- 
larJy hypothecated to the pio- 
movents, their hypothiqne, or even 
a lien, w'as superceded by capture, 
de jure belli. 

4. — That as this was a prizecase, 
it WM> not within the jurisdiction 
of the court. 

The advocate-general, with re- 
spect to the first grodnd, admitted 

the 
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the general doctrine that the master 
of a ship III a foreign poit, by a 
contract for money, i*epairs,^ or 
stores, absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the ship, might 
imply tlie hypothecation of the 
ship, but he aigiied, that in the 
relation of the two ports of Cal- 
cutta and Seiampoie, at which 
latter port the owneis of his ship 
resided, CnlciUra could not be 
consideied as a foreign port, which 
implied a fort lieyoivl sea-* — wheie- 
as Calcutta and Serampoie weie 
in the bosom of the same coiuniy, 
in the same luei, and within a 
few miles of each othei , and as the 
owners of the Eiizahcili ueie ad- 
mitted to be lesuienr at Seiampoie, 
wheie they might be consulted and 
then auswei lecenccl in the couise 
of a few Jiouis, then ship, while 
lying off Calcu^a, could not be 
held or consideitd as m a fo- 
leign poit It was m a foreign 
poit only that the contiact of the 
master implied an hypothecation 
of Ins ship, and the leason was 
cleat , because beyond seas and in 
a foreign poit, it might be supposed, 
that being unable to have reconhe 
to his owneis, he had no other secu- 
rity but his ship to offer. At the 
same time, the hypothecation only 
applied to such repaiis or su’pjilics 
as were wanted or /?et.c>si7fr//caiid in- 
dispensable tor the salvation of the 
ship and tn enable h^n* to pioceed 
on hei voyage. No such necessity 
existed heie, the ship was bound 
on no voyage and the master had 
the constant opportunity of ficeaitd 
immech.itc reiourse to his owners. 

On the 2d point it was obseived, 
that theie was no document in 
pi oof of the ship having been 
hypothecated by the master. Nay, 
It was not even alleged that there 
was any verbal agreement to that 
effect, much lessi any written 


instrument of the act of hypother 
cation. 

On the 3d point, a recent case 
was cited from the 5th volume of 
Robinson’s reports of cases decided 
in the high court of Admiiahy, m 
which a Butish subject, immedi- 
ately befoie the commencement of 
the present war, had advanced on 
account of a French ship in an 
Engli di port, upon the usual secunty 
of a bond on the ship. War 
bicakuigout between Great Bri- 
tain and France, the French 
ship in question, w'as captured, 
bi ought into an Knghsh port, and 
condemned, to the exclusion of 
beueht to the holder of the bot- 
tomry bond which was held to be 
supei ceded by tiie cap tine de juie 
belli. 

On the fourth giound it was 
obscivcd, that if ’Ms vverc a ca^je of 
prize, it was here alieno Joro, since 
the court, how'cier much the fact 
may be legrctted, has no prize ju- 
risdiction, and tas this juiisdiction 
had not been vested in the court, 
then lordships could not assume 
It. The case then before them 
lequired particular investigation. 
Jt might appear that theie had 
been a collusion between the par- 
tic:> , It v\as not said there had been 
such collusion, it was sufficient for 
the aigument, that it might have 
existed , and befoie the claim, now 
set up by the promovents, could 
be allowed, thgt question ought to 
be decided. I'he subject of a fo- 
leign state, on heaiing the account 
of a w'ar between Great Biitain and 
the state, to which he belonged, 
and having, at the same lime, a 
ship in a British port, which he 
knew must be seized at all events, 
it would never be allowed that he 
should employ his propcity m that 
ship, while in ipsfs JaUcihus, in 
the ve7 jaws td' the' enemy, to 
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pay his debts with that ship, and 
thus to defraud the sovereign, or 
his representatives. These points 
it would be proper to investigate, 
before such a claim as that now 
set up were allowed. They were, 
however, questions that could only 
be investigated in a prize court. 
And, therefore, this was a case not 
triable by their lordships — it was a 
ease cognizable in the high court 
of Admiialty of England. 

Aflei much leain^ and able ar- 
guments on both sides the court 
gave judgment, dimissmg the bill, 

^ each party to pay their own costs. 

Sir Henry Russel, chief justice, 
in *eliveriiig his opinion, expressed 
his regret that the promovents, m 
parting with the possession of the 
ihip, had lost their proper remedy 
ngainst the property. Lien and 
possession went together, and it 
would open the door to fraud and 
abuse, were it to beheld otherwise. 
Had the promovents continued to 
retain their possession, they would 
have held that right and property 
in the ship, that jus in re, of 
which no capture could deprive 
them j but by parting with the 
possession, and delivering over the 
ship, to her owners and masters, 
they voluntarily accepted of their 
security, which was made more 
manifest by the fact set forth in the 
libel, that the ship, after being re- 
* stored to her owners, was by them 
offered for sale avowedly, and with 
the knowledge of the promovents ; 
and had a sale been effected, it is 
not to be supposed they would 
have looked to the ship, or the pur- 
chaser, for the payment of the bill, 
but to the owners or the masters. 

Ai to the point of jurisdiction. 
Sir Henry Russel observed^ that, 
as there was no doubt that this was 
9 pri2;e question, it was conse- 


quently, not within the jurisdic- 
tion of this court. And, although 
the extension of such a jurisdiction 
to Bengal, would rather add to his 
own inconvenience an^ solicitude, 
he could not but regret the want 
of it fiom the inconvenience that 
arose to the public. 

Sir John Royds followed in the 
expression of pretty nearly the 
same opinions, and adduced some 
additional arguments in their illus- 
tration and support. 

Sir William Burroughs did not 
subscribe to the opinion that a liert, 
on a foreign ship ceased with the 
possession. Ships were considered 
as different from other species of 
moveable property j and that distinc- 
tion was countenanced both by com- 
mercial and national policy 3 apd he 
held that the lien upon a foreign 
ship, in a foreign port, and arising 
on account of necessary repairs 
and stores, continued while the 
ship remained in that port, or until 
the inception of her voyage. As to 
the question of this being a case of 
prize, Sir William expressed some 
doubts, whether the court had con- 
current jurisdiction with the court 
piize on this collateral point. But 
as the court bad not direct jurisdic- 
tion on the question, prize or no 
prize, and the ship might well be 
considered as in the custody of the 
law by the capture, he thought it 
at least questionable, whether such 
a concurrent jurisdiction could be 
exercised here, and, therefore, 
thought it better to leave the party 
to claim, as he certainly migh% 
before the court of prize. He, 
therefore, reluctantly concurred in 
the dismissal of the cause. 

The court, though bound by Jaw 
to dismiss the cause, acknowledged 
the hardship of the case upon the 
promoventS; who, by an act of in- 
dulgeoce, 
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dulgence, lost the remedy, which 
they originally held agaipst the 
ship. 

The preceding case, and several 
others that depended on its issue, 
^s well as the amount of the con- 
demned captured property now in 
the river Hooghly, clearly piove 
the grievous '^inconvenience to the 
public, from the want of a piize 
junsdiction^ in the supreme court 
of judicature, in the metropolis of 
India. 

July 19. By a letter from Tran- 
quebar ot the 17th ultimo, it ap- 
pears, that the Danish vessel, loe 
Vernier, was earned out of Tappa- 
nooly roads on the 7th of April last, 
by her own commander, and after- 
wards recaptured and brought back 
by her crew. She was ultimately 
seized on her return, by his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop of war, May-flower, 
as Danish property. The master 
was sent on shore in irons, but con- 
tiived, notwithstanding, to effect 
his escape in a Malay prow. 

July 20. During the last spring 
tides, the Bore in the river Hooghly 
has been more violent than for 
several years past. On Sunday 
se’nnight, a Palillah boat, passing 
very imprudently by the sand bank 
^t Howfah,wh6re its force is great- 


est, was overtaken by it, and filled 
with water in about tliree minutes. 
Three of the Dandees, together 
with three servants, and a very 
fine horse, belonging to a geinle- 
mati, on his way ^ to the Upper 
Provinces of Bengal were viii for- 
tunately lost. 

A letter from Muttra, of the 7th 
cut rent, stales that the rajah of Jay- 
pore had been attacked by a Mab- 
ratta force, under Bapoogee Sciti- 
dia, and totally defeated, with the 
loss of 3.500 men, and 40 pieces 
of pannon. 

July 21. In consequence of 
the interruption of the accustomed 
channels of trade, Bengal Indigo 
has actually found its way ove?- 
land, from the Euphrates to Con- 
stantinople. This circumstance has 
occasioned a very great demand for 
that article in the Bnssorah maiket. 
The finer sorts are particularly 
sought after, and purchased at al- 
most any price. 

The general appearance of the 
rice harvest is by no means promis- 
ing. The irregularity of the pre- 
sent season has been particularly 
felt in the Biirdwan district. Tht 
river and tanks are at this moment 
lower than has ever been known at 
the same time of the year. 


Occurrences for August* 

August 1.— The prospect of the gal, the crop has sustained material 
produce of tlie Indigo crops of the .injury by inundation, arising from 
present season, in the Bengal pro- the extraordinary height of the 
vinces, is generally unpromising, spring tides in the Hooghly, and 
Jn Xirhoot and Purneab, the plant in all the ramifications of the 
has suffered unaccountably in Gauges. 

growth, and the quantity of its August 3.—- The French cartel 
produce is. gfeatly diminished. Resource, commanded by Monsieur 
Throughout the lower parts of Ben- J. T. Desjardins', has quitted the 

honourable 

* This inconvenience it now removed, the supreme court, or the chief justicf 
of it, for the time being, being vested vrith prize jutisdictioii. 
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honourable company’s moorings at 
Kid depore, and p^’oceeded down 
the river, on her return to the Isle 
of France 

Three government vessels, full 
of Flench subjects from Chander- 
mgore, passevl Cileuita on Thurs- 
day afternoon, to be conveyed to 
the caitel. 

The fol lowing is the n’ mment 
of Sir Wiiliam Buruooi.hs, in 
delivering the jadr^meni ot the 
court, in the uoperuat cause: of 
Mnllitk 'll Id Mulluk 

Sir W Onnoughs — The te'-rn- 
tor, Neniaje Clnu a Mullu k, d'ed 
on the 24ih ol Octoix r, l bU/, pos- 
sessed of a large estate, lo mone) , 
lands, chattels, &c See. li tile short 
of a croie of rupees, oi ninoh c\- 
ceeejing half a million steiiing. A 
great proportion of that piopeity 
had been left to him by lus^ ladiei, 
and a much larger piopoition was 
acquired. ’Ihe testator left at his 
decease a widow and two inai tied 
daughtois, and eight sons. About 
ten months before his death, on 
the 5tli of February, 1807, he 
made a will , and three codicils or 
testamentary papeis, on the same 
day 5 the >?rill having been read 
over befoie his decease, in the pre- 
sence of all his sons. The testator 
died on Saturday, the 24th of Octo- 
ber last 3 and the Monday follow- 
ing, a bill w^s filed by the com- 
plainants, the six )ounger, against 
the two cider sons, the defendants, 
in which the compla4nants denied 
the nghi ot the testator to make an 
uneijuai division of his ancestoiial 
jcstatc. An amended bill was after- 
waids hied by the complainants, in 
which, after having in.spected the 
will, they alleged that they had 
been deceived by the defendants, 
that they had been made to believe 
that their father had, m his will, ex- 
j^ress^d his ipteniiga to dupse of 


his whol%property, ancestoiial and 
acquired, and had given them a 
small part, and the psisidvie to the 
defennants In tins aniciuled bill 
they set up a claim to a bene- 
lictai interest in the lesidue^nf the 
estate, alleg'ng that it was devised 
as a rand tbi thelx’ieht of all the 
soji> subject t(v <\'rtain l barges. 
Is'-e*' being jOined, Uie cause was 
bionghi to a l-eann^ 

As tc> the arguo's nS on the first 
qne.siioii o» rb * liintloo law, whe- 
tlxr tbc us? itoi h id a \ ight to make 
cn uni'Cji'.il ciis Sion of his ances-* 
roi ! il and av non - nuipcuv^, there 
^ ou'd be w) d< u‘ . nf such a iiiht. 
ll>e liiiv'i'o j' . ioidas, iU vafhius 
rises iu ’ 0 supported and clearly 
established that light However 
cruel 01 unjust it might appear to 
Ciisinhcrif one son, or to give a 
decided prefeience by an unequal 
division of propcitv, )ct d the in- 
tention of the te^tatol to that effect 
be pioved, it must be confiimcd,— ^ 
the same doctrine is SwUicooned by 
the English law. In most cases 
the father is best com' eteiit to de- 
cide as to the comparative merits of 
the members ot his family ; and 
he, therefore, could not concur in 
the opinion, that the exercise of 
suchniiglit was either iinnatuial 
or inofficious 7Vo moile; n cases 
of note decided m thiscountiy, the 
one by the supreme court, and the 
other by the S udder Dewannee 
Adawku, recognized the righi of 
a testator to make an unequal divi- 
sion of his property The first of 
these cases was that ot lluffuck 
I.aul Dutt and Muddou Mohun 
Dutt, which was decided while Sir 
Robert Chambers and Sir Wiiliam 
Jones were upon that bench, whose 
great, attainments in Oriental lite- 
rature enabled them to detect any 
inaccuracy in the authorities brought 
bpfor^ them. The other case de- 
’ (Cfde4 
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cided by the Sudder^ewannee 
Adawlut, was that ot the rajah ot 
Nuddeah. in I7Q2, whose will 
gave the whole ot hiS landed pro- 
perty to the eldest ^on, to the ex- 
clusion ot the three youngest. 
Alter referring to all the pundits 
ot Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
&c &c. the will was affiuned Mr. 
Culebrouke, whose learning and 
opinion cjiriod gi eat weight, had 
expressed some doubts ; but iii 
the digest ihelf, page 21-1, ,the 
gioiind ot these doubts is remov(*d 
by the position theie laid down. 
It was clear .then, tint under \aii- 
OLis coneumng Hindoo authorities, 
the testator had <i tight to make an 
unequal divis'on o- a') his pin- 
peity, ancestorial and acqiiued 
moveable, immoveables and ot 
every descnption. In this the beiicii 
is un inimous 

Having d'oposed of the question, 
as t(; the testator s lijiu to m ike an 
uiiequ li [jaitition or Ins property, 
he caeae to the 'coiid point, as to 
the Const riicUon an i opeiation of 
the will it->eU --'i lie tesiaioi hav- 
ing died on batindav, on the Mon- 
day following the fianphn Hants filed 
their oiigi.ii] bill, in which they 
prayed tliat the defendants should 
account foi tbeaiicestoiial property, 
with 'merest, from the time of the 
decease of their gi and fat her, with- 
out claiming an uiteiest in iheiosi- 
dujry e‘>tite Dmibfs were aftei- 
vw'aids laised by their counsel, on 
which their amended bill was fiirm- 
ed. The pleading's agree' that the 
will \tas known to the younger 
feons in the father’s life time, and 
their original bill shews, that then 
iSrst imp ession was, that they were 
excluded from all light oi inteiest 
in the res'duary property. He was 
not sure that the com t ought to lose 
>&ight of that fact, as it deaiiy 
shewed their own belief that tliey 


were excluded from any shaie in 
the residue of the propei ry It is 
true, that in the amended bill, they 
.state a fraud, alleging that the de- 
fendants had deceived them in their 
representations lespecting the will, 
whic' , however, is positively de- 
nied by the defendants, in their 
answei, and is no vvhere attempted 
to be proved 

The next point is, whether the 
whole of the residue of this estate 
was intended by ihe testator, as a 
fund tor the mint benetit of the 
eiiiht sons ^ It was necessary, in 
tmi'iidei mg tliai question, to look 
at tlie will itseU, which they could 
only do rhn.ugh the medium ot a 
tia’slation lud the tianslation in 
this c.ne, did not appear to be so 
mit}iit(‘ly exact as could have been 
desned '1 he will is made in the 
mme ot the two eldest sons, and. 
It now stands, is addressed to 
tiwui u) the^e wouls— lb Siije*t 
R.ungopol Muilick, my eldest son, 
and b) ijeit Kami urion Mulhtk, my 
nikidie son, gieetmg vuili bene- 
dictions 5 I, Sri Nimayechuin Mul- 
lick, make this will-— I make thi? 
will in the names of you two.’" 
After this address, and specifying 
tlie diifeicnt legacies, the will pio- 
ceeds and says — besides this, 
Wiiatever estate shah iemain,,con- 
sistmg of houses, giound, talooks^ 
cash, 6lc. Ac will remain under 
the chaige ot you two — you two are 
manageis thei eot ” 

Rv this clause, the whole of the 
residual y estate is put under the 
management of the two eldest 
sons. lht*y are, to all intents and 
purposes, the exerutois of the will^ 
abd with much laigcr jiowcrs than 
are pti^sesscd hv executors in gene- 
lal. These could nuthe a doubt of 
the intention of thetostatoi by tints 
will, to appoint his two eldest sons 
his executors. The term turma^ 
curtah 
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cwtah in the original, means, in its 
most usual acceptation, manager of 
business. Foster’s Dictionarj trans^ 
lates it manager. He thought that 
executor would have been a l>etter 
translation. It is also translated 
attorney, and the attorney of a 
dead roan, must mean the execu- 
tor. Curmacurtah implies much 
more than a manager, and frequent- 
ly means right of property. 

From considering the address to 
the eldest sons, and the will being 
made in their name only, and from 
the entire construction of all the 
clauses, he was of opinion that the 
whole residue of the estate is put 
into the hands of the two eldest 
sons, that the estate is clearly vest- 
ed in them j and that, if probate 
were granted of Hindoo wills, no 
doubt it would be granted on this 
will, to the two elder sons. Puder^ 
Mg and another, versus Towers,— 
Ambler, > 363, 

The counsel for the complainants, 
as he understood them, made the 
following points, under many sub- 
divisions. 

1. That the testator intended 
the residue should be a trust- fund, 
for the benefit of all the eight sons, 
subject to certain charges. 

2. That if thij residue was not 
intended for the benefit of the 
whole of the sons, that it became 
a fund for religious purposes only. 

3. That in such case it was so 
yague and uncertain in its object, 
that it fails, and must result to the 
heirs at^law. 

, In deciding on the intention of 
the testator, he did not rely on the 
particular meaning of curmacurtah, 
which is equivocal, but upon the 
great grounds and facts in the will, 
to which the rules of construction 
apply. The rules of construction 
form a most important part of law ; 
and were the court not to decide by 


these rules it would be better, 
instead of calling upon judges of 
the law, to Jeaye the decision of 
the question to juries. If a judge 
had authority to take up a will as a 
common letter, and to dispense in 
its interpretation with the esta- 
blished rules of construction, it 
Vould be setting aside all those 
decisions to which a court of law 
was bound to adhere. The great 
rule of construction, and to which 
all the others are auxiliary, is to 
give due effect to the intention of 
the testator, where that is consist- 
ent with law, by which all their 
decisions are guided. The great 
governing principle is to give effect 
to the general meaning and intent 
of the testator j and the meaning, 
though contrary to the words, is to 
be the guide. This doctrine is 
supported on the authority of lord 
Hardwicke ; it is confirmed in tha 
decision on Thelluson’s will. Lord 
Mansfield has recognized the same 
established rule of construction, 
and the master of the rolls, more 
recently, declares, that wherever 
the court can see a general intention 
consistent with law, it is bound tp 
give it effect. The geneial inten- 
tion, which is in all cases to bd 
considered as the governing prin- 
ciple, is to be maintained. 

The words in a deed are not the 
principal or most essential thing, 
but the intention of the deed, and 
the words are to be so construed as 
shall best answer that intention : 
and through all its clauses the court 
is bound to construe according te 
the intention of the testator. It 
roust always be remembered, that 
when the residue is given, the tes- 
tatoi does not intend to die intes- 
tate, with respect to the residue ; 
and that, although a construction 
shall be made to support it, it never 
shall be made to defeat the inten- 
tion 
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lion of the testator — ut res magis 
valeat quam pereat — so that, in- 
stead of fastening on any particular 
word in this will, to defeat the ge- 
neral intention of the testator, they 
were bound to construe them, so as 
to effectuate that intent as far as 
they could collect it j— they were 
then to turn to their first duty, that 
of collecting the intention. On 
reading this will, the intention of 
the testator to dispose of all his 
property, is evident, in the clause 
as to the residue of his estate, 
where, after fulfilling cei tain du- 
ties, the residue is to remain in the 
hands of the two eldei sons. With 
this disposition in his mind the tes- 
tator sits down to make bis will. 
He begins with addressing his two 
eldest sons ; and this address is 
similar to all Hindoo instruments 
conveying property. He declares 
that the will is made in the names 
of these two sons^ and that he 
meant to give some effect to this 
declaration, and to appoint them 
sole executors of his will, it is im- 
possible to deny. His next object is 
to give to each of his sons three lacs 
of rupees, or about 40,000/. sterling, 
deducting therefrom, the amount 
of such sums as each had previ- 
ously received from his estate, du- 
ring the testator’s lif«. The direc- 
tion to account for debts due to the 
estate, it is admitted, was neces- 
sary, whatever might be his inten- 
tion as to the residue j and this 
clause of the will he concludes with 
Baying, no one will have any con- 
cern with another.” This is a very 
material sentence, and completely 
puts an end to all joint concern, or 
ir\terference on the part of the six 
younger sons. He then goes on to 
explain his intentions to the de- 
fendants, using in all his directions 
respecting the residuary estate, the 
future tense^ which he here changes 


to the present, and says, you 
two are the managers thereof 5 ” 
then he adds, " you two will dis- 
charge my debts,” &c. &c. com- 
mitting the whole power and con- 
trol to the defendants. As to the 
reference which he directs to be 
made to the six younger sons, he 
thought it clear that it was done, 
in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, and to obtain that conformity 
in their religious ceremonies, so 
requisite to the decorum observed 
among Hindoo families j and the 
notice to them was, no doubt, in- 
tended that die eight sons might 
perform the pious family duties, 
contemplated by the will, collec- 
tively. The direction relates only 
to such rites and ceremonies as 
were to the honour of the family, 
and raises no infeience either of 
right of property or of control j 
tliey are merely to have the right 
to agree or to refuse, and if they 
object, the two elder sons may, if 
they please, disregard their objec- 
tions, all of which is evidently in- 
compatible with any right of pro- 
perty. It is clear that it cannot 
extend to the giving them any in- 
terest or control, when the express 
words of their exclusion is looked 
to. The codicils are also addressed 
to the two older sons, and the en- 
tire control of the property therein- 
mentioned, likewise given to them. 

They are to pay debts, to per- 
form his and his wife’s obsequies, 
and to perform certain pious du- 
ties. The directions given on these 
points, aie expressed in very gene- 
ral terms, there is no direction as to 
the expense, it is general in ail re- 
spects. It is clear, therefore, that 
his intent was to give to the two 
elder sons the discretionary power 
in all respects, over the residue of 
his estate. He best knew the tem- 
per and dispositicfn of his own oiF- 
spring. 
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spring, and to those who stood 
highest in his conhdence and alfec- 
tion he left all his residuary pro- 
perty, subject to certain charges, 
but' exemf^t from all control on the 
part of the six younger sons. All 
is left to the discretion of the two 
elder sons, giving them the most 
exclusive power and authoiity. It 
is impossible to suppose, if he did 
not intend to do so, that he who 
had gone into such minute details, 
respecting the propeityleft to his 
daughtcis, would not have been as 
particular as to this great lesidue, 
0 s he was with respect to the small 
bequests in the codicils. 

Had he not implicitly relied on 
“the duty and atfectron of these two 
sons, he would not ha\e left them a 
discretional power i expect mg ob- 
jects (hat were cousideicd so inte- 
resting in this uoilcl, and to. the 
bapp ness ot his .soul iti anothiir. 
He had no intention to make the 
defendants such machines as were 
called trustees j he intended them 
possession and riglit of pi open ty, 
and the words used in the will, 
will lemain und^^r your cbaige 
and management,” woie not incon- 
sistent with that gcneial intention. 
The word translated charge” 
is highly equivocal, and this word 
affoKis a principal ground on winch 
the compJairnuits rest their claim. 
The word in the original \s%Lmmeery 
^nd^ according to Foister, often 
tneans possession, {pnfaie io Fon- 
fer's Dictionaiy ) — Ihe w'oidoccuis 
once in the will, and repeatedly in 
the codicils. Had the Iranslatoi in- 
tended to have left the defendants 
inerely as the tiustees of the resi- 
duary estate, he could easily have 
done so, and in his codicils he has, 
in fact, appointed them trustees 
of the bequests to his daughters. 

Executtjrs are not to be considered 
as trustees. Where, in the Eng- 


lish law, a man takes an estate sub- 
ject to a chaige, he is not a tiustee 
in the sense in which that woid is 
received in a couit of equity. If 
a man weie to appoint A or B. 
his executor, and add the woids 
I leave my property under your 
charge, it would not convert him 
into a trustee , so the word %i?n^ 
meeTy or chaige, used in this wnll, 
cannot conveit the two older sons 
into tiustees, contiaryto the con- 
text ot the will and intent of the 
testator. The words translated 
“ will lemain under jour charge,’' 
might be ustcl wuth the intent of 
giving all the light of owneiship, 
Willi many dutus subjected to it. 
He thought they would violate all 
the lules ot coiisti action^ were 
they to determine that this Persian 
w'oid, foi It was a Bengalo-Peisian 
woid, IS to be allowed to convert 
the defendants into the character of 
tiustees The) ought not to lasten 
on the prccne wild, but to be 
guided by the contovt and general 
lutentiun of the whole. 

Theie are no woids in this will, 
from w’hich to collect that a trust was 
intended, and there is no expiess 
truw. lluee lequhites are indis- 
pensaole to lai^e a tiust, and the 
want of eirhei of these requisites 
IS fatal to It; — 1. The woids by 
which the trust is laised, must be 
clear* — 2. The pioperty must be 
defined, and 3, the object of the 
tiust must be clear Ilardand and 
Tfigg. — 1. Bro. Cas. Chaiy. 144 ^ 
and many other cases. Theie are 
no words in this will from which to 
collect that a tiust fund was in- 
terded, and there is no express 
trust j the woids, the propeity, 
and the object must be clear ; each 
of these is a sine qua non of every 
trast. In considering the object 
and property embraced by this will, 
and whether the words used are 
' sufficientljr 
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sufficiently mandatory and impera- 
tive, it ajipcais til 't the only woids 
to that efiect aic will lemam 
tindei your chnu.n^; you aie the 
managers theieof,” which cuinot 
be held sufficient to raise a tru^t, 
under the want of n dtHiiite object. 
In the codicils, where a trust was 
intended, this sine (jua non as to the 
object, IS siij. plied The clauses m 
the codicils make the object hufh- 
ciently distinct. 

By the will it is evident, that 
the testator intended to make the 
residue of his estate liable to the 
charges of ceitain pious dunes, 
though the amount is not named, 
but left to the disci et ion of the 
defendants alone , and had it been 
intended as a trust fund, it was evi- 
dent that he did not intend that the 
complainants should share m its 
benefit , since he had expressly ex- 
cluded them fiom all concern with 
the lesidue of the estate By giv- 
ing such unbounded powers to the 
two eldest sons, the intention of 
the testatoi is made appaient. In 
Older to prevent disputes lespccting 
the duties to be performed by the 
two elder biotheis, he directs that 
the SIX younger sons aie to have 
notice of the peiformance of the 
religious ceiemoiiicsj and if they 
object, their objections aie to have 
no w'eight. To make tlie object 
still more plain, and to draw more 
distinctly the line ol separation be- 
tween the SIX sons and their tw^m 
elder brotheis, he declares that the 
latter ate to have no concern in the 
management j and if they do ob- 
ject, their objections are inadmis- 
sible. Had the testator intended 
nil the eight sons to be joint shaiers 
in the residual y estate, he would 
not thus have excluded them fiom 
all concern in its ruanagement.— 
It is impossible to conceive that he 
intended to give any such luteiest 


in the lesiduary pioperty to the six 
younger sons, W'hen he expiessly 
declares that theie is to be no com- 
nion concern, and (^xchides them 
from all control or power respect- 
ing Uiat piopei ty, which he could 
not have consistently done liad ho 
intended them to b^ joint propn- 
etois —Such an exclusion fiom all 
right of control negatives the idea 
of piopiietaiy right. 

The original bill was filed by the 
complainants befoie the ashes of 
then father weie cold.— He vdio 
knew, from the best oppoitunities, 
the disposition of his own offspiing 
and their lelative qualities, did not 
choose to confide equally in them 
all, though they weie all adults; 
but some stood higher m his con- 
lidence and atiection than others, 
and it was natural that to choose he 
should give a proof of the ptefer- 
cnce in his favour; and that he 
should repose his confidence lu 
those who best deseived it. If it 
be decided that all the eight sons 
are entitled to shaie in the residu- 
al y estate, there is no restnction to 
prevent an immediate division of 
the property; and, consequently^ 
the complainants may to-moirow, 
if they will, lake it out of the 
hands of the defendants, in diiect 
opposition to the wnll of tlie fa' her. 
By the exclusion of the six younger 
sons fiom all mteiest in the lesidu- 
ary piopevty, and leaving it entirely* 
to the two eldcer sons, he knew that 
the complainanis w ould be irritated 
at that unequal division of liis pio- 
pcity; foreseeing that effect, he 
guaidcd against their interference 
by introducing a clause into his 
will, that limits them to the option 
of jciining ill the pious rites of the 
family, but expressly excluding 
them fiom all concern in tlie pro- 
perty. It has been asked, if the 
testator intended that the defendant 
should 
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should possess the whole of the re- 
siduary property, why did he leave 
them the separate legacy of three 
lacs of rupees each ^ But it is plain 
that the three lacs were given to 
them for certain uses; making 
over to them the residue of his 
property, and distinguishing them 
from the others gs the particular 
object of his confidence and affec- 
tion. 

It was probable that the distinc- 
tion between actual possession and 
a beneficial interest in the property 
possessed, never entered the head 
of the testator. No body but a 
lawyer thought of such a distinc- 
tion. No man even in England 
except a lawyer, would think of 
separating the possession from pro- 
perty — it requires legal knowledge 
to mark the difference ; and he be- 
lieved that no such difierence ever 
entered the head of the testator, 
or of any other Hindoo ; he could 
not therefore intend to make a dis- 
tinction that was unknown to him ; 
and 11) giving to the two elder sons 
possession of the residuary estate, 
subject to certain charges, he vest- 
ed in them the proprietary right 
placing the residue exclusively in 
their hands, and leaving the amount 
to be expended in religious and cha- 
ritable functions, entirely disci e- 
tional with them, is decisive against 
any claim to a beneficial interest 
on the part of the six younger 
sons. To have given them any 
claim in that propeity, an express 
declaration in the will to that effect 
was necessary. In point of law he 
considered such a declaration neces- 
sary to give the six any interest in 
that propeity. To that effect, he 
thought it would be necessary in 
law, that there should be words 
sufficient to support the intention ; 
that those for whom the benefit 
was intended should be declaied; 


the property given should be cer- 
tain and fixed ; and not dependent 
on the will or discretion of another. 
There weie three indispensable 
qua nonSiio entitle the complainants 
to any beneficial interest in the resi- 
duary property ; not one of which 
was to be found in this will. There 
was not a word directing any part 
of the pioperty to be paid to the 
complainants ; not a word as to the 
objects to which any part of the 
property is to result ; nor is there 
any certain property appropriated. 
As to the objects to be accomplish- 
ed, the testator leaves the mode 
and the expense entirely to the 
discretion of the defendants, un- 
fettered by all restraint from the 
complainants. 

If the testator did intend to raise 
a trust, the most natural and obvi- 
ous purpose of it was the benefit of 
the two elder sons, and their de- 
scendants. That he should select 
the two eldest sons to be executors 
of his will, to entrust them with 
the management of the estate, to 
perform vaiious religious offices, to 
discharge all the weighty and im- 
portant obligations of executors to 
such an estate, without any recom- 
pence for their trouble, is extreme- 
ly improbable. — It cannot be sup- 
posed that he would place these 
two favourite sons, the first in his 
regard and confidence, in a w'orse 
situation than the younger sons 
It is incredible ; and yet such would 
be the effect it the bill of the com- 
plainants is not dismissed. Had he 
no other ground of preference than 
that of primogeniture, which is 
highly respected by ail Hindoos, 
that alone would have had its influ- 
ence in preventing the two eider 
sons from being placed in a worse 
situation than their six younger bro- 
thers; and less advantageous to 
them than had he died intestate ; 

in 
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in which case the eldest son, by the 
Hindoo law, would have been en- 
titled to one-twentieth of the whole 
pro|>erty, in the fiist instance, and 
the second son to one-fortieth part 5 
after which, the residue would have 
been equally divided among all the 
sons : so that if the bill be not dis- 
missed, the two elder sons, are not 
only without compensation for their 
trouble as executors, but are placed 
in a worse situation by this will, 
than if the father had died intestate^ 
nor can those objects, considered so 
important to the testator’s reputa- 
tion in this world, and his happi- 
ness in another, be effected, if the 
two eldest sons are not vested with 
the residuary estate, subject to such 
duties and charges as the will directs. 
It has been asked, if the Testator 
intended to give a beneficial inte- 
rest to the two elder sons in the resi- 
duary property, why did he use 
the words ** will remain under the 
charge of you two.” To that it 
might be answered, that the rule 
of construction looks to the whole 
scope and intention of the will, and 
not to any particular word or pas- 
sage j and that that ought to be 
their guide in the construction, 
would appear by turning to one of 
the codicils, where he says, my 
daiighterwil I receive 10,000 rupees,” 
and, according to these words, 
were they to go by them only, 
the money must be paid to the 
dangliter ; but by the sequel of the 
Codocil it appears, that sum u to 
remain under charge of the two 
elder brotheisj so in his will in 
giving three lacs of rupees to each 
of the eight sons, his words are, 
each shall receive, but by address- 
ing his will to the elder sons, and 
making it in their names exclusively, 
he intended to \est the whole of 
the residuary piopertv m them, 
subject to the payment of debts 


and the charges of certain pious 
duties. It has been said that the 
words under your management or 
charge, are inconsistent with the 
.right of property. It may fairly be 
said, that the word charge or ma- 
nagement standing by itself, could 
not fully imply the right of property 
in the thing held ; but if the word 
manager were added to an English 
will, in which the intention of the 
testator to vest property in the per- 
son, was fairly collected, the addi* 
tion of that word would not be 
inconsistent with the general inten- 
tion ; and would not affect the nght 
of property. It is a common ex- 
pression to say, that such an estate 
thrives under such a one’s manage- 
ment } and there the sense in which 
management is taken,, is not at all 
incompatible with the fullest right 
of property. 

If the testator intended by this 
will to raise a trust, it could only be 
for one of three objects — the first, 
for pious and charitable pui poses 3— 
secondly, as a fund for the benefit 
of all the sons ; and thirdly, for 
the benefit of the two eldest sons, 
subject to the charges. 

There are no words sufficient to 
raise a trust by this will, for charita- 
ble purposes, although the general 
nature of the expressions will not 
prevent it in such cases. — The 
translator has only rendered the 
woid “ out of,” in the case of the 
payment of debts, and from.” 
elsewhere, — that, however, is of no 
consequence. There is no applica- 
tion of any estate to any of the pur- 
|X)ses enumerated 5 and therefore 
there is no trust j but if there were, 
the complainants’ bill must be dis- 
missed, framed as it is. If there 
be no trust for charitable or pious 
purposes, it can never be contended, 
that the testator intended to give any 
interest in the residue to eiiher or 

all 
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all of Ihe six sons, which is at va- 
riance with the language of the will, 
which excludes them liom all nia- 
iiagement or concern, at the same 
time that, with a view to religious 
family decoiuin, he desires a com- 
mamcation to that purpose, to be 
made le the six youngei sons, care- 
fully guarding against aiu conclu- 
sion, and the pievious declaiation 
that they should have no concern 
one with the other If it be de- 
cided that it was not the intention 
of the te*.tatoi to excluile the 
younger brotheis, they ma) file a 
bill for the niion ol the w'hole, 
whenever they please. The sepa- 
uate legacies to them under that 
roiislruction, are iinaccountable, 
though not so the legacies to the 
eldei sous. It requiies express 
words to sepal ate the beneficial 
inteiest fiom the possession. But 
the complainants have neither 
possession noi beneficial inteiest 
given to them b} any wouLs in this 
will. 1 bet e are no words maiida- 
toiy or lecommenciatory in favour 
of th(‘ cumpi unantSj as to the 
piincjpaJ or piofits* or pointing 
them out as objects of his bequest. 
How IS the balance of this estate, 
fo'r winch the detendants aic called 
upon to account, to be ascei tamed ^ 
If theie were iiotliing but the 
debts and tlieparticulai r)b)ects, the 
balance of the re u^ue might be 
ascertained, hut as there aie various 
undefined objects to be regulated at 
the discn tion o( the defendants, 
such a balance can never be ascer- 
tained j and his lordship thence in- 
ferred that the testator intended the 
beneficial interest to go to the two 
sons. And it was-most improbable 
that he could intend to place his two 
eldest sons in a wotse situation than 
the younger j and yet such ‘ must 
be the case if the complainants are 
fight, as, by a division according to 


the Hindoo law, they w'ould have 
been entitled to moie than therr 
younger biotheis. — The lestaloi 
does not any wliere say 1 give — ; 
the words the bequest through- 
out aie pui scant to the object he had 
in view./ Ho intendctl the estate 
to go to his two elder sons, sub- 
ject to debts and to the charges, and 
had no idea of perpetuity as to the 
ics.due , although as to the propeity 
m the codicils he had such an in- 
tention ; and thc^e were written on 
the same day with the will itself. 
A doubt might arise whether' he 
gave the two elclei sons, nioie than 
an estate for life, if the direction as 
to the payment of debts, 8tc did 
not carry tlie fee, accoiding to the 
deiciminations so numerous on this 
point. 

It has been ptesurned that the 
testator intended to form a soit of 
nondescript perpetuity, by which 
the lesidue ot his estate should re- 
main as a monument of his name 
and greatness upon eaith, Such an 
idea, however, was unsappor'ed by 
proof, and was m itseit absurd. 
Tliere was no piobability that the 
testator evei thought of so extiaor- 
dinaiy a peipetuily, noi of any 
othei peipetuity tor the residue of 
his estate, though in his codicils he 
has constituted a peipetuity for ex- 
press purposes and bad he intended 
to have done so with the residue of 
his esiaifc, It would in like manner 
have been expiessed in the will, 
which was made on the same day 
wiih the codicils. That he had no 
such pin pose is also evident from 
hi^not using the words for ever; 
nor does ho even say to you and 
to youi heirs ; and if he had used 
these vvoids it won! I go no fnither 
than a fee , it could not cncate a 
perpetuity. There is no perpetuity 
formed or intended, nor is thcie 
any attempt to lock up the property. 
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T6e law requires that the property 
^hoiild be enjoyed, and the question 
then arises by whom ^ The charges 
on the lesiduary properly are to be 
coii'^idered as mere legacies, or as 
charges to which every estate in 
the hands of the Hindoos aie sub- 
ject, and they are all left to the 
discretion of the defendants. 

It IS a clear and established rule 
and first piinciple, that no result- 
ing trust can be raised contiary to 
the intention of the testator ; the 
intention must prevail even against 
thcwoids, and that heirs at law 
must be excluded by nect'ssary im- 
plication, from the wortis ot the 
will, neednot be urged. P. C 51 . — 
The implication here, is necessa- 
rily raised in favour bf the> two 
elder sons, to the exclusion of the 
SIX younger, for the implication, 
in favour of the tw'o, cannot be set 
aside, w^ithout also putting aside 
the w^hole of the re^duary clause. 
A doubt has been suggested whe- 
ther the w^ords, will remain under 
your charge,” are sufficient to con- 
vey the right of propeitvj but 
Iheie IS an addition to the'^e words, 
an express devise by this will The 
defendants by the words of the 
will are directed to pay debts out of 
the residue, and to fulfil other pur- 
poses 3 to do which requiies that 
they should have absolute domi- 
nion of the property j even where 
there is a devise to pay debts and 
funeral expenses, it gives a fee- 
no will requires paiticular woids 
to confer an estate, — Gardner and 
Skelton, 1 Eqy Cas. abid. 197. 

It is then said, that if the testa- 
tor did not intend a trust either for 
pious purposes j or, for all the sons, 
it must be left for some other pur- 
pose 3 and from omitting to say in 
the will, that the residue shall go 
to the use and benefit of the two 
elder sons, it could not be intended 
VOL. 10. 


to go to them. Every presuraptioh 
by which a resulting trust could 
arise is rebutted by the language 
of tins will. The nature ot a re- 
sulting tiUst is, that it arises 
from some express or constractiv (4 
trust intended by the testator^ 
such intent is therefore a j^revious 
question, and must depend upon 
tiiere being woids \t/hich shew hi 
did not intend that the legatee or 
devisee, should have the beneficial 
interest, and that the testator would 
have dedal ed such to be his inten- 
tion, had he been called upon. 
The devise in this case is not d 
pioperty to be sold, but a devise to 
the defendants, subject to certain 
chaiges with general directions | 
and no such devise has ever been 
construed to be a trust. It has 
beeti said that the words ** will 
icniain under your charge,'* have 
raised a tiust by construction f 
but the rule is, that there must be 
a certain express object to raise d 
trust, and no such object is here. 

Lord Hardwicke in Hill and the 
B'diop of London, 1. Atk 61 8. 
shew’s the further rules as to re- 
sulting trusts ; and the decision m 
this last case was in favour of the 
defendants in the present. There 
is no instance of a resulting trust, 
where there is a devise, with per- 
sonal instructions to pay debts. In 
tlie last case there was no declara- 
tion as to the produce aiising 
from the sale of the Advowson, and 
yet Lord Hardwicke hel J that there 
was no lesulting trust. Suppose 
that in this case the residue of the 
estate, consisted of lands to be 
sold, for payment ot debts and 
other purposes, there were many 
authorities for deciding that, even in 
that casei^ no lesulting trust could 
be raised unless ibe intention of the 
testator were clear to that effect-- 
hotwitfe- 
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notwithstanding lands are sold, the 
residue should not result to the heir 
at law — such a claim had been set 
aside by the Lord Keeper, asM-^ted 
by four Judges. So is North and 
Crompton, 1 Cas. Chy. igQ the 
law gave the estate to the devisee, 
though no di’ections were given as 
to the disposal of the residue, after 
the payment of the debts cand 
legacies. — So in Rogers and llogeis, 
Talbot 26s, the Chancellor said it 
was impossible to believe that the 
testator meant to make the devisee 
a trustee for the heir at law, and 
there the words were in ti ust for 
the payment of debts and legacies — 
So in Malabar and Malabai, Talbot 
78, the woidswere upon h ust, &c. 
So in 2 Freeman » 105, and Cunning- 
ham and Millhhj 1. £qy cases 
ahd. 273. In one of those cases 
there was an attempt made to take 
the residuary property from the de- 
visee in favour of the heir at law ; 
but the House of I/ards and the 
courts below, set aside the claim ; 
and it was then said by the lord 
chancellor, that if it were held 
that the beneficial interest in the 
pioperty, should result to the heir 
at law, the devisee would have no- 
thing but his labour for bis pains — 
So much as to a resulting trust to an 
heir. — Now as to an executor, the 
question must depend upon the 
testator’s intention.— The onus pro- 
landt would beon the next of kin — 
it would be necessary that the next 
of kin should shew that the testa- 
tor did intend to exclude the execu- 
tor 5 and that intentionmust be clear- 
ly proved, before the interest of the 
executor can be disturbed — theie 
must be clear proof, violent pie- 
sumption, or irresistible inference 
thal^'by naming an executor, the 
testator did not intend him to have 
the beneficial iflV«rest in the residu- 
ary prppertyj tt^lierever there is 


such property undisposed of, the 
fundamental presumption that the 
law makes in snch case is, that it 
is a gift tQ the executor, of w'hicU 
he IS not to be dispossessed by the 
next of kin at law, or that the ex- 
ecutor shall take the whole of such 
residue, unless there be direct proof, 
violent piesumption, or irresistible 
inference of the intention of the 
testator to the contrary, ai ising fiom 
the will Itself, and the complain-^ 
' ants must shew such grounds m 
their fav oui, betbie the detend? 
ants could be called upon to lebut 
theircidim. A legacy to an executor 
cannot take way or affect his light 
to the lesidne of the estate. To 
have that effect it is necessary that 
the legacy be given expressly tor his 
tiouble, and his right to the icsidue 
cannot be disturbed unless under 
direct pi oof, strong piesnmpuon, 
01 iiicsistible inference The le- 
gacies in this case will afford 
neither such proof, piesumption, 
noi inference j and unless the com-^ 
plainants can shew such grounds, 
the light of the defendants can- 
not be affected, even weie they 
entne stranger'*, unconnected with 
the family of the testator, and if a 
doubt only could be raised against 
their right, were they standing in 
the situation of meie strangers, 
bow much more strongly does 
their right to the property appeal , 
when considered as the elder sons 
and the heads of the family, vested 
with the higher pretensions, par- 
ticularly recognised by the Hindoos, 
and by their law in favour of pri- 
mogenituie ^ It is natural to be- 
lieve, that the testator intended 
them adequate compensation for 
their trouble 5 and there is no 
proof by which the complainants can 
shew, that the testator did not in- 
tend that they should take th« 
whole of the residue of the estate. 

The 
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The estate being in t' e bands of 
the executor, the next of kin must, 
fiotn the will, shew such m intent 
of the lestatoi in his favour 3 and 
then the ext cmor may rebut tlie 
inference by exM'insic e\id(iue 
All the cases shew that the ext'cu- 
tor must have the henelicial inte- 
rest in what H undisposed of 3 un- 
less (here is an iriesistible inference 
to the conti ary. Whei e is that evi- 
dence or mt('rence lieie ^ It the 
express legacies in this will to the 
two defendants, can be held to ex- 
clude them from their rights as ex- 
ecutois, the legacies to each of the 
SIX coinplainauts must also exclude 
them as next of km The cases of 
equal legacies making the exeou- 
tois trustees for the lesidue, admits 
of many exceptions, as in Rutland 
and Rutland, 2 Peen IVilLiam^ , 
209 — Ball and Smith, 2 Vern 
Jones and IVe^Uomb, 1 Eqy Cas. 
and 245, both noticed \w South tot 
and IVatsm?, Atkins. 229 Lawson 
and Lawson 4. Bro, P. C. 21 and 
Hornsby and Finch — 2 Ves Senr. 
80 — The case is, that they are tius- 
tees, when the legacies aie given 
for then care and trouble in the 
management 3 as in Foster and 
Mum I Vernon, 273, 01 when an 
inesistible inference arises from 
some point equally strong, Bowkei 
and Hunter, 1 Bro C, C'hy. 32B, 
shews and confirms this doctrine. 
But this case does not stand on the 
ni le defect of evidence on the part 
of the complainants, for the words 
of the will are in their favour, as 
are their relationship and the lega- 
cies to the complainants. Att, 
versus Hooker, 2d P IVilliams 338, 
and from all these considerations 
his lordship inferred that the testa- 
tor intended to exclude the six 
younger sons, from any interest 
beyond their express legacies. 

It would be destruction to the 


pui poses of the will, if the com- 
plainants have a right to call foi a 
dlv^^io^ of the propeity, since by 
the words of the will, they are 
shut out fioui all concern with it. 
llic case of Pickciing and L rd 
Stamfoid was a legal iniestacy, die 
propel ty not being disposed rd at 
iaw^, 01 111 equity, but does not 
extend to the case of an executbr, 
or of a lesukiiig (rust Loid 
Lougliboiougli’s own doctrine, 111 
Bnirher and Hunter, shews 1 Bro. 
238, that neither heir noi executor 
can be excluded but by express 
w'ords, or neces^aiy implication; 
but here theie is an express devi*»e 
of the property — In Bachelor and 
Seailc', there was no gift of the 
surplus: Vein. 730', Biassbridge 
and Woochofle — 2d Atkins 08, the 
executor’s light prevai’ed upon the 
single ground, ihat the intent of 
the testator w as to exclude the next 
of km. There is no legal founda- 
tion m this w ill on which to rest a 
resulting trust, and Vaichest and 
Breton, 5 Bro. P C. 5l, shev'-s that 
if theie w IS a lesuhing tiust, it 
could only lesult fiom the defen- 
dants asexecutois, to themselves as 
next of km, and eldc'-t sons. Theie 
IS noihing m this case like an intes- 
tacy, so that he was cleaily of opi- 
nion, that the complainants have 
only shewn a right to then legacies 
of three kics ot rupees to each ; 
and that they have no right to an 
account, with a view to, or m aid 
of evidence} and they caiinn, have 
it on any other ground, as the court 
are all agreed as to ihe light of the 
testaloi to bequeath hi'i ance^ tonal 
and acquiied piopcity, in unequal 
portions 3 and a leference to the 
niastei would, he thought, be at 
vaiiance with the whole scope of 
the will, and counteiact the inten- 
tion of the testator ' 

On all the points of law the in- 
feiences 
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ferences are in favour of the defen- 
dants. The Hindoo law does not 
stand in the way of the execution 
of this will, as It acknowledges the 
right of the testator to make an 
Unequal distribution of his pro[)er- 
ty. The will does not expiess any 
trust, there is not one of the sine 
qu^ nons of such a trust , neither 
is there any constructive trust. 
Where chatties, &c. as in this case 
to pay thereout debts or other 
chaiges the lesidue becomes the 
property of the devisee, and no le- 
sulting trust can spring from such 
a dev ise. There are here no such 
direct proof, no violent presump- 
tion, nor irresistible inference, as 
the law requires, to disturb the i ight 
of the defendants ) and the grounds 
for raising a resulting tiust are re- 
butted by the general intention. 
Collected from the will j and if any 
trust could result, it must be to the 
defendants, as next of kin ; the 
other six sons being expressly ex- 
cluded by the words of the will. 

It has been said, if the balance 
of the residuary estate were found 
to be very considerable, it might 
be concluded that the whole of the 
sons were intended by the testator 
to share in that residuary fund, but 
that if found to be inconsiderable, 
it should go to the two elder sons 
only. But no such rule could ap- 
ply — their decision was not to be 


guided by the amount of the pro* 
perty, but by law, and must be ihe 
same whether it was one lac or an 
hundred lacs. He thought that 
the bill ought to be dismissed, as 
the object of the testirtor expressed 
in the will was, that the complain- 
ants should have no concern or 
controul in the residue j but if the 
bill be not dismissed they must have 
a veiy important concern with itj 
and the decree, which they were 
called upon to give, must frustrate 
all tlie intentions of the testator. 
The complainants, until a partition 
of the propel ty be made, would 
have a right to interfere, though the 
will expressly interdicts then in- 
terference. A general dccice to 
account would be vain also, unless 
the whole be submitted to the 
master j and if the sons disagiee 
the points at variance must come 
befoie the court, which would im- 
pose upon them the regulation of 
the mode, form, &:c of idolatious 
worship, duties not very consistent 
with the character of a British and 
Christian court. The directing m 
this case, any such reference to the 
master, is ni diiect opposition to 
the intention of the testator, and 
has the effect of setting a'>ide all 
his airangements , and taking away 
that discretionary power which he 
gave to the tw'o elder sons to the 
exclusion of the others. 


Occurrences for SeptembfR* 


Sept,3. — Accounts immediately 
teceived from Bencoolen, convey 
information of the safety of the ship 
Duchess of York, captain Forrest, 
of Calcutta, considered as a missing 
ahip for upwards of six months. 

The Duchess of York sailed from 
Cakotla, for Port Jackson, in New 


South Wales, neafrljr twenty 
months ago, and arrived in safety 
at her destination. Tlre^nce she 
proceeded to the Feejee Islands, in 
quest of a cargo of sandal wood, 
which having obtained, she return- 
ed to Fort Jackson, and again sailed 

Oft 
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on the same voyage early in Janu- 
ary last. 

Having completed his second 
cargo of sandal wood, captain For- 
rest sailed fiom the Feejee Islands, 
on the 30th Maich, and endea- 
voLiied to get to China, for which 
market his sandal wood was intend- 
ed, by an Eastern loute, but from 
the lateness of the season, after 
fruitlessly persevering for nearly 
three months, he found it necessary 
to beat up, and to make his pas- 
sage to China, by the straits of 
Malacca On passing the West 
coast of Sumatra, he touched at 
Bencoolen, and after a very short 
stay, sailed in prosecution of his 
voyage to Canton, on the 2d of 
last month 

Captain Forrest brings the latest 
advices yet received from New 
South Wales. His accounts fiom 
Port Jackson, extended to the be- 
ginning of January, at which date 
the different Biitish colonies in that 
quarter continued m their usual 
tranquillity and good order. 

The Feejee Islands, mentioned 
in a preceding paragraph, arc pro- 
bably but little known to tlxe ge- 
neral reader j as it is very recently 
that they have been brought into 
notice. Captain Forrest is not, 
perhaps, the veiy first Engli'’hman 
who has visited these Islands, 
though he is certainly the first of his 
coururvmen who has earned thither 
a Britiah ship, for the purpose of 
trade, a fact which certainly re- 
flects credit on captain Forrest, and 
the owners of the Duchess of York ; 
and which may be noticed with 
more satisfaction at the present 
time, when, from the benumbed 
and stagnant condition of the East 
India countiy trade inv general, 
additional value is conferred on 
every new opening, however cir- 


8cribed,of employment for mercan- 
tile ships. 

The Feejee Islands are situated 
to the North East of New Zea- 
land, and immediately to the east- 
waid of the large groupej named 
the Friendly Islands. They are 
laid down in some late charts in 
about lO® 30 south ; and 178^ east. 

^ Mr. Campbell, of Port Jackson, 
a gentleman connected with very 
large commercial establishments, 
which, on various occasions, have 
afforded substantial benefit to the 
Bruisb colonies in Austral Asia, 
had forwarded by captain Forrest, 
on his second voyage to the Feejee 
Islands, a valuable breed of sheep, 
and some other articles, as presents 
to the two chiefs of the islands, 
by whom they were most graci- 
ously received. This mark of 
attention would tend to confirm 
the favourable opinion, which these 
new acquaintances had formed of 
the British character. 

Sept. 10. — The Durogah, of 
Sulkeah, who was lately commit- 
ted for trial, before the court of 
circuit, on account of his criminal 
negligence and misconduct, respect- 
ing the late murder and robberies 
perpetrated at that place, has been 
convicted and sentenced to seven 
years irapiisonment, and a fine of 
500 rupees I 

Sept 13 —On Saturday last, the 
10th of September, the honourable 
Sir Henry Russel, chief justice of 
' Bengal, took his seat on the bench 
as commissaiy of the court of vice 
admirably, established in Bengal 
by his Majesty’s commission, bear- 
ing date the 21st of Jaiiuaiy, 1808. 

Proclamation being made,thecom- 
mission under the great seal of the 
high court of admiralty, was pro- 
duced 111 couit, read, and torni.flly 
published, when a royal salute was 
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from his Majesty’s ship Fox, 
from the rampaits of Foil 
William, in honour of the commis- 
sion 

A separate commission from the 
lords ('oin Ubsioneis of the Admi- 
ralt), Jireeied ro, an i lequinui^ his 
Majesty’s court of vue admiralty 
in Bengal, to take c(igni/ance and 
judici.niy to proceed upon all cap- 
tures, pii^e**, 6c( awd to adjudge and 
condemn all such ships, vessels, 
goods, as shall belong to the Fiench 
republic, oi to the subjects, or u, ha- 
bitants of the Fiench u public, 
was also read ant^l ])rorlai ntd in 
court, sepaiate ( oiniiussions to 
the same edect, respei ting the 
ships, vessels, and goods, ot the 
Batavian republic, and all the 
other states at wai with (iicat Bii- 
tain, were al&o read and published 
in open court 

The commisMons being read, 
Sii Henry Russel took the oath of 
office, the oaths of supiemacy and 
abjuration, upon which a salute of 
seventeen guiu' \\ as filed fioin the 
ramparts of the F at, in honour of 
hib lordship’s insrallaiion. 

Sir Heiir^ Russel then made the 
followingappointniembin the court 
pf vice ad nnally 

William B acksione, Esq register, 

Walter Ev;er, Esq marshal 


Ed ^ard Strettell,Esq King’s advocate, 
Charles W..licy, Eaq Km /s pioctor. 
All the bariisteis of the supieme 
court, except the advocate-gcncial, 
who was absent fiom indisposition, 
weie ai the salne time admitted .aid 
sworn in as ad\oLates ot the (ourt 
of vice adnni ally 

All the atiornies of the snpu me 
couit, and Mr I H. Thomas, w le 
admitted and swoin in proctors of 
the court ot vice ,'idinirally . 

The coll! t ^hen adjourned till the 
21 '*t ot Of lober next. 

Captains Cochrane, Goidon, 
Sneyd, and Giouhe of the loyal 
navy, «feveial other na\ai offi^eis, 
and a pai ty fd scMmcn and mai ines, 
attended the ceremony of opening 
the court. 

Thecommission, constituting the 
court of vice admiralty in Bengal, 
conveys high and extensive powers, 
and particularly dehneb the objects 
of Its jurisdiction. 

Sept 26 - Public proposals have 
been made, under the authority 
of the supreme government, foi the 
establishment of a new bank at 
Calcutta, under the denomination 
of the Bengal Bank 

The principle and regulations of 
this intended institution have been 
announced by an official notifica- 
tion.* 


Occurrences for October. 


Oct. 4. His Majesty’s frigate, 
Ceylon, captain Lve, has had the 
good fortune to intercept two of 
the enemy’s vessels, one a ship of 
20 guns, and ihe other a sloop of 
18 guns, in the straits of Malacca. 
We have not hitherto been able to 
ascertain any particulars respecting 


the date or circumstances of this 
important capture. 

La Chiffon ne, in her passage to 
India, fell in with, and captured, on 
the gth of July, in latitude 
north, and longitude 21 9 west, 
the Spanish national fechooner Mos- 
ca, commanded by Lieutenant Don 


* See Appendix. 
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MananoYsastribil,of one gun, and 
28 men, bound to Buenos Ayres, 
with dispatches from Bayonne. 
The Spaniards succeeded in de- 
stroying their dispatches, previous 
to the capture The vessel was 
burnt, and the crew bi ought on 
to India, by La ChifFoiine. 

Oct. 6'. The entertainments 
given by the natives, in celebra- 
tion of the Doorgah Poojah have 
this year been more than usually 
splendid On Wednesday last, the 
Nautch of Rajah Rajkissen was 
honoured by the presence of Lord 
Minto, with his family and suite, 
during the greatei part of the even- 
ing 

His excellency the commander 
in chief, in prosecution of his tour 
through the Upper Provinces, will 
proceed fiom Cawnpore to Luck- 
now. His highness the nabob had 
dispatched his son to Oawnpoie, 
to receive the general, and conduct 
him to his capital. 

Oct. 8. On Tuesday last, a 
gang of Decous attacked the house 
of Mr. Faddy, indigo planter, at 
Baunsbury, near Haunscoliy, in 
Kishnagur district, at halt-past 4 
o'clock in the morning. They kil- 
led one of his servants, and cut 
and wounded Mr. Faddy, his as- 
sistant, and several of his people; 
after which they dragged him and 
his assistant out on a plain, with 
an intention to cut off their heads ; 
but on consulting together for about 
ten minutes, they stripped them 
almost naked, and let them go. 
They robbed Mr F. of plate and 
cash, and destroyed pioperty be- 
longing to him, to the amount of 
4,0()0 lupees. One of the Decoits 
was killed, and four wounded in the 
conflict. 

Oct. Q. A vessel which arrived 
in the Hooghley on the 24th iilt. 
from Rangoon, undei the name of 


the Burmah, was seized on the 
following day by one of his Majes- 
ty’s ships, on a suspicion of her 
being the brig Regma, lately arriJ 
ved at Rangoon from the Isle of 
France. She had on board a quan- 
tity of cloves, which she is sup- 
posed to have exported from the 
Mauritius. 

Fort William, Oct. 10. Go- 
vernrnent Order. The governoi 
general in council has received with 
unfeigned regret the official report 
of the death of lieutenant-colonel 
Colebrooke, surveyor general, at 
Bhangulpore on the 21st ultimo 5 
and he feels it to be a just acknow- 
ledgement of the claims of dis- 
tinguished meiit, attainments, and 
characfei, to express on this la- 
mentable occasion, his sense of the 
loss which the service has sustained 
lu an officer, whose long and ho- 
nourable career of public life, had 
been peculiaily marked inte- 
grity of conduct, qn ardent and 
active zeal for the promotion of 
science, and by unremitted and 
meritorious exertions in the per- 
formance of all the duties of his 
profession.” 

Oct 11. Letters received on 
Sunday from Lucknow, mention 
the death of the celebrated Almass, 
who so long acted a conspicuous 
pait under the Nabob’s govern- 
ment. 

The treasure remitted from Eng- 
land, on his Majesty’s frigate. La 
Chiffonne, was landed on Thursday 
last, and conveyed to the General 
Treasury. Its amount, in Bengal 
currency, is rated at 25 lacs of 
rupees. 

On Saturday evening, between 
the hours of seven and eight, a 
meeting took place under the great 
tree on the Kiddei pore road, be- 
tween two military gentlemen, 
holding staff appointments at this 
Presidency, 
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Presidency. The dispute is said to 
have originated ip some expressions 
^sed by one of the parties, u Inch 

1 ;he other thought it incumbent on 
lim to resent. Ihey went to the 
fpot, unaccompanied by §econds^ 
^nd, it IS said, exchanged shots, at 
^ distance of 10 paces, upon a sig- 
nal given by one of fheir servants, 
who attended with a lantern. At 
^he til St fire, the ball from one of 
the gentlemen’s pistols enteied the 
forehead of his antagonist, who 
mstantly fell and expired. A epro- 

E er’s inquest was held upon the 
ody of thedeceasedon Sunday, who 


gave in a veidict of Wilful 
^lurder, by a person or persons 
unknown.” 

Oct. 18. Late on Wednesday 
evening, an express was received at 
^he Rankshall, announcing the 
arrival in the river of his Majesty’s 
frigate Modeste, the honourable 
^aptain Elliot commander, accom- 
panied by her prize, the French 

J iational corvette, Jena, of 22 guns, 
formerly commanded by M. Sur- 
pcoif, under the name of the Rev^- 
nant, privatper.) The Jena was 
captured, to the south of the Sand 
Jdead^i after a tedious chase of nine 
iours." 

At the time of her capture, the 
^enq had on board, 25,000 dollars, 
'which she had taken put of the ship 
Swallow, from Penang, the 9th 
ultimo^ ppptured by her a few days 
^efore. 

EHIot has likewise had 
the good fortune to retake an Arab 
fbip, (formerly" tlie Frederick of 

i bis port) which had previously 
allep a prize (o the Jena. She is 
9 fine vessel, of ^hout 500 tons^ and 
!^den with a valuable cargo. 

The Moc(este has arrived in the 
river with her prizes. ‘ An officer 
thQ court of vice*a4miraUy hi^ 


left town, to take charge of th^ 
captured pu);;ei ly. 

The Jena \^as commanded by 
Captain Maurice, late first lieutp- 
n^ai of the Seinillanle, nho distin- 
guished himself so honourably, in 
his foimer situation, by his c ivili- 
ties to the passengers of the Aithea,^ 
and other Fi^gh^jh prisoners. The 
Jena sailed from the I^'le of Fiance 
with an envoy on boaicl, and a 
packet ot govv^nment dispatches, 
for the Qiiiph of Persia. After 
executing her commission in that 
quarter, she proceeded on her re- 
turn, charged with counter-dis- 
patches ioi the MiUniiius , but 
Was tempted to depart from her 
right course, in quest of prizes. 
With this view, she proceeded up 
the Bay. She succeeded in cap- 
tuiing tlic Swallow, and took and 
desiroyed a small vessel named the 
Janet (not the Jane\ of about 40 
or 50 tons burthen, belonging to 
this port. 

After the capture of the Swal- 
low, she took hei station off the 
Sand Heads, in the hope of inter- 
cepting the Hunter fiom Penang — 
It was so late in the evening, when 
she first saw the Modeste, that she 
mistook her for the vessel she was 
in quest of. Under this impies- 
sion she bore down boldly, and 
came close up to her, before she 
discovered her error. — It was now 
midnight. She instantly put about, 
set every sail, and threw overboard 
seven of her guns, together with 
her boats, hen-coops, and every 
thing moveable upon her decks. 
The result is already stated. 

The ccew of the Jena, at the 
time she came into action, is said 
to have amounted to 150 men. 
Her loss in killed and wounded 
is represented by her officers to, 
i^ve been l^ut trivial^— no^eitceed- 
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jng four or five — Mr. Donovan, Malacca. The crew are supposed 
the master of the Modegte, who to have been saved, and endea-^ 
fell towards the close of the action, .vours had been used, by some small 
was killed by a grape-shot, which vessels from Penang, to lecover 
entered his forehead, while stand- part of the cargo, but without ef- 
ing on the quarter-deck. I'he only feet. 

other person on board who received The Triton quitted her Calcutta 
any injury, was a seaman on the pilot on the 23d of August ; with 
main-top, — slightly wounded. a valuable cargo of cotton arui 

At the time the Jena stiurk, opium for China. She is insured 
only 13 of her guns remained, ihe ip Calcutta for is. 4,()0,000} be- 
others having been throve 11 over- sides rs. 50,000, at Madras ; 
hoard. The dispatches, with which making altogether an insurance of 
she was chaiged, were likewise rs. 5,10,000. 
sunk, previous to her suiiendcr. The exact amount of the loss*, 
The English prisoners found on sustained b) the Insurance Offices 
board the Jena, all bear witness iq of Calcutta, from the capture of 
the kindness and attention, which the Peggy, is rs. 4,85,000. And 
they had uniformly experienced the whole aggregate nniount of the 
from the captain and officeis. late losses, supposing that of the 

I’he Jena was expected off town, Triton to be authentic, will be sic. 
in the couiso of yesteiday after- is. 11,50,000. Of this sum, rs. 
noon; her ciew were debarking 3,57,000 fall upon one office, 
from (he Modeste on Sunday, m d he French frigate, Caioline, was 
order to be convc)ed to town, ofi Ganjam on the 22d ultimo. 
She is a fine new vessel ; and was One of his Majesty's vessels had 
built in France, by permission of been in Vizagapatam Roads, two 
the Fiench govenmient, for the days beloie , and, it hoped, 
purpose of cruizing in these seas, might succeed in intercepting 
under an express supuiation, that, her. 

after three years, Mons, Surcouf The commercial accounts lately 
should deliver her over to die go- received fioni the eastward by the 
vernment of the Isle of France, aiiival of the Experiment from 
It is hoped and believed, that she Bencoolen, aie stated to be consi- 
will be deemed a valuable acqui- dei ably more favourable than pre- 
§ition to his Majesty’s navy. ceding advices anticipated. Opium 

The Swallow was m company had experienced a rise from 9OQ 
With the Jena, at the time she en- dollars to 1050 dollais per chest ; 
countered tlie Modeste, but, on and piece goods had become saleable 
perceiving the predicament into at a material advance, 
which the Jena had brought her- In consequence of t he great 
self, she immediaiciy made all demand pepper at the northern 
sail and effected her escape The ports of Sumatra, the price of 
Swallow IS an old privateer, and thatcommodity had been enhanced, 
^ccomued a prime sailer. from 5 dollars, to 9 dollars pef 

According to the report of the pecul. 
pfficers of the Swallow, wdio have One of the principal houses 
ariived here in the Jena, the Triton of agency in Calcutta, has lately 
pf this port bad been wrecked, on sustained a loss of from 4 to 5000, 
a S^ud B^nk, the StraUs of rupees, by the repeated accept- 
ance 
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aace of drafts, forged by a 
Dative Soucar, in the name oi his 
master — The culprit has ab- 
sconded. 

'Get 24. Intelligence has been 
received, confirmatory of the loss 
of the Triton. 

Fort William, Oct. 25. The 
right hon. the governor-general in 
ccHincil, having received, flora the 
resident at Lucknow, intelligence 
of the melancholy event of the 
death of her higliness the Nab mb 
i Auleab, (he mother of his high- 
ness the vizier, is pleased to direct, 
that as a testimony of public i egret 
at her highness’s decea'^e, and of 
respect to his h'ghness the vizier, 
minute guns to the number of 70, 
answeung to the age ot the deceas- 
ed, be tired from the iampa»ts of 
Fort William, at noon (his da), 
with the dag half-mast high. 

Oct 26 On Fiiday last, the 
21st curt a court of vice admiralty 
was held at the new court house, 
parsnant to adjournment made on 
the lOth ultimo, for the dispatch 
of such business as might be 
brought before it 

As the commission, under the 
seal of the high court of admi- 
ralty of England, authorizes the 
commissary of the vice admiralty 
coirrt of Bengal, to appoint a de- 
puty commissary of the said court, 
that clause of the commission being 
read by the register. Sir Henry 
Russel said, ‘‘ Under the autho- 
rity thus vested in me, I have 
appointed Sir John Royds, who 
has been pleased to signify his 
willingness to accept the same to 
be deputy commissary of this 
court of vice admiralty.” The ap- 
pointment, under the hand of Sir 
Henry Russel and uniler the seil 
of the court, being then read, Sir 
John Koyds took theoatlis of office, 
the officers of court and the audi- 


encestanding, during the ceremony, 
as a maik ot respect. 

Mr Advocate -general Smith, 
who vvaS'absent on account ot in- 
disposition, on the opening of the 
court, on the lOlh ultimo, was 
now svvoin, and enrolled as an ad- 
vocate of the court of vice admi- 
ralty. 

Sii Henry Russel then delivered 
a short address from the bench. 
He did not intend, said his Lord- 
ship, to make on this occasion a 
speech of inauguiation, but one 
much more humble and useful, 
winch had for its object briefly to 
explain the prai'tice and couise 
of proceedings in courts of admi- 
ralty which were entirely new to 
Iiim-^elf, to the advocates, to the 
officeis, and to them all, He had 
himselt, since his appointment, assi- 
duolisly laboured to gam infor- 
mation from all the sources within 
his reach. — Sir Henry in his 
opening touched upon the national 
importance of courts of admiralty. 
It was by the just pioceedings in 
these courts that England while 
she was eminently great and war- 
like, maintained at the same time 
her high character as a just and 
honourable nation. It was the 
regular proceedings in courts of 
prize that chiefly distinguished 
fair and honourable warfare from 
acts of piracy. The judicial inves- 
tigation of prize property was in- 
dispensibly necessary and just to 
all the parties interested. Till the 
claims that might be set up against 
the property, were investigated, it 
was impossible to say to whom it 
was to be adjudged. 1’he crown 
might have claims upon it, the 
subjects of the crown, or the sub- 
jects of a foreign state, might also 
have just claims to it, which weie 
all necessary to be investigated 
before it could be adjudged to 
belong 
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belong to the capior->. The court 
was open to any individual, who 
conceived that he had a claim to 
the pi open audit was on these 
obviniin giouiids, that no hpeciCi* 
ot piize piopeiiy wherever or 
undu whattvei circiuiistances cap- 
luicd, could be cor.'^idered as be- 
longing lo the raptoi, till duly con- 
demned in a couri ul pn/e 

[Living enliUged oi. vlie>»e topics 
at some length, bii iloiny Russel 
prot ceded to odcr a lew ob'.erva- 
tiuns on tite duties of flic oHicers 
ot vice ndmiialty courts nd brst 
touching the duty of the inai dial. 
Sir Httn\ heie amarked, th the 
had, at hi -it, doubted whether he 
had authority to appoint a marshal, 
as the commission did not ciaivey 
or lather did not expie**^ suth au- 
thority, his doubts howevei liad 
been removed, not otil^ by iiie 
insiriK nous he had rerened tiom 
the c<<mmiss:oii, irom tlie ioids ot 
the .idmnaliy , m which tlie office 
of iiHishal IS paiticularly menti- 
oned, and some ot Ins dunes 
pointed out , but also b) referring 
to such documents and iiitorm.mon 
as he had been able lo obuiin, and 
the praciue of other couiis on the 
subject In 173d, a conimisMon 
had been appointed m England, to 
ascertain and to repoit among 01 her 
things, as to what officers did be- 
long to the high court of admiialtj , 
and in tne lepoit of the commis- 
sioners, the oltices of marslial and 
register are expiessly mentioned, 
and their duties pointed out, and 
the practice of these officers has 
ever since been regulated by their 
report In the several courts estab- 
lished at the Cape, at Ceylon, at 
Bombay, and at Madras, marshals 
have been appointed, and theiefoie 
be considered it proper to appoint 
pne in this court. 

It was the duty of the marshal^ 


either personally or by a sufficient 
deputy, to go on boaid every prize 
bought within the junsdiction of 
the couit, and to lake charge of 
the vessel, and all the propeity on 
board By the term (barge, ai 
here used, was to Ik considered 
no nioie than that the marshal 
should take such charge ot the 
pri^dship and cargo, as effectually 
to Ul event any pan of the property 
on bo.ud from being embezzled 
01 lost. He was to pul seals upon 
the hatches, and to take such other 
piecautions a‘* might appear neces- 
sary for the satcM) of the property, 
and of which he was lo continue 
in ch.nge, i ntil an interlocutory 
deciec, or ftnal ridjiidicaiion, was 
pionounced bv the couit 

In the poit of London, it had 
been the uniLrm pii’Ctice, foi the 
maishal to take charge of all 
pnzes entenng the river Thames. 
In the on’-p(ats, where there W'as 
no ma sh.d, two ot the commis- 
sioneis iind die na\ il officer ot the 
poit, lake ehaio^e in the same way, 
as where iIilic is a marshal. If 
any part of the cargo was of a 
perishable nature 01 hkely to re- 
ceive injury, by being kept on board. 
It became ilie duty of the maishal 
to make a leporr on the subject, 
to till' court, foi their insuuctions. 
Sir Heniy continued, and laid 
down the further duties of (he 
maishal confoimably to the piac- 
tice m England. Ihe same prac- 
tice was followed at the Cape, and 
also at Bombay, and Ceylon, the 
only two courts of adniirall), which 
in this country, had yet been set 
in action 1 he court of vice admi- 
ralty, lately established at Madras, 
had not , he believed, yet commenc- 
ed pioceedings. 

An eriDueous idea had gone 
abroad that the captor, having 
brought bis prize wiihm tlie juris- 
diction 
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diction of an admiralty court, had 
the choice of proceeding against 
the prize in that court or not, and 
i( he the captor, thought fit, he 
might cany the prize vessel and 
cargo, fiom the junsdiction of one 
court to another, a position which 
the learned judge positively denied. 
Whenevei a prize came within the 
jurisdiction of a court of admiralty, 
she was no longer under the con- 
iroul of the capioi, and piocoedings 
were to be entered against her, in 
that court, without delay. The act 
of parliament had limited the time, 
within which these proceedings 
were to commence, to five d<iys , 
and Sir Wdliam Scott, had fun her 
limited the peiuxl to forty-eight 
hours. It would be nnrcaaonable 
in the extreme, were the captor 
to be at liberty to carry the property 
flora one jurisdiction to another. 
He was not the sole pirty con- 
cerned 3 — under the condemnation 
of the property, he was only a 
sharer — his officers, his ciew, the 
Clown, and the subjects of the 
crown might be claimants 5 and 
until the property were regularly 
condemned, not a tittle of it could 
be held as belonging to the captor 
Would it be fair or just, that the 
interest of all the other parties con- 
cerned, should be put to iisk by the 
property being earned hence to 
Madras, thence to Bombay, and 
probably from thence to England ^ 
if so, where was it to stop * As 
fer as respected himself, his duty 
should be discharged, and he 
would take care that, whatever 
prize propel ty was brought wuhm 
the jurisdiction of this court, should 
^ hare adjudged. 

Sir Henry went on to state the 
duty of captors, with respect to the 
papers and property, found on 
board captured vessels 3 and having 
adverted to various particulars,^ re- 


specting prize propel ty, and the 
practice of the court, he remarked 
that U) the directions he had laid 
down, he should stucrly conform, 
till he was corrected by some 
higher authoritv, and at the same 
tune he expected that they would, 
in like manner, be complied with 
by those to whom they related. 

Innmertmg to the standing in- 
ten ogaloiies on the part of tho 
crown, Sii Henry Rub^el remarked, 
that It wa> su icily enjoined that 
three or mure, but at the least thiee 
of the officeis of the puze vessel, 
should give their answeis to thcbO 
iiuerrogatoiies. Some delay no 
doubt was thereby occasioned, but 
that was amply couniei balanced, 
by the effect thence resulting, in 
eliciting ihe truth, as had been ma- 
nifested in the pi act ice of Sir 
William Scott, who in collating 
and comparing the answers of the 
dilfeicnt pailies, had in many cases 
got at the truth, wdnch otherwise 
would have been perhaps impos- 
sible; and here Sir Henry offered 
a high and deserved compliment 
to the present judge of the high 
couitot admiralty, whose ingenuity 
and acuteness, he remarked, had 
never been surpassed. 

Ill conclusion, the learned judg© 
declared that with respect to any 
errors or informalities that had 
ausen previously or subsequently 
to the institution of the coint, he 
was fully disposed to give them 
as indulgent consideration as ho 
could do, legally. Ibe business 
was new, it was strange to them, 
all, and therefore much allowance 
was due, and, he believed, that he 
should stand m r\oed of his share 
of tlie indulgence. He repeated 
that he should nut be easily stopped, 
from taking the most lenient and 
favourable view of wlvatever infor- 
malities or n>iStakos had occurred, 

under 
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Vinder a fair and honourable inten- 
tion ; in all such cases he would be 
as indulgent as he could be legally: 
further he could not go. If any 
paiticular instances claimed an in- 
dulgence beyond what it was in his 
power to give, he would be disposed 
to make them the subject of a spe- 
cial report to Iheioids of theiidmi- 
ralty. 

There being no business in suf. 
ficicnt forwai dncss to jiroceed upon, 
tlie couit was adjourned till Satur- 
day next the 29 : h instant. 

Ralph Uvcdale and Philip Brady, 
Esqis have been appointed com- 
missioners for taking examina- 


tions in the court of vice admi- 
ralty 

Oct. 30. Captain C. Batty, H. 
M. 22.1 regiment, who came out 
from England on the Harnett; 
just after that ship anchored at Dia- 
mond Harbour on the evening of 
Thursday se'nnight, while stanamg 
at the gangway, speaking to a man 
in a coiinti v boat alongside the ship, 
unfoitunately slipl oveiboard, and 
was seen no nio>e! although two 
or three gentlemen weie standing 
dose to the deceased, at the very 
instant he fell ; who obserted that 
Ins hearl stiuek against the ship's 
side, as he went down. 


Occurrrnces for Novemjjru. 


Nnv 1 st —Tins binng the anni- 
^cI^aly ot the battle of Laswaiie, 
and thcsamebeii g appointed for the 
cciemonv ot liie pieseiilat on of 
the htMioiniy colours, to the Jst 
and 2cl bait ilions of the I5th le^t- 
ment of Native infantry, now at 
Barrntkpoi^, the regiment was 
drawn up at an early hour, for the 
leception of the rignt honourable 
Lord Minto, who did the corps 
the honour to jiiesent the colours, 
at the head of the gienadicr com- 
panies, previously advanced to re- 
ceive them. Upon presenting the 
colours to lieirenant-colonel Rur- 
lell, ins ‘ lordship delivered the 
following eloquent and animated 
address, equally appiopriate to the 
occasion as honourable to the 
corps 

Colonel Burrlll, — It is 
not unusual on ocGisions like the 
present, to deliver a few thoughts 
adapted to the nature of the cere- 
mony, 1 m a common case, there- 


fore, I miglu, perhaps wilhobt 
inipropi icty, have prefaced this 
solemnity with observing, that the 
ensigns of a military body aie not 
to be legarded as mere decorations 
to catch the notice of the vulgar, 
but that they have ever been 
esteemed by good soldiers, tnc 
emblems, and the pledges, of those 
virtues and eminent endowments, 
which form the best and indeed 
the peculiar ornaments of the 
mihtaiy chaiacter. I might have 
said, that whoever casts his eye 
on his colours, is reminded ot 
loyalty to his sovereign and his 
country ; fidelity to the govern- 
ment he serves ; obedience to com- 
mand j valour in the field ; con- 
stancy under fatigue, piivation, 
and hardship. That he, alone, 
maintains the honour of his colours, 
who lives and dies without re- 
proach ; and that when a soldier 
has pronounced the vow never to 
abandon them, but to fall in their 
defenc^^. 
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defence,' he has piomised, in other 
words, that under all circumstances, 
and HI every extremity, he will 
prefer duty to life itself 

, Such topics, Sir, as these, 
might have suited other ceremonies 
of a similar nature But I am 
sensible that I should depreciate 
the true chaiarter of the present 
proceeding, and I feel that I should 
degrade the high honours which 
I have the happines'. to present to 
you, in the name of your country, 
if I thought It necessaiy to expa- 
tiate on the duties and viitues of 
military life, addressing myself, as 
I now am, to men, who have 
afforded to iheir 'country and the 
world, so many clear and signal 
proofs of every quality that can 
illustiate their honorable profes- 
sion. 

These colours are delivered, 
therefore, to your care, not as 
pledges of future desert , they are, 
at once, the reward of services 
already performed , and the memO' 
rial of gloiy alieady acquired — - 
They display, indeed, the title and 
insignia of one great and splendid 
victory, in the celebration of which, 
we find ourselves, at this very hour, 
commemorating another triumph, 
in which also, you w'ere partakers. 
It might, indeed, have been difh- 
cult to select a day foi tins cere- 
mony, which would not have re- 
called some one of tlie many dis- 
tinguished actions, which have 
entitled ypu to share the fame of 
your renowned and lamented com- 
mander, and which would not have 
reminded us, that, as his revered 
name is stamped indelibly on your 
banners, so you were, indeed, asso- 
ciated with him, in all the dangers, 
exertions, and successes of his glo- 
rious campaigns. 

‘‘ I beg you, Sir, to express to 
the regiment, the cordial 


satisfaction I experience, in bearing 
will) my own hand, this public 
testimony of the high regard and 
esteem I entertain for this distin- 
guished bod) of men 5 and I request 
you to convey, above all, the assu- 
rances of my firm confidence, that 
coiouis obtained at Delhi, and pre- 
sented on the anniveisary of Lds- 
waiie, can only acquire new lustre 
in their hands ” 

Lieutenant-colonel Burrell replied 
to hib Joidship’s address in the fol- 
lov\ mg words . 

** My Lord.— I n the name of 
the I5ih Native regiment, I humbly 
intreat vour l(;idship to accept our 
unfeigned and respectful thanks, 
for the high honour your lor iship 
has had tlie goodness to confer on 
us, by presenting these honoraiy 
colours, and foi the favourable 
terms in which you have been 
pleased to mention our endeavours 
III (he se vice of our country — 
Ihese colours, my loid, we receive 
with gratitude, and wull pieserve 
wnth honour, oi fall in their de- 
fence ” 

The colours were now escorted 
to their respective liittahons, with 
(he G/enadiers HJa/tli" by the 
drums and hfes of the two com- 
panies, and were received by tlie 
regiment with presented arms, and 
music playing ‘‘ God save the 
King ” 

I'he two battalions were then 
wheeled back into open column 
of companies, marched in review, 
past his lordship, halted, wheeled 
into line, and afterwaidb formed 
into three sides of a squaie, when 
tlie substance of his lordship’s speech 
having been explained to the men, 
they were again foimed into line, 
fired three vollies at open order, 
drums beating ‘‘ Point of IPar" 

Thus ended the military cere- 
mony of the day. At about half 

past 
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past 8 o’clock, the officers of the 
l-egiment, together with a nnnic- 
runs company of gentlemen, both 
civil and militaiy, who had wit- 
nessed the scene, partook ot an 
elegant bieakfast, given by Loid 
Minto, at the govcinmenl house in 
the park 

In the evening, his loulship 
honored the regiment with las 
company at dinner, in the theatre, 
winch was handsomely htted up 
fot the occasion. 

On the evening of the 2d, a 
naulch was given to the Native 
officers and sepoys of the legiment, 
which his loulship and several ladies 
iiononrcd with iheir piesence 

Nov. 2d Died lately, at 

Sird bare. Mi Maiioel Caidoza, an 
officer in the service oi her High- 
ness Begum Sumroo. His death 
is much legretted by Iiis niuiicruu^ 
fiioinis and relations, and will be 
partiLulatly kit by the indigent 
class of peo[ile lestding in his 
iieighbonrhooJ, to whom he was a 
generous benefactor 

llns veneiablc old man, w^as 
by biith a Poitnguese, and died at 
the advanced age of one hundred 
and five ycais He w as of a strong 
constitution, hale and robust to the 
last. He had not lost a single 
tooth, his sight, however, had be- 
come somewhat detective latterly. 
He continued in good health and 
spints till the hour in which he 
bieathed his last. His suiviving 
offspring aie as follow , 

Three children, the eldest 64 
years. 

Two Grand children, 

Thi ee Great-grand children. 
Three Gieat-gieat-grand ditto.** 
Nov. l6 —The honourable com- 
pany’s ship *1 ravers, was unfor- 


tunately lost on the 7th current, off 
Diamond Island hilc going at 
tne rate of eight knots an h(Air, 
slie suuck on a lock below' the sur- 
face of the w'atci, and very soon 
went down ^ Sixteen seamen un- 
fortunately perished, but the lest 
of the crew', together with t e 
officers and all the passengers, weic 
saved, a nil ai rived on tie Earl 
Spencei at KeJgaiee 1 he p ickets 
and caigo of tlie ship aie entirely 
lost. 

Nov 23d -—On Fiiday foienoon. 
Ins excellency Vice Admiial Sr 
hdwaul IViiew, hut ec'inmandtr 
in clntf of his Alajestj’s naval 
foues in India, arrived ofl Cal- 
cutta, in a Pilot sdiooner, fiom 
Saiigur loads Between 12 aid 1 
o’clock, his excellency 1 nded at 
(’hampaul Gant, accompanied by 
Mis Pow'I'jI Pelicvv, captain'^ Pel- 
lewy Cochiane and Stopford, and 
the other ( fin'ei s (>1 his excehenev s 
familv , and suite. I'hc bod) guaid 
and the government state caiiiagis 
w'ere diavvn up at the Ghaut tor 
his reception, and his landingwas 
notitied by a salnte of 17 guns 
from the ramparts of the Port 
Having proceeded in thestaiecoach, 
to the government house, lu^ excel- 
lency was thde received by the 
right honouiable the governor gene- 
ral, the niembers of couiK il, ike, 
'Ihe Pilot schooner, on which 
Sir Edward airived, woie hn excel- 
lency’s flag from Saugur roc.ds lo 
Calcutta, wdiere it was shifted on 
board his Majesty’s sloop of war 
Rattlesnake, the present navalhead- 
quarteis in India. 

Nov. 23 — On Monday last w'<is 
launched from the dock-} aid of Mr. 
Matthew Smith, at Howrah, aa 
oxcellent 


See Appendix. 
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excellent mercbantman of the bur- 
then of 500 tons 3 she is called the 

Beernoolah 

On Wednesday afternoon was 
launched from the y.ird of the same 
buildei, on this side of the river, a 
very beautiful ship, constructed 
upon the model of a sloop of war, 
and said to be peculiarly adapted for 
off nee and defence j her burthen 
is 440 tons, and her name “ Em- 
ma j” she glided into her destined 
element, amidst the admiration and 
applauses of a numerous assemblage 
of spectators. 

It IS highly satisfactory to reflect 
on the rapid and piogressive im- 
provement which the noble and im- 
portant art of ship building has at- 
tained at this poit, within the pe- 
riod of a few years. 

The first attempt of ship-building 
at Calcutta, was made by Mr, Page 
Reole in the year 1768, who effected 
the completion of a ship, at the 
Bankshall, of about 500 tons bur- 
Uien. 

Since the year ISO I, theie ha\e 
been launched in the! port of Cal- 
cutta, sevent) -five ships and biigs, 
whose tonnage in the aggregate 
amount to thirty-three thousand 
e’rght hundred and thirty-nine tons. 

VICE ADMIRALTY COURT. 

Nov. 20\ 1808. — Bijore the 
Hon. Sir Henry Russel, Commis- 
sary. 

This day the court met, pursuant 
to adjournment. 

Mr. Smith, the advocate general, 
moved for a rule to shew cause, why 
the marshal of the court of vice- 
admiralty should not be directed to 
release the ship Barretto,now under 
detention in thisiriver. Mr. Smith 
stated, from the aftidavil of the 
owner, captain Macartey, that the 
Baretto had been captured, in the 
zBonth of July, I8O6, by a detach'* 


ment of his Majesty’s ships, cruizing 
in the Eahtern seas, under the com- 
mand of captain Elphinstone j that 
she was, at that time, a vessel m 
the Dutch East India Company’s 
service, was named the Batavia, 
and, at the period of her capture, 
was on a voyage, in company with 
two other sh ps takdn at the same 
time, fioni the Moluccas to Java 3 
that, when she was bi ought into 
Penangby captain Elphinstone, she 
was in so disabled a state, as to pre- 
clude the possibility of sending her 
for adjudication to any port in In- 
dia, vvheie a prize court was then 
established, that she had conse- 
quently been put up to sale on ac- 
count of the captors, had been pur- 
chased by a Mr. Douglas, and after- 
waids resold by him to the present 
owner, captain Macartey, for the 
sum of 10,500 dollais 3 which sum, 
in the actual condition of the vessel, 
was deemed a fair and adequate 
price; that captain Macartey, at 
the time of purchase, or imme- 
diatelv afterwards, had applied to 
Sir 4 honias Troubridge, then com- 
maiuler in chief of his Majesty’s 
sq uadi on upon that station, to know 
what step*) had been taken towards 
the adjudication of the said vessel, 
and that he had received the most 
satisfactory assurances, that the 
ship’s papers, together with tlie 
examinations before the magistrate 
of Penang and all other necessary 
documents, had been forwarded to 
the high court of admiralty in Eng- 
land, where in due course the re- 
gular proceedings would be insti- 
tureci 3 that, upon the faith of these 
assurances, captain Macartey had 
laid out the sum of about 4000 doL 
lars, in the repairs, which were 
absolutely necessary to enable "'the 
vessel to pioceed to Calcutta ; that 
on her arrival at Calcutta, he had 
expended 
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expended the farther gum of 30,000 
rupees n> her equipment j that he 
had borrowed the money for this 
purpose, fiom Messrs. Barelto and 
Company, on a moitgage of the 
ship to that house j that this mort- 
gage still reniams unredeemed ; and 
that, what with these, and what 
with subsequent disbursements, the 
actual cost of the vessel, as incurred 
by captain Macartey, had accumu- 
lated to 'upwards of 90,000 rupees, 
or about three times the sum origi- 
nally paid to the captois. Mr. Smith, 
then proceeded to state that, fiom 
the period of her sale until the pre- 
sent time, the Baietto had sailed 
from port to port in India, without 
let or question j and that she had 
now been seized by the deputy 
marshal of the vice admiralty couit, 
by the mere authority of his office, 
without any wan ant from the com t. 
There were no claimants to her, 
nor from the nature of the case, 
could any claimant be expected to 
appear. Situated as captain Ma- 
cartey was, it was entirely out of 
his power to produce the documents 
necessary for her condemnation. 
The only title which he had, was 
the bill of sale, granted by the cap- 
tors. The other documents had 
never been in his possession . They 
had been forwarded to England, for 
the purpose of appearing in evidence 
before the high court of admiralty j 
and, though he certainly had re- 
ceived no direct information with 
respect to the consequent proceed- 
ings, he had the strongest presump- 
tive grounds, for believing, that the 
case had in due course come under 
the cognizance of that court, and 
that the ship had actually there 
undergone a regular condemnation. 
It 80 ^ happened, that advices had 
been received in Calcutta, of the 
adjudication of another vessel, the 
Victoria, which bad been captured 
VoL.lO. f 


in company with the Batavia, and 
whose papers had been transmitted 
to England, at the same time, and 
under the custody of (he same per- 
•son. This fact was expressly men- 
tioned in a letter received by ’he 
house of Hogue, Davidson, and Co. 
from one of their partners in Lng^ 
land, which lettei he should now 
read. ' [Here Mr. Smiih read the 
letter ] The Victoria was formerly 
the Lucy Mai y of this port, and had 
been the subject ot a suit in the 
court of vice Admiralty at Bombay. 
Of the three prizes, she was the 
only one to which there were any 
claimants. If she was condemned 
therefore in the court at home, it 
was reasonable to infer, that the 
two others were condemned at the 
same time Mr Smiih here de- 
clared, that nothing was further 
^fiom his intention, than to question 
in any manner the power or right 
of his majesty’s commissary, to 
grant monitions for the detention of 
prize vessels or goods, not only in 
cases> where claims are actually 
brought before him, but in every 
case, where it might come to hi.s 
knowledge that an uncondemned 
piize had arrived within his juris- 
diction. He was ready moreover 
to sdmit, that, in many instances, 
it was the commissary’s duty to take 
cognizance of such cases, by mpre 
virtue of his office, without waiting 
for any regular information. But 
he relied upon the declaration, 
which his lordship had made at the 
opening of this court, that as far as 
the law would permit him, he 
should be inclined to make every 
fair and indulgent allowance for 
such irregularities, as through the 
absence of prize jurisdiction, bad 
become general or habitual in this 
country, and to refrain from any 
very rigid retrospection of casesj 
where there was no evidence of evil 
H inteiiMon | 
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intention ; and he contended, that 
it was not impefi-ative upon a court 
of vice admiralty to grant a moni- 
tion in every instance, where ap- 
plication was made to that etfect 
Mr. Smith here cited various cases 
in which the judge had exercised a 
discretionary powei of refusing the 
monition, where there appeared to 
him to be no proper grounds for 
the application ; and moie particu- 
larly \Vhere he had been actuated in 
his refusal, by a tenderness foi pro- 
perty, that had previously under- 
gone a con\ersion by fair sale. In 
one case of this description. Sir 
William Scott, had directed the 
claimant to bring his action in the 
lirst instance against the captors, 
instead of bringing it against the 
goods. Seeing then that the com t 
was vested with such a discretion, 
there could hardly be imagined a 
case winch had a stronger claim 
upon its lenity than the present. 
That it was an irregular case could 
not be denied. The ship had been 
sold without adjudication, and was 
still in the situation of an uncon- 
demtied vessel. But, on the other 
hand, it appeared in affidavit, that 
she was brought into Penang com- 
pletely dismasted and disabled, and 
Could not have been equipped for 
proceeding to Ceylon, (at that time 
the nearest place of prize jurisdic- 
tion in India,) but at an expense 
equal to more than half her value, 
that the charge and waste attending 
her detention at Penang, until sen- 
tence of condemnation should be 
received from England, would be 
equivalent to the total annihilation 
of the property, and that the cap- 
tors therefore had no alternative but 
to sell her. On the part of captain 
Macartey, nothing had been want- 
ing. He had applied to admiral 
Troubridge, for information and 
authority^ and finding the transac- 


tion sanctioned by an officer so high 
in command and responsibility, he 
naturally concluded that every thing 
was regular. Theie existed more- 
over the strongest picsnmptive evi- 
dence, that the requisite legal pro- 
ceedings had actually been insti- 
tuted. A bona-fide lettcj had been 
produced in couit, which noticed 
the condemnation of another ship, 
taken at the same time, and under 
the same circumstances with the 
Batavia. As the documents relating 
to all the three vessels had been 
transmuted to England by the same 
conveyance, it was of course to be 
infeired, that they had all con e at 
the same time under the cognizance 
of the high court of admiralty. Ac- 
cording to the vciy piinciple, by 
which the seizure of this vessel way 
now defended, it nuut have been 
the duty of that couit, when the 
case of the Victoria came befoie it, 
to a'Ceriain what had been done 
with her consol ts ; and it w’ould he 
a gross impeachment of the vigi- 
lance of the emitit'iU judge w ho pre- 
sided tbeie, to suppose that they 
escaped Ins notice In addition to 
nil tlie^^e circumstances, the pecu- 
liar hardship of c.iptain Wacartey’s 
present situation ought to be taken 
into account. He had vested cap’- 
tal in hiS purchase, equal to tu ice 
the amount of the pufclip'^e money ; 
that capital was now insepar.ible 
fiom the subject maltcr in question ; 
and a great piopoition of it bad 
been borrow'ed on mortgage. In 
the mean time, the expense incur- 
red by waste and demunage in this 
river, was utterly ruinous j and 
was felt the more grievously, as an 
opportunity now offered of employ- 
ing the vessel on freight or disposing 
of her by sale ; which, if the de^ 
tention were continued, would in 
all probability be lost. Mr. SiUTth 
then concluded, by expressing his 
doubts 
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doubts as to the legality of the de- cohceived the marshal of a court 
put)’ marshal’s conduct, in taking of admiralty, in the fullest sense to 
possesMon of a vessel under such possess, of seizing and detaining all 
circumstances, without hrst ob- prize vessels, which had not under- 
taining a warrant to that etlect from gone a regular condemnation. He 
the court. At the same time, he contended that this right had been 
declared, that he had no wish to piqperly exercised in the present 
take advantage of any irregularity instance, and quoted a decision of 
in the proceedings. He conceived the high court of admiralty, in proof 
the court could have no dilFiculty of his opinion. He professed, that 
in acceding to his motion upon the under all the circumstances of the 
fair and plain merits of the case. case, he should have been inclined 
Mr Strcttel, on the jiart of the to treat captain Macartey with leni- 
Clown, lose to oppose the motion, ty, and perhaps to have consented 
He began by observing that the to the lelease of his ship, upon bail, 
reputation and honour of Great had he come into the court in that 
Britain, and moie especially ot the humble and suppliant manner, 
Biitish navy, w'eie deeply impli- which became hi ip. Butashehad 
cated III the question before the thought proper to bring the ques- 
couit. The question vva^ smiply tion forward in suen a shape,— 
this, whetlier the naval otBcer who openly to avow the illegality of the 
brought a pnze into poit, was also transaction, at the same lime that 
to have the power of condemning he claimed the release of his ship 
thatpnze Mr. Stuttcll liLieex- as an act of justice, Mr. Strettell 
patiated on the pecuhai duties and conceived it to be Ins duty to lesist 
functions of a court of admiralty, the motion. 

No captor was at libeity to break Mr. Smith, in reply, recapitu- 
bulk, or in any way touch 01 com- lated the greater part of his former 
mute the piopeity which ho had arguments, which were exclusively 
taken, until he had first brought it founded in the peculiar circum- 
to adjudication. It was not enough, stances of the case, andhadnore- 
that a captured vessel was conducted levancc wdiatever to the general 
into port The prize act required, and undisputed doctrines of prize 
that she should be brought into a Jaw. He was surprized to hear 
convenient port j and certainly a Ins client chaiged with contumacy, 
port, so remote from the piize jn- because he had candidly come tor- 
iisdiction, before wliich the case w'aui and told the w-hole truth to 
was to be tried, as Penang is from the court, instead of giving in a 
Great Biitain, could not come uu- garbled statement ot his case. He 
der that denomination. Now the had yet three days left to put in his 
courts of admiialty were established answer to the monition, and Mr., 
all ovei India, it was not to been- Smith was notavvaicof any circura- 
(luied, that a naval oflfu'cr should stance in thb present motion, which 
have It in his power to compel those evinced the smallest degree of dis- 
who might have just claims against respect towards the couit. As to 
his prize, to follow him to a tribu- the casecited by his learned brother, 
nal on the other side of the globe, in proof ot the power of the mar- 
Mr. Strettell pioceeded to assert shal, it wa» a vase of enetny*^ 
the legal right, which, (under goods imported on account of an 
strict responsibiKly indeed,) he enemy into the river Thames, and 

t H 2 ^ coasevpiently 
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consequently liable to seizure, not 
only by a marshal of the court of 
admiralty, but any one of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. It bore uo analogy 
whatever therefoie to the case now 
in question. 

Sir Henry Russel then delivered 
his judgment, in terms nearly to 
the following effect. When I took 
my seat as commissaiy upon this 
bench, I declared my intention of 
abstaining as far as 1 legally could, 
from any severe retiospect of the 
many inegulanties, in the disposi- 
tion of captuied property, which, 
in consequence of the absence of 
judicial controul, had become so 
tiequent in this part of the world — 
Assuiedly, I will not depart from 
that declaration. As far as lle^ 
gaily cQUy lam leady to treat such 
cases w'th indulgence. Not how- 
e\er a single jot further. The pre- 
sent case is primd Jacie a fit subject 
for very serious iincstigation. The 
ship is avowedly an uncondemned 
prize 5 and I take this opportunity 
of declaring my firm determination, 
that no uncondemned prize, which 
may come within the jurisdiction of 
this court, shall ever be allowed to 
pass out of it, until we shall have 
had some dealings with her. What 
the nature of those dealings may be 
v/ill pai tly depend upon the cucum- 
f tanres of the case. In the instance 
now before the court, lam ready 
to admit, that there is no appear- 
ance of any illicit or fraudlilent mo- 
tives in the parties concerned. At 
the same time, I am by no means 
satisfied, that the ship could not 
have been brought to adjudication 
m this country. When she arrived 
at Penang, she was without masts. 
Might slie not have been equipped 
with jury-masts, and sent over to 
Ceylon ? There is no evidence 
here, to convince mathat she might 
Instead of that, her papett^ 


are sent to England : and, in the 
mean time, she is put up to sale at 
the risk of the purchaser. It is 
somewhat extiaordinary, that, after 
an interval of two years, nothing 
ceitain should be known of the pro- 
ceedings that have been held upon 
her in England : and however much 
I may be disposed to treat the case 
with leniency, I cannot omit to no- 
tice the impiopnety and illegality 
of thus biinging an uncondemned 
ship into the market. In this, as 
in every other such instance, tha 
badness of (he title must haye been 
compensated by the lowness of the 
puce. Ihe rights of the ciown 
may thus have been sacrificed to 
the private convenience ot the cap- 
tor . while tire interests of all per- 
sons having claims on the vessel, if 
any such there were, must have 
been exposed to the most indefinite 
hazards. Such irregularities have 
been too frequent in India. I need 
not say, with what mischiefs they 
are fraught, or in what difficulties 
they are apt to involve all parlies 
who ate concerned in them. It 
was chiefly from a conviction of 
their general prevalence and evil 
tendency, that it was thought pro- 
per to constitute this court, and 
the other courts of vice-admiralty 
in India; and I have received the 
most positive instructions, and in- 
junctions, without loss of time, to 
investigate and correct them. As 
to the right of the marshal to take 
possession of a prize vessel, without 
any warrant from the court, I ap- 
prehend there can be no doubt. 
E'or any vexatious detention, or for 
any detention obviously made with 
mercenary views, the marshal is 
strictly responsible, and will be 
called to a severe account by this 
court. But, on the other hand, ia 
the vigilant exercise of his lawful 
functions, be Is equally entitled to 
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our protection and applause. In 
the present instance he did his duty 
in detaining the ship, in as much 
as she is an uncondemned prize, 
and, for that reason, liable to be 
seized, not only by the marshal of 
this court, but by the officer of the 
nature of the jurisdiction, which a 
court of admiralty is bound to ex- 
ercise over uncondemned prizes. 
J shall read to you the opinion de- 
livered by Sir James Mackintosh, 
soon after the opening of the admi- 
ralty court at Bombay. 1 lead it, it 
is true, fiom a newspaper, where 
perhaps it may not be giMen with 
perfect accuracy. I fully subscribe 
however to all the sentiments which 
it conveys ; if you please, you may 
consider them as my own. [Here 
Sir Henry lead an extract from the 
speech of Sir James Mackintosh, ou 
the occabion alluded to] These 
are the sentiments of a lawyer, who 
has been more versant than most of 
us in the practice of the admiralty 
courts. They entiiely correspond 
with mine, though I perhaps could 
not have expressed them so well. 
Upon the whole view of (he present 
case, I arn inchned to adopt a mid- 
dle course. I will treat it with as 
little harshness as the law will per- 
mit. At the same time, I can 
upon no account consent to the 
unconditional release which is 
prayed for. I conceive that I exer- 
cise the utmost lenity which I am 
justified in exeicisuig, when I di- 
rect the vessel to be i estored to the 
plaintiff, upon his putting in bail 
to the amount of the original pur- 
chase money, an amount greatly 
below the present value ot the ship. 
As the detention was peifectly re- 
falar and legal, I likewise conceive 
it equitable, that the marshal's ex- 
penses should be paid. With this 
proviso therefore I adjudge the 
vessel to be released^ Captain 


Macartey giving security to the 
amount of 21,000 rupees, that ho 
will abide the decision of the High 
Court of Admiralty in the case of 
the Batavia, should such decisic# 
have taken place, or if otherwise, 
that he will abide the decision of 
this court.” 

The court then proceeded to 
adjudication, in the case of the Da- 
nish ship Manay taken by his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Modcste, captain, the 
honourable George Elliot, in the 
harbour of Serampore. The exa- 
mination being read, and no claims 
appearing, either on the part of 
individuals or of the crown, she 
was condemned as a prize to the 
captors. 

The next case was that of the 
French corvette Jenn, likewise cap- 
tuied by his Majesty's ship Modes te. 
The court first passed sentence of 
condemnation on the ship, and 
then proceeded to hear various 
claims, preferred by individuals, to 
a quantity of dollais found on board, 
at the time of her surrender, which 
had been taken out of the ship 
SwalloiVy whom she had inter- 
cepted on her passage from Penang 
to Calcutta. 

The first claim was that of Mark 
and Anthony Lackerstin, to a box 
shipped from Penang, containing 
the value of 4,000 dollars, in dol- 
lars and gold diRt j the bill of 
lading, and affidavit of one of the 
owners was produced, in evidence 
of the identity of the box claimed. 

Mr. Strettell, on the part of the 
captors, contended that the evi- 
dence of identity was not sufficient, 
—inasmuch, as it only went to 
prove, that a box of that descrip- 
tion had been shipped at Penang, 
but did not, by any means, esta- 
blish, that the same dollars and 
gojd-dust had been conveyed, in 
the same box, from the Swallow 

to 
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to the Jena, and bad arrived in the 
latter vessel at Calcutta. Besides, 
the bill of lading did not safficiently 
distinguish between the value of 
the dollars and that of the gold- 
dfist : and the only box at all an- 
swering the description, w’as mark- 
ed with the letters IVI A L instead 
of M. L as specified in the bill. 
Mr. Strettell further expressed his 
doubts, as to how far the case of 
goods transhipped into an enemy’s 
vessel could be considered as com- 
ing under the provisions of the 
piize act. The act, in ordiming 
the restoration of recaptuieJ goods 
to the owners, seemed to identity 
the goods with the ship by using 
the phrase ship and goods,” in- 
stead of ship 01 goods.” And 
>Vhen it was consideied that the 
rights of postliminium did not ex- 
tend to goods by the Roman law, 
which, on all questions touching 
the jus gentium v/as the code 
chiefly observed by legislators, it 
might fairly be argued, that the 
phrase of ttie act had not been 
accidentally modified m that man- 
ner. 

Mr. Lewin contended for the 
claimants that the identity of the 
box was as completely established 
as the circumstances of the case 
would admit. The whole of the 
treasure, with which the Swallou; 
was laden, had been conveyed on 
board the Jena, and there was, 
therefore, the strongest prima facie 
presumption, that it must have 
been conveyed in the Jena to Cal- 
cutta. If the opposite party had 
any doubts put upon the subject, 
he conceived that the onus probandi 
rested with them. 

Sir Henry Russel. Upon the 
point of law in this case, I con- 
ceive there cannot be the smallest 
doubt. None such, at least, exists 
In fhy mind, The spirit and pur- 


pose of the act is obvious. It i§ 
founded on this obvious principle, 
that the king does not make war 
upon his own subjects, and that 
their pioperty, when found m the 
possession of an enemy, ought, 
theiefore, to be restoied to them. 
The evidence adduced in the pre- 
sent ease appeals to be, in some 
points, impel (ect, and if praved 
foi, I shall ordei further evidence 
to be given in. I think that the 
letter which covered the bill of 
lading, ought to be piodnced in 
court, and likewise, peihaps, some 
speciticatioii of the weight of dollars 
and of the gold-dust, distinguished 
from each other As to the tlifle- 
rence between the maiks on the 
box and those specified in the bill 
of lading, (d dilFcience, which is 
common lo this, with almost all 
the other boxes of irt a sure, found 
in the ship) it certainly is a very 
unaccour table circumstance I en- 
tertain too high a iespt‘Ot foi the 
chnrnctei of Biitish otTicers to 
admit a suspicion of maiks having 
being alteied subsequent to the cap- 
ture of the Jena, and as the Fiencli- 
men would natuially be anxious to 
prescive every thing in its proper 
state for the cognizance of their 
prize court at the Mauritius, it is 
not easy to discover any motives 
which could have induced them to 
make such an alteration. 

Ml. Strettell stating that further 
evidence was prayed for, the captors 
being apprehensive, that the claims 
prefeired would exceed the actual 
amount of the treasure found on 
board the Jena, the court accoid- 
ingly diiected, that further evidence 
should be given in. 

The next claim was behalf of 
Messrs. Barretto and Co, to a box 
containing 3,000 dollars. In this 
case the box was identified, and 
its transhipment from the Sivallow 

to 
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to the Jena fully <5iibstantiated by 
the evidence of Mr Dunbar, a 
passenger on the Swallow^ The' 
claims of Dov^nie and Co. to a box 
of 4,000 dollars, of Fairlie, Gil- 
more, and Co to one of (),000, 
of Alexander and Co. to one of 
1,500, and of Colvins and Bazett 
to one of 1,700, weie likewise' 
aubstaiUiated in a siiniLu manner. 
In all these cases, the court ad- 
judged restitution to the claimants, 
costs being, in the hrst instance, 
deducted, and then a salvage of- 
one-eighth to the captois. 

In the case of an Armenian mer- 
chant at Madras, who claimed a 
box of 1 ,0OD dollars, farther proof 
was req tilled , as also in that of a 
native, onu hose behalf Duwnie ..nd 
Co. had piefened a claim of 2300 
cioliais, the box dasenbed having 
been found to contain the laigin* 
sum of 2,700dollars Mi Dickens 
atteniptt d to shew that the excess 
arose fiom several smaller sums. 


which he was likewise instructed 
to claim, having been added to the 
contents of the box. It appeared, 
however, that the addition of those 
sums would have swelled Uie 
amount to 250 dollars above the 
actual amount. 

In the coLiise of these discus- 
sions, it turned out, that the appa- 
rent change of the letters upon dif- 
feient boxes of dollars had arisen 
from the circumstance of people 
of the Jena having toin off the 
gunny bags which enveloped them. 
Mr. Strettdl intimated an inten- 
tion on the part of the captors, to 
appeal in all the cases, on the point 
of law 

On the motion of Mr. Smith, 
another unconderaned ship, th® 
Maiyf formerly Adele, and now 
the property of captain Allen, was 
released, on the same terms as the 
Ben dlo. 

The court adjourned to the 10th 
proximo. 


Occurrences for Dkcembek. 


Dec l — The following is a de- 
tailed account, of the rencontie 
between the fleet of China ships 
fiom this port, and the FieiKh 
armed bug Cuuiicr, near Pedro 
Bianca It is given in a letter 
from the commander of the Ba- 
ring, to a gentleman of this city 
“ Canton, Aujj 15, 1808. 
iVfy dear Sir, — In my letter 
fiom Penang, I told you of my in- 
tention to sail in company with the 
ojhei two opium ships, Admiial 
Drury and Margaiet, ad the way to 
China. When we got to Malacca, 
I, with the commanders of the 
above ships, resolved to wait, and 
sail ill company wath four Bombay 
fillips, we met tlieie bound to Chi- 


na, and accoulingly put ourselvcf 
under the oideis of captain Colin 
Gibb, of the ship David Scott, who 
\\ as the commodore of those ships ; 
and although I was aware of the 
bupenonty ot the Baring’s saiHng, 
and that consequently it would be 
a probable detention of perhaps 
two or three days in the passage, I 
thought It no object, compared to 
her safe arrival at the port in view : 
nor have I reason to regret, for had 
I sailed a single ship from Malacca, 
I should now, moie than probable, 
be at Batavia, or the Isle of France. 
We had a very quick passage 
through the Str/iits, and anchoied, 
on the 7th of July, ai night, about 
SIX leagues to the westward of Pe- 

dfo 
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idno Briinca. Jast as we came to, 
I saw a vessel at anchor, (about 
five miles to the eastward of us) 
with my night glass, being a fine 
ramai-Jight night I amused my- 
self vvitli observing his motions, 
and saw him get under weigh about 
midnight, and stand out of the 
^Stiaits, which caused some suspi- 
cion in my mind, of his inten- 
tions. Nothing was seen of him, 
till next ( a about ten o’clock, 
when we observed him under easy 
sail ; and af noon he anchored At 
one P M we all passed him within 
fi\e miles, when I saw distinctly 
she was an aimed brig, mounting 
]4 guns; her mast raking very 
much aft, a long jib-boorn, with 
two jibs and a very large maiu- 
boom. She was deep waisted, and 
painted yellow on the ports,— streak 
fore and aft, taking in the galleries 
It went aft, — with a white 
head; — her stein was painted 
black , — she is very low aft, and 
high forward, coppered up to the 
bends. As soon as we weie all past 
him, and that he observed us well, 
begot undei weigh, and followed 
ns, evidently with an intention to 
cut ofif the rear ships, and, were it 
not for the cool and determined 
conduct of Captain Gibb, I am 
well convinced he would have suc- 
ceeded in taking at least two of us, 
if notv the whole. No man could 
have behaved better, or shewed 
inoie nautical skill than Ciptain 
Gibb did, on this occasion; and I 
regret extremely that ray pen is 
pnable to bestow on him the praise 
he merits. The thing speaks for 
itself, when I tell you, that on 
Gibb’s hauling oip of the fleet to 
chase this rogue (with the signal up 
for us all to lay too,) he hauled his 
wind and made off. Gibb chased 
him till sun-set, and then joined 
fleet,— when we m^de sail ip 


close order, and saw no more of 
him. 

'' We arrived at Macao on the 
19th of July, at midnight, and 
landed all the opium in two days, 
Dirty weather pi evented us from 
making moie dispatch. I have de- 
livered all the cargo, and for fur- 
ther particulars refer you to the 
agents. 

'' I am, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
Benj. Fergusson.’' 
General orders, ly the commander-^ 
in-clue ff head quarters, camp 
Meraty gth Decern her y 1808. 

The commander-m-chief, on oc- 
casion of reviewing the 6th regt, 
of Native cavalry, and the 2d baG 
talion 10th regiment of Naitive in- 
fantry, in brigade, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-colonel com- 
mandant Marshall, yesterday even- 
ing, deems it only necessary to de- 
clare ins approbation of what he 
saw of their formation and move- 
ments, and that he is satisfied from 
what he did see, that both these 
excellent corps are in the best order 
and discipline, for which he re- 
quests the lieutenant-colonel comr 
raandant will accept his thanks, 
and signify the same to the com- 
manding officers of corps, to the 
European officers, and the several 
commissioned, iion-cominissioned 
officers and privates, composing 
them. 

Extra batta to be served to the 
Europeans belonging to the detach- 
ment. 

Detachment order Sy ly lieutenant^ 
colonel commandant D, Mar- 
shally commanding Meraty ^c. 

In obedience to the foregoing 
orders, the commanding officer 
signifies thus publ’icly his excellen- 
cy the commander-in-chief s thanksf 
to captain Houstoun, commanding 
the 6th Native cnvalryi and to nja- 
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jor Adams, commanding 2d batta- 
lion 10th regiment, and to all^the 
European officers, as well as to the 
Native officers, and men of those 
corps, including the galloper and 
artillery details for their display of 
the “ best order and discipline” at 
the review. 

The commanding officer has con- 
stantly observed with pleasure the 
unremitting zeal and attention paid 
by major Adams, and captain 
Houstoun, to the Internal economy 
as well as to the discipline of their 
corps, and from thence derived the 
most perfect confidence of the re- 
sult which has pioved so creditable 
to themselves, and so honourable 
to all. 

The exercise of each corps 
judged of singly, the commanding 
officer never saw excelled, and 
their performance in brigade far 
surpassed any line exercise he ever 
witnessed. 

The necessity for changing the 
dressing to the left when parsing in 
review, leaving no aids to march 
on, together with the excessive 
dust which prevented the taking 
up points, would have caused incoi - 
rectness in troops less perfect j but 
with these, (like the exercise of a 
first line day, at a short warning) 
so far from being detrimental, 
seived but to prove, that the utmost 
correctness was habitual to every 
individual, and might of itself 
have induced the epithet of ex- 
cellent” whrch the general has been 
pleased to honour the 6th Native 
cavalry, and 3d battalion iOth re- 
giment with.” 

SUPREME COURT. 

Dec. 10.— On Saturday last, the 
half yearly sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer, and general gaol deli- 
very, were held at the new court 
house, before the honourable the 
judge! of the supreme court, 


The court being opened. with 
the usual formalities, the undermen- 
toned 'gentlemen, whose namel 
were the first drawn, by the clerk 
of the crown, in the usual manner, 
from the whole number of those 
summoned by the Sheriff, to seive 
on the grand inquest, having re- 
tired from court, in order to elect 
their foreman, they returned in a 
few minutes, and were sworn in of 
the grand jury, as under; viz. 
Alexander Colvin, Esq. Foreman. 

J. W. Fulton, John Hunter, 

Alex. Wilj>on, R Macklintock, 
Matthew Lumsden, William Brodic, 
W. L» Gibbone, Thomas Hickey, 
Ebene/er jessop, Richard Walpole, 
John Corsar, F. Lawrence, 

John Mackenzie, T. J. C Plowdcn# 

Archibald Kelso, Thomas Yates, 

J } B Proby, John W Shercr, 
J. N. Sealy, iF. Vansittart, 

W. Hollings, D. Campbell, Esq. 

The gentlemen of the grand 
jury being sworn and called over, 
they received from Sir William 
Burroughs, an able and eloquent 
charge, of which the following is 
nearly a correct repoit : 

Gentlemen of the grand jury. 
Among the offences likely to 
come before you at the present ses- 
sions, there are very few upon 
which you can require the assist- 
ance of any particular observations 
fiom the court. From the infor-^ 
raations returned by the magis- 
trates, the cases, in general, ap- 
pear to be such as many of yoi; 
have been frequently called upon, 
in the capacity of grand jurors, to 
consider, and such as you can have 
no hesitation in saying ought to bo 
brought to trial. 

“ You will be sorry to hear that 
three different ipurders are men- 
tioned in the calendar; and that 
for ‘ fourth, you will have an 
indictment laid before you, in con- 
sequence of a duel between two 
military officers, one of whom im- 
happl^y 
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Jaappily fell by a pistol shot, which 
pioved fatal at the place of meet- 
ing. The wunesses swear to facts, 
from which it must be inferred that 
the duel was premeditaled And it it 
was, I need scarcely tell you that 
tjie odence in tlie survivor, how- 
evei gieat his piovocation may have 
been, clearly anioants to muider. 

The piactice ot duelling, which 
has so long been a lepioacb to the 
supeiior orders of society, in al- 
most every part of Europe, is, I 
am happy to beheve, wcaiiug gia- 
dually away. Thu piofussed duel- 
list in this countiy, I hope is utter- 
ly unknown, and has long been 
consigned, in eveiy other, to all 
the infamy, which so brutal a 
character deserves. Duels instead 
of being now conskleiod as any 
test ot that tiue and genuine cou- 
rage, which is one ot the most 
noble qualities of the mind, aie ot- 
ten fought, we know, by tlie cow- 
ardly as well as by the brave, and 
in almost eveiy instance aie justly 
asenbed to the unmanly tear of 
being thought afraid. Many nav al 
and mihlary characters of distinc- 
tion, who have often risked their 
lives against the enemies of their 
country, have latterly lendered 
essential servite to society, by 
biinging their challengers to justice, 
instead of agreeing to meet them 
in the held. And most men, it is 
to be hoped, will be at last con- 
vinced, that sorhe better mode of 
redresS) both for injuries and in- 
sults, may be found, than that 
which so absurdly, as well as 
criminally, is to depend on supe- 
rior dexterity in using a pistol or 
a sword, with wdnch in general, 
we find, the least respectable are 
most expeit. Much aheady has 
been done by the general sense of 
society, and particularly of the first 
and best^educated orders among 


whom we scarcely ever hear of 
duels Their own attention to good 
manners, and the certainty with 
which every one who violates 
good manners always finds him- 
aelf excluded by them, are the 
pimcipal means employed, and if 
those means were more generally 
adopted, and duels were as much 
discounteinnced by otheis, as they 
are by the highest and most lospect- 
able lanks of life, there soon 
would be an end to this disgiacc- 
ful practice, and to all necessity 
loi the expedients that many men 
have suggested, for the purpose of 
picvcntmg It 

** Still, however, it prevails, and 
destructive as it always is, j lines too 
often, I fear, are induced to make 
moie allowance than they ought 
for its influence upon persons in 
the lank of gentlemen , few of 
whom unhappily, hcueyct foiti- 
tude enough to disregaul those 
false and sanguinary law s of honour, 
as they a^e called, that so fiequeiit- 
ly lead them deliberately to violate 
the law's of their countiy anci the 
law's of God. By military men 
in paiticuiar this allowance, iC 
seems, i-» most expected : and if it 
could be extended to any descrip- 
tion of persons, they, it has been 
said, would have the most reason- 
able claim — Tbeir courage, they 
toll us, like the honor of a woman, 
cannot even be suspected, without 
deep injury both to then interests 
and feelings j and rathei than sub- 
mit to have it for one moment 
doubted, certain it is, that they of- 
ten have reluctantly been driven to 
assail the lives of others and expose 
iheir own, even when the offence 
was in its nature trivial, and all 
resentment was at an end 

But if It were necessary, gen- 
tlemen, to make any answer to 
such a claim, to a claim wdiich 
pioduce^ 
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produced such deplorable effects, 
raud which no man can admit, 
without justifying this destiuctive 
practice, and the murders that arise 
from It, It would be quite suflici- 
ent to remind you, that the most 
military governments of Europe 
have long been the most rigorous 
in the punishment of duels, and 
that when death ensues, ttiey are 
classed with ciimes of the deep- 
est guilt, not only by our own 
laws, butby^he concurring laws 
of every enlightened nation upon 
earth. In ouis happily ]u>tice is 
always combined with mercy. And 
though I, for one, am perfectly 
convinced that homicide in duels 
has been much too fiequeiuly 
allowed to escape the penalty of 
the law, yet I am far from denying 
that on trials for this offence, as well 
as otheia, rncumstances often may 
occui, which will justly entitle a 
prisoner to nicicy, notu ithstanding 
he appears m the unliappy situa- 
tion of a man who Ins unlawfully 
depiived another of his life— In 
eveiy homicide there are dilfeicnt 
degrees of guilt, to winch it is the 
peculiai duty and allow me to re- 
nnnd you the exclusive duty of the 
Court and Petty Jury to attend 
And when a priboner is brought 
before them upon such a charge 
as this, you cannot possibly sup- 
pose that any circumstance, winch 
ought 111 justice to avail him, will 
e\er be forgotten — His conduct 
in the origin and progresss of 
the quarrel, the provocation gi- 
ven 5 the interval which elapsed 
between the provocation and the 
combat j Ins profession and time 
of life ; and that winch is much 
more matenal, his geiieial cha- 
racter, will always be considered. 
— And if It should appear that 
he was goaded by gross insults and 
imputation on his honor; that bis 


resentment was not malignant or 
implacable, that the intervention 
of those friends, who ^so often 
prevent extremities, was neither 
neglected nor refused j that no 
unfair advantage was taken of his 
adversary at the time of fighting, 
or by previous practising to prepare 
for It, every allowance, which the 
piablic good could warrant, would 
be made by thobc, whose province 
It IS to ascertain the degree of guilt, 
or mitigate the seventy of law. 

But whenevei it appears that 
in such matenal circuma anccs he 
was ebbcntially to blame, he must 
stand condemned even by the mis- 
taken rules of lionor, which he 
pleads as his excuse, as no man, 
who regaids the peace and happi- 
ness of society, could wish to 
screen him fiom the punishment, 
which the law denounces against 
his crime 

But uhat(‘vcr may be the 
giounds, g'eutiemcn, upon which 
any prisoner can hope for meicy, 
)ou, as giand juruis, never can be 
either authunzid or competent to 
deteimine whether it ought to be 
extencied to him or not. Your 
piovmce IS merely to determine, 
wheiiiei there be sufficienl grounds 
for bunging him to that Inal, by 
which his claim to mprey must be 
ascertained, and for that reason, 
you aie confined to the examina- 
tion of Witnesses foi the crown ; 
and lest their testimony should be 
disclosed, you examine them in 
piivate, and without the assistance 
of the court The whole merits 
of the case, thcrefoie, can never 
be sulhciently bcfoie you ; and 
even if they weie, your throwing 
out the bill would be a veiy mis- 
taken lenity to the piisoner, and 
might ultimately prove, in the 
highest degree, injurious to him, 
inasmuch as it would afford him no 
secuiity 
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security against a new prosecution 
at some fuiuie day, when, per- 
haps, h ^witnesses might be dis- 
per^eH or dead, and he might, con- 
heauently, be wholly unable to 
bripg forward his defence. The 
verdict of the petty jury it is which 
affords him that security, in con- 
sequence of his being allowed by 
law, if he be acquitted of the 
whole or any pai t of the charge, 
to plead that vetdict, for ever after, 
as a bar to any other indictment 
for the same olfence. You will, 
tliereloie, I am peisuaded, feel it 
to be your duty, ^ gentlemen, to 
the accu‘'ed, as well as to the pub- 
lic, to find the bill, and send him 
to his tiled, unless you wholly dis- 
credit the witnesses for the crown 
when they tell you, that his Unfor- 
tunate adversary has fallen by his 
hand. 

There is only one other case, 
gentlemen, upon which I think it 
at all necessary to observe. It is 
tliat of some persons who aie ac- 
cused of felony, in consequence of 
their having artfully contrived to 
obtain possession of some valuable 
pearls, under the false pretence, as 
it is alleged, of carrying them for 
sale into the intei lor apai tments of 
a wealthy native’s house, to the 
females of whose family they said 
they were related, and then sud- 
denly disappearing by some private 
passage, and carrying off the pro- 
perty along with them —To sup- 
port the charge of felony, tlie law 
requires it to appear, that the real 
intention of the accused was to 
steal the pearls, and that such was 
their intention^at the time of their 
obtaining possession of them, from 
the person in whose hands they 
were and by whom the prisoners 
were accompanied to the house in 
question. If the property in the 
^arls had been actually sold to the 


prisoners upon credit, and they had 
afterwards absconded w'ithout pay- 
ing for or restoring them, however 
dishonest such conduct might ap- 
pear, It would only amount to a 
breach of civil contract, for which 
no indictment could be maintained, 
—But if there were no such sale, 
and their onginal intention was to 
steal, which, as the evidence stands 
on the information, there is great 
reason to believe, that the means 
wdiich they adopted can be viewed 
by the law in no other light, than 
that of an artful contnvance to 
effect their puipose, and in that 
case certainly you ought to find 
the bill, and send them to their 
trial. 

On the general rules which 
the law requires a grand juror to 
obseive, it cannot be necessary for 
me, gentlemen, to dwell ; on a 
former occasion I stated them, and 
several of the reasons on which 
they were founded, very much at 
large ; and most of you have fre- 
quently heard them from other 
judges of the couit, in the course 
of your attendance to discharge 
the duties of grand jurors at this 
presidency, where those duties, 
to my owh knowledge, have been, 
for many years, very honourably 
fulfilled. You will recollect, that 
though you need not be unani- 
mous, y^ t you will not be war- 
ranted in finding any indictment or 
presentment to be true, unlesi 
twelve at least of your number shall 
concur in opinion for that purpose j 
and you also will recollect, that 
you are bound to keep your own 
secrets and the secrets of the 
crown.— You would betray your 
own, if you were to divulge the' 
Votes, or conduct of each other, on 
the different bills or presentments 
that may come before you, and you 
would betray the secrets of the 
crowB^ 
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fcrown, if you were to disclose the 
evidence in support of any criminal 
charge, without the previous con- 
sent of the crown, or sanction of 
the court.— The only reason for 
prohibiting the disclosure of such 
evidence is, to prevent its being 
counteracted by perjury, or subor- 
nation of perjury, on the part of 
persons to be tiied j and therefore 
it is, that the ciown may wave its 
privilege, and that the court may 
authoiize the disclosure, where the 
purposes of justice may thereby be 
obtained. Such for instance, as 
conviction of a perjured witness, 
or the contiadiction of one, whom 
any of you might happen to hear 
giving evidence before the court, 
different from that which he had 
previously given before your- 
selves. 

You are empowered, gentle- 
men, by law, to present any of- 
fence coming within your own 
knowledge or observation, although 
no bill of indictment at the suit of 
the king may have been pieviously 
laid before yon, with respect to it. 
But whether you exercise that 
power, or confine yourselves to the 
consideration of indictments only, 
still you will remember, that you 
are not to exceed the jurisdiction of 
the court. Its jurisdiction, inde- 
pendent of that which it is empow- 
ered to exercise over offences com- 
mitted at sea, in all quarters of the 
globe, extends not only to offer.ces 
committed by any description of 
persons in Calcutta, but also to such 
offences as may have been com- 
mitted by any British subject, or 
by any person or persons directly, 
•r even indirectly employed, at the 
time of committing them, in the 
nervice of a British subject, or of 
the East India company, in any of 
|he terrllorleg or possessions^ ovtr 
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which this government immediatel/ 
presides. 

If, gentlemen, in the oourse 
your proceedings any doubt or dif- 
ficulty shbuld occur to you, in point 
of law, it will be your duty to apply 
for information to the court, and I 
need not add, that you will receive 
every assistance that the court with 
propriety can give.*’ 

The first trial that came on, wa» 
that of captain William Sheppard, 
indicted for the murder of captain 
Phillips. 

The prisoner was brought to the 
bar, and after hearing the indict- 
ment read, he pleaded not guiltv. 
A jury was then impannelled j and 
the witnesses on the pait of the 
crown were examined by the 
court. 

Choytun, bearer, deposed,— that 
one day in the month of October 
last, about six in the' e^enlng, he 
was ordered by his master, captain 
Phillips, to bring him his red jacket, 
and to attend him with a lantern. 
It was then dusk. Captain Phillip* 
mounted his horse, and attended 
by the witness with the lantern, 
proceeded out of the Fort, through 
the hospital gate,and rode towards 
the plain. A bearer in the service of 
Mr. Smelt likewise accompanied 
them. His master at length halted 
under a tree, the largest in front of 
the hospital, and oidered the wit- 
ness to go to another tree at a short 
distance, where he should find a 
gentleman, to whom he should 
deliver captain Phillips’s compli- 
ments, and say that he was come* 
He accordingly went to the tree, and 
found a. gentleman, attended by s. 
Poituguese servant and some 
bearers. The gentleman asked 
him who he wa&j ai?d on his re- 
plying that he was captain Phillips $ 
b^rer, the gentleman mounted hit 
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horse, and accompanied by his 
servants, attended him to the spot 
where his master was waiting Some 
conversation then passed in Kn- 
glisb, which witness didnotundei- 
stand The strange gentleman 
dismounted, and after measuring 
twelve paces along the gioiind; 
called to his servant in the Hin- 
dostanee for his pistols, which the 
servant' accordingly gave him 
Captain Philhps’s pistols liad been 
carried by Mr. Smelt’s bearer, fioni 
whom captain Phillips had taken 
one of them, while on his way 
across the plain. This pistol cap- 
tain Phillips already held in his 
hand By his mastei’s order, the 
witness then placed tlie lantern 
on the ground, piccisely in the 
middle space betvveen the two 
combatants Some conversation 
then tonk place in Lnglish which 
he did not undei stand, and his 
master immediately desired him to 
get away. He accordingly turned 
about, and was in the act of niak- 
ingoff, when, in the same instant, 
Jie was stopped by the leport of 
the pistols From the loudness of 
the sound be believed that two had 
been fired, though the icpr-rt was 
so simultaneous, that he could not 
distinguish them from each other 
He immediately tinned round and 
saw his rnastei stretched on the 
ground The other gentleman 
came up, and having felt captain 
Phillips’s pulse, directed his people 
to place him in the palankeen. He 
then mounted his horse, and pro- 
ceeded towards the Fort, followed by 
the palankeen and attendants. He 
first wc;it to his own quarters, 
which he entered, and then leturn- 
ing immediatelydirectedthe bearers 
to cany the palankt^en to Dr Orr’s. 
The gentleman, however, did not 
accompany them to Dr. On’s, nor 
was he afterwards seen by the wit- 


ness. In the course of these tran- 
sactions the witness had no distinct 
view of the stiange gentleman’s 
face, nor should he now be able 

lecogmze him if he saw him. 
The witness attended the palan- 
keen to Dr. Oil’s, who w'as not 
at home They then proceeded 
to captain Phillips’s own quarters, 
and hct down the palankeen in the 
bottleconah. Presently the sirdar 
bearer came, and opening the door 
of the palankeen, found his master 
lying dead. The witness also 
looked into the palankeen and saw 
him dead. Upon this the siidar 
bearer went to inform captain 
Phillips’s friend, Mr Smelt, who 
happened to be dining in the PVrt. 
Mr Smelt presently ai lived, act om- 
pained by several other gentlemen. 
They looked at the body, and per- 
ceiving It to be perfectly lifeless, 
ordered the servants to cany it up 
stairs and lay it on the bed, which 
they accordingly did. 

In answer to a question from 
Mr Strettel, counsel for the pri- 
soner, the witness sard that he did 
not know whether the strange 
gentleman, after their letiirn to 
the Fort, went to call Dr. Cheese 
or not. In answer to a question 
from the bench he said, that he 
saw n wound in captain Phillips’s 
foie head, and the blood streaming 
down his breast, while he wa^ 
lying in the palankeen , though, 
in consequence of the hurry and 
confusion, occasioned by the acci- 
dent, he had perceived neither, 
when he first went up to captain 
Phillips on thegiound. 

Ihe next witness called, was 
Peter Do Ciuz, a Portuguese, .ste- 
ward to lieutenant-colonel Hard- 
wicke. U his witness deposed, that 
he had known captain Sheppard, 
the piisoner, for a considerable 
time, having seen him occasionally 

at 
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nt his ranstei’s house. About a 
quarter past five o’clock, on a 
Saturday evening, in the month of 
October last, (the particular day of 
the month he could not specify) 
he received an older Irom his 
master to go to captain Sheppaid, 
who had some business for him. 
He went accordingly, and was 
desired by captain Sheppard to 
attend him Captain Sheppaid then 
loaded his pistols in the picsence 
of the witness, and directed tlie 
witness to put them into Ins p dan- 
keen, and hkewise to get into the 
palaheen himself. Captain Shep- 
paid then mounted his lioise, and 
the witness followed him in the 
palankeen. It was now^ about six 
in the evening , the night had set 
in, and they had no lights wnih 
them I'hev procecdctl out lluough 
St Geoige’s gate, to a blighted 
tree neni thcho&pital. Thcie cap- 
tain Sheppaid dismounted, and 
oidered his syce to look under the 
tree and see if thcie was any per- 
son theie Tiie syce did so but 
could find no one^ captain Shep- 
paid then said to the witness, “ I 
am going to tight witii a gentleman. 
A^ou must observe and lecollect 
what we both say." Tins was the 
first intimation of his pui posewdneh 
captain Sheppaid had given to the 
witness In a few minutes after 
a lantern was seen coming across 
the giound. The, mosalchee who 
carried it came up and said to 
captain Sheppard, that his master 
wanted him; captain Sheppaid and 
his attendants then w^ent, as related 
by Choytun, tow^aids a green tyee, 
close to Kidderpore road, where 
the witu'^ss saw a gentleman, whom 
he did not then know, but whom 
he afterwards learnt from the ser- 
vants to have been captain Plullips. 
On going up to him, the gentleman 
accosted captain Sheppard, saying, 


** Is this your fiiend whom you 
biought with you"" meaning, as 
witness understood, the witness 
himself. To tins captain Sheppard 
lejoined, ‘‘ none of your insolence. 
Sir, upon the ground " I'he other 
scivantsweie then ordered to go 
away, but the witness remained. 
Captain Sheppard measured ten 
paces, (not twelve as stated by 
Choytun,) Captain Phillips like- 
wise paced over the g!ound,and,oa 
his returning to his station, said, 
‘Mt v^ull doierywelP' Captam 
Plnllips then asked the witness, 

“ Wtien the moon would rise to 
w'hich he replied, about e.ght 
o’clock." Captain Phillips ihcu 
said, “ moonlight or daikuess U is 
all llie same to me " Upon this 
captain Sheppaid obsened, “we 
shall be able to see each other’s 
fates by the light of the lantern." 
To which he received tor answer, 
“ It will do very well ’’ The wit- 
ness was then standing between 
the parties, with the lantern lu 
his hand Captain Phillips asked 
his antagonist what w'a^ to be the 
signal , and captain Sheppard pro- 
pO'jcd, that it should be given by 
lowering the lantern. The wit- 
ness accordinglv stood by, w ith the 
IdiUern raised in his hands He 
saw both pistols presented ; and, 
as soon as the paities told him they 
weie lead), he diopped it as 
dnected 'llicy iiicd piccisely to- 
gether, and at the s.ime moment 
captain Phillips tell, Tiie witness 
went up and saw that tiie bullet 
Jjadcnteied his toiche.ad Captain 
Siieppaid likewise came up and 
said, “ are you luiit but captain 
Piiilhps neither spoke nor moved. 
The hodv wms then put into thei 
palankeen, and conveyed towards 
the Foit. The witness quitted it' 
at the artilleiy bai racks, and’ went 
home to colonel Hatdwicke’s. 

Mr. 
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Mr, Strettel then asked the wit- 
»es 9 , whether the words used by 
captain Phillips, when he asked 
captain Sheppard, if he had brought 
his friend with him, were spoken 
in a taunting and insulting manner. 
To this the witness replied in the 
affirmative. 

The next evidence adduced was 
Arthur Smelt, esq. of the honour- 
ble company’s civil service. 

This witness stated, that he bad 
been intimately acquainted with 
captain Phillips, that their acquaint- 
ance commenced about six months 
ago, and that he knows of the 
ditfeience which subsisted between 
captain Phillips and the prisoner at 
the bar. Being asked by the court 
whether he had ever interfered in 
the quarrel, he said, he had inter- 
fered a little, at captain Phillips’s 
request. He waited on captain 
Sheppard, on the morning of the 
day, on which the duel was fought j 
but did not. recollect particularly 
the conversation which passed. 
Captain Sheppard appeared to 
him so much enraged, and so much 
bent on meeting captain Phillips^ 
that he thought it to be useless to 
make any attempt at reconciliation. 
On being asked by the court whe- 
ther he had any reason to suppose 
that the wish for a ‘•meeting was 
mutual on the part of captain 
Phillips, 'the witness said, that he 
did not know. 

Question by Sir Henry Russel. 

In the course of your conversa- 
tion with captain Sheppard, did 
you learn any particulars, regard- 
ing the origin or nature of the 
quarrel V* 

Witness, I think some par- 
ticulars were mentioned.” 

Sir Henry Russel. State to 
the jury what passed between you.** 

Witness. “ I noticed to captain 
•heppard 8om% expressions, affect- 


ing captain Phillips’s character, 
which captain Sheppard had uttered 
atgeneral Baillie’s table ; to which 
captain Sheppard replied, that he 
did not recollect having used any 
such expressions.” 

Sir Henry Russel. It is of 
the utmost consequence that the 
jury should know the whole of the 
conversation which passed between 
you and captain Sheppard. You 
went to captain Sheppard, did you 
not ? with the intention of endea- 
vounng to effect a reconciliation. 
[The witness signified his assent.] 
It was a highly laudable purpose 
on your part. You have not yet 
stated, however, what proposals 
you conveyed to captain Sheppard, 
nor how you commenced your 
conversation with him on the sub- 
ject of the quarrel.” 

Witness. ** I told him that I 
waited on him, by captain Phillips’s 
request, to say that, as captain 
Sheppard had sent him a challenge, 
he was ready to meet him. To 
this captain Sheppard replied, that 
he had not been able to procure a 
second j he had asked several of 
his fi iends to go out with him, but 
they had refused. I advised him 
by no means to go out without 
one.” 

On further interrogation by the 
court the witness said, that the only 
part of the conversation which he 
recollected, was that above noticed, 
touching the expressions used by 
captain Sheppard at general Baillie’s 
table, which the witness stated to 
captain Sheppard to have been 
highly detrimental to captain Phil- 
lips’s character. The expressioiis 
were to this effect^. — thatcaptain 
Phillips’s condtWItif! separating from 
bis wife had been infamous.” — ^The 
witness thmks that nothing further 
passed on the occasion. 

Sir' Henry Russeh This is 
really 
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Jreally very incomprehensible.— 
You are deputed by caprain Phillips 
to wait upon captain Sheppard, in 
conbequence of a challenge which 
captain Phillips had received from 
him — You go to captain Sheppard, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to 
ellect a reconciliation And that 
instead of entering on the bubject 
which had given occasion to cap- 
tain SiL'ppard’schallenge, your con- 
versation IS exclusively confined to 
certain expiessions used by captain 
Sheppard, which were calculated 
to piovoke a challenge from cap- 
tain Phillips. Can you recollect 
nothing that led to the mention of 
these expicbsions ^ some other con- 
versation must ceitainly have pas- 
sed in the first instance ” 

Witness 1 have no recollec- 
tion of any thing further ” 

S'l" Heniy Russel. Did no 
coin Cl sal ion pass between you re- 
specting the cause of captain Shep«» 
paid’s challenge ? f'"" 

Witness do not recollect apy.*’ 
Sir lleniy Russel. Youw^ent 
to captain Sheppard with the view 
of endeavouring to make up the 
quarrel- Did you make any at- 
tempt to 

Captain Sheppaid 
appeared so much enraged, that I 
thought It would be to no purpose.” 

Sir Henry Russel. ** This is 
all veiy unintelligible to the Couit. 
Trom the whole evidence which 
we have heaid hitheito, it would 
seem, that the provocation had 
been given by captain Sheppaid. 
Yet captain Slieppard is the party 
who sends the challenge • and cap- 
taiHf Sheppard appeared to you to 
be so much irritated, that you con- 
sidered ail attempts at reconciliation 
hopeless. From wdiat did you inter, 
that captain Sheppard Was in this 
•late ot irritation ? Was it from 
his gestures or trom his words? 
VoL. 10. 


Did he sa^ nothing, that could lead 
to guess the cause of it 

Witness. Captain Sheppard 
spoke of some aspersions which 
several gentlemefi had circulated 
against his character, and which he 
said, he was determined to Wipe 
oftV* 

Sir Henry Russet. What wad 
the nature ot these aspersions ? Did 
you understand that they affected 
his moial character, or his honour, 
— his character as a soldier >” 
Witness. 1 understood theirt 
to regard his honour.” 

The Court was proceeding with 
the interrogatories, when the wit- 
ness was taken suddenly ill, and 
obliged to retire fiom the box. He 
retuined however after a few mi- 
nutes, and the examination was re-^ 
newed. 

On being asked, whether he had 
any reason to suppose, that the as- 
peisions on captain Sheppard’s cha- 
ractei, above alluded to, had origi- 
nated with, or had been circulated 
by captain Phillips, the Witness 
replied, that he did not know. He 
believed however, that they had 
come to the ears of captain Phillips, 
he thought he had heard them 
mentioned in captain Phillips’s pre- 
sence, — but could not say whether 
captain Phillips believed them. He 
was not acquainted with the cause 
of the quarrel, nor with the par- 
ticulars of the aspersions thrown 
on captain Sheppaid j neither had 
he seelT the correspondence, which 
had passed between the patties. 

Sir Henry Russel Did you 
mention to captain Phillips, on youf 
return, that captain Sheppard dis- 
avowed any recollection of hav- 
ing used the expressions, at gene- 
Baillie’s table, which had been im- 
puted to him 

Witness. '' I did.” 

Sir H^nrj Russel. ** Did captain 
Phiilipi 
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Phillips then desire you to go back 
to captain Sheppard, or did he take 
any other steps in consequence of 
that information ? 

Witness. '' He did not desire 
me to go back, nor did he take any 
other steps that I know of.’* 

The witness was then examined 
by the counsel for the prisoner. 

Mr Stretfel. Do you recol- 
lect having ever heard captain Phil- 
lips speak lightly of captain Shep- 
pard ?” 

Witness. I think I have ’* 

Mr. Strettel. Can you state 
what he said ?’* 

Witness. I cannot remember 
particularly. I havesometimes heard 
him mention captain Sheppard, and 
he certainly did not talk of him with 
much respect.” 

Sir Henry Russel. This is not 
the question. You have just now 
ijeposed, that you have heard cap- 
tain Phillips lightly q( captain 

Sheppard. You can be at no loss 
to understand, what such a phrase 
Implies ; —more especially when 
the subject is a military one. 
Court wished to know, what captain 
Phillips said or insinuated, when he 
spoke lightly of captain Sheppard ?” 

Witness. I think it was in 
allusion to some affair at Cawnpore, 
in which captain Sheppard had 
allowed himself to be insulted with- 
out resenting it.” 

^r. Strettel. Have you fre- 
quently heard captain Phillips talk 
- in this slighting manner of captain 
Sheppard ?” 

Witness. ''No— not frequently.” 

Mr. Strettel then produced in 
court two notes, (one of them a 
challenge,) addressed by captain 
Phillips to captain Sheppard, and 
> handed them over to the witness. 

Mr. Stiettd. " You are ac- 
quainted, I presume, with captain 
Phillips s hand-writing? Do these 


notes appear to you to have been 
written by him 

Witness. " 1 think they are his 
hand-writing.” 

Mr. Strettel, " Now that you 
have perused these notes, Sir, do 
you still retain your former opinion, 
that no provocation had ever been 
given by captain Phillips to captaiix 
Sheppard ?” 

Witness. " I believe the pro- 
vocation was given by captain 
Sheppard.” 

' Mr. Strettel. " Did you never 
hear any thing of this challenge 
having been sent by captain Phillips 
to captain Sheppaid ?” 

Witness. " I recollect, on the 
morning of the day on which the 
duel was fought, that captain Phil- 
lips said to me, in allusion (o the 
challenge, which he had received, 
that he was just about to have saved 
captain Sheppard the tiouble, by 
sending a challenge to him.” 

Mr. Strettel. " Had captain 
Sheppard received the challenge, 
just at the moment you speak of 

Witness. — " No ; perhaps it 
might have been the night before.” 

Herie the evidence for the crown 
closed. And the prisoner being 
ca led upon for his defence. Mi . 
Strettel, by permission of the 
court, read aloud the following 
paper : 

" If your lordship please, and the 
gentlemen of the Jury j 

" The very peculiar situation in 
which I was placed, was such, as to 
render it impossible for me to act 
otherwise than I did 5 and much as 
I regret the consequences which 
followed, I could not, consistently 
with the character of an English 
officer, tamely submit to the impu- 
tation, that, after having slandered 
the reputation of another, I re- 
fused that satisfaction, which cap- 
tain Phillips exacted. 


Captain 
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Captain Phillips’s letters have 
been produced, and I shall make no 
other comment on them than to re- 
mark, that those letters could not 
fail to hart the feelings of the most 
model ate man ; they weie followed 
up by other acts, irritating in the 
highest degree, and ultimately end- 
ed in the unfortunate manner, 
which is in evidence before tlu court 
“ Gentlemen, I do solemnly pro- 
test, that I novel harbouied any of 
that malice or revenge, wdiich 
makes the lives of our fellow crea- 
tures an object of indifference 
to us, against any human being,— 
much less, against captain Phillips, 
wnth whom I was not much ac- 
quimted, and had no cause tor 
hatied.— Had I submitted to the 
disgrace of being insulted with im- 
punity, I must have yielded to the 
resolution of parting with every 
thing that renders life not only 
conitoriable, but toleiable , I should 
have lost the respect of eveiy officer 
in the army, and have incuired the 
derision and contempt ot those, 
with whom I am not acquainted, 
together with the indignation and 
scorn of those with whom I had 
lived on terms of intimacy and 
friendship j 1 should have been 
considered a reproach to mj profes- 
sion, and a disgrace to my family. 

Reposing the utmost confi- 
dence in thv wisdom of the couit, 
and the justice and feeling of the 
jury, 1 shall leave my case in your 
hands, convinced, that it will re- 
ceive eveiy possible favouiable con- 
struction, which, in justice, may 
be due to it • at the same time, I 
solemnly protest, that nothing but 
the irritation excited by such un- 
worthy conduct of the unfortunate 
deceased could have induced me to 
meet him in the manner, which 
has unhappily produced the present 
trial ” 

t I? 


Mr. Strettell then said, that he 
should rest his client’s defence on 
the notes already pioduced, one ot 
which was a challenge fiom cap- 
tain Phillips, and the other a i.ote 
of a very irritating de-cription, 
which had evidently been written 
subsequent to the inteiview be- 
wcen Mr Smelt and captain Shep- 
pard, as It contained an allusion to 
whrtt captain Sheppard had said on 
the subject of the expressions which 
he wa** chaiged with having used 
at geneial Baillie’s table, and de- 
clared captain Phillips’s continued 
belief in the tinth of that charge. 
The only witness whom he thought 
It necessary to call, was general 
Baillie, who would give testimony 
to the character of the Prisoner. 

"J iie notes w’ere then read aloud 
to the court ; and Sir Eiven Baillie, 
w'as called in and sworn. He 
stated, tiint he had known captain 
She[)pard toi four years past, during 
three of which he had been his aid- 
de-camp ; that hehad every reason to 
approve his chaiacter and conduct 
during that pciiod; and that he 
considered his disposition to be 
peifectly mild and inoffensive. 

The evuience being thus closed, 
sir Henry Russel addressed the 
Jury, nearly to the following effect. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury. 

The case before you is a case 
of duel , of an unlawful meeting 
between tw'o gentlemen, for the 
decision of a personal quanel, ter- 
minating fatally to one of the 
parties. The crime of killing in 
difel IS declaied by the law to be 
Murder. It possesses all the re- 
quisites which, in the eye of the 
Jaw% arc necessaiy to constitute 
nunder j luasrnucli as it is quite 
distinct frona ‘any sudden impnlhe 
of passions as it presupposes some- 
th. ng of dehbeiate ariangement, 
and is, in its very nature, a preme^ 
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dilated act. At the same time, 
in compassion to human infirmity, 
courts of law and juries have been 
in the habit of making great allow- 
ances for »the circumstances, in 
which a person called upon to fight 
a duel may have been placed. 
When a fellow creature is put to 
death, from motives of deliberate 
malice, the law pronounces the 
crime to be murder; when the same 
act k committed, under the imme- 
diate influence of violent passion, it 
is merely accounted manslaughter. 
—Now, in the case before you, it 
will be for you to consider, whether 
the present circumstancesof society, 
as applied to a gentleman and a 
soldier, do not take away the parti- 
cular character of malice from the 
Clime. A man is placed in a situa- 
tion, where, if he does not go out 
to fight a duel, he has no prospect 
before him in life, but that of con- 
tempt and ignominy. Surely, the 
feelings which are inseparable from 
such a situation, may be supposed 
to deprive a man of self-possession 
and self-command, as well as a 
violent gust of passion. And, I 
see no reason whv the law should 
deny, nor do I believe that the law 
does deny y the same indulgence to 
those feelings, that it yields to a 
brutal impulse, which it is the 
chief abject of all human and divine 
institutions to controul. In declar- 
ing this opinion, I believe, I go 
further than most judges have done. 
But I have not formed it without 
mature deliberation. And I think 
it plaqes the question of law, in 
cases of duel, upon more stable and 
more tenable grounds, than the 
shifts and artifices which have been 
80 generally resorted to. Where it 
clearly appears in evidence, that 
two persons armed with weapons, 
have gone out together, — have 
fought, and that one of them has 


fallen, nothing more surely can b« 
wanting to make out the facts of 
the case, and it is vain to struggle 
against them, or to seek to prevent 
them ” 

Sir Henry then went on to sura 
up the evidence. In reemng the 
ciicunistances brought to light, by 
the first two witnesses, he remark- 
ed, that both parties, when on the 
ground, appeared to have been 
equally eager and determined ; and 
that, after the fatal event, the con- 
duct of captain Sheppard in remain- 
ing by the body of ins opponent, ac- 
companying It to the fort, and 
d reeling the servants to carry it to 
Dr Oir’s, was exactly what it 
ought to have been. Sir Henry 
then particularly dwelt on the in- 
sulting conduct of captain Phillips 
on the ground, in asking captain 
Sheppard, whether a black man, 
who accompanied him, was his 
fi lend, and on the irritation which 
such a question was likely to pro- 
duce. As to the fact of the duel. 
Sir Henry then observed, the evi- 
dence was quite conclusive. The 
next point to be considered, was the 
quarrel, which had led to it. Upon 
this head the jury had the. evidence 
of Mr. Smelt, which was so incohe- 
rent and unintelligible, that he was 
entirely at a loss how to sum it up. 
Fiom the whole, howevei, it might 
be collected, that aspersions against 
captain Sheppard’s character-^had 
gone abroad ; and aft^jr much ques- 
tioning, it had at length been diiect- 
ly admitted by the witness, that 
captain Phillips had spoken lightly 
of captain Sheppard, in allusion to 
circumstances in which his reputa- 
tion as a man of honour ^nd cou- 
rage was particularly implicated. 
Aspeisfons upon such points were 
of all others the most dangerous, — 
and more particularly so, when 
applied to a soldier, la so strong a 
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light was Sir Heniy disposed to 
regard their tendency, that he was 
almost ready to go along with the 
whole substance of captain Shep- 
pard’s defence, and to allow, that if 
he had tamely submitted to them, 
he could never afterwards have 
held up his head in society. That 
the aspersions were peculiarly gal- 
ling and contumelious, might be 
inferred fiom the agitation, which 
Ml Smelt describes them to have 
excited in captain Sheppard, at the 
time of theirinterview — The learn- 
ed judge then proceeded to remark 
on the second letter produced in 
court, which captain Phillips had 
written' atter the conversation be- 
tween Mr Smelt and captain Siiep- 
pard. He forbore to comment fur- 
ther on Ml. Smelt’s evidence — as 
being a task equally useless to the 
Jury and unpleasant to himself. 
Eat he conceived they would be 
amply warranted, from a view of 
the whole, in regarding the crime 
of captain Sheppard as the same 
with that of a man who inflicted 
death on another, under the influ- 
ence of violent passion j and he 
was fully satisfied, that the indul- 
gence granted by the law, was ap- 
plicable to the one as much as to the 
other.— He ^^as moreover disposed 
to give very considerable weight, 
in the determination of the case, to 
the testimony of Sir Ewen Baillie, 
who spoke positively to the mild- 
ness of the prisoner’s disposition, 
and who seeing that the prisoner 
had so long held a situation in his 
family, must have spoken from the 
most thorough knowledge of bis 
character. — Sir Pleiiry then con- 
cluded by saying, that all these 
mitigating circumstances appeared 
to bun to reduce the crime to 
manslaughter ; but further than 
that, he feared, the jury would not 
find themselves entitled to go. 
After a few minutes deliberation. 


the jury accordingly returned a 
verdict of manslaughter. 

The prisoner withdrew, and 
shortly afterwards, to the astonish- 
ment of the court, one^of the jurors 
rose, and said, that he dissented 
from the verdict, being of opinion 
that the prisoner ought to have 
been acquitted. He and two 
others of the jury further declared, 
that they had not been called upon 
to give their voices, previous to the 
return of the verdict. A fter some 
consideration, the prisoner was re- 
manded to the bar, and the judges 
delivered their ojunions separately. 
It was unanimously decided, that 
a verdict once recorded, could not 
be touched by any subsequent de- 
claration of a juror.” 

Dec 17. — At a meeting of the 
pioprieteis of the Bank of Bengal, 
held on Thursday last at tiit Bank, 
the following gentlemen were 
elected directois. 

A. Colvin, esq, 

J. Palmer, esq. 

J. Alexander, esq. 

George Tyler, esq. 

J. W Fulton, esq 
Rajah Soojcmoy Roy, 

Dec. 27. — Thehon. Mr. Elphin- 
stone and his suite are arrived within 
the dominions of Sultan ul Moolk, 
King of Cabul. Letters were re- 
ceived in town on Saturday from 
his camp, dated on the 30th ultimo, 
from near Bhawelpore, on the left 
bank of the river Garrah. They 
had crossed the desert of Beyka- 
neer, in a march of eleven days, — 
during which time the escoi t had 
undergone considerable fatigue and 
privation. They had suffered more 
especially from the scarcity and 
badness of the water, which are 
said to have proved fatal to a consi- 
derable number of the camp fol- 
lowers. They had experienced a 
most honourable and hospitable re- 
leception from the Ra'ah of BU«vv- 
elpore, a tributary of CabuJ. 
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Occurrences 

June 4 — His Majesty’s birth- 
day was celebrated with the usual 
honours. In the evening, a ball 
and supper was given to the settle- 
ment bv the light honourable lady 
William Bentinck. 

June 10. --The unmanly and cow- 
rdl vact of wh 'ch M. Moreau and ot her 
officers of the French national fri- 
gate, Piedmontese, were guilty, in 
having, stabbed captain Larkins, 
and one or two ot his officers, as 
they were quitting the Wai ren Has- 
tings, after a spirited and gallant 
resl^tance against a supeiior force, 
has been officially noticed in teims 
of merited repiobation An in- 
stance, though not of equal atio- 
city, yet of a description wlrch 
cannot fail to cicate the strongest 
sentiments of abhorrence at a con- 
duct so cruel and unjustifiable, has 
recently come to our notice, and 
which we think it a dfcty to publish 
to the world , and which we shall 
consider it equally our duty to con- 
tradict, should ihe fact have been 
yintinly Slated. The Travers and 
Lusbington arrived at Bombay, have 
bi ought fioni the Cape a number 
of our lascars,- (native seamen) who 
were taken in the Brunswick, and 
whom admiral Linois had sold as 
slaves at the Cape ! ! 

June 20 — Anchored in the roads 
his Majesty’s tiigate Modeste, ho- 
nourable captain Elliott, from Eng- 
land, I4ih February, and the Cape 
18th May. On this ship arrived 
the right honourable lord Minto, 
goveinor-general of India, and his 
staff, consisting of Mr. Moir, pri- 
vate secretary, captain Tay lor, an4 


• June, 180 /. 

captain , aids- 

— and doctor Buchanan, 
ship’s physician. Early in the 
morning ot the 21st, hisloid>jhip 
and suite landed, under a saline due 
to his rank, at the sea-gate ot the 
fort, and walked thiough a •street, 
formed by the tioops in gaiiison, 
attended by the right honourable 
the governor, commandei in clnif, 
members of council, and staff' of 
thegairison, to the Wallajah gate, 
whence he, and his atiendants, 
proceeded in the carriages of the 
governor, commander in chief, 
and council, to the government- 
house. On the 23d, loid Minto 
pa.d a visit to his highness the 
nabob, which was retnined on the 
25th, on which day the goveinor- 
geneial held a levee at the banquet- 
ing room, which was attended by 
all the gentlemen of the settle- 
ment 

June 30 — The Bombay and Cliina 
ships, in passing through the Mo- 
sainbique, had a veiy tine oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the situation 
ot the island of Juaii de Novo ; 
the Scaleby Castle passed round it 
within a very small distance fiom 
the shore Its lat. and long, by a 
mean of observations are /O® 5' 
N.43° 2' East. 

Extract of a letter from captain 
George Belly commanding his 
Majestfs sloop Victor, to rear- 
admiral Sir Edward Pellew, hart, 
commander in chief of his Ma- 
jesty s squadron in the East Indies, 
dated Port Cornwallis, Prince of 
Wales's Island, 22d May, I8O7. 
Your excellency has, undoubt- 
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edly, ere now, received one of my 
letters respecting the capture of 
four brigs out of Batavia roads. 

Off Cheribon, (a little to the 
castwaidof Batavia) on the 15th 
of April, we chased and brought 
too three prows under Dutch co- 
lours, at 5 P. M. on its falling 
calm, anchored, out boats, and 
sent them armed to bring the Prows 
alongside, two were brought to the 
lai board side, the other hung on 
the quarter, got the prisoners out 
of the two alongside, (amounting 
to neai 120) and placed a strong 
guard over them, under the direc- 
tion of lieutenant Wemyss, as I 
intended sending them away after 
overhauling their cargoes. 

Lieutenant Paisons had been on 
board the Prow on the quarter, but 
returned with his people, on find- 
ing it impracticable to get the crew 
from below, I instantly ordered 
her to be hauled close up under the 
quarter, fired a carronade into 
her and musquetry, which they 
returned by throwing spears, and 
filing pistols, &CC. got a gun out of 
the stern ports and fired into hpr, 
the sparks of which most un- 
tunately reached some powder 
(which must have been carelessly 
handed out of some of the Prows) 
ajjaft, and blew the after-part of 
the ship up : at this alarming mo- 
ment the guard over the prisoners 
dropt their arms, and ran to extin- 
guish the fire^ 


The prisoners instantly seized 
their arms and picked up several 
spears and knives which had been 
thrown on board, and attacked 
the ship ; by this time (8 P. M.) 
the fire, most providentially, by 
great exertion of officers and men, 
was got under. Prows cut adrift, 
and the attention of all hands 
directed to the defence of the 
ship, which was admirably per- 
formed, for, in little more than 
half an hour, eighty of them lay 
dead, in a most mangled state, the 
rest driven overboard ; but sorry 
am I to add, not without a severe 
loss on our side, including those 
blown overboard, and those who 
have since died of their wounds, a 
list of which I herewith enclose 
for your excellency’s satisfaction 5 
amongst the killed is lieutenant 
Blaxton, who had a spear through 
him, accompanying me in the 
waste j he died most gallantly.” 

A list of the killed and wounded on 
1 5th of April, I8O7, 

Lieutenant H. Blaxton, 
and five seamen. 

JFounded, — Captain G. Bell, 
Thomas Ccjullhcrd, gunner ; I 
serjeant of marines, I piivale do. 
22 seamen. 

Serjeant of marines and 8 sea.- 
men since dead of their wounds. 

A true extract, 

Edw. Hawke Locker, 

Sec. to his excellency. 


Occurrences for July. 

July 10. — On Friday morning, guard, and the horse artillery, were 
nt sun-rise, the troops in garrison, reviewed on the island in pre- 
consisting of his Majesty’s 94th sence of the right honourable lord 
regiment 2d battalion, 8th N. I. Minto, governor-general, the right 
1st battalion, 20th N. 1. and 2d honoui able lord W. Bentinck, and 
battalion 25 tb, the governor’s body- bis staffs his excellency the com- 
^ manerd 
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jnander in chief, and his staff* 
generals Campbell, Sir W Clarke, 
and Pater, and a numerous retinue 
of other officers The troops were 
commanded by major-general Ful- 
ler, and performed the various evo- 
lutions of the field to the entire 
satisfaction of the governor-gene- 
ral, as expressed in an order trans- 
mitted by him to major-general 
Puller, after the review. 

General order hj Lord Minto, after 
the review of the \.Oth instant, 

** Lord Minto cannot refuse 
himself the gratification of express- 
ing to major-general Fuller, the 
l^eat satisfaction he experienced, 
in observing the excellent order and 
appearance of the troops which he 


bad the honour of seeing yesterday 
under his able command The 
promptitude and correctness \Mth 
which every part of the nianosa- 
vres were pei formed by every 
corps assembled on that occasion, 
while It doe', honour to the skill 
and discipline of ihe soldieis, can- 
not but reflect the highest credit on 
their officers of evei) lank 

In presentirfg very sinceiely to 
major-general Fullei this testimony 
of his esteem for the troops, k)id 
Minto takes the libeityof lequest- 
ing that his sentiments may be con- 
veyed to the several corps, in the 
manner which the majoi-general 
judges most proper 

“ Government G-^idens, 

11th July, lo07.’* 


Occurrences for August. 


Aug. 1st.— In the neighbour- 
hood of Vitzagapatam, and to the 
iiorthward of that place, consider- 
able rain has fallen. — Private letters 
mention that the country is com- 
|)letely under water froth four days 
successive rain. 

The diffetences between the 
^British supercargoes and the govern- 
ment of Canton, are in a friendly 
course of adjustment. The affair 
tad been already so far accommo- 
dated, that the Neptune, with 
whose crew the fracas accidentally 
happened, from which all the mis- 
chief arose, was allowed to com- 
plete her cargo, and to leave Chi- 
na with the other homeward-bound 
ships. 

One of the crew however was 
^eft'with chief Supercargo at 


Canton, until the final adjustment 
of the dispute. 

Subsequent accounts state, that 
intelligence had leached Penang, 
that the late differences between 
the Briiish subjects in China, and 
the government of Canton had 
been most satisfactorily adjusted. 

Aug 10. — A new Native Poor 
Fund has been established, which 
is calculated to enlarge and perpe- 
tuate the advantages, of the insti- 
tution, under a similar description, 
long established at this presiden- 
cy. What the uses and objects 
of the old, and the benefits to 
be expected by the new fund, may 
be collected from the report of the 
committee, describing the nature, 
and detailing the transactions of the 
institution.* 


* This is i^^d at length m the Appendix. 


C^ccurr 
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Occurrences for September. 


Sept. 13— The gentlemen of the 
honorable company’s service, and 
inhabitants Madras, attended at 
the parade in Fort St. George, on 
Satui day morning last, at half past 
6 o’clock, where the chief secre- 
tary to government read the leso- 
lution of the honourable the court 
of directois for the appointment 
of the honourable William Petrie, 
to the provisional government of 
Fort St Geoige. 

The event was tlien announced 
by a salute of 19 guns from the 
batteries, and three rounds of mus- 
quetry from the troops of the gar- 
rison, assembled on the parade in 
honor of the occasion. 

On Saturday last, a salute of 17 
guns was fired from the ramparts oi 
Fort St. George, on the ai rival at 
the presidency of lieutenant-gene- 
ral M'Dowall, commanding the 
centre division of the army. 

To the Right Honourable Lord WiU 
ham Cavendish Bentinck, ^c, 
MyXord, — We the undesigned 
inhabitants, such as cultivators, 
merchants, traders, artificers, manu- 
facturers, meclranics, &c. residing 
at the presidency of Fort St. George 
and Its environs, beg leave to ex- 
press the regret we fetl at the sud- 
den departure of your lordship fiom 
the goverhjment of Madras, as well 
as the loss of those blessings de- 
rived from the protection, security, 
and tranquillity we have so long en- 
joyed through the medium of your 
kind patronage, and beyond mea- 
sure your lordship's government 
and administration of justice has 
been ever mild, wise, and regular, 
in that you have been pleased to 
adopt every measure for our secu- 
rity and welfare in every instance, 
and particularly in your naving pur-> 


chased and laid np in store a large 
stock of grain for our subsistence, 
and likewise your having liberally 
and chaiitably extended relief to 
the poor inhabitants gf this country 
in the lime of calamity and famine, 
by taking such timely precautions, 
and effeciive steps, as greatly allevi- 
ate the distress, and saved us from 
the horror, of a mosi grievous famine 
both here as well as the interior 
countiy— which would otherwise 
have destroyed many thousands of 
the inhabitants for want of this 
most necessaiy article of life j we 
there foie humbly consider your 
lordship as an mstumient, under 
God, ordained for the protection of 
ns, at this pait and oilier places in 
the peninsula, and are deeply con- 
cerned, and aie impressed with 
the utmost sorrow at your Lord- 
ship’s premaiure depanuie for Eu- 
rope. 

And therefore we humbly re- 
quest your lordship will be pleased 
to acctq)t our warmest thanks, ex- 
pressive of the gratitude we owe for 
such youi lordship’s munificence, 
charily, and benevolence, during 
your loidship’s government, ear- 
nestly w ishing that the Almighty 
God may render you a prosperous 
voyage, and safe return to your na- 
tive country, whose arras will be 
extended to receive you, with every 
maik of joy j and ma^ he also be- 
stow upon you all manner of hap- 
piness both in this and the world 
to come, is the humble prayer 
of. My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most 
obedient, humble servants. 

[This address was signed by 
about three thousand principal na- 
tive inhabitants.] 

Madras, 28th September, 1807. 

Lord 
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Jjord Tf'^iUiam Bent nicies Answer to 
the Add) ess of the jiinurlyat J\a^ 
tive Inhabitants oj Madras, 
Your address is highly gratifying 
to ray feelings. It convinces me 
that the government over which 
I have had the honour to pidside, 
has not entirely failed in the dis- 
charge ot the important duties en- 
trusted to them. Let me not, how- 
ever, assume more merit than may 
be due. It is not any particular 
disposition of my own, to humane 
and chai liable actions, which enti- 
tles me to your good will. It is 
the- occasion of a great scarcity 
which has enabled me to mnnife'^t 
the real principles and intentions 
of the British goveinment. The 
orders of my supduor authoiity 
are — 

1st. To protect the free exercise 
of all religions, and to suppoit 
pagodas and mosques, mih the 
establishments belonging to them. 

2dly. To pioteet all the subjects 
of the provinces from the incur- 
sions of plundering horse, and of 
gangs of robbers by which they 
had been infested. 

3dly. To protect every man’s 
person and property by the general 
introduction of impartial laws. 

4thly To punish every one, 
both high and low, who in vio- 
lation of those laws should dare 
to lift up his hand against the go- 
vernment, or his fellow creatuie. 

5thly. To receive petitions from 
all ranks of people, and to attend 
to their reasonable complaints. 

dlhly. To treat the pnnees, al- 
lies of the company, with good 
faith, kindness, and respect. 

7thly. To maintain obedience 
among the European and Native 
troop$> to behave to them and to 


all others, servants of the com- 
pany, with justice, to recompense 
extiaordinary services, and to sup- 
port them in inhrmity and old age. 

8thly In cases of public dis- 
tress, either fiom famine, or any 
other cause, to cherish and feed the 
poor and hungry 

These are my orders ; you seem 
to think that I have execute^ them. 
Though imperfectly, I have done 
so with my best endeavours, and 
I leave this government contented 
and happy. 

I w'lll now earnestly recommend, 
that whalever changes take place, 
you will never cease to conhde in 
the goodness of the hononnble 
company, and in the disposition of 
the local government, cheerfully 
to execute their benevolent inten- 
tions,— and I leave you with a sin- 
cere belief that you will not have 
less reason to be pleased with my 
successor than with myself 

I have now only to bid you faie- 
wel, I am, and ever shall be, 
deeply interested m }ourwelfaie, 
and I trust -the Almighty Power 
wmU bless you with plenty and hap- 
piness. 

Monday, 38th September, 1807. 

Sept 30. — The 23d of Septem- 
ber being the anniversary of the 
battle of Assaye, the officers of 
the 33d regiment gave a splendid 
dinner in the regimental mess-room 
at Hydfabad, in honor of their co- 
lonel, Sir A. Wellesley, to the re- 
sident and suite, the commanding 
officer of the subsidiary force, gene- 
ral staff, and heads of corps and 
departments. A grand march, com- 
posed by captain Sydenham, to be 
called Sir Arthur Wellesley’s march, 
was played, for the first time, by 
the band of the regiraeht. 


Occurs 
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Occurrences for October. 


October 7 — On the 4 th instant, 
arrived his Majesty’s ship Psyche, 
Fleetwood Pellew, esq. captain. 
The ship, during her cruise, has 
destroyed two Dutch vessels, and 
captii ed thiee otheis; one of 
\vl ich ’ts a corvette mounting 24 
giin^, and which the Psyche has 
briiiight inm the loads with her; 
the other two prizes aie hourly 
expected 

The Dutch officers had Frenth 
commissions, and wore the Ficnch 
unifoi m 

The following is an official ac- 
count ot the sviccess that has at- 
tended this entcipi isini^ officer •— 
Psyche, at sea, off Java, Sept S, 1807. 

Sir,--- 1 have the honoui to ac- 
quaint you, th ’t, proceeding in the 
execution of yourorders ot the 18 th 
June last, his MajC'.tj’s ships Psy- 
che, and Caroline, on the 2Qih of 
August, reconnoitred the poit of 
Loinabaya, and, by a ship from 
Batavia, captnied the tollowmg 
day, ascertained the situation of 
the enemy’s line of battle ships, 
which are still inactive there, and 
represented as being in too bad a 
state to admit of repair. 

As our success in a great mea- 
sure depended on the intelligence 
the enemy might receive ot our 
appearance on the coast, not a mo- 
ment was lost in proceeding to 
Sarnarangj off which port the 
psyche was enabled to anchor, at 
midnight, the Caioline having pre- 
viously parted company in chase by 
signal ; at day-hght I weighed and 
stood into the roads, when the 
boats weie dispatched under the 
direction of lieutenaiu Kersteman, 
assisted by Mr. Charles Sullivan, 
to attack and bring out the enemy’s 


vessels there ; this service wa» 
comjdetely effected; in a manner 
highly creditable to the officers and 
men employed on it, the boats hav- 
ing taken po'jsession of, atid towed 
out from under a heavy fire from 
the batteries, an aimed schooner of 
eight guns and a large merchant 
brig. The early part of the morn- 
ing had discovered to us two ships 
and a brig at anchor outside, and 
from o e of them having the 
appearance of a ship of war, not 
a doubt was to be entertained of 
their being enemies. To be ready 
to take advantage of the fiist set- 
ting in of the sea-breeze, the cap- 
tuied vessels weie destioyed, and 
befoie noon his Majesty’s ship was 
clear of the haibour in chase of 
the enemy , whose vessels had 
weighed and stood to sea. 

I soon had the satisfaction of 
finding, that the good sailing of his 
Majesty’s shij) alfoided me a fair 
prospect of closing with the ship 
of war, and at 3 . 30 , finding us 
fast coming up with them, they all 
bore up and ran on shore, about 
nine miles to the westward of 
Saniarang ; opening, at the same 
time, a well-directed fire on us, 
which, on our anchoring in thr^ 
fathoms water, was very smartly 
returned, though apparently with- 
out much success, the shoal water 
preventing my closing as near as 1 
wished. In a few minutes^ the 
armed ship struck, and at thirty 
minutes past 4 P. M. as I was pre- 
paring to hoist the boats out, with 
an intention to attempt taking pos- 
session by boarding, the ship of 
war surrendered ; the brig shortly 
afer wards fired a broadside, and 
hauled dowm her colours. On 

being 
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being boartled, they proved to be 
the Resolutie, armed merchant ship 
of 700 tons, with a valuable cargo* 
having on board the colours and 
of the 23d European batta- 
lion, m the Dutch service^ the 
Ceres, a remarkably fine brig, in 
the Dutch company’s service, of 
32 guns, and 70 men; a month 
from Bataifia, under the convoy of 
the Scipio corvette, of 24 guns, 
and 150 men ^ the latter had sus- 
taiDed_very considerable damage, 
many shots having passed through 
her hull, her ligging much cut, 
and her commander, Monsieur 
Carrcga, mortally wounded. 

I am happy to add that they were 
all got afloat the same night, with- 
out injury, by the persevering ac- 
tivity of my officers and men. 

Gn the 1st, the. Caroline not 
having joined, and the ship’s com- 
pany considerably reduced by tlie 
absense of three officers and fitty 
men in the prizes, I was induced 
to accede to a proposal made by the 
governor of Samarang, for allow- 
ing the prisoners to go on shoie, 
the officers signing their parole, 
and proper receipts being given 
for the soldiers and seamen. 

I cannot too highly praise the 
jteal and activity displayed by the 
©ificers and men 1 have the honour 
to command, on the whole of this 
service, and I regret that tlie foice 
of the enemy did not afford a 
fuller scope to their exertions. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient 
humble Servant, 

(Signed) Fleet. B R Pellew. 

(A true copy.) 

EpwARD H. Locker, 
Sec, to his Excellency. 
To His Excellency Sir E. Pellew, 

Barr, Rear-Admiral of the Red, 
vqi Commandci-in-Chief, &c. 


Oct. 7. — For several evenings 
past an unusual luminous appear- 
ance, supposed to be a comet, has 
been seen in the west. It disap- 
pears about 8^ P. M. Jtspiogress 
18 rapid, and it seems to be fast ap- 
proaching the sun. 

Oct. 14 — The comet which has 
appeared for several evenings back, 
is receding both from the earth and 
the sun , the former is evident from 
the body of the comet being seen 
through the transparency of its tail, 
and the latter by measurement. 
By a Theodolite its magnetic bear- 
ing and altitude were nearly as fol- 
low^s : 

October 5th, at 7®. 20' mean- 
time, P. M. it bore by the N. 83® 
45' W. and its altitude w^as about 
17® 35.' 

It therefore approaches the pole 
at the mean daily rate of 1® 35' — ' 
The tail has much the appearance 
of the Milky way, ami is quite 
transparent, as a fixed star w'ns 
distinctly seen on the 5th, thiongh 
Its upper extremity. 

Royal Tiger.— -In the forenoon 
of the 1st instant, a royal tiger 
made his appearance in the canton- 
ment at the mount, when he was 
pursued by several artillerymen, 
and ascended the mount, where he 
was wounded by a fuzil ball, which 
irritated him much, and in his pas- 
sage across the mount, he struck 
two natives, one of whom is now 
lingering with^ lock jaw, the other 
not materially hurt. The tiger 
then ciossed the outer mount, when 
he was attacked by an inconsiderate * 
European, armed only with a stick, 
this mail was torn by the paws in 
his face, and bit severely in the 
thigh — he is however doing well. 
Several fruzil balls being fired into 
the animal, he was killed, and tri- 
umphantly brought into the canton- 
ment on a cart. He measured from 

the 
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the head to the end of the tail, 
jiear ten feet, and in height near 
five feet. The tyger was feeen by 
villageis the night before, a few 
miles to the southward of the mount. 
This IS the first instance of a royal 
tiger being seen in that canton- 
ment. 

Extract of a Letter from Vhagapa* 

tarn, dated October 8 , I8O7. 

A bark hovered off here all this 
day, made sail towards the road, 
brought to, fired two guns and sent 
a boat on shore ; proved to be the 
Bark Hunter, taken off here by the 
Kavenent, captain Surcouf, on the 
6 lh instant j he gave her up, saying 
she was not woith sending to the 
island The ofticer rep{)rted he 
had taken the Amral Aplin, Man- 
gles, Susannah, Trafalgar, and an- 
other, name forgot, and was on the 
Oth in chase of another vessel go- 
ing to the Sand Heads. He said 
he was in no fear of any of our 
fiigates taking him but the Caro- 
line. 

Surcouf left Toulon 4th March, 
the Islands 4th September, and 
his Clew consisted of 120 men. 

Surcouf, who is the brother of 
the one formerly in these seas, be- 
haved with the greatest kindness to 
his prisoners, hiving given them 
up every thing except their swords 5 
he took the parole, and lieutenants 
Mackenzie and Macdonagh have 
since arrived at Madras. 

Extract of a Letter from Calin^ 

gapatam, dated Jth October, 

I8O7. 

We beg leave to inform you, 
that we are in the roads, having 
been put on the Paia, just arrived, 
by captain Epton, of the French 
frigate Piedmontese, yesterday at 
ten A. M.— -We enclose you a list 
of the vessels captured by that ship, 
and the names of the commander:!^ 
and request you will have the 


goodness to send boats for us. The 
Piedmontese was in sight from us 
this mbrning, bear about N. E. by 
N. Wefuitherbeg leave to in- 
form you, since we were captured 
by her, she h^s been cruizing be- 
tween the lat. N. 17 , ai|d N. 18. 
36, and was three days close in 
with Vizagapatam, and captured a 
Danish ship off that port, nbar 
enough to have been seen by those 
on shore; the frigate had English 
colours flying at the time, and cap- 
tured all ships except the Udny 
under that flag. The Piedmon- 
tese js a frigate of the largest di- 
mensions although she has the ap- 
peal ance of a vessel of much les4 
force On leaving the Isle of France 
she had four hundred men, but 
fiom manning the different prize«i 
she has now about three hundred 
and twenty, exclusive of the Por- 
tuguese, taken from the different 
ships that have entered, or had 
been pressed into the service. — 
There is also a privateer command- 
ed by Surcouf, now in the bay, 
that IS leported to sail uncomcponly 
fast Two fiigates are expected at 
the Isle of France of similar di- 
mensions to the Piedmontese, 
called Le Italienne and Le Sultan 

One Native vessel, named the Cal« 
cutta. 

Caroline, Captain Eggleston. 

Sarah, Capidm Hentieison. 

Maria, Captaui Jamc;s, d’ed on board 
the frigate, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember. 

Eliza, Captain Sparkes. 

Udny, Captain Wallis. 

Dantsburgh, Captain Winter. 

Highland Chief, Captain Makepeace. 

Oct. 15. — The Clyde has ar- 
rived at this port, having picked 
up part of the crew of the Admi- 
ral Apliu, captured by the Pied- 
montese, that were in boats ; the 
Admiral Aphn hav ing foundered 
sea, with three other ^hips, names 
unknown 

Oct. 
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Oct. 21. — Hi? Majesty’s frigate 
Greyhound, Captain Trogbridge, 
had arrived, at the Isle of France, 
under a flag of truce, to enquire 
after the fate of the Blenheim and 
Java} his flag has been respected 
by General de Caen, who, unable 
to afford him any other intelligence 
of these ships, save that general 
report stated them to have foun- 
dered off Madagascar, gave him 
an order, addressed to all persons 
under ’ the denomination of the 
French government, diiecting them 
lo impart to Captain Troubndge all 


tliey might know concerning the 
vessels, and to afford him evety 
facility dining the contimioiice of 
his ciuise in search of his father. 

The natives of Madagasclar had 
given, It appears, a veiv correct 
desniption of the Blenheim, and 
of the repairs which she leccived 
while laying off the island, as well 
as of the person of hei late gallant, 
but nnfoitunate commander So 
that there is not the Jeast doubt of 
her having been off the island,-— 
though no further accounts have 
been heaid of her. 


Occurrences for NovrainER. 


To the' Honoralle JF Petrie, Go- 
vernor in Council, Foit St, 
George, 

The memorial of the under- 
signed field-officers of his Majesty's 
service, (serving under the piesi- 
dency of Fort St. George) whose 
commission^ of colonel have been 
cancelled, 

Sheweth, That your memo- 
rialists, while they admire the 
liberal principle manifested by his 
Majesty’s late regulations towards 
the honourable company’s service, 
cannot but bebold with regret, that 
the colonels of the honourable 
company’s service, whose commis- 
sions have been cancelled, are at 
pi esent permitted to diawthepay 
and allowance they formerly did, 
(being colonel’s full batla) while 
many of your memorialists aie in 
command of regiments, drawing 
major’s and lieutenant -colonel’s 
half-batta only^ 

Your memorialists have to ob- 
serve, that while serving in Europe, 
their holding Brevet rank entitles 
them to many advantages that in 
this country they are deprived of. 


Your memorialists, when they 
contemplate that your honour in 
council has so perfect a knowledge 
of India, aie confident that credit 
will be given them, that animated 
zeal has invanably marked the ac- 
tive operations of his Majesty’s 
aims; and that your memorialists 
shall not be found Jess deserving 
the protection of the honourable 
company, than officers of equal 
rank in their own. 

Should your honour in council 
not deem it within }our poweis to 
rcdiess the grievances complained 
of, your memorialists request that 
this memorial may be foi waided by 
the first convenient dispatch, to the 
honourable the court of directors ; 
and if not there redressed, that it 
may be laid before his most gra- 
cious Majesty in council. 

Copy of a Letter from his Excel- 
Lemy Lieut, -general Macdowall, 
which aiLompamed the Memorial, 
to the Honorable IF, Petrie. 

Mddras, Nov. 17, 1807. 

Sir, — I am impelled by duty 
and inclination to support and re- 
commend 
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commend every representation 
which comes from such repeatable 
persons as the lieutenant-colonels, 
whose names aie subscnbed to the 
accompanying memorial ; and I 
have the honour to submit it to 
your consideration 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) Hay Macdowall. 

The following is the answer 
transmitted to the above . — 

Military pepartment — Par 1 , 
The honourable the governor in 
council having taken into conside- 
ration the memorial lecently sub- 
mitted to him by certain field- 
officers of his Majesty’s service, 
on ^he subject of their allowance ; 
I am directed to acquaint you, that 
a compliance with thi-< lequest has 
been deemed nicompatiable with 
the orders of the honourable court 
of directors 

I am further directed to acquaint 
you, that the governor in council 
does not perceive any just ground 
for lecommending the memorial to 
the favourable consideration of the 
honourable court. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, &c. 

(Signed) , G Strachy, 

Secretary to Government. 
To Lieut -{general M.»c(lowall, 
Comniander in Chief 
. Fort St. George, Dec. 7, 1807. 


Nov. 18. — In a government ad- 
vert tsement beaiing date the 22d 
October last, a leward of 5,000 
St^^r Pagodas was offered by go- 
\ernment to any commander of a 
British vesvl, tvho may import 
alivo at Madras the genuine Co- 
chineal Insect, the giowth of South 
America— the following is the de- 
scription of the insects for which, 
the reward will be given, viz. 

3f(fsitq?ie, Compre^chaney Telras* 
chale, and Sylve^tre. 

The first is accounted the best, 
and the last the worst, the three 
first derive their names from the 
situation of iheir produce, the last 
is found wild, and though perhaps 
Bupeiior to the spurious insect pro- 
cured here, is not considered to be 
a desideratum. 

Nov 20. — In one of the engage- 
ments w Inch have lately taken place 
between the Persians and the people 
of Candahar, a considerable leader 
on the part of the latter was taken 
prisonei by the Persians, and while 
the battle was still raging, a stake 
was erected, and the unfoitunate 
scldiei suffered the singular martyr- 
dom of being burnt in the field of 
battle. 


OccurrQnces for December. 


Dec. 1st. — A letter from Nega- 
patam, of the ()th ultimo, state.s, 
that the ship Kitty, Captain Rapar, 
from Nagod to Calcutta, was taken 
off the Sand Heads of the 23d 
ultimo, by the Adele, of 12 guns 
and idO men, commanded by 
captain Mulas, and re-captured 
on the 29th by three Americans, 
who had been forced on board the 


Adele at the Islands, assisted bjr* 
the Lascars, after a severe scuffle, 
wherein the prize-master, whode- 
^fended himself with desperation, 
and four other Fienchraen, were 
either killed or forced overboard. 
The remaining French, four men 
and a boy, are landed, some wound- 
ed, and all suffering with the scurvy. 
The Ameiicans are severely but not 

dan- 
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dangerously wounded ; two Las- 
cars are slightly wounded. The 
Kitty is under charge of a Mr. 
Wood, the mate of the ship. 

Dec. 12.— On Wednesday the 
gth instant, the surf was observed 
to rise unusually high, and the 
clouds gathering thick and black 
to the north waid, with an increas- 
ing wind, excited apprehensions 
that a storm was at hand. During 
the evening some rain tell in occa- 
sional showers, but in ihenight,and 
during the whole of Thursday, it 
rained incessantly 5 the wind from 
the north-west giadually increased 
into a gale, which by one o’clock 
on Friday morning had acquired a 
violence that threatened every 
thing with destruction, and in this 
direction, exciting dismay and 
spreading desolation, did the wind 
blow until about 4 o’clock in the 
morning. About ^his hour the 
wind lessened, and altering its di- 
rection gradually came round to the 
Southward} during this time there 
was an awful suspense } for the ex- 
perienced in this climate anticipated 
a renewal of the work of mischief 
from the sudden abatement of the 
fitorm, and from the shifting of the 
wind. When it had completely 
veered round to the southward it 
fuddenly burst into a hunicane, the 
like of which was never before re- 
membered at Madras. 

The canal forced its banks and 
overflowed the country as^ far as 
the government bridge on one side, 
^nd beyond the powdei mills on the 
other, wheie the water was three 
feet deep. Boats^ were carried 
away, and several were found at 
the burying ground, and one near 
the government gardens. 

The sea rose much beyond its 
usual height, bringing some of the 
Massoulah boats within a few yards 
of the Custom House, and de- 


stroying others to the amount, we 
understand, of about 40 The 
surf reached Messrs. Harrington’s 
on the beach, and by its violence 
exposed four feet of the foundation 
of the house: luckily this was not 
half Its depth. One side of the 
adjoining building, the naval office, 
IS much damaged. 1 he company’s 
rice godowns near the custom- 
house weie forced open, and 
much of their contents washed 
away. Ihe sen rose clcfie to the 
ditch of the fort, and the surf 
dashed with violence over the ram- 
parts. The counterscarp at the 
N £. angle gave way, and the 
water poured into the ditch at every 
rising of the surf. The bastion at 
the northern extremity of the 
Black-Tow;"! wall gave way, and 
two guns aie dismounted into the 
sea. It is impossible to give an 
accurate, or adequate description of 
the michief this stoim has occa- 
sioned : far less can we desciibe the 
feelings of individuals who wit- 
nessed this work of destruction. — 
Trees were every where torn up 
by the roots, the houses of the 
European inhabitants have univer- 
sally suffered considerable damage, 
many were unroofed, and some 
paitially blown down. The mud 
houses of the natives are in most 
places SN^ept away, and witli 
them many also of their wi etched 
inhabitants. It is apprehended 
many thousands have perished. 
Dead bodies of men, women, and 
children, were found lying in every 
diieclion when the stoim abated. 
As the sun lose higher, so the wind, 
and rain, which had all along ac- 
companied It in torrents, gradually 
abated, and befoie noon returned 
to the northward, and by Fiiday 
evening blew again stemlily, and 
without violence from the north- 
east, During the hurricane there 

was 
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Was no thunder and lightnings 
oh hough some was experienced on 
Inday night. 

In » elating the accounts of the 
great damage snsiained, we mdst 
not omu to mention the eftecis of 
this tornado at his Majesty’s naval 
hospual.— Several ot the wards 
Were partially unioofed, and in 
some places the loof tell in to the 
imnuneiu danger of the sick be- 
neath — Foi innately, however, by 
the actiMiy ot the officers and men 
attached to the hospital^ the sick 
weie removed in time to save them, 
and we aic theiefore hapjiy to say 
no lives were lost. I'he wall sur- 
rounding the hospital has fallen in 
\anoiis parts, leaving bleaches of 
20 (eet wide— Ihe tiees are torn 
np l)y the roots, and the place ex- 
hibits one Cditinued scene of de- 
xastation. Tlie extensive wall of 
Deiit’s gaulen is injured materially, 
and in some pai ts levelled with the 
gionnd 

Black Town, St. Thome, and the 
Mount seem all to have suffeied 
alike, at the lattei place the flag 
statf ’S blown down. In the roads 
caits upset, and cattle dead weie' 
every wheie lying j all the seiitiy 
boxes were blown down j as weie' 
the steps going up to the signal 
btaft' of the toil; and the large box 
in which the cplouis are there de- 
posited, was thrown on the parade. 
As no maiket could be held, so 
many families, European and Na- 
tive, were without food nearly the 
whole of End ay. 

A Pariah vessel lying in the roads 
was stianded, and the brig Cyrus, 
which put to 6ea on the appearance 
ot the storm, returned to the roads, 
on Sunday moinuig, with the loss 
of her masts, and half full of wa- 
ter Some idea may be formed of 
the strength of the an rent and 
force of the surf^ from the circurn- 
VoL. 10. 


stance of a large portion of the ribsi 
of a ship, supposed to be the Fair he, 
captain Elliott, which was burnt la 
the roads, in 1790, throwri 

a-shore, close to Mr. Party’s go- 
downs 

To enter into a tegular detail of 
all the mischief occasioned would 
much exceed our limits, or our 
descriptive powers. We cannot> 
however, but lament that amongst 
other consequences of tlie storm ^ 
Dr Andei son’s beautiful garden has 
been destroyed This we consider 
a great lo‘^8 in a national point of 
view 5 -to the individual it must bd 
distressing, indeed, to see the labour 
of years thus destroyed in a single 
night 

Of the misery in which the na-* 
lives aie involved we can give no 
.adequate idea j unless, indeed, the 
following circumstance which has 
reached us, of the horrid resolution 
consequent to despair, in an Individ- 
dual, be considered as a proof of iho 
general sense in which they view 
their calamities. A native woman, 
after the storm, raised a pile of 
wwd in a gentleman’s coach-house, 
and, getting undeineath it with her 
child, had ihe desperate resolutiori 
to set tire to it; and thus burnt 
herself and her infant to death. 

Of the distance the storm has 
leached, w^e are, at piesent, nnabld 
to state. We have heard that it 
scarcely reached to the northward 
further than Pulicat ; to the south- 
ward It had not been felt at Pon- 
dicherry, as the American brig 
Brutus anchored in the loads early 
on Sunday morning direct front 
thence, and had not encountered 
any gale in her passage. 

In a westeily direction we are 
informed, it has reached as far as 
Conjeveram, where its ravages have 
bom much felt. 

tK 
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During Monday the 14th, a con- 
siderable quantity of rain fell, but 
unaccompanied with any violent 
wind. ' On the day following, the 
$ky was somewhat cloudy, but did 
not present an appearance of a fur- 
ther storm, although it was the full 
of the moon. 

The late hurricane did jafit reach 
80 tar as Vellore to the westwaid 5 
the European bai racks at Walla- 
jabad overflowed about two feet, 
and many native inhabitants, it is 
feared, have been lost. 

Dec 29. — On Thursday the 24 th 
instant, anchoied in the roads his 
Majesty’s ship Sceptre, captain 
Bingham, from Calcutta the 15th 
instant, having on board the ho- 
nourable Sir George Hilaro Bar- 
low, bait, and K.B. appointed, by 
the honorable court of directors, 
governor of Fort St. George and its 
dependencies. He was accompa- 
nied by captain Campbell, of the 
Bengal ^establishment. 

Sir George Barlow landed at half 
past five o’clock, at the watering 
place near the North gate, under 
a salute of nineteen guns from the 
saluting battery, where he was re- 
ceived by the honorable the go- 
vernor, attended by the members 
of council, the commander-in-chief, 
&c. and the principal inhabitants of 
the settlement, 

A salute was also fired from the 
Sceptre on Sir George’s leaving the 
ship. 

His Majesty’s Uth and 30th re- 
giments, and the Native troops in 
garrison, were under arms to re- 
ceive Sir ^.George Barlow, and 
formed a street extending from 


the North-gate to the Wallajah- 
gate. 

I’he honorable the governor’s 
body guard escorted Sir George 
BarloV imp the Fort, when be 
proceeded to the government-house: 
being sworirin at the councibcham- 
ber, under a salute of nineteen guns, 
the honorable the governor descend- 
ed to the parade, where the troops 
were formed in a square. The 
commission was here read, appoint- 
ing Sir G. H. Barlow, hart, and K.B. 
governor and commander-m-chief 
of Fort St. George. The keys of 
the gariison were now tendered, 
and his accession to this honor 
announced by the dischaige of 
nineteen guns fioni the saluting 
battery, and thiee volleys of mus- 
quetry from the troops. 

Sir George Barlow afterwards 
pioceedeJ to the government gar- 
dens, and was escoited thithei by 
the body guard. 

Friday last, the 25th Instant, 
being Chiistmas day, the same 
was observed with the usual solem- 
nity. A royal salute was fired at 
sun-rise, and the honourable the 
governor attended divine service in 
Fort St. George, where a most ex- 
cellent discourse, suited to the oc- 
casion, was delivei-ed by the Re- 
verend Edward Vaughan, from the 
second chapter of bt. Luke’s gos- 
pel, 11th verse. 

Dec. 30. — The officers of his 
Majesty's 22d dragoons have ad- 
dressed a public letter to Lieut.- 
colonel Gillespie, of his Majesty’s 
8th dragoons, expressive of their 
regret, on his retirement from th# 
command of Arcot. 
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Occurrences for 

January 12.— On Tuesday night 
a file was obseived to have broken 
out on board the brig Teresa, cap- 
tain Toiuck, in Madras Roads- 
Assistance was ininiediately sent 
from the beach, and, notwithstand- 
ing the tow-ropes weie twice buint 
in the attempt, the persons era- 
ployeii succeeded in getting her on 
shore, without any damage to the 
shipping by which she was sur- 
rounded. No lives were lost on 
the occasion. The Teresa was the 
brig lately captured, and given up 
by Surcouf. The flames conti- 
nued with great fury, until she was 
burnt to the water’s edge. 

Monday being her Majesty’s 
4)irth-day, the flag was hoisted, and 
a royal salute was fired from the 
battel y of Fort St. George on the 
occasion. A salute 6f an equal 
number of gun# was fired from H. 
M. ship Duncan, captam Wells, 
lying in the roads. 

Ihe Grab, Charles James Fox, 
arrived at Negapatam, on the 1 Ith 
January, from Padang, on the 
coast of Sumatra. She left Padang 
on the l6th December, and ex- 
perienced hard weather in the bay, 
having laid to in a gale of wind for 
near twenty-five days. On the 
23d of November there was an 
earthtjuake at Padang, and on the 
evening of the 3d IJecember, be- 
tween SIX and ieven o’clock, ano- 
ther very vseveie shock was felt. 
A large village, with all its inhabi- 
tants, situated in a valley in the 
mountains, not far from Padang, 
was completely destroyed, and no 
vestige left behind. These very 

tK 
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awful phaenomena were preceded 
by very heavy falls of rain in all 
November, and severe gales of 
wind : the waters rushed down in 
toi rents from the hills, the sea rose 
rear five feet, many lives were 
lost, and much damage sustained 
by the inhabitants. 

A special Admiralty Sessions was 
held in the Court-house of Fort 
St. George, on Wednesday, the 
25th January, before the hon. the 
Chief Justice, for the trial of lieu- 
tenants James Munro Robison, and 
George William Rawlins, of his 
majesty’s 14th regiment of foot, 
who were indicted for the wilful 
murder of Jolin Norton Matthews^ 
fifth officer of the honourable com- 
pany’s ship Royal George, on the 
llth of October last. 

Mr Anstrutber, counsel for the 
prosecution, stated the circum- 
stances of the case to the jury, 

— Tymon, sutgeon of the 
Royal George, stated, that the de- 
ceased, M’’ Matthews, was killed 
on the llth of October, on this 
side the Cape of Good Hope, on 
board the Royal George, at sea, 
on a voyage from England to the 
East Indies. The witness was pre- 
sent at the examination of the body, 
which was examined by the sur- 
geon of the 14th regiment. It 
appeared that a pistol ball had pe- 
netrated the bead of the deceased, 
which occasioned his death. 

William Charles, private in the 
I4th regiment, swore, that on the 
night of the llth of October last, 
he saw, between the hours of nine 
and ten, Mr. Robison, the prisoner, 
i on 
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on the fprecastle. Mr Rawlins 
was on the stai board side. Mr. 
Rawlins gave Mr. Robison a pistol: 
that Mr Rawlins called our, “ are 
you leady ?” He heaid Mr Mat- 
thews say, all leady j” on which 
Mr. Rawlins waved his hat, and 
Mr. Robison hied. Mr Matthews 
instantly fell, and was taken from 
the deck. 

Cross examined by IMr Maish.--- 
Witness was about three yards 
from Mr. Rawlins, and about six 
yards from Mr Robison, at the 
time he fired. Did not hear Mr. 
Robison speak. Does nut know if 
he had a red jacket on, but thinks 
he had. Witness, howevei, knew 
him. Saw jVIr Rodd, fourth ofii- 
cer, on the foiecastle. 

Daniel Young, private, confirm- 
ed the account of the preceding 
witness, with the addition that the 
deceased said, all ready,” and 
then snapped his pistol, which 
missed fire, and, immediately after, 
he heard the report of a pistol, and 
saw Mr. Matthews fail, but docs 
not know by whom the pistol was 
fired. 

John Everett, seaman, deposed, 
that he was on the forecastle of the 
Royal George on the evening of 
the 11th October: that he was 
waked out of his sleep by Mr. 
Rodd, who told him to go down and 
call Mr. Matthews, which he did. 
He returned to the forecastle, and 
8aw a soldier officer on the starboard 
side, leaning against the rail. Does 
not know the officer’s name, but is 
acquainted with his person, (witness 
pointed at Mr. Robison ) Saw Mr. 
Rawlins on the forecastle. Mr. 
Rawlins and the other soldier officer 
had each a pistol in his hand, saw 
Mr. Matthews walk over to the star- 
board side of the forecastle. Witness 
then went down upon the main- 
deck j heard somebody say are } oa 


ready.” Saw the deceased point 
his pistol, and heard it snap in the 
pan, and, in about ten seconds 
after, witness heaid the repoit of a 
pistol, and went on the forecastle, 
where he saw Mr. Matthews lying 
down bleeding. Next morning at 
nine o’clock saw he was dead 

Cl OSS examined by Mr. Marsh ; 
states the transaction to have ta- 
ken pi ice after the Royal George 
had doubled the Cape.— Does not 
know if It was a moonlight night. 
Witness says, that the othcer lean- 
ing against the rail had on a Hue- 
coloured coat. 

I'he learned judge here called on 
the piisoneis for their defence, 
when Mr. Robison observed, that 
he wished to submit a few observa- 
tions he had in writing to the juiy; 
but, as he was extiemely agitated, 
he begged that it might be lead by 
his counsel. 

The piisoner’s defence, by the 
permission of the court, w\as then 
lead. 

My Lord, and Gentlemen , 
of the Jury, 

It has been intimated to me, that 
by the rules and practice of crimi- 
nal couits, the learned counsel, 
who assist me on this awful occa- 
sion, cannot addiess you upon the 
facts of my defence. I have, 
therefore, i educed into writing a 
few plain observations, which seem' 
to me material to my own vindica- 
tion, and by consequence to that 
of my fiiend, who stands here my 
associate and fellow-sufferer under 
this accusation. 

Gentlemen, if it were becoming, 
or necessary, to d!J>peal to your 
feelings, by any of those topics 
which might dispose you to mingle 
commiseration and kindness with 
the stern and grave offices of jus- 
tice, such topics would be amply sug- 
gested. 
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gested,bythe very nature of the crime 
itself, of winch we are indicted. 
Abstracted fioin the awful denun- 
ciations of the law, the accusa- 
tion Itself, to minds not dead to the 
sensibilities ot our nature, must be 
consideied as a niattei of the most 
painful inijuietude. 1 might also 
adveit to the peiil of life, and of 
reputation, which is deaior than 
life, and to othei pertuibations in- 
cident to a situation, in which 
those, who aie called on to redeem 
then innocence, must often undei- 
go sufferings, as severe ns those 
which the law uiflicls upon tiled 
and demonstrated guilt. 

But, gentlemen, there is a bitter- 
ness in our situation beyond this. 

I allude to the melancholy subject 
ir-ielf of (his pioceduie. I speak 
not the phiase of dissimulation, 
but the urieiance of uncounteifeit- 
ed feeling, when I piofoss my sor- 
row foi the fatal issue of the quar- 
lel, and foi the unfortunate seues 
of ciicuinstances that impelled me 
into a dispute, which has torn a 
fellow cieature from existeuce in 
the strength of his days and the 
promise of his youth Whatever 
becomes of me, in every period 
and foitune of my life, I shall w'eep 
over this passage of it, I will not 
say, the teats of lepentance for 
guilt j but the unaffected sorrows 
of my soul for the worst adveisily 
by which I have yet been visited. 

Gentlemen, may 1 also be par- 
doned, if m this serious hour, I 
beseech you to banish fiom your 
memoiies, every whisper concern- 
ing this melancholy subject, that 
may have reached your ears i Not 
that I am diffident of the integrity 
and rectitude with which you will 
execute your duties ; but it is 
possible that you may have heard 
some representations of the trans- 
action. It is equally possible, that 


those representations may have 
come to you with the usual incoi- 
rectness to which the themes of 
public conversation are liable, and 
perhaps tinciui ed withthe calumnies 
of the mahcious, and distorted by 
the misconceptions of the ignorant. 
But happily, gentlemen, in an 
English court of justice the accused 
paity finds a sure refuge from the 
weight of popular crimination. 
With these lemarks I shall proceed 
to a rapid but correct nairative of 
ilic principal circumstances whicli 
pieccded the lamentable occur- 
rence. I trust, that I am not guilty 
of an unbecoming confidence, in 
expiesaing moie than a hope, that 
those ciicuinstances will shew, that 
no pan of my conduct has been in- 
fluenced by that malice towards the 
decea3ed,wh!ch will be told, by the 
enlightenedjudge of the court, con- 
stitutes the legal, as well as the mo- 
ral ciiaracter of the crime for which 
1 am indicted 

Gentlemen, I solemnly declare 
that no ill will or animosity against 
Mr Matthews ever entered into my 
feelings I had disappioved of an 
indecorum in the behaviour of Mr. 
Matthews tow^aidsone of the wo- 
men belonging to the regiment of 
\vhich I was an officer. Of that 
indecorum, which was too public, 
and too unguarded, not to fall 
fiequently under my observation, 
I had expressed my disapprobation. 
It w^as the subject of general re- 
maik through the ship, and I was 
far from being the loudest or the 
severest of those who made their 
strictures upon the circumstance. 
Unhappily, however, Mr. Mat- 
thews was induced to attribute to 
me the chief share in animadver- 
sions which were almost general, 
and to single me out as the. object 
of the most bitter resentment. 

Gen- 
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Gentlemen, from this time to 
the day of this melancholy affair, 
pothiiig passed between us worthy 
pf observation. I had quieted in my 
mind the transient indignation I 
might have felt, and must be allow- 
ed tof§el, at the unmerited lan- 
guage which I had leceived on 
^several occasions from Mr. Mat- 
thews. My SI lence under language 
w'hich is usually considered, in the 
intercourse of gentlemen, to be 
scarcely expiable, but by the most 
public and instant apology, will 
negative, I trust, all intention on my 
part to call out Mr. Matthews, and 
will shew that I could not have 
been goaded into such a measure 
but by indignities to which no hu- 
man patience could submit. On 
tlie 1 1th of October I was on duty, 
and was going to the captain of the 
fjay, on deck, to make my report, 
when 1 observed the deceased stand- 
ing directly under the ladder, look- 
ing at me, and at the same time 
looking at me sternly in the face 
1 simply asked hirp, if by that 
gesture he meant to insult me. 
He said, no, sir, but you are a 
damned lying scoundrel for propa- 
gating false reports in the ship 
about me.’^ Some iiritating lan- 
guage having taken place, we came 
to blovys and were afterwards sepa- 
rated. I naturally supposed that 
(he business would rest here, for 
the remainder of the voyage, espe- 
pially as I was determined, though 
by no means the aggressor in the 
quarrel, to take i o more notice 
of Wrhat had happened, and to 
banish it wholly from my mind. 
And, gentlemen, give me leave to 
say, that the fatal event, and this 
solemn procedure, won|d have 
been prevented but for the conduct 
pf the deceived, who the very 
pight before, had declared his de- 
^ertpmatlou to phallen|e me, au4 


who was also observed on the 
morning of this very day looking 
after me, and peeping at me 
through the netting of the great 
cabin, where I was sitting. But 
if any doubt cpiild be entertained 
of the intention of the deceased 
either to challenge me himself, or 
to duve me by meditated insult 
into a situation, which admitted 
of no altei native but of my chal- 
lenging bun, the subsequent part 
of bis conduct on this day will ma- 
nifest his intention beyond all con- 
troversy. 

About four hours after this ren- 
contre, I was walking on deck wuth 
two or three of the officers of the 
regiment. Mr. Matthews was on 
the same side of the ship. There 
was then a considerable leaning 
of the vessel on one side, as it was 
blowing rather fresh. About the 
third or fourth time of passing, 
the deceased, probably by accident, 
having come nearer to me by 
several planks, slightly touched 
my right elbow. The contact on 
my part fiom the inclination of the 
ship was unavoidable, Mr. MaW 
thews^ iiowever, instantly turned 
round and said to me, You had 
better not shove against me again. 
Sir.” My reply was,‘‘ that I had not 
done so, and that he ought to have 
kept out of the way.” The next 
time of passing, he came immedi- 
ately a-breast of me, and addressed 
me nearly thus, You are a damn- 
ed blackguard.” I maeje no reply, 
but desisted from walking the deck, 
and went under the awning, where 
SIX or seven of the officers pf the 
regiment were assembled, and wait- 
ing for dinner, when the deceased 
again came up to me and called me 
“ a cowardly lying scoundrel, a 
rascal,’* and poured-out a ponsi- 
deiable flow of abuse, the parti- 
culars pf which if would be hardly 
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decent to dwell upon. When I 
went into the cuddy to dinner, 
Mr. Matthews followed me close 
to the door, with the same oppro- 
brious and insulting language. This 
language was adilressed to me in 
the presence and hearing of nearly 
all my brother officers 5 of those 
who, from the rules and maxims 
of military life, would have been 
impelled to disclaim all intercourse 
with one, who, by a tame submis- 
sion to the accusation, had virtual- 
ly acknowledged himself to be a 
coward and a liar. I cannot de- 
scribe ray suffering under this iti- 
sult. It left no other impression 
on my mind than that of Mr. Mat- 
thew’s determination to drive me 
to the last extremity of wounded 
honour, and to try, by a series of 
experiments, the limits of my en- 
durance under the foulest of im- 
putations. Gentlemen, the result 
I will not particularize. The time 
and place was the choice of the de- 
ceased. — I declare in the presence 
of Almighty God, that I went out 
with Mr. Matthews, solely to seek 
that satisfaction to which I thought 
my character entitled. I disclaim 
with the utmost solemnity the in- 
tention of dipping my hands in his 
blood. 

Such, gentlemen, were the pro- 
vocations, that hurried me to this 
fatal, but inevitable measure. I am 
not tormented with a captious and 
irritable sense of indignity. But the 
uniform tenor of the defiances I had 
received, left no other feelings on 
my mind, but the conviction that he 
was determined to leave me no 
other alternative. The words which 
he used, have in many cases been 
deemed, in courts of criminal law, 
sufficient grounds to grant an in- 
formation, or to support an indict- 
ment for sending a challenge. In 
their constructions of such words 


the courts have referred to the com- 
mon feelings and understandings 
of men, as the surest rule of in- 
terpretatiou And, gentlenreu, 
mingling, as you will do, a regard 
to the infii rallies of man *3 nature 
in the construction you are about 
to put on my conduct, ;oii will not 
suppose that 1 could have pur- 
chase^ a mean and contemptible 
safety, by affecting to misunder- 
stand the import of words and 
phrases, concerning which the grave 
judges of the law, reasoning in con- 
formity to the universal sense of 
mankind, have put one uniform in- 
terpretation, and that I could have 
passively submitted to a disgrace 
which, from the habits of thinking 
at present prevalent in the world, 
must have rendered the rest of 
my life friendless and wretched. 

Gentlemen, I am an officer of 
the British army. How could I 
have led others on to honourable 
danger, or participated in the ho- 
nourable rewards of military en- 
terprize, with a character stained 
with the imputation of cowardice } 
I presume not to urge any thing 
against the laws of God or of man. 
But you cannot ascertain the quali- 
ty of my actions without some 
regard to the perplexities of my 
situation. Such is the present con- 
stitution of society, that circum- 
stances must sometimes arise, to 
drive us into an unwilling struggle 
between the allegiance which we 
owe to reason and religion, and the 
influence which the estimation of 
others must always have over hu- 
man conduct. In military life, the 
prejudices of the world cannot be 
resisted with impunity. We are 
surrounded by their entanglements. 
He who flies from them flies to de- 
gradation and exile. He stands 
alone amongst his species, cast out 
from the very family of mankind j 

dis« 
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disowned and abandoned amongst 
the common progeny of natuie. 

Gentlemen, 1 am no advocate 
"for, these opinions. But I am re- 
mindhg you, that in the military 
life, where the good opinion of 
mankind is the vital an which we 
breathe, tb^^se prejudices have acr 
quired a strong and inveterate domi- 
nion, and that theie are circum- 
stances of extreme insult and in- 
• dignity, under which without any 
warrantable exercise of candour 
ypu might suppose, that a young 
man, whose prospects of piesent 
fcomfort and future advaneement 
wholly depend on the piotession 
into which he had entered, must 
|)e compelled to bend to public opi- 
nion.— Again, let me declaie, that 
I am no advocate for these maxims, 
^uthe who condemns them cannot 
always oppose them. Religion 
discountenances them. The law 
inhibits them . but unhappily exam- 
ple sanctions them j and it is to be 
feared^ that this conflict will conti- 
nue to be unequal, so long as hu- 
man weakness is driven to choose 
|)etween the silent approbation of 
, ^he heart, and the solitary triumphs 
pf the conscience on one side j 
apd an exile Iroiu social life, and a 
lingering existence amidst the scofl's 
pnd reproaches of the world, on 
me other. 

Gentlemen, my life is in your 
glands j I know that you will exe- 
pnte your duty faithfully and con- 
scientiously. But I trust that your 
yerdict will resfote me to society 
i)y dflivering me from an accusa- 

i ion, wh»ch imputes to me that de- 
iberato malignity, wdnch nevpr 
induenp^d me in any transaction of 
ipy life, and which, I trust, also, 
will be found hot to haye entered 
jpy bosom, in any period of this 
papst lamentable dispute,” 

' Mr. ^ars|i and Green way 


counsel for the p>risoners, then cal-# 
led 

Caplan Shea, of II M.’s I4th 
legiment, who stated that he was 
near the poop just before dinnei on 
the llth ot October, when he 
heard the deceased address Mr. Ro- 
bison in the following language, 
“ you aie a cowardly lying scuun- 
diel, you are a damn’d liai, and I 
will thrash you as long as I can 
stand over you that this language 
was used in the presence of neatly 
all tlie officers ot the legiment 

Mr Jaikson, suigion, swoie, 
that he was on deck a short time 
before dinner on Sunda) the llth 
ot October. lie wms walking 
with captains Shea and Stanners. 
Mr. Robison joined them. The 
wind was tresii. They were on 
the windwaid side, and Mr. Mat- 
thews w'as walking on the saino 
side. The ship gave a lurch, and 
Mr. Matthews touched Mr. Robi- 
son s elbow. Mr Matthews in- 
stantly said, don’t shove me, Mr. 
Robison Mr. Robison denied his 
having pushed him, and that it 
was the roll of the ship. The next 
turn Mr. Matthews said, it you 
jostle me again, I shall knock you 
down ; and afterwards said, you 
are a blackguaid,” and continued 
abusing Mr. Robison, who said to 
me, IS It possible tor flesh and blood 
to bear this ? Mr. Robison retired 
towaids the cuddy door, where a 
number of offceis w'ere waiting 
for dinner 3 that the deceased came 
up and told Mr. Robison he was a 
lying scoundrel, a coward, and other 
opprobrious epithets. 1 he conver- 
sation on the quaiter-deck was in a 
low tone of voice, bnt the language 
used by Mr. Matthews to Mr. Ro- 
bison, as he was going into tha 
cuddy, was in a veiy loud voice aa 
if it was intended to be heard by 
every |?ody— Mr. Jackson sat by 
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Mr, Robison at dinner, when he ap- 
peared to be much distressed 

Cross-examined by Mr. Aiistru- 
ther.— Has known Mr.Robison and 
Mr Rawlins for three yeais; knows 
Mr Robmson to be a peaceable and 
well-disposed character— does not 
think him capable of harbouring 
malice against any human being 

Captain Henry confirms the e\i- 
dence of the preceding witne.'»s, as 
well with legard to the abusive 
language at the cuddy door, as to 
the peaceable character of Mi Ro- 
binson. Mr Rawlins he stated to 
have been the subaltern of his com- 
pany ever since he had joined the 
regiment. 

Lieutenant-colonel Watson, the 
commanding officer, and major 
Miller, of the regiment, gave the 
prisoners an excellent character, and 
stated that they bad never known 
either of them engaged m any dis- 
pute whatever since they had joined 
the regiment. 

Captain Shea, re-examined by 
Mr. Marsh, stares that Mi Robi- 
son IS the subaltern of the lompany 
he commands, and from his know- 
ledge thinks him incapable of har- 
bouring malice against any human 
creatine. 

The learned chiel justice summed 
up, and stated with gieat pei.spi- 
cuity the principles of the law of 
homicide 

The Jury retired foi half an 
hour, and bi ought in a verdict of 
Not Guilty, 

Law. 

Sessions of Oyer and Terminer, 

Jan. 27. — On Thursday hst, 
the Quarterly Sessions of 0 )er and 
Terminer, and general gaol deli- 
very, were held at Madias, before 
the honorable Sir T A Stiange, 
iknight, duet justice, when the fol- 


lowing gentlemen were sworn of 
the grand juiy : — 

B Rot buck, Esq Foreman. 
Miiniio' P It Esq J Binriy, E q. 

T. B Hurdis, Enp f • Burnaby, Esq. 
j.MDuwdii Emj. W ‘Td^liari,Es* 
R Sht I son, E.q. G. Knox, Esq, 

G. Snacbfy, Estp D Pu^h, Esq, 

E Coxe, Esq. J. B nny, Esq. 

W Cook, E^q. E Dint, Eiq. 

M T. Hairis, Esq. J Hodgsoiq Esq. 
W. Oliver, E t] M. Rowonh, Esq. 

W Abbott, Esq. 

The chief justice, addressed 
the grand jury in the following 
terms — 

Gentlemen of the grand jury,— 
The inleival since the last quarterly 
silting of this court has, accord- 
ing to the report of the calendar, 
accumulated a numbei of cases for 
that cnqiniy to vihich you have 
been jiist sworn - -You are pledged 
by your oath to make them with 
in panidliiy \ independently of 
W'hich, )our station and charac- 
leis in society confiim the assu- 
rance that they will be conducted 
with that atienlion which is the 
hist requisite towards forming 
a sound pw'gment, and with ih^ 
discnmmatiun that is essential to 
the ui coveiy of truth —— The 
chaiges tliai will be brought be- 
fore you consist, as usual, princi- 
pally of simple larcenies, with 
the addition however of at least 
two veiy bad cases of homicide, 
Ii IS indeed quite melancholy, and 
not a little opprobrious to the British 
name in India to reflect, that in a 
battalion of one of his Majesty’s 
regiments, set ving at piesent at a 
distant station under the govern- 
ment of this presidency, there ap- 
pears to have diffused itself such a 
spiiitot rancour, and such a hard- 
ened wanionness exists, that if not 
dihgeniiy enquired into and re- 
pressed by the most exemplary 
penalties of die law^ mtist bid fair 

to 
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to excite in those parts in which, 
unhappily for them, the corps to 
‘which I allude is posted, a repetition 
of something like those scenes of 
horror at which, in a neighbouring 
garrison, to whatever causes to be 
ascribed, it is not yet so very long 
since the stoutest here were appalled. 
Whence the delusion has sprung, 
I know not j but it would seem 
to be the opinion of the privates 
of this corps, that, in order to be 
discharged from it, they have only 
tocommit a murder, and fOr this pur- 
pose It would appear to be sutiici- 
ent with them at all times, that a 
native is at hand. To excite to it, 
no provocation earthly is wanted, 
or waited for. It is inducement 
sufficient With them for the perpe- 
tration of the most enormous of 
crimes, upon unoffending and de- 
fenceless fellow-creatures, that it 
will be the means (it seems) of get- 
ting to Madras. What the specu- 
lation may be beyond this I pro- 
fess to be ignoiant. The instance 
Is by no means new. There have 
been more than one of the kind in 
my personal experience ^ and they 
have terminated m capital sentences 
founded upon the clearest convic- 
tions, and under which the despe- 
rate and wretched culprits have suf- 
fered. Acaseofa similar description, 
as it should seem, will be before you, 
upon which I think you will be of 
opinion, so far as I can gather from 
the informations, that you can have 
but little option as to the propi lety 
of finding a bill. I may make the 
like observation upon the other 
homicide. You will, I fear, have 
reason for deepiuig them both to 
he cases that will scarcely admit of 
your balancing, as to whether the 
bills t,hat will be submitted to you, 
shall or shall not be found. 

tte chief justice made some 
remarks on the offence of larceny. 


as connected with the particular 
cases in the calendar, and conclu- 
ded with referring the grand jury 
to the commencement of their en- 
quiries into the matters preferred to 
them. % 

An indictment was found against 
W. Smith, matross of the 1st bat- 
talion of artilleiy, for the wilful 
murder of his wife, Victoria Smith, 
on the 23d of July last, at Quilon, 
in the dominions of the Rajah of 
Travancore, by giving her several 
mortal bruises, of which she died. 

The prisoner was tried on Friday 
last ; and the following is an ex- 
tract of the proceedings. 

It appeared by the evidence of 
several witnesses, that, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day stated in the indictment, the 
prisoner had found his wife in the 
kitchen of a neighbour in a state 
of intoxication. In consequence 
of which he gave her several blows 
on the face and head with his fist j 
and then taking her by the arm, 
pulled her out of the house, she 
abusing him all the time. When 
arrived at the road, in the front of 
thj kitchen, she fell down, (whe- 
ther from intoxication alone, or by 
a blow fiom the prisoner, did not 
clearly appear,) and the prisoner 
then gave her three kicks on the 
bieast with his foot, (one witness 
said he jumped upon herj) but 
desisted from further violence, on 
a woman present representing to 
him that he ought not to beat his 
wife. The deceased was then ta- 
ken into the bouse, and the pri- 
s6ner went away. About seven in 
the eveniiK^,, the prisoner returned 
to his hou^e just as his wife ex- 
pired, upon which he threw him- 
self upon the body and cried very 
much. 

It further appeared that the de- 
ceased was m the habit of getting 
iatox« 
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intoxicated, and that in order to 
procure liquor, she would spend 
all her husband’s pay, and even 
sell his clothes. 

Mr. Wyse, a surgeon, deposed 
to the appearance ot the body of 
the deceased, which he examined 
after death Theie were exteinally 
on the chest seveial biuises j be 
tween the flesh and ribs there was a 
large quantity of extravasated blood, 
as well as in the cavity of the tho- 
rax, immediately beneath the part 
externally discoloured. There was 
no appearance of any large blood 
vessels having been ruptured. The 
bruises on the head were merely 
superficial. The surgeon had no 
doubt that the blows she had re- 
ceived had been the cause of her 
death. 

The prisoner in his defence said, 
that he was himself in a state of 
intoxication j that he was provoked 
by constantly finding his wife drunk, 
and by her abusing him, to sinke 
her, but without any intention of 
doing tier any serious mischief. 

The learned judge summed up 
the evidence with clearness and 
precision j and the jury, after re- 
tiring for near an hour, returned 
with a verdict of Manslaughter, 
Judgment was postponed. 

On Saturday last, W. Cogan, 
private of his Majesty’s 34 »h regi- 
pient, was tried for the vviltul mur- 
der of Roshumbeg, sepoy of the 
2 d battalion yxh regiment Native 
infantry, at Bellary, on the 27ih of 
September last. 

It appeared in evidence, that the 
prisoner and the deceased were 
each doing duty as cent inrls over 
three pi isoners, confined ui a choul- 
try near the main guaid. The pii- 
soner mourned with bis bayonet 
only in his band, and hisfiieUuk 
was placed against the wall on the 
of (be chguUr/. 


About four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 27th, the guard, who 
were going the rounds, heard the 
report of a musquet, and conceiv- 
ing the sound to come fiom the 
spot where the prisoner and the 
sepoy were on duly, proceeded 
thither. They found the sepoy ly- 
ing bleeding on the ground, and 
the prisoner walking quietly on his 
post near him, with his bayonet in 
ins hand Ihe prisoner’s musket 
was lying about three paces from 
the (deceased, and the corporal of 
the guard obseived it had been 
recently dl‘^cllarged He asked the 
piisoner how the deceased came in 
that situation ? He replied that the 
sepoy had shot himself, that he 
must have taken his, the prisoner's 
musket, whilst he was within side 
the chonltiy. On the ariival of 
the officer of the day, the prisoner 
said, he had observed the sepoy 
fiddling with his musket, and that 
he shot himself whiKi he, the prir 
soner, was matching on his post 
with his I ack towaids the deceased. 
The officer, on examining the body, 
found ihe man shot in the back, 
and on looking at the firelock, 
observed there was no suing to the 
trigger by which the man could 
have managed to have shot himself 
in such a part; he therefore di- 
rected the prisoner to be relieved, 
taken into custody, and confined 
in the main guaid Here the pri- 
soner’s pouch was examined, and 
was found to contain twelve roufids 
of ball-raitridge, which was the 
number wiih which he had mount- 
ed guaid. The pouch of the sepoy 
was also examined, and six rounds 
weie there, which also was the 
usud allowance. 

A private soldier stated his hav- 
ing misled a balhcaitridge out of 
his pouch, during the morning of 
the 20th of September^ and which 
circum- 
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circumstance he repeated to the 
Serjeant and corporal ot the guard. 

A corporal and two privates 
proved, that in the afternoon of 
the 26th of September, the pn- 
soner had told them that he would 
take his own life, or that of some 
other person before he went oft' 
guard. To one of them, of the 
name of Green, he said, if. you 
hear of any thing happening tome, 
take care of my clothes which >ou 
have got from the washerwoman. 
A soldier of the name of Riley had 
heard Cogan say, during that day, 
that in fourteen days be would be 
on his way to Madras. 

The deceased died, it is sup- 
posed, immediately after he re- 
ceived the shot. 

Mr. Bruce, assistant - surgeon, 
stated, that he examined the de- 
ceased, and had reason to think the 
ball had entered by his back, be 
cause the deceased’s clothes had 
been torn in that pait, singed, and 
covered with gun - powder, not 
merely his outer jacket, but also 
a calico waistcoat underneath. — 
The ball had entered at the inte- 
lior extremity of the shoulder, 
And bad come out just at the nip- 
ple. The wound before was some- 
what lower than the wound behind, 
which induced him to think, that 
the ball had been fired from a posi- 
tion somewhat elevated. 

Witness observed there was no 
itring to the trigger of the prison^- 
er’s musket. Has no doubt that 
the wound thiough the sepoy’s 
body, was the cause of his death. 

The choultry had a few steps 
up to it, and the centlnels were to 
parade in front of this, on the 
level ground. 

The prisoner in his defence said, 
that he was planted centinel with 
his bayonet^ and placed his musket 


against the * wall of the choultry, 
at two in the morning of the 27 th 
of September, that at four o’clock 
he heaid the report of a musket, 
that he then came out of the choul- 
try, not / fore, and seeng the sepoy 
lying bleeding, he called out loudly 
thiee times to the serjeant of the 
guard. 

The prisoner called three wit- 
nesses, who stated that they heard 
the prisoner call out for the ser- 
jeant of the guard. One of these 
soldiers said, as he was going to 
the Bazar, he saw, as he passed 
the choultry yard, a sepoy go into 
it. This was about ten minutes 
before he heard the report of the 
musket. 

None of the witnesses examined 
during the tiial, except the three 
before stated, had ever heard the 
prisoner say, he would take his 
own, or any other man’s, life, nor 
that he wished to go to Madras. 

Seijeant Derby and corporal 
Woodcock gave the prisoner a 
good character. 

The learned judge now summed 
up the evidence, commenting on 
every part of it, and explaining, 
with perspicuity, how the various 
paits of it affected the prisoner, 
either as it tended to his condem- 
nation or acquittal. Having also 
stated the law of the case, as re- 
quiring the proof of malice in a 
charge of murder, and shewing 
how far the piisoner had evinced 
a malicious intention, (supposing 
him to be the man who had actu- 
ally filed the shot from the musket) 
he left the facts to the determin- 
ation of the jury The jury then 
retired, and returned in about half 
an hour, with a verdict of guilty. 

The prisoner was then removed 
from the' bar to be brought up for 
judgment on a future day. 


m 
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The folloiving detail of the pira- 
tiud seizure of the Lrigt Admi^ 
•nil Troul ridge, by part of her 
crew, communicated by Captain 
A Wallace and Mr, Thomas 
Barnes. 

On the 21st of August, 1807, 
the brig, Admiral Troubndge, was 
l)ing at anchor off the Kiand of 
Sooloo. At about five, P. M. 
we weie on board, when captain 
Wallace gave his directions about 
the duty of the ship, and we re- 
tui ned to the shore about seven in 
the evening At this tune the crew 
appeared satisfied, and no appre- 
hensions weie entei tamed for the 
safety of the vessel. About mid- 
night we weie a 1 aimed by our 
people stationed at the house for 
a guard, with information that a 
gun held been liied on bonid, and 
that the bng was under weigh, 
standing out from the roads j we 
observetl her toi some time, sup- 
posing that she was shdiing her 
biith , but tindino that she was 
diifling fast to tlie north-east pait 
of the isiaiid, with little wind, we 
conjectured the vessel was cut olf, 
though at a loss to know' by wdiat 
means. As the people on shore 
were quiet, and no boa^s seen 
moving on the w’ater, w^e con- 
cluded that the crew' must have 
over-povveied the othceis and seiz- 
ed the vessel. 

Mr. Barnes then waited on the 
head datoo, and begged ot him to 
Older out the prows after lier j but 
at that hour, it being impracticable, 
he promised to disparch them 
foon as they were ready. 

In the morning of the 22d, 
the bug was in siglit from the 
house, the wind having been light 
and unfavourable for cleaiiiig the 
island ; we waited on the Sultan, 
and begged he would send the 
prows oi^t immediately. And in 


order to hasten their dispatch, of- 
fered a lewaid of 5000 Spanish dol- 
lars to those who might letake the 
vessel. He consulted with some of 
the principal people, and desired 
us to go to the head datoo, who 
would give oidcrs respecting the 
prows On seeing him we weie 
intoimed, that a boat had left the 
bug with' four men, and captain 
Wallace was so well persuaded of 
thetiuth of this lepoit, that he 
aimed himself, and embarked in 
a small boat, with some Sooloonese 
and Seacunny, determined to get 
on boaid if possible, under an iclCwt 
that if the iingleadeis hid Iplt hei, 
the jascars would assist Imn against 
any others w’ho might beconctined 
in the mutiny. 

He neaied the brig sufficieptly 
to litar the people woiking, before 
he found the leport untrue j and 
then received tlie dischaige of six 
guns and swivels from the stein ; 
on the hung of which the Natives 
jumped into the w^ater, excepting 
one man, who stood up, and fired 
two muskets at the bug* he then 
retained, and leached liie town m 
safety, bet ween iom and live o’clock 
that atternoon, having left her with 
all sail set, standing to the east- 
ward. 

In the evening, the datoo left 
the town, with three large picvvs 
well manned and ai med, act onqiani- 
ed by his own chosen slaves j it then 
being calm, and the advantage of 
rowing, we had great hopes of his 
coming up with the ve^-sel. 

Between one and two o’clock 
of the morning of the 23cl, we 
were much suipu'-ed wuh the ap- 
pearance of Mi.W. Sharpe, the 
chief officer, covcied with blood, 
and severely wounded : he had 
been sent away from the Bng the 
pieceding evening, with two Sea- 
cunnies and three others, not con- 
cern).i 
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cerned in the mutiny, and from 
them we learn'ed the following 
particulars : — 

''Mr. Sharpe stated, that he 
retired to his cabin about nine, 
P. M. on the 21st, and left Mr. 
C. B. Lloyd, t^e second officer, 
in chaige of the deck, from eight 
to twelve, and had not the least 
apprehension of danger fiom the 
crew, knowing of lu disaffection. 
That to the best of ins knowledge, 
it was between eleven and twelve, 
when he was alarmed with some 
cries, and a noise like clashing of 
swords, on which he ran to the 
steerage, and looked up the hatch- 
way, when one of the people made 
a stab at him with a boarding pike; 
he returned to his cabin for fire- 
arms, and a Manilla Seacunny and 
Malay Lascar rushed dowm with 
cutlasses, on whom he discharged 
a pistol, and wounded the Sea- 
cunny in the arm. The repoit of 
the pistol deteried others coming 
down for some lime, till a Sepoy 
stationed below as a guard, seized 
him round the waist, and called to 
others for assistance : in this inter- 
val Mr. Sharpe called on Mr. 
Lloyd, and leceived no answer, 
for, alas ! Mr. Lloyd was no more. 
Shortly after many others came 
down, and he was ovei powered, 
after defending himself to the ut- 
most. In the tumult he received 
a severe cut in the neck, which, 
with many other cuts and stabs, 
occasioned a great loss of blood, 
so as to render him unable to stand, 
and the villains then supposed he 
was murdered. Finding, however, 
he was not dead, they extended 
their mercy so far as to bind his 
hands behind, and lashed him to a 
standing cot in his cabin. Shortly 
after he heard a gun fired, and the. 
noise of bending sails, in which 
tfxe serang appeared very active. 


for hib voice was heard repeatedly 
cheering the people. Mr. Sharpe 
knows nothing more of their pro- 
ceedings till about eight o’clock in 
the morning, when he w^as remov- 
ed fiom the cot, and placed in 
irons spiked to the deck. About 
six in the evening they came to a 
lesolution, to send him on shoie 
in one of the brig's boats, with 
five otheis, as befoie desciibed 

" I'he tw'o Seacunnies, who 
landed with Mr. Sharpe, slated, 
that, on the night of the 21st, 
they were sleeping near the cap- 
stern, and were awoke by some 
cries, and a bustling on deck, on 
which one of them ran forward, 
and got on the forestay, supposing 
the *>hore people had boaided the 
vessel, and he there saw a Malay 
Lascar cut the cable j the other 
Seacunny saw the Malay Lascars 
on the quarter-deck, armed with 
cutlasses, and Mr Lloyd lying on 
the deck. He attempted to raise 
him, and found him bloody. This 
Seacunny was ordeied forward im- 
mediately, and w'lth the other was 
sent below, and the hatch put over 
them, where theyweie kept till 
about foni o’clock in4he morning, 
and then ordered up with apio- 
mise, that then lues should be 
spared, if they assisted in woiking 
the biig. Mr. Lloyd was then found 
dead, and the gunner lying wnth 
many wounds ; on his shewing 
some signs of life, one of the Las- 
cars killed him with a crow-bar. 
At sun -rise their bodies were thrown 
pver board.*’ 

The piiates got safely off’ with 
the bi ig. 

Jan. GO. — The honourable the 
governoi gave a public enteitain- 
ment, on Wednesday last, in ho- 
nor of the birth of our most gra- 
cious Queen. The principal inha- 
bitants of the settlement began to 
' asseni- 
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pssemble at the banqueting room 
about nine o’clock, and before ten 
the dancing commenced. 

His highness the nabob, accom- 
panied by his son, and attended by 
his principal khans, arrived shortly 
after ten o’clock, and was conduct- 
ed by the hon. Sir G. Barlow to the 


upper end of the room, which had 
been prepared for his reception. 
The supper tables were laid in the 
gallery of the ) banquet mg room 
and covered with every luxury. 

His highness the nabob retired 
before supper. 


Occurrences for February. 


February 2. Wheat is selling 
as low at this presidency as 55 pago- 
das per garce. 

Februaiy 10. A medical fund, 
partaking of the nature of tlie civil 
fund, has been newly established, 
under the sanction of the govern* 
ment; which has authorized stop- 
pages to be made from the pay of 
the subscribers, and has given it 
every other requisite facility within 
its power. 

TRANauEBAR, Fcb. 12. The 
Danish ship , late the Man- 

gles, has arrived at this place to 
day from the Isle of France, left it 
the 21st Dec. — The Mangles was 
purchased at the Isle of France for 
15,000 dollars} and the Susannah, 
another prize, for 10,650 dollars. 

February 25. The expedition 
fitted out from this presidency, at 
the desire of Sir E. Pellew, for 
the purpose of destroying the naval 
force of the Dutch, has completely 
succeeded in its design. It will 
be recollected, that five companies 
of the 30th regt. with one com- 
parlP^ of artillery, proceeded from 
Madras Roads, on this important 
service, which was reinforced at 
Penang, by the royals and the 34th. 
They arrived at the scene of action 
early in December last, when the 
following correspondence took place 
between Sir E. Pellew and the 
Dutch commander previous to 


the burning of the Dutch men of 
war. 

To the commanding officer of the 
Dutch ihips at Gi lessee and iSoa- 
rabaya, 

“ H.M.S. Cul’oden, 
Sourabaya Roads, Dec 6, 1807. 

Sir, — ^The British are the na- 
tural friends of the Dutch. We 
are impressed with correspondent 
sentiments. It is become our duty 
to prevent the Dutch ships of war 
from acting under the controul of 
Fiance, in hostility to the British. 
If you, Sir, sliall consent to give 
up the Dutch ships and vessels of 
war, and all otheis under French 
colours, now lying at this port, we 
shall forbear from any measures of 
violence against these bcttleraenta 
or their inhabitants. If our pro- 
posal is accepted, we shall retire 
without molestation from the town 
and gairison, after receiving neces- 
sary refreshments j but should this 
pacific offer be rejected, we can 
only regret the necessity of com- 
mencing immediately those hostile 
operations which our naval and 
military forces are jointly prepared 
to accomplish. 

** We have appointed a commis- 
sion, consisting of an officer of his 
Majesty’s navy, an oAicer of the 
military forces, and the secretary 
to the commander in chief of the 
British squadron, to present to you 
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this letter. They wall have the 
honour to receive in person your 
immediate answer to our proposals, 
which we shall await with impa- 
tience, and we must consider any 
hostile movement as the signal for 
your rejecting an offer which we 
trust yo ir regard lo the lives of 
those under your authoiity will in- 
duce you lo accept w'lth alacrity. 
We have the hoiuur lo be, Jmi, 
your^very obedient servanis, 

(Signed) Kdw\rd Pelllw, 
“ Rear- A ct and Com. in Clued of 
H B M. sqhadron in India 

(Signed) Wm Lockhart. 

•* Lieut. Col Com H. B. M. Land 
Forces.” 

The covimanding ojfucr In the 
v'ce of Ills Mnje^iy tli Kin^ of 
Holland, residing at Gnese^ito 
his excellency the liear-Aclnnral 
Pelleiv 

The letter addressed to the com- 
manding officer of this place has 
been this moment handed me by 
the commission which you appoint- 
ed of three gentlemen in the sci vice 
of his Britannic Majesty. 

You 'will have (he goodness to 
observe, that my duty as an officer 
in the service of his Majesty the 
King of Holland preveni^ my suf- 
fering either your boat or people 
to ref arm whatever injury the ( haiice 
of war might expose u*. to, would 
be miserably obviated by attending 
to the propobals which you have 
thought proper to make. With 
the greatest respect, 

I remain, &c. 
William Cowell. 
Oriessee, Dec 6,1807. 

proposals made to the governor and 
epuned of Sour ah ay a, ly fits ex^ 
cellency Reai -Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward PelleWy Bart commander- 
in-chief of his Britannic Majes- 
ty's squadron, and Lieut Colonel 


Lockharty commanding the Pru 

tish land-forces before Griessee. 

Prcli m in ary . — The luij usi i fiablc 
violation of a flag of truce by 
M Cowell, commandant of the 
Dutch naval force in this harbour, 
in arresting the gentlemen appointed 
as a commission to treat tor |lie 
sui lender of the Dutch men of 
wai at Giiessee having excluded 
that person from all further corres- 
pondence with the British, the 
following articles are proposed to 
the governor in council . — 

1. The object of our opeiations 
in this quarter being the clesuuc- 
tion of the Dutch men of war at 
this port, and those ships having 
fallen into our possession by the 
sunender of Gnessce, the pur- 
poses of the commission above- 
mentioned have been fully answered 
alieady. A. We have nothing to 
reply to this article, since the ships 
of war and garrison of Gnessee 
are already in possession of your 
excellency. 

2. The services of the British 
naval and mditary forces aie not 
diiected against the pioperty of in- 
dividuals. We have alieady ex- 
pressed onr desire to leave them 
unmolested, Sourabaya will not 
be subjected to violence ; and the 
declaration of the governor and 
council, that no Dutch vessel of 
war remains theie, will be received 
as a security to that settlement.— 
A. We engage our woid of ho- 
nour, that iheie is no other vessel 
of war at this place belonging to 
his Majesty the King of Holland. 

3. The Dutch ships of war at 
Gnessee, with the naval and mili- 
tary stoies in the garrison, will be 
destroyed by the British befoic 
their departure. The pi i\ ate pro- 
perty, and the provisions and other 
stores (not military) will remain 

in 
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in «ecnrity — A. I'he an^^wer i!> the 
iaino as to ihe first arncle. 

4 Tilt* b,mt r\ of San belnngan, 

on the <4 Madura, is like- 

vise to be (Jesooytd ; and in o'der 
to ohvi<Ve tl,e netissit) of tnip><iy- 
ing force foi tiie exei ulioii (4 ibat 
service, it is prr that t»iders 
shail be i^sut^d bj lie g(j\eri or and 
Council of S('nTaba)a for tie pui- 
pose, a Pr li^h oHiter and pany < f 
troops being ad inn ltd into t e Fiat 
for the (oinpleiion of the sanit- — 
A. We aie ( oiupelit d to a^knew. 
ledge thnt the ciestnu to n of Sam- 
belangan hy il.e aitilleiy of ihe 
English ships, is in the power of 
your Excellency, and th..t we are 
unable to oppose any leMstanre. 
But the geneioMfy winch >()ur Ex- 
celleiuy has Intherto exhibited to- 
wards Gt lessee, a^'sures us ihat it 
cannot be your intention to shew 
us any insult by compelling us to 
the necessity ct submitting to the 
de'truction of the batteiy b) your 
troops ; we therefore request that 
you will relax fiom th;s article 
upon our engaging to dnarm and 
demolish this battery at the same 
time. 

5 The governor and council of 
So'irahaya will send boats to the 
British squadron for the pin pose of 
receiving water casks tube filled 
With good water at Suurabaya, and 
returned to the fleet with every 
practicable dispatch 5 about 300 
tons will probably be required — 
A. They shall be sent as soon as 
possible. 

0, For the refreshment of the 
crews and military foiqes on board 
kis Brltaunic Majesty *5 ships^ it is 


desired to purchase,' at the usual 
market price, about 300 head of 
cattley which the governor ni.d 
cocncil will he re<n’eMed to give 
ofc’ers tor Inf ni hir g as soon as pos- 
sil le , and ."lu h ft uit and vegetables 
as liie peiscn appoimed to leceive 
the same sl:al) cie’ertrihe Ready 
money in Spam h ('ollars 10 he paid 
tor the ai tides o 1 1” chased —A. 
Ihty ^hall be deliveredi 

7 Tp(»n the accepiarice apd fnl^ 
filntn: of the above co^liiii 41s by 
tlie governor and coUi cil of Soura-* 
Ivya, the commander in dnef of 
the Himsh scjuadron, and the nan- 
niancler of the laud fon es on board 
them, (onsent to return witlu'ut 
fuithei mole tation to tiiose setile-k 
mei'ts, ihesecuirv ot w hit h, under 
these voiiii tdi) p<0|0vas, will he 
guaianteed to the governor and 
c(.ni.cil of Sourabaya, nni'er out 
joint engagen ent -^A 1 hese arti- 
cles shad be fulfilled In fai h of 
which we have liereumo set our 
hands. 

1 he governor and council of 
Sourabava. 

^bigned) 3 P Rothfnbuiler, 
D. T Von Alphev, 
C Von FavNOUFMONTj 
J Von Ysseldyk* 

Sourabaya, 9ih Dec 1807. 

Given under our hands i|n' board 
hissBiiianmcMajesty^shipCidloden, 
befoip Giiesbce, 9th Dec I8O7. 

(Signed) h dw aru Fellew, 
RearAdiuTalanflComii) ii erm Clnefof 

his BritantiiC Majesty’s squa>lron. 

(Signed) William Li ckhart. 

Lieut -Cul commandiDR ButaiiuiC 
Maj sty’s rroopsi 
( V u ue cop) ) 

£dw. Hawi^l Locker* 


Occurrences for March. 

March^ 3. Dr. Anderson has preserve life, and the capacity of 
discovered that the Kew Nopal, vegetatnai toi months, at er an 
which IS bO far an aU plant as to entire reui^val fioin the '•eaith or 
VoL. 10, t L wataing 
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tv'atering gardens, has peculiar 
<iual i ties for the pre ven tion of scurvy 
in seamen. The taste of the plant 
is said to resemble the sorreL It 
has been used on board seveial of 
his Majesty’s ships in the Indian 
ieas, with very good effect, both m 
a crude and boiled state. 

March 5 — On Wednesday morn- 
ing admiral Drary went to the com- 
pany’s mint, for the purpose of in- 
specting the dnhcuJt and compli- 
cated machinery at that building, 
and examining the model of a 74 
gun' ship. M Inch has been biidt on 
a spot adjacent, lor his highness 
the Nizam. 

This model is on a scale of one 
and a half inch to a foot. The 
hull, sails, mast, ligging, ordnance, 
even to the minutiae of hammocks,, 
and e\ery appendage, renders rt 
one of the most complete and per- 
fect repieseiuaiions of a man of 
war e\t r pioduced. 

On the admiral’s arrival the ship 
fired a'salure of hlieen guns, from 
the main deck, much to the gia- 
tiheation and astonishment of the 
paity assembled ; and admnal 
Druiy was pleased to express his 
highest approbation and praise on 
the perfectness of the underlak- 
ing. 

It is the intention of his high- 
ness the Nizam to have the ship 
constantly afioat in one of his larg- 
est tanks. 

Maich 10. — On Saturday last 
the picture of major-geneial the 
right honorable Sir A. Wel- 
lesley, K,. B. voted by the inha- 
bitants of Madras, was placed in 
the exchange of Fort St. George. 
It IS painted by Hopiier, at the 
seledtion of Sir Arthur, and is a 
striking likeness. 

March 12. — The honorable the 
governor in council has been pleas- 
id to sanction the establishment of 


a military fund, the objects of which 
aie— 

1st. To provide for the families 
of officers, whose death leaves 
them destitute of an adequate 
inainteuance. 

2d. To assist officers, unpro- 
vided with aid, by the regulations 
of the service, or hoin their oyn 
resouices, under such cu cnmstances 
of uigent sickness, as may render 
a voyage to England necessary for 
the preservation of iheir lives.— 
And 

3d To affoid such further aid, 
as the state of the funds shall ad- 
mit, in other cases of loss urgent 
necessity. 

Lieutenant-colonel Capper, ad- 
jutant-general, was elected pre- 
sident,— and the following officers 

dnectors of the institution. 

/ 

Lieut -col. Bell. Capt. Beauman; 

Lieut -col Munro. Capt Marshall. 

Rev Dr Kerr, Capt. Grant. 

Major B 1 relay. Capr. Prendergaw. 

Trotter. Capt. Noble 

Major Boles* Capt I'liompson. 

Secretary and Accountant, 

Captain Marshall. 

On Monday morning hL excel- 
lency the cornmandcr-in-clnef le- 
viewed the squadron of hoise artil- 
lery at the race stand. The state 
and order of this eminently useful 
and Valuable coips, the skill dis- 
played in all Its evolutions, and 
the piecibioii and lapidity of its 
movements, received the unqua- 
lified approbation of the comman- 
der-in-chief , and Ins excellLiicjr 
was pleased to bestow on captain 
Noble, the commanding officer, 
in front of the squadron, the com- 
mendations he has sawell merited, 
for his zeal, judgment, and assidu- 
ity in bringing this excellent corps 
to its present perfection. 

March 13. — On Thuisday even- 
ing Mr. J. Parr, of the firm of W. 
Parr and Co. and Mr. J. Bean, 

lat-c 
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late commander of the ship, Scot- 
land, were returning from a drive 
in the Mount Road* when the horse 
took fright on the bridge near the 
goveniinent gardens, and the reina 
breaking, Mr. Parr, in jumping 
from the bandy, unfortunately fell 


on his 'head, fractured his skull, 
and expired a few hours after- 
wards. Captain Bean provident i* 
ally received no other injury than 
violently spraining his whst and 
ancles. 


Occurrences for April. 


April 4.— The following account^ 
of an inundation and earth(]uake, 
at Padang, has been just received. 

Padang, Feb 15 — “ You know 
we are very subject to inundation, 
by the river overflowing its banks, 
and making Padang a complete 
sheet of water ; and that it some- 
times enters houses which are low 
built. On the 20th of last month, 
we had a gieat deal of rain, and the 
river had overflown ih the common 
way, that is to say, about one or 
two feet of water in the streets, and 
in some places three, which subsi- 
ded again next morning, though 
the ram did nut cea^e. The wea- 
ther continued so the whole day, 
and at night upon the 21st, at about 
ten o’clock, tne water rose sudden- 
ly^ an alarming height, with a 
current running through the town 
at the rate of seven or eight knots, 
carrying eveiy thing before it. . It, 
was dreadful to look down from my 
verandah.— My house is about ten 
feet elevated from the level of the 
ground, and the part of the towm 
wiieie I live, pretty high j yet I had 
only two of the upper steps free. 
I leave you to judge what my senti- 
ments must have been, when I look- 
ed tuwaidb my wife and little chil- 
dren clinging round me, who could 
not have preserved one of them 
from desti uction had the water come 
a little higher. I do not know any 
calamity^ with which human na- 


ture is afflicted, equal to an inun* 
dation, and particularly in a place 
like Padang. As soon as the wa- 
teis rises, every body is confined at 
home, and employed in securing 
what can be obtained not within 
the reacli of the water. In a com- 
mon Barjier, or high water, our 
servants can go in canoes, from one 
house to another, and even in the 
bazars; but on the night of the 
21st, It would have been inevitable 
destruction to attempt it ; and 
had the boi rid piospect of peris'h- 
ing one ifter another, without being 
able to render any assistance to ©ur 
neighbours, although our houses are 
close together. When the w'ater 
first rose, I got all my people em- 
ployed in carrying my sheep (whiiili 
I kept under the back part of the 
house) to a place of safety ; but saw 
the water rising so rapidly, that I 
was obliged to leave the poor crea- 
tures to their fate, and try to save a 
few bags of rice, lo preserve us from 
being starved, if we should escape 
the fate with wdiich we were threat- 
ened by the watery element. My 
stock of sheep were all swept away, 
and I found next day, that my pre- 
caution had hot been needless j for 
all my neighbours, who had not 
been so provident as myself, in 
keeping a stock at home, and the 
communication with the bazar be- 
ing cut off (where even the Malays 
themselves weie also in the greatest 
f L 2 distress) 
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distress) sent to my house for the ne- 
cessary articlcsoffbod, which bygood 
management lasted us until the ua- 
ters subsided. On the night of the 
2l8t, at about halt pa.stelt\en, two 
Mala) huts passed before n ) house, 
carried away by the current, but i 
believe iheie was nob(»dy in ihem, 
as no cries were heard. C)ne of ihenj 
got foul of Ml L.’Svhonse, and 
nearly carried it away. '1 he cries 
of distress in every part of the 
town, and the adjacent bazars, 
were dreadful to hear. I’he waters 
rose and fell until the night of the 
23d twice, and sometimes thrice 
during the iwentv-four hours, and 
had nearly subsided at seven in the 
evening, when they ro«»e sudden- 
ly again ; and at nine o’clock, 
when they were at their height; we 
had a most terrible shock of an earth- 
quake. It w'as then that our situa- 
tion became ti uly alarming. Every 
one recollected the dreadful night 
of the 12th of February, 1797 , 
when the sea, rushing into the river 
immediately ^fler the first shock, 
had nearly carried away the whole 
town. How impossible it is to fomi 
any kind of judgment of the ap- 
proach of such awful convulsions 
of nature ! It is not in the memory 
of the oldest man heie, to have 
felt a shock during an oveiflow of 
the river, and we had then been 
four days under water. As my^ 
house 18 at a great distance from the 
river, and well elevated fiom the 
ground, every person of my ac- 
quaintance came to me for shelter, 
expecting every moment to see the 
waves of the sea rush in and swal- 
low up the w hole. However, we 
were quit of it w ith our fears, for 
the waters fell as quickly as they bad 
risen immediately after the shock ; 
but I am sure that no miseiable 
vrdtch> condemned to di6 the next 


day, ever pas'«ed a more painful 
night ihan the inhabitants of this 
place, or was ever morning waited 
for with such anxiety. You know, 
that my fiiend L.’s house is situated 
on the very brink of the river 
wharf. When he saw the water 
risirg so fast on the night of the 
21st, he tried to come over to our 
office, which is a brick building, 
adjoining to his house; but he found 
it impracticable , hence, he, his 
family and two gentlemen, living 
with them, weie obliged to wait 
their fate where they were ; and 
had the water risen six inches more, 
(his house bein upon wooden posts, 
wiihout any foundation, bur merely 
laid on the ground) they would have 
inevit bly been all carried out to 
sea, w'lthoiii any possibility of help- 
ing themselves. 

The lives lost in this calamity are 
supposed to be about three hundred, 
and the property lost and destroyed 
is supposed to amount to upwards 
of a lac of dollars. Tbe beach, for 
many miles to the northward, was 
strewed with dead bodies. At 
some distance from the bazar, a 
large baby baby, or long room, had 
been foi a long time built, for the 
reception of the hill people, when 
the) came dow n to purchase goods ; 
It was situated at the head of the 
river, in the bottom of a valley. 
Ihe night before the inundation, 
thirty of these people had taken up 
their lodging there, and intended 
to proceed on their journey the 
next day ; but the water ri-ing, 
they were obliged to remain there, 
and on that fatal night they were 
all sw’ept away, together with the 
gold dust in their possession. A 
little to the northward of this place, 
a hill was thrown down by the 
earthquake, and half the inhabi- 
tants of a village; wiiich stood at 
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the foot of it, crushed and destroyed 
by its fall. 

From the 24 fh November, to 
the 1st of December, we had very 
fine weather, alth<^n^h extremely 
hot, the thermo ueter being ninety 
at noon, m tl\e sha le At halt 
past eight P. M (»n the Utter date, 
we had two vet v dreadtul shocK^ of 
theearrh, which la-^ted tweiuy-hve 
seconds, much more severe than 
the one on the 23 d ultimo. It is 
remaikahle that ail other eiith- 
qu ikes, which h td hi. herto happen- 
ed here, hid always been felt 
throughout the whole island, and 
almost at the same lime ; yet by 
letters from Bencoolen, it appears 
that they have not felt any there, 
nor exj^enented any of the bad 
weather j b it at N Utal, which is 
as far to the not th ward of this, 
as Bencoolen is to the southward, 
the waters havedc’^tioyed all the ba- 
za", and earned away a giut m iny 
people and cratr lying in the river ; 
and the earthquakes have been 
equally as severe as here. 

Apnl 2B — On Monday last ar- 
rived his Majesty’s sloop Victor, 
captain Groube, accompanied by a 
\erv rich Dani'^h ship lately from 
the Isle of France. We under- 
stand the Victor, during her cruise 
to the south watd, captured seven 
Danish vessels, laden with articles 
of consideiable value. 

A salute of fifteen gun^ was 
fired on Thursday last, on the ar- 
rival of the honorable Alexander 


Johnson, one of his Majesty's jus- 
tices in the island of Ceylhn, 

April 30^ — The penitent beha- 
vioui of W Rice, of his Majesty’s 

regiment, one of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers at the gallows on 
Saturday last, attracted general 
notice. Dunng his confinement 
in prison, and theshoit period he 
had to prepare for his entrance into 
eternity, he exhibited strong symp- 
toms of contrition and resignation j 
and when he came to the fatal spot 
he appealed uncommonly solicitous 
to impiess his fellow soldiers, (who 
were very properly drawn up to be 
witne'‘ses of the execution) with a 
just sense of his lamentable situ- 
ation. 

He hoped, (he said) that the/ 
Would all take warning by what 
they now saw before their eves. 
Three poor wretches, their fellow- 
soldiers, meeting their fate for 
their crimes. He advised them, 
as the best means of guarding 
against the alike calamity, above 
all things to avoid the abominable 
practice of getting drunk, which 
was the principal sonree of all the 
calamities that might befal them 
through life, and often brought to 
an untimel) death many who might 
otherwise have been useful mem- 
bers of society. Hb freely forgave 
all his enemies, and he trusted that 
God, through the intercession of 
his Redeemer, would forgivet 
btm." 


Occurrences for May. 

May 3. The honorable the go* chased by the public, pn theexpi- 
vernor m council having resolved, ration of the existing contract, 
that the camp equipage maintained at valuations to be certified, upon 
by commanding officers, for the honor, by tho>e othrers respeo- 
ipse of Native corps, shall be pur- tively, is pleased to order and di- 
rect. 
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rect> that the tents attached to officers of government, and charg- 
Native corps shall be delivered ed for, in bills suppoited by decla* 
over on the 3 1st instant, to the rations upon honor, 


Occurrences 

June 8. — Advices from the east 
mention, that lieutenant Panton, 
an officer of marines, and a boat’s 
crew of the Fox frigilte, having 
been sent on some service on the 
coast of Manilla, had, from the 
explosion of the boat’s magazine, 
been unfortunately blown up, and 
the whole party bad perished. 

June 9. — Saturday last being his 
Majesty’s biith day, the Union-flag 
was displayed at Fort St, George, 
and seventy guns, corresponding to 
the number of years his Majesty 
has lived, were iired at sun-rise. 
A royal salute was also filed at 
noon, from the battery of the fort, 
and from the nabob’s palace at 
Chepauk. His Majesty’s ships in 
the roads were beautifully deco- 
rated ) and at > one o’clock the dif- 
ferent ships fired a royal salute. 

June 11.-— Thegovernment corn- 
mauds at this presidency have been 


I 

for June. 

reduced to eight, viz. — Malabar 
and Canara,wiih Cananore, Tine- 
velly distiict with Palar^cotah 5 
Bangalore ; Wallajabad ; Arcot ; 
Velloiu ; the Hydrabad Subsidiary 
force, and the Subsidiary force at 
Travancore. In lieu of these the 
government have given an in- 
ci eased batta to the commanding 
officeis of coips. 

Yesterday morning anchored in 
the roads, L’Union, F ench pri- 
vateer brig, of eight gnns, sixty 
Europeans, and twenty Lascais, 
commanded by Mons J Almond, 
and captuied by his Majesty’s ship 
CuIIoden, off Ceylon, after a chase 
of two hours. From the Isle of 
France twenty-seven days, and for- 
tunately had made no captures. 

A frigate from Europe, named 
La Caroline, of 44 guns, had ar- 
rived at the island prior to the 
sailing of the privateer. 


Occurrences for July. 


^ July 12. — By the fleet lately ar- 
rived from Europe, the honorable 
Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, Iris 
majesty’s chief justice of this setile- 
ment,having received a special com- 
mission for establishing at this pre- 
sidency a Vice Admiralty Court, 
with several warrants from the 
liords of the Admiralty, addiessed 
to him as the judge, the vanous per- 
sons intended to fill offices in the 
jtew jurisdiction^ with others^ met 


at nine on Tuesday morning, the 9th 
instant, at the chief justice’s garden 
on the Spur Tank, and, havii^ 
breakfasted, proceeded with him to 
the court-house, where he and they 
arrived about eleven, and soon after 
Sir Thomas Strange entered the 
court, and taking his place upon 
the bench, proclamation having 
been first made for silence, the com- 
mission was read and published, 
when Sir Thomas immediately ad- 
ministered 
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ministered to hunself the severkl 
oaths nncident to the office it con- 
fers. 

This commission constitutes Sir 
Thomas Stiange his Majesty’s cora- 
mis'^ary in his Vice Admiralty Court 
ol Madias and the territories there- 
unto belonging. 

It enumerates particularly, as 
well as generally, every object of 
his jurisdiction as such, detailing 
and defining the powers of thecourt 
with a reseivatioii of a light of ap- 
pealing to the hrgh Court of Ad- 
miralty of England, and saving 
also in all things the prerogative 
theicof. 

Sir Thomas Strange then pro- 
ceeded to appoint Henry Gahagan, 
Esq to be the registrar, William 
M ‘ Taggart, Esq, marshal, and 
Charles Marsh, Esq King’s advo- 
cate,' all of whom weie thereupon 
sworn to the due execution of their 
respective li lists j alter which Alex- 
andei Anstrniher, Esq. the honor- 
able company’s advocate, was ad- 
aiitted and sworn an advocate in the 
new court, and Mr Robert Orme, 
the honoiable company’s solicitor, 
was appointed and sworn in as 
king’s proctor, and other gentlemen 
as pioctois. 

The warrants accompanying the 
•commission from the high court of 
admiralty we I e then also read and 
published. They purport to have 
been issued by the lords commis- 
sioners for executing the office of 
lord high admiral of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land^ &c. under their hands, and 
the seal pf office of admiralty, 
bearing date the 10th of February, 
1808 ; and to be addressed “ to 
the Vice Admiralty Court of the 
settlement of Madras, and the Vico 
Admiral or his deputy, or thd 
Judge of the court, or his deputy, 
now or for the time being in pui- 


suance of commissions from his 
Majesty' under the great seal of 
Great Britain, (copies of which are 
annexed) bearing different dates ; 
directing' and empowering the 
judge to take cognizance of, and 
judicially to pjoceed upon, all and 
all itianner of captures, seizuies,, 
piizes, and reprisals of all ships and 
goods that are or shall be lak^m w ithin 
the limits of the said Vice Admi- 
ralty court of the said settlement, 
and to hear and determine the same; 
and according to the course of Ad^ 
miralty and law of nations to ad- 
judge and condemn all such ships, 
vessels, and goods ns shall belong to 
(the particular power re- 
ferred to in the commission and 
warrant) or to any persons being 

subjects of or inhabiting 

within any of the terntones of 

They are seven in number, and 
are as follows : 

3 St. Against the ships and goods 
of the Flench republic, in pursu- 
ance of his Majesty’s commission, 
dated the iGth of May, 1803. 

2. Against the Batavian republic^ 
pursuant to commission, dated th# 
lOih June, 1803. 

3. Against the countries styling 
themselves the Ligurian and Italian 
republic, under the commission,' 
dated the 24th August, 1803. 

4. Against the king of Spain, 
pursuant to commision, dated the 
yth January, 1805. 

5. Against the territories and 
ports of Tuscany, the kingdom of 
Naples, the port and teiritory of 
Ragusa, and those of the islaqd^ 
lately composing the republic of the 
Seven Islands, and all other port® 
and places in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic seas, which are occu- 
pied by the arms of France or her 
allies, pursuant to a commis- 
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$ir>n, dated the 4th of Noveniher, 
1807. 

6. Against of Detimatk, 

pUKsiiaiit ti> a coiiuni^kion beaniig 
the same date 

7 . Agun^tiheernperpi x)f Russutf 
pursuant to romitt^sion, dated the 
18th of December, 180/. 

Ihese uarraut> are aecompanied 
tjtrith particular insirnciionsirom his 
]M icst)' in counc 1 . 

The “ instance** and pri?e** 
courts being thus con..tiHited. the 
jn i sat to hpaf nioUoiiS, aud then 
9djg4rned. 


On reading the king's cominfs^ 
sioii 4 ro)al salu’e was filed from 
tile flag ship Hi the roads and from 
the furt. 

July 15 — Thegmernor in conn^ 
cilhasoKhrt .adi idend of Senn- 
gapa»am pi izt - loni v , arising from 
tiie value of capitiied onlnatu t and 
stoies, and fioni the oalame of 
piize piopert) due b\ the i/iizo 
agents, and has hxtd the prnpor- 
t’ons on ht s<ale the ot iginaj 
disinbuiioii at benngi paiam.'^ 


Occurrences for August. 


Aiigr I — The commit ue ap- 
pointed for the man igeiiienf of the 
Kative poor tund, f« r the follow'- 
ing)ear, cons^ists ot the following 
pame$ : 

Ditk, E'(|. M jor BjrfUy, 

C ^mich, G Alb uhnor, Esq. 

T.H D.Ogivi<,Esq. j Binny Emi 
fc Buchan Es j. R.( vSherwoodjEsq 

T B Hurdis E (j 1 Sh oni^*r Eq 
^C.G. a nway^E q john D Fries E q. 

Aug. 18.— 1 he commander-in- 
phief having completed his insp< r- 
|ion of the troops at that station, 
quitted Trichinopoly yesterday af- 
ternoon ^ a squadron tif cavalry, 
vt^hhl a standanl, was paiaderl to 
ftscort hpn 10 the banks of the 
#er. 

The sixth regiment of cavalry 
W3S im^pected again on Saturday 
^veiling, to examine thepeiform- 
pince of the sword exert ise, and 
^be attack and defence ; and tfie 
n^oining the cunin)<inder-iq- 


chief proceeded to the lines r f the 
regiment, when his exa Ik nc) iqi- 
nutelv inspex led the meu, hoi'ebj 
accoutrements, UcC, 

On Mouda) m ruing the whole 
line was out under in qor gei er^l 
Fuller Ihe commandiT in-thief 
arrived on the ground about suih 
rise, when the mintruvres com- 
menced Seveial evolutions of at- 
tack and ret 1 eat were performed, 
supported, and carried, as occasion 
revjinred, by the cavalry ami light 
inf>m4ry. '1 he 1 ght infantiyiom- 
panies of the sevei d coips formed 
one spet lal corps, to be apjdied 
atcroidJng to circumstaiu'es The 
whole hue undei at m^ exhibited a 
line appenaiice. 

On Wednesday morning, the 
commanderTin-chief in-peeted the 
artillery, under captain Fianchc^, 
and expressed his satisfaction a( 
their state of discipline and order. 


t the Government KotiHcatipqf 
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Occurrences for September, 


S^'pt 18 ,— Or) S;)inrday niorn- 
Sng the •fh in^tanr, avsalnie of 
sev^ealeen guns was hred from the 
b luery of Ft)rt St George, oa the 
ocf^sioo (jf his excel en»y Sir E 
Pellew hois»ing his tiig on board 
b'H M)jesi\\ ship Collocien, a> 
Vice-Admnal ot ilie Blue. This 
siliue was returned by the Ciiilo^ 
den ; after which seventeen guns 
were fired by each of hib Majesty's 
ships in tiie roiils. 

Sept. 20 — On the 5th instant 
came on a violent gale of wind, 
at Vizagapitam, whi h increased 
consideiably until towaids six 
o'clock in the evening, acconi- 
pamed w'lth a little rain : it Hist 
blew N. W. then N N F. N. E. 
by E. and latterly S. W. when the 


gale was so considerably increased, 
as to foice from their anchorage no 
less tlnii tw'enty Pariah vessels, 
laying in th'^ ru ids, laden with salt 
for Brngal j all of which were 
driven (ui shore, and went to 

piece's. 

From the fort to Voltaire, a dis- 
tance of about fovir miles, the 
shore is coveied with paitsofdff- 
feient vessels, wdnch have been 
driven on shore. There have not 
been iny lives lost A vast num- 
ber ot poi^r people are ruined, 
as they purchased the salt, and 
were taking it on ihcir own account 
to Calcutta. 

The gale abated on the ^th, and 
there had been a great fail of rain. 


Occurrences for October. 


Oct 18. — Yesterslayatlephtation 
of subscribers E ii*<»p»" ins, »iescen- 
dmts of European'!, and \ ittves, 
waitevl on the hoiKjnble Sir ITory 
Gvvilhm, Kuiglit, ar liis Gardens, 
wnh the under-wntien aJdrtss, 
when Mr J ihiiB anson, foremanof 
thedepuiatioi), addi es^ed the honor- 
able Ml Henry Gwiilini, Kinght, 
as f dlows — 

Honokable Sir, — We the Eu- 
ropeans, de'*cenclanls of Euro- 
eans, and Natives, here present, 
avd been deputed by the subscri- 
bers, fdrthe purpose of presenting 
to your honor this address. 

All we have to add is, that as 
we are unanimous as to } our merifs, 
we consider ourselves highly ho- 
noured in having been deputed on 
thb occasion. 


COPY OF ADDRESS 

To the fionoral'le Sir Henry Gwillim, 
Knight y Justveof the Supreme 
Cuurt at Madras t 
Honorable Sir,- We the un- 
dersigned Europeans, descendants 
of Europeans, and Native inhabi- 
tants of Madras, reflecting on your 
accurate knowledge of the law, 
your aident love of justice your 
disinteiestedness, your easiness of 
access, your Immanily and tender 
feelings for the poor and distressed, 
and on that spiiit and firmness so 
necessary and so eminently pos- 
sessed by you to establish the law 
of Gieat Britain, in a place where 
by many they have never been 
known, and by others but imper- 
fectly j cannot but feel extremely 

sorry 
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sorry to learn you are for a time to 
leave us. 

On this occasion, therefore, we 
should be extremely ungrateful, as 
weH as void of public spirit, did we 
not, ,as we do, feel it our boiinden 
duty to testify the sense we have of 
your public character, to offer you 
our grateful and warmest thanks, 
for your indefatigable exertions, to 
make the law known and respected, 
and to support us in onr libeities 
and rights : and it is with plea^nie 
we add, the name of SirH GwiU 
lini” will be ever dear to us and to 
all ! overs of justice. 

That the Almighty may preserve 
your health, develope ymir merits 
to a gr^ateful country, and from 
thence again restore you with in- 
creased powers to administer jus- 
tice among us, is the ardent prayer 
of Honorable Sir, 

Your honor’s most obedient 
faithful Servants. 

Bearing 1006 Signatures, 
Madras, October 17, 1808. 

To which the honourable Sir 
Henry Gwillim, Knight, has been 
pleased to reply as follows : — 

St. 1 home, October 20, i8c8. 

Sir,—* Give me leave to convey 
through you my warmest thanks to 
the Europeans, descendants of Eu- 
ropeans, and Native inhabitants of 
Madras, for the very kind and 
affectionate address which I have 
jeceived from them by your hands. 
I feel an honest pride in such a 
testimony to my public conduct; 
and though they far over-rate my 
Immble services, yet I know that 
they speak what they think, and 
that it is not the language of adu- 
lation. Indeed, I have m the ad- 
dress, a satisfaction not very com- 
mon upon occasions of this kind : 

I am sure that it is the free and vo- 
voluntary act of those who signed 
it. Whi^ther I shall return to this 


country must for the present be a 
matter of uncertainly; but if I 
should, it will be, I trust, with 
more efficient powers for the admi- 
nistration of justice. Wherever 
I may be I shall always prl|||i for tlio 
happiness and prosperity of my 
fellow subjects in India, both Na- 
tives and i^luropeans ; and among 
the many obligations they have con- 
ferred upon me, I shall particulaily 
lemember the very handsome man- 
ner in which the addiess was pre- 
sented to me by yoLiri>eIf and tho 
re^jpectable inhabitants who accom- 
panied you to my gardens. 

I am, Sii, 

Your obliged and 

obedient vServant, 

H. GWILLIM. 

To Mr. Branson. 

On Friday the 21st: of October, 
Sandy Chingalvaroyen, attended by 
many of ilie principals of his cast, 
waited on the honorable Sir Henry 
Gwillim, Knight, at his gardens, 
and presented the lollowing ad- 
dress : 

To the Uoiiorahle Sir Henry GwiU 
liniy Knight, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madf as. 

My Lord,— That during your 
lordship's administration of several 
years as Puisne judge in the Su- 
preme Couit of Judicature at Ma- 
dras, no one spoke of your lord- 
ship’s smallest deed without prais- 
ing your lordship’s amiable man- 
ners, humanity, and wise arrange- 
ment for the best of the country 
and its inhabitants. We are con- 
vinced by several occurrences that 
your lordbhip is the person possess- 
ing the love of all the inhabitants 
of Madras. Under your lordship’s 
administratio'n the inhabitants en- 
joyed true^ happiness and pros- 
perity; your loidship’s care for 
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theij: welUb^ing extended itself so 
far as not only to favour them with 
due justice in honor of his Butan- 
II 1C Majesty, but also perceiving 
that a deference arose among us to 
hold their meeting for the perfoi m- 
ance of our ancient customs of our 
cast, which we have been deprived 
of }»ince the death of our piedeces- 
sor, who performed the same with- 
out the least tendency to a violation 
of their ancient rules,and youi lord- 
ship’s impartial justice in the above 
gieat maltei done to our peace and 
everla'^ting benetit for the people 
in public. Although we cannot 
forbear leturning our due praise, as 
it would be an evident mark of the 
greatest ingratitude to your lord- 
ship, we however aie not desirous 
that this addiess should pass for an 
eulogy only— by no means ; we 
intend and wish heieby your lord- 
ship will deign to accept fiom us 
this submissive addiess, as due to 
your lordship’smeritsi we therefore 
take the libeity to olfer to your 
lordship this address,not as a recotn* 
pence for the benevolence we have 
enjoyed, but (permit us to say) as 
a public acknowledgement of alK 
the natives ; we return again to 
your lordship with due defeience. 
With prayer to the Almighty, to be 
your lordship’s^guide on leaving the 
country of our habitation, and to 
make your lordship’s voyage pros- 
perous. That your lordship may live 
long under the protection of the 
mild God ! we pray that t^ie su- 
preme being whom we adore con- 
tinue health to your lord'»hip both 
in mind and body, and bestow all 
manner of happiness ! May all your 
undeitakings with his Biitannic 
Majesty and the nation be crown- 
ed with success ! May your lord- 
ship soon return safe hither again, 
that we and our families may be 
rejoiced, singing hymns in praise 
ot the great God, the living soul of 


the universe ! And- we conclude^ 
hoping yonr lordship will not, con- 
trary to your lordship’s good tem- 
per, and natural and innate civihty, 
despise the address vihich in a 
most submissive manner is present- 

My Lord, 

We have the honor to remain, 
with the highest sentiments 
' of gratitude and respect, 
your h/idship’s dutiful and 
most obedient and faithful 
humble servants, 

(Signe^d) Sundy Chingalvaroyen, 
Headman, and 240 , &c in as- 
sembly of Tonclamandalum 
Tooiooba Oyer Vellala Cast 
of Pon^ary Verpet Naudoo 
Inhabitants of Madias. 

To the Headmen in Assembly of the 
Ponnaty Tondamandalum Too- 
hova Oyer Pellala Cast, at Ma- 
dras. 

Accept my best thanks for the 
vei y lender and affect lonate address, 
which I have received fiom you. 
You express thankfulness for pro- 
tection in the customs of your cast. 
It IS bnt justice in me to say that the 
correct and loyal conduct of tko 
inhabitants of Madias in geneial, 
paiticnlarly entitles them to be up- 
held in iheir rights and their cus- 
toms, as It shews how sensible they 
are to ihe blessings of a free and 
equal adminisiiation of justice. 

Your very pleasing expressions 
of regret at my departure, and of 
appiobaiion of my public conduct, 
have made a deep impression upon 
my mind; and the Vellala cast of 
Madras for this' kind le membra nee 
of me, will always hold a pl^ce in 
my regard. 

That you may all live long and 
happy is the sincere wish of, 

Your’s faithfully, 

H. GWILLIM. 
Phoenix, Madras Roads, 

Octobci 25, 1808. 

On 
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On Monday morning, the 24th 
msumt, Cbiniah Moodeliar, accom- 
panied by many of the most respec- 
table Native inhabitants of Madras, 
waited on the honorable Sir Henry 
Gwillini, at his gardens, when (he 
following address was presented to 
him, with a very appropriate speech 
by Cb)niah Moodeliar. 

To the konoralle Sin Henry Gwil- 

Urn, Knight, 

Honourable Sir, — The Na- 
tives of Madras, in common with 
the other inhabitants, heard some 
time ago with much concern, that 
your presence had been required in 
Britain, for the purpose of explain- 
ing some matters connected with 
the situation which yon have during 
many years so ably tilled in this 
place; but, u$ the abilities, zeal, 
and integrity, with which you had 
executed the duties of your high 
ofhce,we e well known, hopes were 
entertained that on a further con- 
aideratian of the matter by the go- 
vernment at ^ home, )our personal 
attendance would not have been 
deemed necessary. 

It is with the greatest regret 
that we now l^rn, that these hopes 
have not been lealized, and that 
tlie fieet about to sail, is to carry 
from us, (although we trust but for 
a short time,) a person, whom the 
Native inhabitants of this settle* 
ment have, from the moment of 
his first arrival amongst them, been 
act^stomed to consider as their fa- 
ther, and their friend; to whom 
on all occasions of didiculty, and 
distress, ;hey have resorted for ad- 
vice and assistance.* and whose 
acts have in every instance, mos^ 
unequivocaDy evinced tba( he has 
felt a more than common interest 
in their welfare and happiness. 

The able manner in which your 
judicial proceedings in general have 


been conducted, is universally ac- 
knowledged j — but the labour, 
patience, temper, and perseverance, 
with which you have investigated 
many intricate causes which have 
been brought belore you, wherein 
Natives alone were concerned, 
cannot, perhaps, be better appreci- 
ated than by ourselves We beg 
to assure you, that they have im- 
pressed on our minds the strongest 
feelings of gratitude and respect 
for your character, and tliat 
we have viewed with admiration 
your decisions on those occasions, 
the justice and equity ot which, 
cannot fail to hand dowm with ve- 
neration and esteem, the name of 
Sir Henry Gwillim, to the Native 
inhabitants of Madras, trom gene- 
ration to generation. 

In taking leave of you, we le- 
quest permission to return you out 
warmest acknowledgements for all 
the favours you have conferred up- 
on us, and to offer our best wishes 
that you may have a safe and speedy 
passage to your Native country, 
and that yon may never experience 
any thing in this life, bnt a con- 
stant increase of honors, and of 
happiness. 

With the greatest respect, wO 
beg leave to subscribe ourselves. 
Honorable Sir, 

Your most faithful. 

Most obedient, 
and obliged*humble Servant#;^ 

Mannle Chiniah Moodeliar. 

M.^Mc)odooktsrna Moodeliar. 

C. Singana Chi tty. 

' C Pedd^ Sdwinv Chitty. 

C. Chinna Sawmv Cbmy.^ 

Pummel Soobdrov Moodeliar. 

C Veeia>awmy Braminy. 

Vt ncata Rangum Pillay. 

M Ruiigidh Naiek. 

»S VcncdWfhellah Chitty. 

Veniagah Moodeliar. 

Chinnacomby Moodchar, 

Connor Mootiah Moodeliar# 

Sbabaubady Moodeliar. 

T. SooMK 
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T Somasimdra 

Sinj^ery Vencatachplla' Moodeliar. 

P. L PaulKa^)ah Moo^^cliar. 

A. N. Nallaioraby Moodeliar, 
and upwards of 400 respecia* 
ble Native inhabiiauts. 

To the Natives of Madras, 

I feel very sensibly the kind dis- 
position you have manifested to- 
wards me in your address of this 
day, and the warmth wiih which 
you express your regret at my leav- 
ing India. You do me no more 
than jusiice in saying that I have 
had your Interest at heart Your 
gentle manners and modest deport- 
ment very early attached me to 
you, and made the discharge of my 
duty a pleasuie to me. It was my 
duty to extend to you the piotec- 
tion of the laws j it was my duty 
to administer your own laws to you 
pure and such as I found them in 
your most revered authorities. If 
I have done this, I have only the 
merit of hav ing done my duty, and 
do nf)t deserve the praises you have 
so affect ionally bestowed upon me. 
Be assuied that though locally sepa- 
lated from you, my heart will be 
ever with you, and that your hap- 
piness will be among itswaimest 
wishes. 

I am, with tiue regard 
Your faithful Servant, 
(Signed) H.GWJLLIM. 
St. Thome, s^ih October, i8g8. 


On Monday afternoon, the ho- 
norable Sir Menry GwiHim, Knight, 
one ot the Puisne justices of his 
Majesty’s Supreme Court ot judi- 
cature at this presidency, embark- 
ed on board the honourable com- 
pany’s ship Pheenix, captain Rams- 
den, for Europe". 

Sir Henry was met at the beach 
by his excellency lieutenant-general 
Hay Macdowall, commander-in- 
chief, the honorable Sir Benjamin 
Sulivan, Knight, and a most nu- 
nieious assemblage of European 
and Native inhabitants of this settle- 
ment — the principal Khans of the 
Mussulman and the heads of Hin- 
doo casts, personally paid theii re- 
spects to Sir Henry Gwilhm, prior 
to his reaching the boat, and a few 
of them proceeded with him on 
board, 

A salute of seventeen guns from 
the garrison of Fort St. George 
announcing his leaving ^the beach, 
and a like salute from the honorable 
company’sshiponhUarrival on board 
the PluKnix. 

On Sunday la^t a salute of X*j 
guns was hied from the battery, on 
the embai Ration ot his excellency 
vire-admiral Pellew t a similar 
number of guns were discharged 
on his arrival on boaid H M. ship 
Culloden On Sunday lieutenant- 
general Macdowall paid a visit to 
Sir Edward His excellency was 
welcomed on board by a salute of 
17 guns from the flag ship. 


Occurrences for Novembeh. 


Nov. 3 .— On Tuesday the Ut 
instant', James Hawley was tried 
for the wilful murder of James 
'Mackenzie, a serjeant in the Ma- 
dras ruropean regiment, and after 
^ minute exammatioa a verdict was 


returned of— A'bf Guilty, The fofr 
lowing are the notes, as taken down 
at the trial. , 

William Hickey, private in the 
M. E. regiment was the hrst wit- 
ness called, — - he deposed tha^ 
about 
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about one in the afternoon of the 
23 d May, deceased came to the 
prisoner’s house, winch" is close to 
the main-guard. Deceased was 
much m liquor. He asked Antie 
Hawley, the prisoner’s wife or Io- 
nian, (the witnesi did not know 
which she was) for some arrack , she 
laid she had got none ; the prison- 
er told Mackenzie th<it if he did 
not quit his house he would take 
his life, and immediately took up 
a common table knife lying on the 
window. Deceased upon this 
stepped back a few paces, and 
Hawley tan at him with the knife, 
stabbed him twice in the bel- 
ly, and then knocked him dowui 
and jumped upon him. Prisoner’s 
wife then called out murder, which 
induced him to say, if either you 
or Hickey say a wonl I’ll lake both 
your lives.” He then called upon 
witness and Anne Hawley to assist 
him incanying out the body, which, 
from fear of their lives they did, 
and placed the body above five or 
six yards fiom the door* on return- 
ing into the house the witness felt 
very weak, and asketl Mrjs Haw- 
ley for some water, winch she' 
gave him,^^afid immediately wit- 
ness 4 ropt down in a faint. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Marsh, 
counsel for the pt isoner,— came to 
Hawley’s house at eight in the 
morning 5 murder was committed 
at one. Came there as a friend of 
the prisoners, not ,of his wife’s, 
as they came from the same town 5 
was not then acquainted with Mrs, 
Hawlt?y> but since the prisoner was 
taken up for the murder, witness 
and Anne Hkwley have lived toge- 
ther as man and wife. Prisoner 
VI as not in the house during the 
whole period between eight and 
one o’clock, but went away about 
nine to answer his name at the 
barracks, and returned soon after 


much in liquor; he remained at pri« 
soner’s house because he had asked 
him ; (lid nothing at all whilst he 
was there ; took no refiesliment 
there. Mrs. Kawley poured out a 
dinni, and he took only half of itj 
when pnsoncr rushed on th^ de- 
cen‘*ed, his wnfe called out murder. 
Witness did not c.dl out, being ui)^ 
blefrom fear of the threat^- of the pri- 
soner against his life; wa»ther^||re 
afraid to open his mouth ; witness 
and the woman assisted in taking 
the body away Prisoner’s house 
is upwards of forty or fifty yards 
from the barracks ; had witness 
been able to have called out loudly 
he might have been heard at the 
bavrack-guaid ; knows not how 
long he was in a faint ; can’t say if 
more or less than an hour; when 
he came to himself he found he 
was inside the house ; womah did 
not tell him how^ long he had been 
in a faint ; he sat down on a cot 
till SIX o’clo('k, w'hen he w^ent to 
ansvvei his name at roll-call, prb- 
ceeded afterwards to his barracks, 
and cleaned his things for paiade 
next morning , never told of the 
occunence, until he came before 
the judge at Masulipatam some 
days afterwards; did not mean^o 
conceal the muider ; did not go of 
his own accord to the judge but was 
ordered there by his commanding 
officer ; saw the body next morn- 
ing when people were all about it; 
it lay wffiere they had placed it at 
the corner of prisoner’s house. 

Ann Hawdejf, alias Fullen, ex- 
amined by prisoner’s counsel, stated 
that she never was married to the 
prisonei ; nO|^ ceremony of the 
church w'as ever read over them. 

Thomas Madan, sworn, deposes 
that the last witness lived with pri- 
soner as his wife, and was suppo- 
sed to be such. Never saw aiy 
certificate 
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certificate of their marriage. Can 
"read. 

James Dallon, sworn, says that 
he saw the marriage certificate at 
Masulipatam in the woman’s pos- 
session j she gave it him to read 
which he did ; it appeared to be 
similar to that of his own marriage 5 
saw her tear it' before lieutenant 
j^Kelly’s face, who was the officer 
6f prisoner’s company, when she 
#ltrvted to part fiom her hus- 
band. 

The honorable the chief justice 
did not consider the fact of a cer- 
tificate as being conclusne evidence 
of a maiiiagCj as it was' a docu- 
ment very easily to be foiged, the 
witness too denying the fact of a 
mai nage with the prisoner on her 
oath. 

Anne Fullen w^as then admitted 
as an evidence for the crown 3 was 
living with the prisoner on 23 d 
May last j about nine o’clock in 
the morning of that day piisoner 
went to the bai racks to auAvor his 
namej and leturned about tv^elve 
o’clock very drunk j about this 
time deceased came in and asked 
for aiTack 5 witness told him she 
had none ; prisoner told him if he 
would not leave his house he would 
take his life ; prisoner and deceased 
were both drunk ; when threatened 
deceased went our, and pusoner 
followed him/havirig in his hand 
a table knife which he had taken 
from the window, and on coming 
up with, ran against the deceased j 
cannot say whether pusoner stab- 
bed #m or not, as she did not see 
the deceased till he was down, and 
the prisoner stamping upon him. 
Hawley then callet upon witness 
and James Hickey to assist him in 
carrying away the body, which they 
did 5 took him to the corner of the 
house ; when Hickey came b^ck tp 
the house he asked for a o( 


/Water which witness .gave* him ; 
prisoner also returned to the bouse^ 
took his shoes, and then went up to 
the barracks ^ the tpen of the regi- 
ment found the body next morning 
and carried it away.’ 

Cross-examined, — states that she 
went by the prisoner’s name wh 1st 
she lived with him, but does not' 
go now by the name of Hickey, 
with whom she now resides. Ac- 
counts for this by saying that pu- 
soner was the peison who enticed 
her from her friends, and therefore 
she went by his name. Hickey 
came to her house about eight m 
the morning j prisoner went out 
about eight or nine, leaving Hickey 
behind, duiing piisoner’s absence 
witness was employed in sewing 5 
prisoner leturned about twelv<^ 
o’clock, and about one Mackenzie 
was killed , there was no person 
pieseut but self, Hickey, and pri- 
soner 5 pusoner’s house near the 
main guaid j witness did not makp 
much noise, but did call out to 
Hickey to save Mackenzie j said 
nothing but this 5 was not much 
alarmed j Hickey had no side arms 
on ^ assisted when threatened by 
the prisoner, in conveying away 
the body ; went about eigU to the 
prisoner to the bairack yard, but 
was not there more than three mi-, 
notes 3 saw the guard there, but 
did not tell what had happened ; 
Hickey then remained at her house 
till three or four o’clock on that 
day, and was also there ti^ next 
moniing, she did not play at cards 
with him the next day, nor d9es 
she recollect having done so a few 
days afterwards 3 witness was con- 
fined in the barrack guard on the 
day the body was fouqd, so was 
Hickey that night; she remained 
in confinement from Tuesday until 
Sunday evpciqg 3 did not see Hick- 
ey after she. vyai confined until the 
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judge examined her ; after the 
niiud<-r, prisoner took his shoes 
and went away, and did not return 
home until eleven o’ t look at ni^ht; 
lives with Huke) on ihe same 
teims as she did with Hawley; 
used to qiuriel sociietmies wnh .he 
prisoner, but in no gieat degiee : 
the rej'.on of her complaining to 
lieutenant Kelly was be<Mnse Haw- 
ley beat her, and was jealous of 
her. ^ 

Janies Dalton sworn ; informs 
the court iliat he went on tlu* 23d 
of May Iasi, at two P M to the 
piUoiKM**' hon^i- f«»r a drain of ar- 
rack, Mts Hawley and Hu key 
were much agitated, and she leni- 
bled so that she could not give 
witness the iKjuor he asked foi ; 
witness said give me the bottle, 
and j’il help mvself. which lie did ; 
asked her w'hy she was so con- 
lused, she replied lier husband w^as 
confined in the barrai k - guard ; 
asked her w hat for, and she nude 
no answer; witness looked round 
the house, and saw much duht in 
vari^^ places on (he floor, and 
thoupit he he-ird a gioan tn the 
house; on asking what that noise 
M^as, Mrs. Hawley said that ser- 
jeant ^lackenzie was mncli intox- 
icated wnh ii()Uor, and that she 
and Hickey had taken him out of 
the house, aiul coveied h m over 
with a paicel ot mats; went to 
the plate, and saw a pfTNon lying 
there so covered, and the lett arm 
being from under the mat the wit- 
ness knew by the lace that it was 
seijeani Mackenzie , he wanted to 
uncover him, but the w'oman w'ould 
not let him, catching him hold by 
the belt in order to pi event him ; 
letinned then to his guard ; the 
prisoners in the barrack guard said 
tliey heard great cries of murder 
from Hawdey’s house ^ M their re- 
quest witness returned ta the bouse. 


and asked Anne Haw lev and Hick- 
ey w'hnf the cries of iijuruer were 
for ; they rephed none had 
been there ; witness again went 
back to the inain-guaul ; on tlie 
day of the niuidei witness had 
seen the deceased at about twenty 
minutes betoie two going, as he 
said, to Hawley’s hoii''e ; witness 
did not go to the house again until 
the iKxi day, when ihecoipse was 
found ; It did not appear fo have 
been rtnioved tiom the spot w'heus 
he saw It at two p M the tlay be- 
fore , it wa** carried to the hospital. 
Hawley and Hickey were leleased 
trom confinement on the Friday 
after the death of Mackenzie — - 
About seven <ia)s af’ei the murder, 
witness oveihtaid the following 
conveisition between Anne Haw- 
ley and H (key, near the banack- 
giKird ; Anne Haw ley a^-ked Hickey 
whatw'as the matter with him ^ 
He Said he could not rest in the 
banat ks nvr au) where ebe. She 
asked why ? Because, he if plied, 
he was the onl) man that muideted 
Matkmzie Site told Imn not to 
mind that , titey had only to take 
a couple ot false oa hs, hang Haw- 
le) , and clear themseives He ihen 
It minded her that she had bn Mac- 
kenzie ill the pi I vale parts, to keep 
him tiom hallooing wiiilsi he niui- 
dcred him , she answeied, never 
niind that, there is no pet son 
knww's It but ourselves, b) taking 
a false oath at Madia'- we can b.uig 
Hawle), clear oursches, and ll.ea 
)ou and I can live happy tog||?iher. 
When witness had lieard this, he 
said ahaid, 1 am veiy happy I have 
heard ihis 4^ine Hawley upon 
this went into the house. On his 
cross-examination the witness de- 
posed that Hawdey w'as coiihned 
foe a bleach of duty on 23d about 
one o’clock ; never knew him to 
•lie otherwise thau aguod character ; 

not 
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not of a revengeful disposition, but 
rather the contrary. 

Cornelius Macguire, sworn, — 
Was sentry at the main-guard on 
23 d of May, over some prisoners 
from ten to twelve at night. Just 
before he was relieved he chal- 
lenged a woman who was passing 
along. Did this fwice without re- 
ceiving any answer, but on the 
third challenge she said, Axe the 
Devil, my grandfathei The guer- 
ry then stiuck, and witness was re- 
lieved j the corporal sent him to see 
who the woman was; found her 
near her house, and saw that it was 
Mrs Hawley 3 asked her what was 
the matter with her that made her 
out at this late hour 3 she replied 
she was afraid of a spiiit and of 
being murdered by Hawley , asked 
her tor a light 3 she said she had 
none ; witness went and brought 
one from the main-guard, and then 
stopped with her until the guerry 
struck one ; duiing \Vhich time she 
told him Hickey had been there 
from 8 in the morning until sunset, 
and that Hawley was a murderer, 
and she could not stop any longer 
with him 3 witness then left her, 
having to go the rounds. 

Mrs. Dalton sworn 3 on the 2 ' 4 th 
May, m^t Mis. Hawley running 
towards the bazar, the day the 
corpse was found 3Aasked her what 
was the matter 5 she said serjeant 
Mackenzje had been muidered in 
her house 3 asked who by 3 said her 
husband was confined tor murder- 
ing him : she was obliged to make 
her escape, or she should have been 
confined too, as theie was a file of 
men after her, to take her 3 asked 
how he was murdered^ said he was 
stabbed three times in his private 
parts. 

William Symes, was corporal el 
the main-guard, on the 23 d May j 
saw some person lying covered witb 
VoL. 10. 


mats, went and uncovered the 
body, and saw it was Mackenzie’s, 
with an old shift and petticoat over 
him 5 there was some blood on his 
right groin, and some on hib hip 3 
did not unwrap him, to see if th^re 
was any hole. In the mean time, 
Mrs. Hawley, William Hickey, 
and James Johnson, came out of 
the house 5 asked her, if she knew 
any thing of the body 3 she answer- 
ed no, she had not seen Mackenzie, 
since the day before, at twelve 
o'clock 3 clapped her hands toge- 
ther, and said, so help me God, 
what could bring the man, meaning 
the deceased, here. 

On the 24 th May last, was act- 
ing serjeant of the ipaiii-guard, and 
was told Mackenzie was lying 
dead 3 reported it to Captain An- 
drews, and was ordeied to lemove 
the body ; he had his jacket and 
hat on, and hisgaiteis; ouleredhim 
to be earned to the hospital 3 saw 
blood upon the upper pait of his 
thigh, but did not examine it. 
Anne Hawley said that Hickey and 
she took a leg, and the prisonei the 
head. 

Mr. Macleod, assistant-surgeon, 
deposed that there was aWitusion 
on the breast towaids the right side, 
and a similar appearance within, 
and (hat side of the breast very full 
of blood 5 the body was very putiid, 
but there w'as a black spot on the 
right groin, and on removing the 
integuments theie was a corres- 
ponding black spot on the intes- 
tines, seemingly a punctuied wound 
by a pointed instrument 3 the body 
was so very putrid that it could not 
be minutely examined. 

Piisoner made no defence 

F. Caven^igb, examined by Mr. 
Marsh,*— What lime on the 23 d 
May was pmoner put into confine- 
.ment? saw before one 

o'clock, ” fifteen minutes ; 

‘f M Mackcuzi<> 
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^Licktrnzie messed with witness, 
and v\ itnesb wanted him at half past 
one, to come toduiaer, Mackenzie 
said, I uncieistand Hawley is con- 
fined, arid 1 am going down to see 
Nancy his wile. 

Corpoial Bos'^e, — about thiee 
minutes after one, saw him drunk 
in the bai racks , ought to* have at- 
tended the doctor at that time , re- 
ported him to the ductoi, who 
desired him to be confined, and he 
was confined by me about twenty- 
two minutes after one, when I 
found him in the barracks, was not 
released on the 23a that he knows 
of, but cannot speak posifi\ely. 

John Vaxon, Constable,— was 
with the prisoner when examined 
before the justices at Madras, saw 
Mrs. Hawdey, and haitrd iier say 
she was not tiiariied to the prisoner, 
and that she would try what she 
tould do to get him hanged. 

November 4. Widiam Hickey 
at]d Anne Fallen xvere brought to 
the bar, and their indictment read, 
which impaled to them the wilful 
murder of Serjeant Mackenzie of 
the Madras fuiopean regiment, on 
tne 23d of May last,— they both 
{ileasled ipt guilty. 

James Hawley sworn, interro- 
gated by prisoners counsel — says 
he is lawfully man ied to the female 
pnsoner at the bar. From this de- 
claration his evidence could not be 
itdmutcd* 

Corporal Symes, being called 
and sworn, deposed, that on the 
24th of May last he was corporal 
of the mam-guard at Masulipatam ; 
about halt six in the morning, 
as he was going to the necessary, 
Leiieard James Sullitan say, I . 
wonder if Scijednt Mackenzie l^ys 
Oow wheif 5 .he did yesterday.*' He 
fisked wheie that was. Sullivan 
answ'ered pvei in this compound, on 
this he looked iaw iome- 


body covered up with mats, and 
shifts, and petticoats. He then 
states that he uncovered the body, 
and found it to be the body of the 
deceased Serjeant Mackenzie 5 says 
it had blood on the nght gioin, and 
some above the hip. At this time, 
William Hickey and Anne Hawley, 
alias Hickey, ‘tie pnsoner, and 
James Johnson, came out of the' 
house where Mrs Hawdey and her 
reputed husband Ined. It was 
foimerly their necessary w'here the 
body was laying The witness^ 
asked if they knew any thing of 
the body, ]\li;s Hawley clapped her 
handb logethei, and ciied out, So 
help me God, no, she could not 
think what hi ought the body theie,*^ 
she said she had not seen the de- 
ceased since the day befoie, about 
twelve or one o'clock. Witnesg 
then returned to the guard-ioom, 
and reported the ciicumstance to 
the acting serjeant- major, NiUhall 5 
witness says, the body was covered 
with a petticoat and shift. Being 
cioss-examined, said that Anne 
Fallen, the pnsoner at the bar, 
went at that lime by the name of 
Ht^wley. That the de( eased during 
the night bctoiehad been reported 
absent twice Says he had occa- 
sion to hear the leport, being 
oiderly coipoial. Stated that Haw- 
ley was confined on the 23d, at 
twenty minutes past ofie, not for 
th^ murder of the deceased, but 
for dfilirkenness. Stated that any 
body might have passed without 
noticing the body, that the petticoat 
and shift weie on the right side oi* 
the body. 

Seijeant Nutball called and 
sworn ; §ays# on the 24th of May 
last, he was acting serjeant- major 
of the hladras Euiopean legiraent, 
at Masulipatam. A lepoit had 
been inavle to him, by corpoial 
that seijeant Maclenzie 
. was 
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Was found lying dead ; this he was 
ordered to leport to the command- 
ing officer. - Says he found the 
body between the compound wall 
of a houi.e, occupied by Hawley, 
and the prisoner Fullen — The body 
was lying dead on its face, had a hat 
on, had shoes and gaiters on — laid 
On the cot , itf»meh veiy olieusivelyj 
he observed, he says, that one side 
of the face was \ ery black , observ- 
ed some blood below his hip, and* 
on his pantaloons — he lemoved no 
art of his dress — but removed the 
ody to the haspitah — The witness 
stated, that he did not know where 
Hawley was the day before. — On 
his cross examination by Mr Gaha- 
gan, stated that one of his regiment 
Was found di owned. It was le- 
poited to the witness, he savs, hi&t, 
by Aune Fullen thepnsoneij stated 
that he came to Madras to give 
evidence on Hawley’s trial. Wit- 
ness denied having stated to the 
coroner, that the ciicumstance of 
the man’s being drowmed, was hrst 
repoited to him by an European 
woman, whom he had never before 
seen. 

James Dalton called and swoin j 
says he knows the piisoneis at the 
bar — and saw them about 8 in the 
afternoon li the 23d May last. — 
Saw them in a house about 20 
paces fiom the mam guard, but 
does not know to whom the house 
belongs 5 it was then occupied by 
Hawley and the pii^ouer his '%ire. 
He saw them in the liousej wdut 
there for a dram of arrack *. when 
be went in^ sa}s he saw Anne Ful- 
len and Hickey, the prisoners, they 
^ere fogelh'er upon a wooden cot, 
very much contused ih'deed , says, 
he applied to Mis Hawlev, (abas 
Fullen) for a diam of arrack ; she 
took up the bottle,' bur dropped it 
out of her h.aids twnce j took up 
H thud tune, Vheti witness allied 
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her to let him take it hlmselfj he 
took one diam, and paid for ihe 
same. Witness then asked her 
what w'as the mattei wnth her, she 
appeared so much confused i she 
made no leply ; asked a third time, 
when she said it was because her 
husband was confined fn the barrack- 
guard. Wunessa^'ked her what lie 
was confined for, and she said he 
was conhued for murdei, or some- 
thing to that puipose. Witness 
asked her who he had murdeied, 
but she made no answer. Witness 
looked abpnt the hou^.e, and saw 
a gieat deal of dust Ihiown up about 
theflour, and thought he heard some 
person gioamng. Witness asked 
her who It was? she answered it 
was Seijeant Mackenzie, (the de- 
ceased) who was much intoxicated 
wnih liquor , she said that Hickey, 
(the other piisonei) and her, had 
cairied him and laid liim outside — •’ 
there was a paicel of clothing ancf 
mats coveied over the deceased. 
Witness went outside to see him, 
deceased was lying outside the 
house, in the corner, about six 
paces from the door ; only a wall 
parted the necessary from the house. 
Witness saw' the deceaseds left -arm 
jacket - sleeve uncovered, which 
made him know w'ho it was ; he 
knew It froiT) the lacing of the 
jacket. Witness was going to look 
at him, but the prisoner, Fullen, 
caught him by the 5elt, and |afd,^ 
“ For God’s salic don’t unedver 
him.” Witness then went away 
totheguaid, not suspecting what 
had happened ; the guard told 
witness they n^d heaid a gieat deal 
of crying out at FHw^loy’s house; 
the pnsonej Fallen denied to wit- 
ness there having been ahy ciykig 
out of MurdeiV’ thdib, oh the 
witness^'e going again to the bouSe j 
\vitne.sX again returned fothegufftd, 
observed that the |^risdnert weie 
t IM 2 ^ both 
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b;)th tnore confused than before. 
Witness saw the body of the de* 
ceased on (he 24tb. Prisoner Pul- 
len was confined about ten in the 
morning; in the afternoon the body 
was buried. Witness says, there 
Was a court of inquiry by order of 
the commanding officer. Witness 
says the prisoners weie confined nil 
they were examined before the 
Judge, Mr. Tod. After she turned 
evidence against her husband she 
was released. Witness saw priso- 
ners in conversation together, about 
seven days after they were icleased, 
at a new house she had taken 
beyond the barrack-guard ; witness 
stopped and heard piisoner Pullen 
ask Hickey (other prisoner) what 
was the matter with him ^ he 
answeied he could not rest in the 
baiTacks or out of the bariacks; 
she asked him why ? He said, I 
was the man who killed Macken- 
zie j you know you (Pullen) bit 
him in the private parts, to prevent 
his hallooing while I was murder- 
ing him. She said never mind; by 
taking a couple of false oaths w^e 
shall hang Hawley (her husband) 
and cleat ourselves. Witness then 
discovered himself to them, and 
said to them I am glad I heard what 
you said. Witness says he saw 
the deceased go by the main-guard 
about twenty minutes before two 
o clock on the 23d ; he was going 
tovf^rds Hawley’s, and the next 
time he saw him was a little after 
two; the deceased seemed to be 
intoxicated when going towards 
Hawle/s. 

On his cro8S-e;camination witness 
said, the main guard is about 
twenty from Ha\^rl^y’s house. 
Mrs. Hatley, (alias Pullen the pri- 
soner) used to sell arrack ; it was 
about two o’clock he said when he 
went for arrack ; witness, says she 
l^gjr) WhM hi^r hufiband was confined 


for murder, or something to that 
puipose ; witness said he was or- 
dered down to give evidence against 
Haviley. 

James Willock 'was next called, 
and sworn; said, he remembers the 
two prisoners having been confined 
at Masu’ipatam for two or three 
days, — lemembers th^ day they 
were released ; witness heaid the 
pnsonei, Fallen, say to Hickey, 
stick to what )ou have say, and 
shall do. 

Cornelius Maeguire called and 
sworn; deposed that on the 23d May 
last he was sentry of the main- 
guard — says about a (piartei before 
J2 o’clock, Mrs Hawley, (alias 
Pullen the prisoner) passed by, and 
he challenged her ; she made no 
reply ; the thiid time she told him 
to ask the devil her grandfather ; 
witness followed her to the house, 
and found it was Mis. Hawley, (the 
prisoner Pullen) sitting, with the 
tail of her petticoat over her bead ; 
witness then asked her what brought 
her out at that time of the night ; 
she said that Hawley had broke out 
of the guard house, and wanted to 
take her life; she said she was afraid 
of spirits being in the house ; wit 
ness then says, he went to the main- 
guard, and got a light, and went 
with her into the house ; he then 
asked her if she had a lantern ; she 
said she had none ; he went then 
antycot half a rupee worth of arrack, 
ancTOey both took some ; she said 
that William Hickey, the prisoner, 
had been with her from eight 
d’clock that morning, to sunset in 
the evening ; she said that Hawley 
was a murderer, and she would stop 
no longer with him ; says he saw 
Hawley go from bis own house 
towards^the barracks. 

Being cross-examined, he stated, 
that Corporal Henry Bosse saw 
Hawley on the 23d of May, 'at 

nine 
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nine o’clock in the morning, and 
again at three muiules past one, 
that he was then drunk and duty, 
that he had been ordered to attend 
the surgeon, but could not go on 
those accounts, and that he was 
afterwards confined by order of the 
surgeon. 

John Vaxon being called and 
•worn, deposed, that he attended at 
an examination of witnesses at 
Madras op the charges preferred 
against James Hawley, when he 
heard Mrs. Hawley, the prisoner, 
say, 1 am not manied to (the pri- 
soner) Hawley; he has given you a 
false report; she afterwards told 
witness she was only a concubine to 
that man, (did not mention any 
name) but added she would get 
that fellow hanged if she could. 

John Madden was then called 
and sworn, he stated that he was a 
private in the Madras European 
regiment, that Hawley was a pri- 
soner in the barrack-guard with 
witness on the 23d j came there, as 
near as he can lecollect, about 20 
minutes past one. 

Sir Thomas Strange then summed 
up the evidence, in a very perspicu- 
ous manner, and after a charge of 
some length to the jury, they re- 
tired. On their re-entering they re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty against 
both prisoners. 

November g. Early this morn- 
ing William Hickey and Anne 
Hawley, alias Fallen, and likefWise 
James Woodcock, for the murder 
of serjeanf Breem, of his Majesty’s 
34th regiment, were executed, pur- 
suant to their sentence. We do 
not understand that either Hickey 
or Anne Hawley made any confes- 
sion that they were fhe murderers 
of Serjeant Mackenzie, but we are • 
informed, from competent autho- 
rity, that they both admitted that 
James Hawley, who was first tried 


for the murder, was perfectly inno- 
cent theieof, he not having been at 
the house at the time. We have 
likewise beard that James Wood- 
cock admitted the justn'e of his 
sentence, inasmuch as he was ac- 
cessary to the murder for which 
he has sufiered. 

To the Editor of the Government 
Gazette, 

Sir,— -The accompanying address 
wasthis moining put into my hands, 
at the place of execution,^ by the 
late unfortunate malefactor, James 
Woodcock, who I regulaily attend- 
ed in my piofessional capacity, du- 
ring his confinement in the felons 
jail. 

He particularly requested that 
it might be made as public as possi- 
ble, by publishing the same in the 
first newspaj^er, with the sincere 
wish that it might benefit his fel- 
low soldiers in general, but more 
particularly the men of his own 
regiment, who required admonition; 
and be trusted that his melancholy 
fate would in future operate as the 
most awful warning to them. 

God grant, tliat it may be pro- 
ductive of the desired efect, and 
put a stop to that depravity of heart 
which has been so horribly con- 
spicuous in the numerous instances 
of wilful murder for which the 
respective parties have so deservedly 
suffered at this place at the fatal 
tree. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
Edward Vaughan, 
Act. Sen. Chaplain. 

Madras, Nov. 9 , 1808 . 

Countrymen and fellow soldieri 
—You are about to see me suffer 
the just'pnnishment of my crimes j 
not that I am immediately guilty 
of taking away the life for which 
I am condemned, but for not using, 
as 1 ought, my utmost endeavours 
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to put a« impediate stop to such 
un atrocious act. 1 therefore hope, 
fellow soldiers, that the execution 
you now see going to take place 
will for ever be sudicient to deter 
any of you present, atid all those 
that may hear of tny unhappy fate, 
from entering into any combination 
\yith, dr conniving at, any 'petson 
that may be tjepraved enough to 
take away the life of a fellow 
creature, for depend on it, though 
you may for a time escape ihestioke 
of justice, yet there is an hearl- 
senrehing, and an all-seeing God in 
Heaven, that will not sutler them 
to pass unpunished through this 
‘world -f and lam very sorry to say, 
that most of the soldiers in this 
country are terribly given to liquor. 
Let me, therefore, in the name of 
(jrod, admonish }ou to keep fiom 
that shocking Clime ; rpuch better 
would it be for yon to spend that 
time in reading your bible,and other 
good books, which I am sorry to 
say too many give up to dunking 
and debauchery, which only brings 
remorse on the gnihy heads of those 
that give themselves up to it, and 
few, very few come to this dismal 
place to suffer, but own their love 
of drink has been the occasion of 
their unhappy ends, as by inordi- 
nate drinking we deprive ourselves 
of our nature, and become bi utes, 
and are ready to commit any other 
^rime that may, while in that state 
pccur to us. 

' I am also sorry to say, that among 
the Europeans stationed in the inte- 
rior part of this country, and in 
particular among the men of his 
Majesty's 34th regiment, a most in- 
human opinion prevails, tbatshpuld 
they take dvv^ay a life, they would 
have the f>leasure of leaving their 
regiment, and coihing to Madras, 
and stand a chance of getting clear 
from the bar of justice, and by that 


means get rid of the service ; but 
let me again beg of you not to 
suffer such ideas into yoiir head 5 
for though you may deceive your 
earthly* judges, )et you cannot 
deceive your heavenly judge, whose 
wisdom has made itself manifest 
in bunging to light, in thts world, 
almost evei y person that has been 
any way concerned in such inhu- 
man acts, a most .striking ins'ance 
of which IS manifest in my unhappy 
case. 

May the Great God of his infi*- 
nite mercy giant that my poor 
admonition may sink deep into 
the hearts of my heaicrs, and may 
he grant you his holy spirit to help 
to deter )ou fn>m doing any act 
that may disgrace your leligion or 
couinrr, or bung voii to the shame- 
ful end 1 am now to suffer. 

J WuODCOCK. 

address j)om the prinapul inhahU 
tanis al Tranc/uelar, to Thomas 
Ne urn haw, Esq. of the Hon, 
Company s (irii strvice, on Ins 
departure foi Seringapataw 
Sir, — Y ou will 'hereby kindly 
receive, at the moment )ou leave, 
us,' our warmest and most cordial 
thanks for the laborious pains taken 
in order to further the welfare and 
intern&l tianquilhty of this colony 5 
for the gentleness with which every 
one of your measures were majked, 
for that mildness in your admi- 
nisttation which forced us to 
esteem the authority that governed 
us, and which, for the moment, 
brought us to forget the unfortu- 
nate situation of our respective 
nations towards one another. Be 
you thanked for the regard shewn 
to our laws, for the uni emitted 
assistance you at all times willingly 
^nd cheerfully bestowed upon the 
executive justice, and theieby made 
It possible for the same to go the 
strasght and even road, undisturbed 

by 
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by cabals and chicanery. Be you 
thanked for the mildness with 
which you treated the faulty, for 
the lenity \,\ith which ycm tolerated 
the weak* for the readiness with 
which you endeavoured to assist, 
by your compassion, where no other 
assistance was possible. Never 
was your ear closed to the com- 
plaints ot the siideier, to the peti- 
tions of the needful j ever was 
your hand open, and ever ready to 
help and relieve j the teais of the 
sufferers that you wiped off', and the 
silent blessings of the indigent, is 
your simple but select euloginm; 
the -unaifected sorrow of every 
citizen, at your retiring, confirms, 
in the stiongest manner, this pane- 
g\iic. 

These fevv lines contahi no 
flattery j why slmrdd we stoop to 
fiattei ? It is the candid olfering of 
giatetnl hearts, that closely have 
been united to you by manifold 
benefactions ^ it is an everlasting 
otfor ot gratitude to the mui who, 
lor the first time, occasioned us sor- 
row when he left us. I'he monu- 
ment which you have inised among 
us, will lemain eveiL’st mg, because 
regud for you is its basis j gratitude 
and thank tulnevss have placed it, 
and lemo nhrance of all the mild 
and fiiendly virtues which make 
mankind amiable, and the man in- 
vested with authority estimable, 
shall maintaui it erect amongst us 
until the late'.t times. 

VVe h ivc t he honour to be, See 
[idcie follow the signatures.] 
Traiiqucbar, 8ih Nov. 1808. 

Mf . Neivnham's Reply, 

Gt. N n. E M r jf, — Befoi e ray de- 
partnio to my new employ, which 
now must be immediate, permit 
me to letuiii you my sincerest 
thanks fui the addiess With which 
)ou hive so kindly and voluntarily 
Tiunoiir.d me. Thotigh undei pte- 


sent circumstances, I, as a public 
servant of the I ntish government, 
am most pioud of such a testuno* 
mil being conferred on me by the 
principal Danish inhabitaiUs in this 
place, 1 feel that tlieir very favour- 
able intentions have too highly 
estimated any services which I have, 
however willingly, been enabled to 
perfoun. The conduct, however, 
which you kindly ascribe to me, is 
what my government has wished, 
and in any exertions which may 
have been successful, I was still 
only performing my bounden duty 
in the execution of its orders, and 
owe my success chieily to the ready 
co-operation of the inhabitants 
themselves. I thank v'ou for the 
delicate manner m which yon have 
adverted to the situation of th^f 
two countries, shall only evpiess 
hopes that a friendly intercom sc 
apd alliance may be speedily re-es- 
tablished between the two govern- 
ments, and that the mutual friend-' 
hness evinced by their subjects in a 
distant settlement, may pioinoie 
this dfesirable event. 

I shall now express how happj)' 
I am, as a private individual, in en- 
joying the good opinion of so many 
respectable Danish gentlemen, and 
pleased at my good fortune in beii'g 
deemed worthy, coiisidenug tne 
few months since 1 first became 
known among you, of this opinion 
being publicly manifested 1 thank 
you for your general kindness and 
attentions, and assure you that they 
shall always be kept in lemem- 
brance, and this recollection will 
be even accompanied with a thank- 
ful sdnse of the conduct which 1 
have expetienced, on your puts, 
during my residency at this pkuv. 
Wishing you all every success and 
happiness, 

I remain. Gentlemen, he 

Thomas Nbwnham. 
Tianqutbar, Nov . U, ibO«. , 
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Nov. 27 . Yesterday, at sunrise, sary of the Nabob Azeem ul 
a royal salute was fired from Che- Dowlah. 
pauk Palace^ an^ returned by the The governor paid a visit of cere- 

saluting battery of Fort St. mony to his highness on the occa- 
Geoige, in honour of the anniver- sion. 


Occurrences for December. 


December 17 , Within these 
few days, the monument which 
was sent out from England by the 
express order of the vestry of Ma- 
dras, to perpetuate the exalted 
worth of the late reverend Arch- 
deacon Leslie, A. M. many years 
senior chaplain of Fort St. George, 
has been erected in the most con- 
spicuous part of the church. The 
sculpture has the greatest merit, 
not only in the execution but in the 
design* which ischaste, elegant, and 
impressive. Piety is exhibited by a 
female figure, with the Holy Bible 
in her hand, which she is atten- 
tively studying, under which is the 
ibllowing inscription : 

“ The reverend Archdeacon I.es1ie, 
A M. departed this life, on the 28th 
day oT June, 1804, aged 58 years. His 
remains are interred in the burial ground 
*of the* parish, aad this monument is 
erected by the unanimous voice of the 
parishioners ‘of Madras, as a token of 
respe tto bis memory. He discharged 
the office of a minister, in Fort St. 
George, for more than 20 years with 
fidelity and coirectness, and during the 
whole period enjoyed the confidence 
and esteem of the community at large. 
His gentleness of manners, his modesty 
and humihtv, were exemplary, and his 
whole deportment such as became the 
character of a true minister of the 
gospel.’* 

December 24. The officers of 
the 4th brigade of cavalry, (fourth 
and 8th regiments) have presented 
to Colonel Doveton, Bungsh*s Um- 
baree elephant, captured on the 
28th ultimo, as a testimony of the 
bigk they entertain of his 


conduct, and of personal regard 
for iheir biigadier. 

Dec. 28 On the 22d Decem- 
ber the commander in chief arrived 
at Mr. Fraser's garden house, in the 
cantonments of this station, and was 
received undei the usual salute, and 
with an honorary guard due to his 
rank. 

The following morning his ex- 
cellency visited the Fort, and was 
ffeceived by the Madias European 
regiment, and 1st bat. 24th regt. 
N. L underarms, forming a street 
from the mam gate to colonel 
Taylor’s house, where he break- 
fasted, and the officers in the garri- 
son were presented to him; his 
excellency afterwards inspected the 
ramparts, and minutely examined 
the arsenal, barracks, and all other 
public buildings. Salutes of seven- 
teen guns were fired on his entering 
and leaving the fort. The same 
evening his excellency inspected 
the company of artillery, under the 
command of captain Gibson, and 
expressed bis approbation of 
their firing, and general appear- 
ance. ^ 

On the morning of the 24th, 
the general reviewed the Madras 
European regiment, which, after 
passing in review, performed a 
variety of manoeuvres, and at the 
conclusion his excellency was 
pleased to address colonel Taylor, 
at the head of his regiment, nearly 
as follows : 

Colonel Taylor, -*In perforro- 
iRg 
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ing a necessary part of my duty 
by reviewing the different corps 
on this establishment, it was my 
particular wish to see those in the 
Northern Circars, and particularly 
the ]\i|dras European regiment; 
from many circumstances this regi- 
ment has in a manner been over- 
looked, indeed I may say neglected, 
placed in a corner of this extensive 
country,' it has seldom h^d its prac- 
tice of duty with the other corps 
of the army. 

y Notwithstanding these circum- 
itances, from my knowledge of 
your zeal and ability, colonel Tay- 
lor, I was confident I should find 
this corps in the high state of dis- 
cipline it has this morning evinced ; 
and it shall be my business, as 
much as lays in my power, to let 
the sei-vice benefit from this state 
of discipline, by calling it into 
more general notice ; for I know 
that this state of inactivity must 
be painful to the feelings of ho- 
nourable gentlemen and officers, 
and painful to the feelings of brave 
soldiers. Indeed, I am at a loss to 
know the reason for this neglect ; 
this regiment has always been for- 
ward for its courage and loyalty ; 
you are composed of the same 
materials as the European corps in 
the service, and I am certain that 
the same brave and geneious spirit 
actuates you. 

Any praise I can bestow on 
you, colonel Taylor, individually, 
would add but little to the character 
of an officer of your rank and long 
standing in the army, and to one 
who has always given such satisfac- 
tion to his honourable employers, 
and to me ever since I had the plea- 
sure of your acquaintance. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1808, ' 1^ 

Have the goodness to convey 
my thanks W the officers, who from 
the business of this morn ing appear- 
ed to haye given }ou so much sup- 
port and assistance ; assure the regi- 
ment at large of my sincere appro- 
bation for its appearance this morn- 
ing, and of my confident hopes that 
they will do justice to my partiality, 
if that praise can be called so, which 
is so justly merited.’* 

His excellency afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the race stand, where he 
breakfasted, and met .the ladies and 
gentlemen of the settlement. 

In the aftef‘n(X)n hU efxcellency 
reviewed the l.st bat. 24th regt. 
N 1. commanded b) Major Hazlc- 
wood, and was pleased to com- 
mend it m nearly the following 
terms*: 

** Major Hazlewood, — During 
my residence in India, it has fallen 
to my lot to review most of tho 
Native corps of this army, and I 
roust in candour acknowledge, that 
from what I have seen thisevenirtg, 
that this battalion is defi ient in no 
one point whatever ; it is equal to 
any, and surpassed by none, 

I was acquainted with this 
batt.ili n, under a different designa- 
tion, and the services of it formerly 
are well known. The only thing 
I have to regret is, in seeing you 
without your colours, which is 
owing to some oversight; but I >haU 
diiect my aid de camp to write for 
them. 4 have now to take my 
leave of you, and I reqiUest that 
you will convey to the European 
and native officers, and the battaliott 
at large, ray enure approbation of 
their performance this evening, and 
1 Wish you and them health, hap« 
piness, and glor^. 
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. BOMBAY 

Occurrences for Jume, I8O7. 


June 5 . The Diamond, captain 
Webster, of Bombay, from Bus- 
sorah, brings accounts that a few 
days previous to her arrival at Mus- 
cat, a party of the Joseom Pirates, 
amounting to the number of twenty 
two boats, landed, and made a 
furious attack on a village a little to 
the southward of Muscat, but they 
experienced so warm a reception 
from the inhabitants of the village, 
that after a 16 ng, and for some time 
a doubtful conflict, they succeeded 
in driving them back to their 
boats, it IS said with the loss of four 
hundred killed, and great numbers 
wounded, during tiieir re-embarka- 
tion. 

Two of the Sultan of Muscat's 
ships had sailed in pursuit of them. 
— -Duiing the time the Diamond 
lay at Muscat, two Dingeys arri- 
ved from Cutcli, who had fallen in 
with three of (he pirates, and after 
a long and smah engagement, they 
succeeded in sinking one of them, 
and the other two made off, very 
mbch shattered. 

liCtters from Goa mention the 
arrival of a Portuguese fngate, in 
the roads, from fasbon, last from 
the Brazils, having the viceroy for 
Goa op board : the soutbeily winds 
blowing hard and a heavy swell 
rolling into the bay, had j!i evented 
the viceroy from landing, — every 
thing was preparing on shore to 
reo^ive him with all the honours 
and distinctions due to his exalted 
situation. 

Subsequent advices from Goa, 
mention that the -gale of wind 
having considerably inci eased, and 
the sea running exceedingly high, 
the Portuguese frigate, vvi((i the 
vicerqy pn board, had unfortunately 


driven upon the bar ; the ijceroy/ 
and all the officers and ciew of the 
fiigaie, were in the most imminent 
danger of their lives, but ow'ing to 
the exertions alone of his Majesty’s 
officeis and men of the 78th and 
86 th legiments, they were fortu- 
nately saved 

Extract of a letter from Goa, 
dated 7th June: ** The Portuguese 
frigate is entirely lost, and, in addi- 
tion to this misfortune, they have 
to lament the loss of the register 
ship, Ceylon ; this dreadful disaster 
happened last month, about tifleeii 
miles on this side of Mangalore^ 
the late chancellor, and several of 
the crew, aie said to have peiished. 
Thecal go of the Ceylon was va- 
lued at 600,000 1 upees. Two Por- 
tuguese bi igs met a similar fate, and 
one bug drove into a liver at Sal- 
sette, dismasted. It is reported 
that a frigate was seen off the coast 
with the loss of her masts, supposed 
to be the St. Fioienzo.” 

Extract of a letter from Goa, 
dated 9th June. On his Ma- 
jesty’s birth-day an entertainment 
was given by captain Schuyler, to 
the new viceioy of the Poriugnezo 
possessions in India, at which weie 
piesent his excellency the late 
governor-general, the several Por- 
tugueze and British officeis. 

“ The viceroy ai rived at Cabo, 
about five o’clock, midei a salute 
of 2 1 guns, and was received by a 
British brigade at Goa, which' had 
been previously formed ^iiito a 
street, for him to pass-through to 
the residency, with every military 
honour due to his exalted situation. 
During the lepast the viceroy 
requesting every one to fili a bum- 
per, rose up and gave the following 
toasts. 
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toasts, ^ God save' great George our 
King,’ and, aftei wards, ^ May there 
never be a separation between the 
British and Portuguese nations.* 

June 20. Accounts are daily 
received of tha effects of the late 
gales, which seem to have prevailed 
with unusual violence along the 
whole extent of the coast to the 
southward of this place. Its extia- 
ordinary violence at Mangalore 
appears fi oni the following extract of 
a letter fiom that place, dated 31st 
May. We have had such a hur- 
jicane here on the 2dth, 25th, and 
paitof the 26’th, as has not been 
experienced for 23 yeais. Every 
house here, except Messrs Keats, 
Reads, and Reeve’s, is blown down. 
Many lives are lost. Five brigs 
are stranded within 26 miles of 
this, 1 am in the court-house, and 
keep open table for foui teen at pre- 
sent, and every thing is in the 
gieatest confusion, as you may 
suppose ; we are doing all we can 
to save a Portugueze ship bound to 
Lisbon, from Goa. The court- 
house is just now an hospital and 
baruack for one battalion of sepoys, 
a stable for nine horses, a place of 
arms, and a barrack for fourteen or 
fifteen Europeans, kn, kc ” 

The Maria, captain Pringle, of 
this poit, has^xperienced a most 
providential escape. Having been 
exposed to the storm for nearly 40 
hours, the desperate resolution of 
running the ship on shore, as the 
only probable means that offered 
themselves to save the lives of the 
crew, was adopted, and as they were 
wearing the ship for the purpose of 
putting this resolution into eftect, 
the wind suddenly shifted and 
abated, and enabled them, at least 


with much difficulty, to stand out 
to sea again. 

It appears that the hurricane 
commenced, (ship being at that 
time, by her reckoning, in lat. 
10 N and long. 74 50 east) on 
the 25th May, with strong gales 
from S E. and S. and continued 
I aging with great violence during 
the whole of That day, and succeeds 
ing night. Not a sail could with* 
stand Its violence. 

June 26. The day immediately 
aftei the death of lieutenant-coionel 
Phiipot, the men of the 65th regi* 
inenOt a me forward to their officers, 
and begi^ed that they might be aL 
lowed (o give each man one day’s 
pay towaids electing a monument 
over his grave; this oiler was most 
gratefully accepted, and the whole 
of the orticeis in their own names, 
and those of all the regiment, re- 
quested Mis. Phiipot to permit 
them to coiitiibiUe each a day’s 
pay, for a monument to the me- 
mory of ’ their greatly - lamented 
colonel.’* 

June 30 At a general court 
martial held at Trincomallee, Sap- 
toe Battabaua, Sampsoodin Javana, 
and Adjie Ceylon, Native soldiers 
in H. M. 1st Ceylon legunent, 
weie found gniUy of dcseition, and 
the sentence of death passed on 
each — but the two former having 
surrendered themselves to the com- 
manding officer of their regiment, 
the governor of Ceylon remitted 
the punishment of death, and di- 
rected them to be kept in irons, 
and at hard labour ; until an o^or- 
tunity should offer for banisning 
them from the island for ever. The 
sentence 011 the latter (Adjie 
Ceylon) was ordered to be earned 
into effect. 
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Occurrences for July. 


July 25 . — On Tuesday last, at 
»n adjourned sessions, the honour- 
able the recorder gave judgment 
on the point of law, reserved in 
the case of the King v. Moseley. 
This was an indictment framed on 
the Statute 9, Geo. II. C.22, com- 
monly called the Black Act, for 
■wilfully and malicious'y shooting 
at captain Martin. After verdict, 
a niotioti had been made in arrest 
of judgment, on the ground that 
this Statute was not in force in the 
East Indies. 

SENTENCE. 

Walter Borlase Moseley, — 
you have been indicted for the of- 
fence of wilfully and maliciously 
shooting at captain James Martin. 
The evidence against you was clear. 
Your defence was most prudently 
OQoducted with a view to the only 
favourable impression which your 
case admitted, and the jury shewed 
their merciful disposition at the 
moment when they felt themselves 
bound to convict you of the crime, 
Aft^r conviction you had all the 
advantage which could arise from 
every ^badow of doubt concerning 
the law. These doubts are now 
removed, and it is now my painful 
duty to pronounce judgment t^pon 
you. 

The consideration of your crime 
has left me in doubt, after long de- 
liberation and painful struggle, 
whether it be lawful for me to 
abstain from inflicting the punish- 
ment of death. If, consistently 
with my duty to society, I may 
yield to the merciful recommen- 
dation of the jury, I shall think 
mysalf jusiifiea for doing so partly 
by your youth and inexperiencei 


and partly by a confidence lo Bri- 
tish officers, which I trust will not 
be deceived. Engh h nen, in this 
country, have, in general, some 
superiority of rank and education, 
which are, I hope, sufficient to 
render the dread of capital punish- 
ment not necessary to restrain them 
frcm such vulgar and barbarous 
outrages.^ 

I trust that you will one day feel 
it to be merciful, not only that we 
have spared your life, but that we 
have sent you forth from those 
societies where you must have 
borne a perpetual brand, and read 
your condemnation in the eyes of 
every man who ever heard of your 
crime j and that you will have 
reason to be thankful that you are 
to become a member of that new 
and singular community which is 
founded on the very principle of 
amnesty, and where the absolute 
oblivion of all past offences is the 
basis of society. Every where else 
the penitent can only shew his sin- 
cerity after great transgressions, 
by being too humble to aspire be- 
yond pardon. There alone he may 
venture to hope for a life of tran- 
quillity and usefulness, and even 
for the possibility of regaining 
esteem. 

This court do order and adjudge 
that you be transported to New 
South Wales for and during the 
term of your natural life, &c. 

The court then proceeded to 
the trial of Munchei^ee Cowasjee 
Parsee and Farjoilabhoy Jasserbhoj 
Borah. They were found guilty 
of stealing a number of copper 
pots, from the house of Burjojee 
Pestonjee. The Parsec was sen- 
tenced 
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tenced to be transported to Pulo 
Penang for seven years, and the 
Borah 10 stand in the PiUory facing 
his own shop, with labels to his 
back and breast, deitotinghisoffence, 
and to be transported to Pulo Pe- 
nang for seven years. 

The court passed sentence on 
Bhyjee Josserjee, Meyah Caun 
Dhanjeebhoy who had been on 
a former day convicted of having 
in their possession a bag of copper 
nails, being naval stores belonging 
to the King, with the broad arrow 
marked upon them. 

In consideration of these parties 
being strangeis in Bombay and 
ignorant of the penal consequences 
of having such articles in their 
possession, the court passed the le- 
nient sentence of one month’s 
imprisonment in the gaol. 

July 26 — Anchored in Bombay 
harbour, bis Majesty’s ship Scep- 
tre, captain Joseph Bingham, 
having experienced a most provi- 
dential escape from foundering at 
sea ; on anchoring, the usual com- 
plimentary salute passed between 
the Sceptieand the garrison. 

Narrative of the transactions on 
boaid the Sceptre : — 

** On the 3d ot May, I8O7, his 
Majesty’s ship Sceptre sailed from 
Bombay harbour, in order to pro- 
ceed to the Cape of Good Hope 
station. The Sceptre being a con- 
tract-built ship, and rather weak. 
Captain Bmgham had judged it ex- 
pedient to leave behind the ship’s 
poop carronades, in lieu of which 
he took on board lighter metal, 
Pn the 13th of June the ship un- 
fortunately sprung a leak, making 
about ten inches water in an hour, 
and which continued gaining until 
the 19th. On the 20ih, when the 
ship was lying \q under a main- 
topsail, with strong gales, and hea- 
vy sea, it increased to tiie alarming 


ing degree of six or seven feet an 
hour, the water rushing in with 
great violence forward, which kept 
the pumps continually going day 
and night to keep her free. At 
this lime the ship was in latitude 
30 degrees south, and 40 degrees 
east longitude from the meridian 
of Greenwich, and consequent- 
ly not more than a week’s sail, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, not- 
iVithstanding which they were, in 
their then perilous situation, reluct- 
antly compelled to bear up, at the 
same time finding themselves under 
the disagreeable necessity of throw- 
ing six of the foremost lower deck 
guns, and four of the aftermost, 
over board, in order to relieve the 
ship at the extremes ; they were 
now running for the Portuguese 
settlement of Mosambique, on the 
coast of Africa, where they were 
in hopes of being able to heave 
down, and repair the ship. On 
the 22d,the expedient of a fother- 
ed sail was tiied, one being fotlier- 
ed and let over the bows, which 
succeeded in relieving the ship to 
one pump occasionally, about two 
or three times for a short space in 
the course of the twenty- four hours. 
The Sceptre arrived at Mosam- 
bique on the 30th of June, but 
unfortunately it was found imprac- 
ticable to heave the ship down 
there, or indeed to give her even a 
temporary repi^ir. Under these 
circumstances a vessel was hired to 
accompany the Sceptre to Bombay, 
as knowing from what they had 
experienced at sea, and in mo- 
derate weather, by the means of a 
glazed tube partly immersed in the 
water, they could see a hole in the 
starboard bow, low down, and close 
to t|ie stem, about the size of a 
hat, eaten by the worms, into 
which the water rushed, and the 
keel under the step of the fore- 
mast 
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mast apparently almost in two, as 
well from tbe representation of the 
divers, one of whom had put his 
arm entirely np through the open- 
ing of the. keel, — under such a 
condition the ship was certainly 
not safe to be trusted by her^lf at 

On the 18tli of July thb leak 
increased to nearly «ns much as be- 
fore, the sail which had been put 
over the bows, having after a fevir 
days gone to pieces, but fortunately 
some of the oakum had worked 
out. Immediately another fothei- 
ed sail was got overboard, which 
almost instantly relieved tlic ship 
in tlie same manner as before, to 
one' hand pump occasionally, and 
continued in the same state, uniii 
this day, Sunday,when it broke out 
again as bad as at hrst.” 

They received ev'ery attention 
and assistance trom the Portuguese 
government at Mosambique. 

Extract of a letter from a Gentle- 


men at Bussroah, dated June 1 st, 

I807. 

Although no official measures 
have occur reii heie that could give 
the smallest indication ot hostility 
between Great Britain and the Turk- 
ish government, some private mis- 
understanding lias taken place to the 
great injury of commercial specu- 
lation. The imports fi om Bengal 
are.m demand, but from mistrust 
and apprehension the merchants 
decline to purchase* - Some con- 
signments of piece goods have been 
recently sold at a pnee, that will 
do no mote than repay original 
cost and charges. Indigo is high, 
but requires management in its dis- 
posal. 

** For want of confidence in the 
Bashaw of Bagdad, the English 
ships are ordeied to anchor thirty 
miles oelovv the town ; (his mea- 
sure has in Its turn, communicated 
suspicions to the government and 
people, which, in their conse- 
quences, aie unfriendly to commer- 
cial affairs. 


Occurrences for AuGUSt* 


August 8th. — Letters from Ba- 
roda mention, that they h«td re- 
cently experienced an uncommon 
and sudden fall of ram, which had 
overflowed the banks of the nul- 
lahs and rivers ; that some lives and 
cattle had been lost on the occasion^ 
and great mischief done to the 
country. j 

August 10. — The distribution 
of a second dividend of the prize 
money to the captors of Cochin in 
1795, commented at the office of 
Messrs. Forbes and Co. at Bombay^ 
agents to the trustees, on the ist 
lastanti 

The following ranks have the 
specific sumd they are entitled to^ 


placed opposite to their respective 
classes, viz. 

Rs. qr. Rs. 

Captaiin, Surgeons, 1,923 o 30^ each. 
Lieuts Eusi^n^, Lt. 

Fire workers, as- 
sisiant - Surgeons 

C<>rhT:ii5S.jrv, at 53I 3 66 each; 
Condiictois, Sabidars, 

Syrangs, at 203 o o Cdch.| 

Jcmidari, First Tiii- 
daU, at ^52 o 50 each; 

Serjeanrs, Dru n-mai 
jor:^, 2d find.K, ct 67 1 0, each. 
Gunners, Coroi/rals, 

Havilt^os, Drum 
and Fife M jor>, 

Pnvrucs, 2o o 

Naiqu^fs, Drummers ' 

and Fifcrs, Sepeys, , 

ii4sc •rs,VVaterincn, t6 3 42 cacH> 

Aug. 
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Aug 19 . — A marble monument 
to the memory of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Syer, has arrived by the last 
ships fiom England. It consists of 
a single rectangular slab of white 
marble, with a female figure, in 
alto fcUevo, weeping and kneeling 
before a pillar, at the top of which 
is. placed an urn, inscribed with the 
age and day of the death of the 
party. Beneath, and on a pioject- 
ing base, appears the lollovviug 
Latin uibcripupn: 


IN HOC FANO KEtoUIESCIT VlflL 
INTEGEEKlMIfS 
GULIBLMUB SXER EttOBS. 
aUI FORUM JURIDICUM REGIA 
AUOTORITATE HIC tOCl 
INSTITUTUM, 

PRIMUS ORDINAVIT, 

ET aUATOR FERE ANNOS, LITfEVR 
BAPIBNTER DIJUIMCANDIS ; 

ET F(£NIS LENITBR IRROGANDI9 
HONESTAVIT. 


Occurrences for September. 


Sept. 14th. — On Friday the 1 1 th 
Instant Sir J. Mackintosh gave judg- 
ment in this case of the Minerva, 
Frederick Hassey, master. 

This was the case of an Ameri- 
can ship, taken on the :id of De- 
cember, lbO(i, going from ManiL 
la to Batavia. The ship iiad k-ft 
Providence in August, 1803, had 
touched at the Isle of Fiance, 
fiom which place she had sailed to 
Batavia, thence she went to Jegal 
and Manilla, and on her voyage 
from this last place back again to 
Batavia, ‘•lie was detained. Her 
cargo consisted chiefly ol indigo 
and dollars. It appeared that she 
was under the direction of a super- 
cargo on board, as to her employ- 
ment in trade both in respect of 
the cargoes and the inieinie- 
diate ports to which she was to 
trade, previously to her return to 
Providence or some other ports in 
America, wheie her voyage was to 
end. 

For the captors it was contend- 
ed, that she was trading between 
enemy’s colonies, and therefore 
acting in direct violation of the 
ktter and spiiit of his Majesty’s 
instructions of June, 1603 , which 
^onamand the commandeis of ships 


of war and privateers, to seize any 
neutral vessel, which should be 
carrying on trade directly between 
the colonies of the enemy, and tbs 
neutral country to which the vessel 
belongs. 

For the claimants it was insisted, 
that neither Manilla nor Batavia, 
nor the Isle of France were enemy’s 
colonies of sruch a nature as to ren- 
dei the trading thereto by a neutral 
in time of war illegal j inasmuch 
as the trade to those places was 
open to foreigners in time of 
peace. 

The court on a former day had 
directed commissions to be sent 
to Bengal and Madras, to asceitain 
whether the ports of Batavia and 
Manilla were, dui ing the last peace, 
open to all or any foreigners from 
the polls of India, Europe, or Ame- 
rica } and if open, whether under 
any and what restrictions ; and also 
to enquiie into the state of those 
ports in these respects before the 
war which broktout between Great 
Britain and Spain in 170. 

These commissions being in part 
returned, and it appearing that the 
ports were then open to all foreign- 
ers during the last peace^ without 
any restncuons except as to opium 
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and specie at the port of Batavia, 
Sir J. Mackintosh pronounced judg- 
ment of restitution. 

Tbe captors, iie said, were fully 
juttilied in detaining this vessel, 
because in so doing they were act- 
ing in obedience to the letter of 
instructions of June, 18Q3. Ba- 
a and Manilla were certainly 
colonies the enemy, and this 
vessel was certainly trading direct- 
ly between America and such colo- 
nies.™ But though the officers in 
his Majesty’s service were bound 
to obey these instructionsy he did 
not conceive himself, sitting as 
judge of prize, in a court whose 
dectsions were to be regulated by 
the law of nations, as bound and 
concluded by them. He believed 
indeed, that he was the first and 
only judge, who had ventured to pro- 
nounce such a doctrine. Jn every 
pri^e court, in every country, by 
all writers on the subject, and all 
administrators of the law, the in- 
structions of the sovereign were re- 
garded as a law to the judge. But 
he considered the law of nations as 
paramount to such instructions ; 
and the king as having indeed a 
right to dispense with such law, but 
not to extendjt. As far therefore 
as any of his Majesty’s instructions 
were a relaxation of the law of na- 
tions in favour of neutrals, he 
should consider himself bound by 
them ; but if he saw in such in- 
strcictions any attempt to extend 
the law, to the prejudice of neu- 
trals, he should not obey them ; 
but regulate bis decision, according 
to the known and recognised law 
of nations. 

In the present case, after great 
deliberation, and minute enquiry, 
he felt himself bound to say, 
that neither Batavia nor Manilla 
were such colonies as to ren- 
der any trading thereto by neu- 


tral nations, in time of war, ille- 
gal. It is not their being called 
colonies that will render such a 
trading unlawful, nothwithstanding 
the letter of the instructions of 
1803 j something further is neces- 
sary, and that is, that the trade 
to and with these colonies, was 
prohibited to such neutrals in time 
of peace. 

The chief point in dispute, in 
this case, which was investigated 
by means of commissions to Cal- 
cutta and Madras, was, whether 
Manilla and Batavia weie colonies 
of the enemy, in the sense meant 
by his Majesty’s instructions of 
J 803, whether they enjoyed such 
a fieedom of trade with other 
countries, in time of peace, as 
took them out of the situation of 
settlements, governed on exclu- 
sive colonial pnnciples. The re- 
sult of the enquiry was, that it 
appeared that Manilla and Bata- 
via were not colonies in the 
sense of his Majesty’s instruc- 
tions, as it was found that they 
were not shut against foieigners in 
time of peace, and in consequence 
the ship was ordeied to be restored 
to the claimants. 

It is to be observed, however, 
that the learned judge, though he 
ordered restitution to be made, 
refused the claim of the neutral 
for costs and damages, as the cap- 
tors seemed to be fully justified 
in this case, by the letter of his 
Majesty’s instructions, and from 
the prevailing uncertainty, whe- 
ther or not Manilla and BataviD 
were to be considered as colonies : 

The case of the Minerva is one 
that cannot again speedily occur> 
The recent instructions of I 8 O 7 # 
which direct all ships to be detain- 
ed that are found trading between 
any two ports of the enemy, whe- 
ther coloniea or not, put an end to 

any 
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atty doubts or dispute that might 
have arisen on the question. Every 
ship found in such situation must 
be brought in as prize, and MaiuHa 
and Batavia are now entitled to 
no more* privilege than any other 
ports of the enemy. 

It ought also to have been re- 
marked, that when Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, in observing on some rea- 
sonings tl)at were held in the plead- 
ings, stated his doubts vvhether a 
judge, acting under the law of 
nations, would be bound to decide 
according to instructions, issued by 
any prince contrary to the law of 
nations, he expressly stated the in- 
structions of 1 S 03 , to be of a very 
different description, and as such 
the ground of his judgment in the 
case, {Bowl ay Coun>^r) 

Cann«!noit*, Srpr. 23, iScy 
‘ Yesterday evening uas given by 
her highness the Beebee, one of 
the grandest and roost sumptuous 
entertainments witnessed at this 
gay and lively station for many 
months j the occasion of which 
was to celebrate the marriage of 
her bighness's grand-daughter. 


Abdut eight o’clock, on the ar^ 
rival of one of the ladies,* In the 
grand hall, a curtain was thrown 
operi, and her highness the Beebee 
moved forward, when afi animated 
interchange of civilities, exprasive 
of much coidia’ity, ensued. The 
Rajah too joined with his revered 
mother-in-law, in Welconling iheii!** 
guests, and assuring them, by thd 
urbanity of bis demeanour, of his 
heartfelt satisfaction at such an as- 
semblage. 

Toi beguile the lime, fireworks, 
terrific and comical, were let off 
within the square of the palace, 
which was grandly illuminated. 

A supper, combining the lux- 
uries /of Europe and the Indies! 
was laid on the table* at eleven 
o’clock. The glass was circulated 
until a late hour the ensuing morn- 
ing, when all departed pleased, and 
well-delighted with the enteriain- 
ment in general, but chiefly with 
the condescending and anxious soli- 
citude of the Rajah during tlie re- 
past. 


Occurrences for October. 


Oct. 7 » — Two men belonging to 
his Majesty’s ship Sceptre, captain 
Bingham, in coming across the 
esplanade, lowaids the garrison, 
unfortunately fell into a well, the 
parapet to which is unusually low, 
and were drowned. 

On Thursday last his Majesty*.? 
ship Sceptre, of 74 guns, having 
unHefgone the' necessary repairs, 
was hauled out of dock. The im- 
mediate Cause of her late danger 
was discovered to be a large hole 
id hen bow, and bottom, in ge- 


neral, was found to be in so bad a 
state, that her having leached this 
port from so considerable a dis- 
tance may he considered almost 
miraculous. The Sceptre is now* 
very neailyfitted fur sea, and a 
V eiy lew d' will restoie ihi:» very 
valuij>le ship to the effective naval, 
force of India. 

Geaeral Orders ly Governments 

Oct 19 — The honourable the 
go emoi* council is duly sen- 
sible vv.th' the coiiW^ndmg 

of 

t N 


Voi.. 10. 
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of the forces, of the loss which 
the service has sustained in the 
death of captain G. Warden, of 
(he corps of artillery, whose me- 
rits have not failed to attract the 
favourable notice of h!s immediate 
superiors and government. 

2d. From his first entrance, 
stKHi after his arrival In this conn* 
try, upon the active discharge of 
his duties against the Coolies, un- 
der the late colonel Little, in 1794, 
to those periods of his subsequent 
appointments, on the several impor- 
tant occasions on which the Bom- 
bay aritiy has been called into the 
field at the taking of Columbo ; 
at the memorable battle of Seda- 
sheer, on the 4th of March, 1/99; 
at the fall of Seringapatam ; and 
on the leductfea of the fortress 
of Jemendabad in that year: on 
the expedition to Egypt ; and on 
the siege of Baroda ; the zeal, the, 
steady gallantry, and professional 
acquirements of this late very de- 
serving ofticer stood, on each of 
( 


those eventful occasions, and in 
particular on the last, highly dis- 
tinguished. 

By order of government, 

H. NEWNHAM, 

Sec. to Govt. 

Oct. 28. — As lieutenant E. Da- 
vies, in company with an officer 
from Cabo, were riding out yesterday 
in sight of, and about a mile and a 
half from, Goa, they were sudden- 
ly met by two large royal tygers, 
which, after viewing them for 
some seconds, came bounding to- 
wards them with such velocity, 
that as the hill was very rugged 
and rockey, they at one time gam- 
ed so considerably on them as to 
be within a very few yards j for- 
tunately, however, their horses 
ultimately gained ground, and 
brought them safe off. This is 
one of the few instances known 
of tygers pursuing their prey for 
any distance. These followed the 
gentlemen alluded to for severa! 
hundred yards. 


Occurrences for November. 


Nov. 3. — Extract of a letter 
from 'Mr. Manesty, British agent 
at Bagdat:— 

It is really wonderful how 
safely I have conducted all the 
commercial concerns under my 
management, "and you will rejoice 
tp learn that' the result, in conse- 
quence of the revolution, which, at 
Bagdit^onthe l8tb ultimo, deprived 
the Bacba of life, will be, accord- 
ing fo all reasonable calculation, 
administrative , of tranquillity and 
consequent encouragement of trade 
in ibis country: ' The Bacba was 
murdered hy a Georgian favourite, 
who had connected himself with a 


person of the name of Neseef Aga, 
the bead of a party, long inimical to 
the Dacha’s government; and on the 
day succeeding his death, his assas- 
sin and Neseef Aga were slain by 
the Bacha’s nephew, who imme- 
diately assumed the government^ 
and must be confirmed in his pn- 
cle’s high and distinguished office 
from Constantinople. 

Thus the Bacha aud Neseef 
Aga, the heads of the loog-coo^ 
tending parties at Bagdat, have 
both fallen. Strife, ani mosity, and 
struggle for power,* have ceased 
with their existence, and the Ba- 
cha*s nephe,w> noA Solomon Bach a, 

is a 
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Is a young man of superibr merit 
and liberality. I am on the best 
terms with him and his governor 
here, Selim Aga, and, since the 
Bacha’s death, have lender^d him 
essential local services.” 

^^ov. 4. — Two persons have been 
carried off by two royal tygers in 
the course of last week^ from a 
native village nearly opposite to 
Powie, near the high road leading 
from Sion to Tannah. One of 
them, a maniWas found in a jungle to 
which he had been traced by the 
blood tracks. The party who dis- 
covered, found him in the fangs of 
the tyger, who was in the act of 
sucking the blood from the neck 
of the unfortunate wretch. Not 
feeling themsefves strong enough 
to approach, they retired for a re- 
inforcement ) and on their return 
with a stronger party, the tyger 
relinquished his prey and made his 
escape. On examining the body 
it was found entirely bloodless, the 
sanguinary animal having extracted 
it all from the back part of the 
neck and shoulders. The only 
other wounds were a contusion 
on the thigh, and one arm broken. 
The other sufferer was a boy^ whose 
body was not to be found, 

^ Nothing can more clearly shew 
the advantages of knowledge ) than 
tlie deplorable eflfects so frequenti 
ly produced by a want of it. The 
miserable consequences of igno- 
rancei are evinced in an extraor- 
dinary degfee, by a circumstance 
with'which we have very recently 
been made acquainted, concerning^ 
the tygers wlio have lately appear- 
ed,, and committed consider- 
able havoc, on the island of Sal- 
sette. It is firmly believed by th^ 
native iahabitants, that they are 
not merely animals, but some ma- 
lictoQs demons disguise^ under the 
forms of a royal tyger and tygreis. 
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They positively afBtm then: coon* 
tenances to ho human, and add 
that they have large gold rings on 
tlreir noses an4 ears | similar to, 
those usually worn by thd lower 
cast of Hindoos. This idea, as U 
is easy to imagine, has so Increased^ 
the natural dread which the nativee, 
have of those animals, that it U 
feared every attempt on their part 
to destroy the intruders will be 
completely^ put an end to, not- 
withstanding the encouragement 
held forth of a handsome reward 
for their destruction. We are cre- 
dibly informed that no less thati 
nine persons have already failed 
sa^ihces to these sanguinary mon- 
sters ! A carious story is related 
respecting them. Contrary to the 
practice of tigers in general, who 
are known to fix on animals for 
prey In preference, unless pressed 
by extreme hunger, one of these ap- 
pears to have selected the herds- 
man of a drove of cattle, though 
he could as easily have carried oft 
a fine young bullock. 

Nov. 5. — In March last a small 
party of gentlemen from Bombayi 
consisting of colonel MaCquarrie^ 
Dr. Thomas, and Lieut.-general , 
Brande, pass^ over to Bussorali, 
in order to proceed thence overland 
to Europe. A letter was received 
from Bagdat, under date the ISth 
of May, respecting their progress | 
and stating, that they proposed, 
notwithstanding the existence df 
hostilities between England and the 
Porte, to go direct from Bagdat to 
Baku, on the Caspian, there to 
embark for Astracan, and so pass 
through Kussia by the North of 
EuroM, and to reach England bf 
the Baltic.** On the l6tb, they 
left Bagdat with the caravan, bav* 
ing been Joined there by Major' 
O’Neil, of his Majesty’s service. 
The latter gentleman afterwards 
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met with the following singular 

5 nd perilous adventure, in one of 
[lose little eKciirsioni) which are not 
Very dangerous perhaps in a flat 
ciountry, but "which are undoubt- 
edly imprudent in a hilly one. 

On the 5 th*of June, having tra- , 
veiled about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance between Bagdat annJ the 
Caspian sea, he lost sight of the 
earavan in ohe of those picturesque 
places, and wandered about the 
whole (I nr without being able to 
find It again. 

ilunu^ liustimerepeatedattempts 
Were made to disarm and rob him 
by the lawless wretches who prowl 
about the country. At length, about 
sun set, he was so suddenly attack- 
ed by four of them, that, before he 
could stand on his defence, he was 
knocked down from his horse and 
disatmed. The banditti then lite- 
rally stripped him to the skin, and 
shared the plunder amongst them, 
living him a tew of their own rags 
xo defend him from the cold ; after 
much ill treatment, and repeated 
threats against his life, they finally 
dismissed him. 

' In this folorn condition be walk- 
ed all night, and early the next 
tnornlng was again attacked by 
three other men. One of them 
Who ^as well mounted and better 
armed than the others, after striking 
him several times, seized him, and 
dragged hinrt in the crudest raan- 
der to his house ; where for two 
days he obliged him by blows to 
woi k at tlie hardest labour. Making 
him pull gras*, lor his cattle, dig 
gravol, aqd carry^lt home from the 
pit, add then pull up by the roots 
b w'ced of remarkably strong fibres, 
Which over-ran the greater part of 
«i) adjacent tract of meadow 
ground. < 

Notwithstanding this insupport- 
able degree of labour, the j^rba-. 


rian had not the humanity to give 
him any othdr food than bread, and 
some milk diluted with water. 

On the third day, however, he 
was liberated from this dreadful 
slate of slavery by the gallantry of 
of the chief driver of the caravan, 
who generously volunteered to go 
in search of him. Even after the 
majoi was discovered by this brave 
and honest fellow, there was some 
difficulty in effecting his release j 
and nothing but the determined 
spirit of the driver, wlio threat- 
ened the Russian with the imme- 
diate vengeance of the whole cara- 
van, could have prevailed. The 
feelings of major 
easily conceited. He had little 
hopes of ever being discoveied, 
the village being situated in a re- 
tired part of the mountains. The 
nigiit preceding his delivery he re- 
ceived a private bait that it was 
in contemplation to cut his tin oat, 
unless he instantly made bis es- 
cape. 

Ihis probably was an indirect 
method of attempting to get iid 
of him j as the fellow who kid- 
napped him might have been alarm- 
ed by enquiries making after his 
victim. 

The travellers gave the follow- 
ing account of their subsequent 
proceedings : — 

^ “ We entered Persia on the 
22d of May.— In consequence of 
the resident of Bagdat, having pre- 
viously written to the court of Per- 
sia, giving notice of our intended 
journey, orders were issued per- 
mitting us to pass wheresoever we 
desired : but a Fiencbman, resi- 
dent at the court, ambassador 
from Buonaparte, hearing of our 
.arrival, conttived to insiuogjie,iui- 
faVourable suspicions of the motives 
of our travelling* into Persia 5 and 
lo consequence a Uiaa was direct- 
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€d to conduct us to court. The 
khan accordingly waited updn us, 
announcing himself as our memen- 
dar, and delivered a highly com- 
plimentary message, in the Eas^tern 
style, from the vizier, htating that 
his highness could on no account 
allow a party of English gentlemen 
to travel through his Majest)'s do- 
minions, without having the plea- 
sure of seeing them at court.— 
On the morning^ succeeding the 
day on which we weie visited by 
the khan, Major O’Neil had un- 
luckily parted with the caravan, 
and could no, where be found. 
This circumstance alarmed the 
deputation, and raised a suspicion 
that the major made his escape 
to avoid being carried to court, 
and that he had gone off with in- 
formation of importance to the 
Russians, now at war with Pei'^ia. 
Three days elapsed before the 
major was discovered. Having 
thoughtlessly strolled to a distance 
from the caravan, he was seized, 
robbed, snipped, and detained in 
captivity. The major being for- 
tunately recovered, and restoied to 
our society, served to do away all 
suspicion, as to the objects of our 
jouiney. The Persians were fully 
convinced as to the tiuih of our 
account, that the Tuikish war was 
the sole motive of our travelling 
to Eurdpe by the circuitous route 
of Persia. 

It happened luckily, at this 
time, that the king was on the 


road from his capital to the camp, 
iind crossing our intended track, 
saved us the necessity of a long and 
tedious journey. I shall say no- 
thing further on political subjects, 
than that we have reason to believe 
that the king of Persia, aftd his 
confidential advisers, discern the, 
true character of the French pro- 
positions, and that they have al- 
ready given a decided negative to 
the late overtures of Buonaparte j 
and have signified to his ambas- 
sador, that tliey cannot take aify 
measure to disturb the good under- 
standing that now siib‘‘ists between 
Great Biitain and Persia, 'f'he 
king is anxious to put an end to 
the war with Russia, Colonel 
Macquarrie has letters, both fron^ 
the king and the vizier, addressed 
10 his Biifannic Majesty, and to 
his ministers, requesting, as we un- 
derstand, the mediation of Eng- 
land, in elfecting a peace between 
the two empires. \ 

In our journey through Persia 
we have been occasion«tIly enter- 
tained, with princely splendor, by 
the governors of the cities through 
which we passed. With the appa- 
rent fertility, the finely-diversified 
scenery of Fer'.ia, and its natural 
beauties, we have been delighted. 
Very different must be our account 
of its inhabitants. We embark in 
a day or two upon the Caspian, to 
proceed to Aslracan, thence we go to 
Petersburg, and still hope to reach 
England in September.” 


Occurrences for December. 

Dec. l3. A report had been five sari of men of war haying ar- 

S :eived at Madias from Fort rived in 'Batavia roads j in conse- 
arlborougb, said* to have been quence of thi ' information his'ex- 
compuinicatecl by a Chinaman, of celleocy Adn.iral Sir pdiyarU Pel- 

iew. 
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lew t^ad dispatched bia Majesty's 
ahip fox> the honourable captain 
iCoohraae, to recbonoitre, and as- 
certain the fact; the Fox has since 
fetumed to Rulo Penang, having 
sent in two small Dutch prizes, and 
4e(ained one American brig. 

WhjJst the Fox was cruising off 
the coast of Java, near Samarang, 
£he chased a Dutch Guarda Costa, 
but it filing calm the Fox's boats 
were manned and armed, and sent 
under the command of the first 
lieutenant, George Simpson, to board 
her; as they approached the vessel, 
one of the IDutch officers took aim 
at lieutenant Simpson with a rifle- 
jbarrelled gun, and unfprtunately 
wounded him mortally in the head. 
After he fell he only lived, to desire 
the crew not to mind his loss, but 
boldly push on and do their duty. 

The boats pushed on, but find- 
ing the Dutch vessel full of Euro- 
jpteans, they were from so superior 
<prce obliged to surrender. A 
breeze springing up afterwards, the 
Fox ^gain renewed the chace, but 
the Dutch commander ran his 
yessel ashore, and abandoned her 
with his crew and prisoners. She 
was taken possession of by the Fox, 
but afterwards given for a return 
of his boat's people. 

Dec. 14. The new docks are 
In such a state of forwardness as to 
admit of the keel of the new 
seventy four being laid. New 
year's day is fixed on as the day for 
perforining the cerenoonyof driving 
in the silver nail. the end of 
.eighteen months we may expect 
,to see her afloat iiv the harbour. 

Bo^^ibay will thus have the sin- 
gular credit of being the first place 
within the v British dominions, out 
joi the kingdom of Great Britain, 
at which a British seyenty/our 
,e,tier built 


To iMutenani Colonel^ Beihunt, 

commanding oj^icer of the Grena* 

dier battalion, 

Dear Sir, — At the close of your 
eventful career in India, the officers 
of the grenadier battalion would 
feel themselves wanting in respect 
and esteem, did they allow of your 
return to your native country, after 
a longand faithful service, reflecting 
equal credit upon yourself, with the 
corps you have for many years com- 
mand^, without communicating 
the force of those sentiments to- 
wards you, as an officer and a 
friend. 

Your services and merits having 
been publicly appreciated by high 
and venerated authority, it is suffi- 
cient for us to have to convey to 
you, the respect which we bear 
them, and the pride we shall always 
retain in having acted under your 
command, for so long a period, in 
the arduous and extensive duties of 
the field. 

Intimately acquainted, as you 
are, with the character of those 
who address you, it would be 
superfluous to animadvert on the 
motives which urge us to beg your 
acceptance of a sword, of the value 
of fifty guineas, as a pledge for the 
kind offices of regard you have ren- 
dered us ; from which it is impossi- 
ble to separate the benefit we have 
received. 

We have made it our request 
to Captain Heard, who we under- 
stand will sail in company with the 
fleet by which you design to pro- 
ceed to Europe, to commission the 
sword bn his arrival in England, 
with an appropriate inscription, 
bearing testimony of the estimation 
in which we held you ; and, when 
finished, tp present it to you. We 
fondly anticipate his cheerful readi- 
ness for the fiflfilm^t of our 
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We now wish you a «afe and 
sp edy voyage, sincerely congratu- 
lating you on the satistactioo you 
experience, m returning to 
those scenes which endear us to 
ouj country, and, ever taking a 
lively interest in your welfare and 
happiness, we remain, with un- 
feigned trieqdship, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obed. servts. 

G Mackonochie, captain; W. D. 
Clei‘and, captain; B. Dutton, lieute- 
nant and adjutant; H Montre^or, lieu- 
tenant; J Brown lieutenant; William 
Perkins, lieutenant ; Wi liam Percy, 
lieutenant; Thomas Daubeny, lieute- 
nant; Robert Macfailane, lieutenant; 
John S Bamford, lieutenant, Thomas 
Greg^, lieutenant ; Robert Shepherd, 
lieutenant; Thomas Hake, lieutenant; 
Joseph Jones, ensign; Emanuel Her- 
bert, ensign , Philip Mackesou, ensign ; 
James Grant, ensign; and Alexander 
Gordon, assistant surgeon 

Camp, Seroo , Dec.30, 1807. 

To which the following answer 
was returned. 

To the officers of the Grenadier 

Battalion i Camp, Seroor. 

My Dear Gentlemen, -I was 
yesterday honoured with your letter 
of the 30th ultimo. 

I receive the splendid token of 
your regard and esteem, mentioned 
in it, as I ought, with a satisfaction 
which gratifies every feeling of 
my heart — too happy if I could 
refer this valuable testimony, less 
to the partiality of your kindness, 
and more to my own deserts. 

With every wish for the continued 
unanimity, prosperity, and honour, 
of the corps, in which we have 
together so long served, I remain, 
With' most cordial sentiments of 
friendship. 

Your faithful and obdt. servt. 

Andrew Bbthukb, 
Li9ut.-Col« Oenr. Bat. 

Bombay, Ian. 4, 18Q8. 


To Captain Heard, Major of Bri^ 

. , gade, Bomlay. 

Dear Sir, — Understanding that 
it is your inteniioti to proceed by 
the ships which sail in ^ few weeks, 
the officers of the Gi enadier batta- 
lion are aiitious to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to request your 
assistance in forwarding their 
wishes to procure a sword of the 
value of fifty guineas, to be pre- 
sented to lieutenant-colonel Beth- 
une, as soon as possible after his 
arrival in England. 

On the sword we should wish 
the following inscription to be 
made : 

** This sword is a tribute of es- 
teem from the officers of the gre- 
nadier battalion, to lieutenant* 
colonel Bethune, their late com- 
manding officer, dated January 1st, 
1808 .” 

Apologizing for the trouble we 
are giving you, but in which we 
anticipate you will find much plea- 
sure from your long intimacy with 
Colonel Bethune, allow us to 
conclude with wishing you a pros- 
perous voyage to England, and we 
remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your’s, very faithfully, 

G, Mackonochie, captain; W D. 
Cleiland, captain; B. Dutton, lieute- 
nant and a ijutant ; H. Montresor, lieu- 
tenant; J Brown, lieutenant, William 
Perkins, lieutenant; William Percy, 
lieutenant; Thomas Daubeny, lieute^ 
nant; Robert Macfarlane, lieutenant; 
John S Bamford, lieutenant; Thomas 
Gregg, lieutenant , Robert Shepherd, 
lieutenant, Thomas Hake, li^tenant; 
Joseph Jones, ensign , Philip Mackeson, 
ensign ; James Grant, ensign ; and 
Alexander Gordon, assistant surgeon, 
To the Officers, of the Grenadier 
Battalion, Camp, Seroor, 
DearGentleraen,— 1 am favoured 
with your letter, requesting me to 
preseul to lieuteuanucul. Bethune» 
comtuanding 
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cjotnm^ndiitg officer of the grenadier 
battalion, on his arrival in England, 
a sword of th^ value of 4% 
guineas. 

You have conferred upon me, 
gentlemen, a mosti pleasing office, 
in being the medium o£ thus ex- 
pressing your regard and respect, 
for a valuable and vvoithy officer, 
who has devot/ 5 d his* best years, the 
morning of hft life, to the service 
of his country, and who, for many 
successive campaigns, particularly 
during the important and active 


operations in Guzerat, has had tht 
peculiar good fortune to command 
a corps of dMinguished reputar 
tiqn. , 

In thanking you for yonr kind 
wishes respecting myself, I beg tq 
assure you there is no man who 
feels more cordial esteerji for the 
public and private virtues of the 
officers of the grenadier battalion 
than, uear gentlemen, 

Your very faithful, humble servt. 

J Bickford Heard, M.B. 

Bombay, Jan. 4, 1803. 


Occurrences for January, 1808. 


Jao. l. The ceremony of dii- 
ping the silver nail into tfie keel of 
jhe Minden, man of war, was per- 
iformed under the usual ceiemonies 
py the hbn. the governor; in 
honour of whom the new dock, in 
which the keel is laid, has received 
the appellation of Duncan’s 
Dock.’* 

Jan. 9. The court proceeded, 
at the adjourned quarter sessions, 
\o the trial of three natives for 
cheating by the means of false 
jdice. 

In opening thq case for the crown, 
the advocate-general observed, that 
though an indictment for the 
offieuce in question had never before 
been brought forward in this place, 
the vice to which it referred was 
extremely prevalent, he believed, 
;imong the lower raqks of natives. 
The statutes which had been passed 
for itsprevention were various; and, 
whatever might ,be said of those 
which prohibited any one from 

fc ing more than lOl. at a sitting, 
wever fair the means eroplo^'ed 

t ihat purpose, there could be no 
bt of the propriety of prevent- 
ing mea |rpni having recourse to 


dishonest practices at piny, and 
fiom using aits to obi a 111 success 
wdiich had the c%ct of converting 
chance into certainty. Ihis m 
fact was another species of lobbery ; 
apd not to visit p severely would 
be delivering over the thoughtless 
and unwary, in their most unguard- 
ed moments, a piey to cheais and 
swindlers. That the prisoners 
would not be defamed if these ap- 
pellations were applied to them. 
Ml. Thriepland had no doubt. 
They had long been confederated 
together, and while Hurjewan staid 
at home and took care of the bank, 
the other prisoners acted the part of 
decoy ducks, and went about enti- 
cing their acquaintances to try their 
luck. Of all the pigeons plucked 
by these w'orlhy associates, a per- 
son of the name of Wasson Cur- 
sondas was the piost complete. 
Often as he played with them, ho 
never, by any accident, was per- 
mitted to win. The prisoners were 
always ready to give him his re- 
venge, but their readiness always 
ended in bi^ having more revenge 
to seek. 

For spme time, as commonly 
happens^ 
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Jbappens, the Devil got the credit 
©f this wonderful run, to which 
indeed, though not as an imme- 
idiate agent, he was well entitled 5 
but at length, when the unhappy 
Wasson bad neiirly lost his all, and 
was driven to that last extremity of 
desperate gambling, the staking his 
wife’s rings and necklaces on the 
event of a throw, he thought it 
might be as well, without offence 
to the power below, to ascertain of 
what materials the dice were com- 
posed, and snatching up one of 
those which were upon the table, 
conveyed it unperceived into his 
mouth. 

As might be expected, the alarm 
which this act occasioned was very 
gieat, and in the confusion which 
ensued, one of the prisoners took an 
opportunity of throwing fhe other 
dice they had been playing with 
out at the window. The one, how- 
ever, which Wassondas had ah but 
swallowed, was still forthcoming, 
and when the jury examined it, 
they would at once perceive that 
a little lead had been inserted 
junder number six, which must have 
effectually excluded the operation 
of chance playing with the prison- 
ers, and was no doubt the cause of 
jlhe uniform success of their ad- 
dresses to Fortune. Tne bias, as 
plight also be supposed, was given 
to the die with a neatness which 
would not have disgraced ihe tem- 
ples in which the goddess is wor- 
shipped m Pall M^ll, or St. James’s 
street. Jf^ese>facts were pioved, 
the jury would find the prisoners 
guilty, and they would be subject 
to the same corporal pains as in 
oases of wilful perjury, and to for- 
feit five times the ampupt of their 
pnlawrfCil gains. 

The facts were detailed by thp 
witnesses, who were all of them 
sufferers, with a limplicity ytiiich 


produced much entertainment in 
court. The defence of the prison- ■ 
ers was, that the season was a kind 
of Mahomcdan Saturnalia ; that 
their religion permitted, them to 
play, and that they had played fair. 
But not being able to produce any 
evidence ot this, the jury found 
them guilty j and the court passed 
sentence of pillory and imprison- 
ment on them. 

Jan. 16. Several occasiorjs have 
occurred, in which the students, 
fiom the Bombay establishment, at 
the college of Fort William, have 
disiinguished themselves in a very 
eminent degree, by the honours 
they acquired for their proficiency 
and attainments in the languages 
of the east. But no instance so 
remarkable has hitherto occurred, 
as one, which, to the honour of 
Jpombay, the list for the third 
quarterly examination for the year 
I8O7 piesents. Mr. Sotheby, as 
writer on this establishment, who 
came out to this country in May 
last, was admitted into the college 
in September, and on the 3d of 
November following, he stood at 
the head of the second class in the 
Hindoostanee language. 

Jan. 27. A curious ceremony took 
place last Christmas day, in the 
synagogue of the white Jews, near 
Cochin. 

All things being prepared in the 
synagogue, and the rabbis, elders, 
with the whole of the people, male 
^and female, being assembled and 
arranged, ^ch in their allotted 
places, the dewan of the rajah of 
Travancore, attended by the British 
resident, approached in procession, 
and entered the synagogue at sun- 
set of the 25th December. They 
were received by the elders, at the 
gate of the congregation, standing 
up, andj .were led to seat.s^ which 
had been prepared fur tiiem, in 

.front 
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Its 


front of 4he ark, and under the 
t^tetided wings of the cherubin. 
Being seated^ the service of the 
evening commenced.— The chief- 
priest standing before the altar of 
the Lord, in the presence of the 
congregation, spread forth his hands 
towards Heaven, and with prayer 
and supplication, the whole stands 
ing, implored a blessing upon his 
Majesty the king of Great Britain 
and Ireland, — all the people saying 
Amen. The words of the favorite 
air of God save the King,*’ hav- 
ing been previonsly translated into 
the Hebrew language, were chaunt- 
ed, the whole congregation joining 
in the chorus. 

Following this a benediction was 
implored for his highness the Ram 
Rajah of Travancore, and a com- 
pliment, suited to the solemn occa- 
sion, was addressed, by the chief- 
priest, to the resident and the de- 
wap. 


The service being concluded, 
the dewan of Travancore, in a few 
words, neatly delivered, expressed 
for his master and himself, the high 
sense which was entertained of the 
honour and favour conferred on 
them ; and, turning round to the 
elders, n tjuested that the rajah of 
Travancoie might be permitted to 
make an offering of a crown of 
gold, to be placed within the ark 
of the Tabernacle upon the sacied 
books of the law ; and requested 
further that he himself might be 
permitted to make an offering of a 
rich chandelier tc^^illuminate the 
sanctuary. These requests having 
been gratefully acceded to, and 
suitably acknowledged, the resi- 
dent and the dewan retired in the 
same manner, and with the like 
ceremony, as had been observed 
on their entrance. 


Occurrences for February. 


General Orders. 

Bombay Castle. 

Feb. 4— The honourable the 
governor in council is pleased to 
permit Lieut.-colonel H. Wood- 
iogton to proceed to Europe on 
furlough, with the option of even- 
tually retiring from the service, 
conformably to the existing regu- 
lations. 

The governor in council will 
have great satisfaction in commu- 
nicating to the honourable the court 
pfdiVeetors the high sense enter- 
tained by government, of the pro- 
fessional dekerts of Lieut.-colonel 
Woodington, as manifested during 
t^e long course of bis meritorious 
service in India. 

The earlier instances thus refer** 
red to have dready attracted the 
poti^ of the lionourable the court 


of directors, who were pleased, in 
the 4^th paragraph of their gene- 
ral letter, dated the 8th of April, 
1789, to direct that some staff si- 
tuation should be conferred on that 
officer, in consideration of the se- 
cere wound he had sustained in 
their employ. 

Since his last return to India, 
Lieut.-col. Woodington has further 
established his claims to the ap- 
probation of his employers, by a 
series of distinguished and impor- 
tant services, equally promotive 
of the welfare of hb country, and 
condpdve to the increase of hb 
own military reputation. 

The siege of Baroda, in 1803^ 
afforded the most Satisfactory proof 
of the judgment, exertion, and 
pFofessionai talents of the Ueote** 
nant-colonel, which, on the same 

yeaL 
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|rear> were again highly distin- 
jgutshed in the reduction of the 
valuable fortress of £roach> an 
event that, viewed in refererice to 
Ibe smallness of the detachment 
employed upon the occasion, suf- 
ficiently bespoke the abilities that 
diiected, and the gallantry that 
achieved the conquest, whilst the 
subsequent and rapid reduction of 
the strong hill fort of Powangarii, 
and of Champneer, closed this 
officer’s active career in the last 
war on this side of India. 

The record of these memorable 
occurrences ^^ands severally marked, 
by the most respectable testimonies 
of approbation, bestowed on the 
conduct of Lieut -colonel Wood- 
iiigton by the distinguished autho- 
rities, who, at the periods in ques- 
tion, exercised a controul over the 
operations of the field army of this 
presidency, the present govern- 
ment of which coincide entirely 
in the opinions, expressed by ma- 
jor-general Jones Bellasis, that the 
Bombay establishment will sustain 
a loss in the departure and even-, 
tual retirement of this excellent 
officer, whose exemplary and con- 
ciliatory conduct, in the command 
of the subsidiary force in Guzerat, 
during periods when such' atten- 
tions were absolutely necessary, 
forms another very laudable pait 
of the coloners conduct, such as 
the governor in council will not 
omit to make due and creditable 
report of ta the honourable the 
court of directors, inclusive of the 
several other occurrences above ad- 
verted to. 

Feb. 10. — After my narrow es- 
cape from the ship privateer on the 
8th, I had little expectation of so 
soon having occasion to give you 
an account of my falling in with 
another vessel of the enemy, ‘the 

particulars of which I beg to xe- 

- 


In htititde I6. 40. North, 
having anchored m a calm, 1 
weigl^ on a breeze springing up j 
and at half past three P. M. stobd 
with a light air from N. E. to W. 
leaving written instructions wftll 
the officer of the watch. At fiTur 
A« M. 1 was called up, and found 
a man of war brig close aboayd of 
us, who^ hailed, and desired (he 
boat to be hoisted out I answered, 
that it should be done immediately. 
No sooner had I replied, and while 
we were in the act of clearing the 
boat, than he fired into us, imme- 
diately under our stern, with round, 
grape, and musquetry, which kill- 
ed one man, and wounded three, 
two of them mortally, one of whom 
has expired whilS I am writing this 
account, and the other cannot pos- 
sibly survive j the third we hope 
may recover. They have thus taken 
the lives of three fnnocent men 
without the slightest provocation, 
having fired without notice, and 
without asking whether I had 
struck. 

** I was carried on board the 
privateer. After finding that the 
Palmers was leaky, they stript 
her of every article that was 
moveable, of every sail except 
the fore-sail, fore-top-gallant-sail, 
and jib; blocks, buckets, 8rc. &c. 
&:c. and whatever could be rea- 
dily transferred, was carried on 
board the privateer j and then cut- 
ting my rigging, and otherwise 
disabling the ship, they made her 
over to me j and although I was 
under a fore-sjtil brailed up, with 
the ship’s head to the north-east, 
the brig tacked and ordered me to 
put about to the southward. While 
I was executing this order, the 
brig passed me, and the night set* 
ting in, I availed mvselt of the 
darkness, boaided the fore-tack, 
and stood for this port 5 but hav-^ 
ing wore ship twice under abrailed 
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fiwfei-top-sail, which, wh^n set, 
icarried me to leeward, and before 
I could procure a substitute for a 
lead, the privateer having carried 
off all I had, we found the ship 
j^d run a-ground, ajjout ten, P. M. 
SIX or seven miles distant from any 
inhabited part of the coast, were 
we still remain. Upon grounding, 
I lowered my yards, steering booms, 
&c. and made a cattaraaran, to 
send a note to the master attendant 
for assistance, of which I stood 
much in need, as the Frenchman 
carried off sixteen of my best 
hands. 

The privateer is named the 
Bon Venture, David, commander. 
She has been in sight all this day 
working to the southward of the 
port, and has two vessels in com- 
pany, which she captured last night. 
At the time I was taken she had cap- 
tured two small \essels off Connga, 
both of which she discharged. Ij'he 
privateer is a small vessel, badly 
manned, Pegue built, pierced for 
14 guns, but has only seven mount- 
ed. 

General Orders. 

Feb. l6 . — It is with sincere 
concern that government announces 
to the^army the death of that very 
respectable officer major- general 
Bellasis, late commanding officer 
o( the forces, who departed this 
life, on Tliursday the 1 llh instant, 
by a very unexpected attack of 
sadden illness, as he was in the 
meritorious discharge of his duty 
at the military board, thereby ter- 
minating a long career of zealous 
and faithful services.” 

By the Commanding Officer of the 
Forces, 

The commanding officer of 
the forces requests the officers of 
the army will wear crape, as a 
mark of due respect to the me- 
mory of our late commanding Of- 


ficer of the forces, major-general 
J. BelJasis, who departed this life 
in the zealous discharge of his 
duty, after an honourable career of 
faithful service of upwards of 
thirty-eight years. 

The period of mourning to be 
one month.” 

Capture of the Margaret brig 
from Calcutta, by a French piiva- 
teer to the southward of Bancoole, 
on the 8th of < ebruary,,1808. The 
particolais of this capture will ap- 
pear from the following extract 
fiom the log-book. 

Extract from the Brig Magarefs 

Log-look, from CaU uita, bound 

to Bussorah. 

Monday, February 8, 1808. At 
one p m the small \esscl that w^as 
seen in the forenoon to windward 
standing to the S E. woie and 
stood down towards us upon Qur 
weathei quarter. Having a suspi. 
Clous appearance, we fired a shot 
at ht‘r, either to tack or close no 
nearer , when she shewed English 
colouis, and continued nearing us. 
We fired a second shot, upon 
whichishe hoisted a Fiench ensign 
and pendant, and fired a shot at us, 
when we immediately opened 
oqr fird of lound and grape, and 
continued a running action for up- 
wards of three hours 5 finding she 
neared us, bpie up before the wind 
to get oui stern ch.a<5ers to bear upon 
her j fiom her well directed fire 
she hulled us twice, and put a 
number of ihoi through our sails,* 
&c. In the evening the bieeze 
freshening, we kept the wind on 
our quarter, with all sails drawing, 
endeavouring to malte our escape 
in the nightj altering our course as 
the wind slufted, however, it be- 
ing clear moonlight, he observed 
all our motions, and at day-light 
she bore N. W. distance about one 

and 
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a half. At 10. 20 a. qi. falliqg 
light airs, she swept up close to us, 
wh^ we obberved her decks full 
of Europeans, and finding it im- 
possible to make further resistance 
for the sfifety of the ship and car^o, 
^as under the necessity of Jiauhng 
down our colours to the French 
Imperial Fellnca I/Eiitreprenante, 
Monsieur L BouNet, commander, 
from the I^le ot Frapce. 

N. B. When we IBrst saw* the 
enemy, Bombay, bore N. N. E. 
about 65 miles j distance from the 
nearest shore 12 or 14 leagues. 

(Signed) H, Wilson, 

Commander. 

On taking possession of the Mar- 
garet, the Fienchmen instantly 
changed vessels, and proceeded to 
the Isle of Fiance on board of the 
Margaret, giving up the Felucca to 
captain W I Kon. 

In addition to the above particu- 
lars, we le<un, that the privateer 


had, previously taken a vessel firpua , 
Catch, the crew of whfch had 
been secured on ^ard the fellucca, 
by being placed in irons below. 
But this circpmstatice not having 
bden made kn^wn to captaiq Wilf 
son, when he and the Margaret's 
crew were put on board, noprovlsioa 
was made by him against an attack 
.which the Cutch people made up^ 
on him and his crew, and idi which 
they succeeded: Belore they had 
been on board long, the^utch 
people rushed up the fore||alch- 
way, armed with pikes and creeses, 
and overpowered captain Wilson 
and the crew, and driving them to 
the forecastle, kept them thefre for, 
six da^s on the allowance of about 
a ptnt of water, and a small por- 
tion of biscuit, for the twenty -four 
hours. 

Captain Wilson and the rest after- 
wards got on shore at Danou. 


Occurrences for March. 


March 4. — In consequence of 
the advancement of major-general 
Jones to the command of the aimy 
under this Presidency, the honour- 
able the governor in council is 
pleased to appoint inajor-geiieial 
K. Macpherson to the vacancy 
thereby occasioned in tiie general 
sjtalF. , 

, The seminary at Versovah is 
abolished by an order of rounciJ, 
on account of the great reduction 
in the number of students. 

March 6 , — Major L. F. Smith, 
late of the Mahratta service, ac- 
companies Sir Harford Jones on 
his embassy to Persia, as secre- 
tary. 

March 18.*— On Monday last, a 
beautiful new ship was Jadnched 


from the slip at Mazagon, of the 
burthen of about 800 tons, intend- 
ed for the commercial service of the 
honourable East India Company. 

At the turn of high water, she 
majeslically decended from the 
ways, under a royal salute, and 
proudly floated on her natural ele- 
ment under the auspicious desig- 
nation of the Thomas Grenville. 

The ship is, we uirderstand, to 
be commanded by captain Levi 
Philipps, of the honourable com- 
pany’s Bombay marine. 

March 24.-— Arrived ' the sbtp 
Windham, lately launched atl)e- 
maun. She is frigate built^ and 
upw^ards of 840 tons burthen. 
In her passage from Dewaun,, 
whiih was a bedting one, she fullyf 
satisfiedi 
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KMisfied th« etpectations of the 
buiMer, in het rate of going, and 
in bearing a pre^ of sail at a light 
draught of water. 

March 31.— *On this day, the 
Ibllowing letter was addressed to 
the hoitourable tlie governor in 
council at Bombay, announcing 
the capture of Lsi Piedmontese 
frigate, by the St. Fiorenzo. 

Sir,— I have the honour to in- 
form yon, that I have this inslant 
reeetv^a dispatch from lieutenant 
Daws^, of his Majesty’s siiip St. 
Fioren^po, acquainting me with the 
capture of the French fiigate, La 
Piedmontese, after art action of 
three days at diiferent intervals. 

It is with the utmost regret I 
have to inform you of the death 
of the gallant captain Hardinge, 
on the 3d day, viz. the 8th of 
March. 

T^e St. Fiorenzo had 13 killed, 
and 25, wounded. The Piedmon- 
tese bad 48'killed, and 112 wound- 
ed. 

The St. Fiorenzo saw the India- 
man on the day before the action. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
bumble Servant, 
Charles Foote. 
Bombay,* March 31,1 808. 

In just attehtion to the memory 
of captain Hardinge, the flags in 
the fort, as well as on board bis 
Majesty’s, and the honourable com- 
pany's ships, and the merchant- 
nien in the harbour, were ordered 
to be hoisted half-mast high ; and 
minute guns, to the number of 
twcfity-oine, corresponding with 
tile age of the deceased, were 
fired froip the ramparts of die" 
ganftsou, 

6f n UUer froin'* on board 


ihe Charlton Indiamait, dated 

\Ztk Match, '18O9. 

** The Piedmontese had taken 
several vessels lhat had left Bom- 
bay, and from the different accounts 
found that our three ships were to 
sail without convoy, consequently 
he took up his station off Cape 
Comorin, stretching off and on^ 
and ^as waiting there manned with 
three companies of artillery-meAi 
on purpose m fighting the great 
guns, 150 Europeans trained for 
boarding, and the same number of 
Lascars to attend the braces, &c. &c. 
making in all above 500 men, with 
40 officers. On Sunday off Cape 
Comorin we discovered four sail 
which we have since learnt were 
the Piedmontese in chase of us, 
the St. Fiorenzo going up the Bay, 
the William from Bengal, and a brig 
which the Piedmontese had cap- 
tured, valued at four lacks of ru- 
pees, but dispatched for the Isle of 
France immediately she saw us* 
The Piedmontese was then on point 
of making sail after us, when Mr. 
Hughes and captain de la Harpe, 
who bad been captured in a little 
brig, told them that they had better 
try the single ship first, (wishing to 
give us time to get out of reach) 
as we had got men on board at Bom- 
bay on purpose to defend the ships, 
and that he would be roughly* 
handled, which advice he took, 
and gave chase to the St. Fiorenzo, 
when to her astonishment she 
found out her mistake when too 
late. 

** Manned and equipped in the' 
manner she was, you will easily 
picture to yourself what the action 
must have been when both shipE 
had not evert a rope but what was 
cut through, and on the side they 
engaged ihe shot boles were innu-< 
merable ^ and sorty I and; to ioforni 

you; 
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you, that just in the" arms of vic- 
tory, poor captain Hardinge was 
shot through the neck by a grape 
shot, while in the act of giving or- 
ders to the first lieutenant to back 
the mizen top-sail, and expired 
immediately. 

Moreau, finding on the last day 
that they could not cope with the 
bulldogs, was seen amusing his 
men in the hottest part of the fire, 
expecting a shot to terminate his 
miserable existence ; when, finding 
that n5t to be the case, and seeing 


the people falh by dozens about 
him, and the colours about to b0 
struck, (one of the French offi« 
cers told us) that they strongly 
suspect he discharged ^both his 
pistols through bis b^y. Even that' 
bad not the desired effect, and he 
then desired them to throw him 
overboard, although still alive. 
They acknowledged to us they had 
107 killed and wounded 3 they also 
said they did no^wish to fight, but 
were forced ; they did every thing 
in their power to get away. 


Occurrences for April, 


Further particulars of the capture 
of the French frigatCj La Pied- 
montese, ly his Majesty's frigate 
the St. Fiorenzoi G, Nicholas 
Hardinge, Esq. Captain. 

With a melancholy, but at the 
same time a proud, feeling, we pre- 
sent to our readers a minute and 
accurate detail of one of the best- 
fought actions which ever graced 
the annals of the British navy. 

The loss of captain Hardinge, the 
gallant officer to whose skilU perse- 
verance, and intrepidity, we are 
indebted for the glorious result of 
this important contest, (however 
enviable may be his fate in those 
dubious times) must impress every 
generous mind with a sense of 
sorrow 3 while the distinguished 
superiority of British seaman-ship, 
as well as British valour, so nobly 
maintained by him, will temper 
such feelings, and rank him in the 
estimation of posterity, with those 
rare and costly characters whose 
worth is to be ascertained more from 
the imporun^, than the duration, 
of their services 3 who have just 
lived long enough to fulfil the pro** 
mise of their youths and who are 


cut off in the beginning of a career 
of glory. 

The St. Fiortnzo sailed frofn 
Point de Galie on Friday the 4 th 
of March, at 11.30. A. M. Pn 
the Oih, at seven in the morning, 
sh^ passed three Indiamen, and 
shortly after saw a frigate bearing 
N. E. 

She immediately hauled her 
wind in chase, and made all sail ; 
being at the same time in lal. 7. 
32. N. long. 77. 58. E. In the 
course of the chase the private 
signal was made by the St. Fio- 
renzo, but not answered by the 
enemy, and at five ir the evening 
she shewed her colours, which 
were also unnoticed. 

At forty minutes past eleven at 
night, the St. Fiorenzo ranged 
alongside of the enemy on the* 
larboard tack, and received his 
broadside. After engaging within' 
a cable’s length for ten minutes, the 
enemy made sail a-head out pf the 
range of the St. Fiorcnzo’s shot, 
who immediately ceased firing, 
and made all sail after him, conti- 
nuing to come up with him till day^ 
light. 
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By this tioa^ the enemy found it 
impossible to escape without 
fighting, and accordingly wore, 
as did also the St. I\orenzo, when 
twenty-live minutes past sU the 
action recommenced at the distance 
of half a mile. The fiie wasccfjP’* 
slant and well’ directed on both 
sides, the gallant Hardmge gradu- 
ally closing with his enemy, till the 
distance became something less 
than a quarter of a mile. 

After a contest of an hour and 
fifty minutes, the fire of the enemy 
began to slacken j he again made 
all sail, and endeavoured to escape. 
The condition of the Sc. Fiorenzo 
at this time prevented the possi- 
bility of an immediate chase to 
renew the action. 

Her iiiain-top-sail yard was shot 
through, as were also the main 
royal mast, both main-top-mast 
stays, main-spnng-stay, and most 
pf the standing and running rig- 

In addition to this all her sails 
were shot to pieces, and most of 
her cartridge^ expended, while the 
enemy had comparatively siilieied 
little in bis rigging, owing to the 
usual circumstance of the British 
fire being directed against the 
hull. 

Under these considerations, capt. 
Hardinge ordered the fire of the 
1^. Fiorenzo to be discontinued, 
and immediately employed all 
hands in repairing the damage sus^ 
tained, and refitting the ^hip for 
action. 

It necessarily look up a consi- 
4erable time to repair the great 
injury the masts, y rds, and sails 
bad received. However, capt. 
Hajdinge succeeded in keeping 
light of the enemy during the night ; 
aind about nin^in the morning of 
lire Stb^ his ship being perfectly 


prepared for action, he bore down 
upon him under all sail. 

The enemy no longer endea-* 
voured to avoid the action, till the 
St. Fiorenzo hauling athwart bis 
stern, for the purpose of gaining 
the weather gage and bringing him 
to close fight, he hauled up also, 
and again made all sail. 

The superior sailing of the St. 
Fiorenzo, however, soon convinced 
him that a decisive action was 
inevitable 5 and perceiving how- 
fast she came up w,ith him he- 
tacked, and at three in the afternoon 
the ships passed each other on op- 
posite tacks, recommencing the 
action within 3 quarter of a cables 
length. 

The enemy wore when he was 
abaft the beam of the St. Fiorenzo, 
and after a close action of an hour 
and twenty minutes, in which 
there was a display of gallantry 
and steadiness that rendered his 
capture truly honourable, struck 
his colours j the surviving officers 
waving their hats as a signal for a 
boat to be sent to take possession of 
the prize. 

It was in this last conflict that 
the gallant Hardmge fell, after 
evincing all the skill of a seaman, 
and the determination of a hero. 
He received ,a grape shot in the 
neck trom the second broadside^ 
and lived only long enough to place 
his brave companions in the certain 
road to victory. 

To the zeal and courage with 
which he was supported by his 
officers and crew in thjs long and 
trying senes of hardihood and sci- 
ence, the meed of honour is most 
justly due. And w^e are well con- 
vinced, that those who live to wear 
the laurels which h^ Jed them to 
win, will be amopgst the first to 
do justice to the merits of ibetr 
brave commander. 
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The Piedmontese was com- 
manded by Monsieur Epton, capi- 
taine de Vaisseau •, she mounts 
fifty guns — long eighteen pounders 
on her main deck, and thirty-six 
pound carronades on her quarter 
deck. She had 366 Frenchmen 
on board, and nearly 200 Lascars, 
She sailed from the Isle of France 
on the 30th of December, was out 
84 days, and had captured six ves- 
sels.* In the action she had 48 
killed and 112 wounded. The St. 
Fiorenzo had 13 killed and 25 
wounded— most of the latter are 
in a promising way. 

Monsieur Moreau, the second in 
command of the Piedmontese, fell 
in the action. 

On the death of captain Har- 
dinge, Lieutenant W. Dawson took 
the command, and nobly followed 
lip the glorious example of his la- 
mented captain. 

Extract fiomthc log of his Ma^ 
jestys ship, St, Fiorenzo, 

Sunday, March 6. At 1 o’clock, 
A. M. moderate and cloudy. 

At 5, at day, light breezes, saw 
three sail, N. E. standing to the 
S.E. 

At 10, saw a stiange sail on the 
starboard beam. In steering-sails, 
and hauled to the wind on the star- 
board tack. 

At 1 1, at noon, light breezes, and 
clear, all sail set iO chase, the 
stranger bearing N. N. E. | E. 
trimmed 'occasionally as the x:hase 
altered her course. 

At 1, 50. observed'^the stranger 
hauling in her larboard steenng- 


sails, and haul her wind on the star- 
board tack; did the same. 

At 3 30 observed the chase haul 
in her lower steering-sail, and alter 
her course \ point. 

At 3. 35. observed the chase haul 
in all her steering-sail, — hauled up 
I point. 

At 5. 20. set maintop-mast stay- 
sail and starboard steering-sails, 
mustered at quarters, and cleared 
for action. 

At 5. 50. shewed our colours to 
the chase, — at sun- set, chase E. by 
N. I N. three miles distance, all 
sail bet 111 cha&e. 

At 11. 25. the chase shortened 
sail, and hauled up for us. — Ma- 
noeuvred as necessary. 

At 11. 40. received a broadside 
from the chase, returned ditto, and 
commenced action. 

At‘ll. 55. observed stranger 
making sail away, and her brisk 
firing silenced, — left off action, — 
made all sail in chase. Mustered 
at quarters, — found tin ee.meu mis- 
sing, having been wounded in the 
action. 

Monday, March 7 . At 1 o’clock, 
A M. light breezes and clear, 
enemy in sight, all sail set in 
chase. 

At 5, at day-light, all sail set in 
chase of the enemy, found we had 
several shot holes in our sails, and 
the running ligging cut in several 
places. 

At 5. 40. the enemy hoisted 
French colours. 

At 6, 15. the enemy wore, 
hauled down the steering sails, and 

up 


7 Ship Assistance, captain W. C. Chapman, from Bombay, bound to Madras; 
ship Futcee Ghur, captain Soliman, from Bengal, bound to Bombay ; ship Forth, 
captam W. B. Greenway, from Bengal, bound to Bussorah ; brig Zephyr, captain 
James Hendeison, from Bombay, bound to Qolumbo; brig Cadre, from Bengal, 
bound toCananore; sloop Rb^ la Mkria, captain W. Berdindick, from Cochin 
bound to Columbo. The five former iiave been to the Isle of France "and the 
last sunk. 

Vih. 10. 


to 
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up main^sail — wore and steered 
down to close with the enemy. 

At 6. 25. the enemy being a 
quarter of a mile distant, commen- 
ced the action by firing her broad- 
side at our mast and rigging,— 
closed with the enemy as much as 
possible, which she endeavoured to 
avoid,— kept up a constant heavy 
fire. 

At 8. 5 the enemy began to 
slacken her fire by only giving us 
two or three guns every minute. 

At 8. 15. The enemy discharg- 
ed the whole of her broadside, 
and made all sail away : kept firing 
at the enemy till out of gun shot, 
found all the lower masts wounded, 
mam topsail yard cut in two, and 
our standing and running rigging so 
much cut that we could not make 
sail in chase,-— all hands employed 
refitting the damages recurved in 
action 5 mustered atquaiters, found 
five seamen and three marines 
killed, and thirteen seamen and 
one marine wounded. Noon, 
calm ; all hands employed repair- 
ing damages. 

At J , all hands employed fitting, 
rigging, and preparing ship to renew 
the action,— enemy making off, 
with all sail, to the eastward — got 
the mam topsail yard down, and 
another up,— shifted fore and main 
topsails, fore sail being cut to pieces 
with the shot. 

At i, light airs 5 enemy E. by 
N. 4 miles 5 gave slops to the gun- 
ner to make cartridges, 25 shirts, 
40’ trowsers. 

At 7- 30. ,pumped ship, 3 F. 

10 . 1 . 

At 9. calm and hazy — lost sight 
©f the enemy. 

At 1 2, enemy in sighu— East. 

Tu^-sday, March 8 At 1, light 
am, and hazy, — at day-light saw 
Ihe ©n^my’s frigate on tb« ftarboard 


tack, E. N. E. four leagues, made 
all possible sail in chase. 

At 6. 30. left off chase, and 
hauled to the S. S W. — people 
variously employed, carpenters ma- 
king studding booms, shifted the 
main-top gallant sail. 

At 8. the enemy’s frigate S. 10 
or 12 miles. 

At 8. 30. bore up, and made all 
sail towards the enemy— cleared 
for action. 

At 12. noon, moderate and clear 
—enemy E. by N. standing to the 
S. S W. 

At 12. 40. the enemy hoisted a 
Dutch jack at the fore- top-gallant 
mast head. 

At 1 . saw two strange sail bear- 
ing south. 

At 1 . 10. made a signal for an 
enemy. 

At 1. 13. fired a gun to leeward^ 
as a signal to the strangers. 

At 1. 20. repeated ditto. 

At 1.40 finished the main-yard, 
being much wounded in the last 
action. 

At 2. made signal No. gS, to 
strangers, supposing them to be 
men of w^ar. ^ 

At 2. 10 fired two signal guns 
to the strangers. 

At 2. 15. hauled down the sig- 
nal. 

At 2. 35 the enemy hauled 
down her French colours, and 
hoisted an English ensign. 

At 2. 25. hoisted French again. 

At 2 35. the enemy shortened 
sail — shortened sail as requisite. 

At 3. brought the enemy to close 
action. 

At 3. 15. the captain fell, being 
killed by a grape-shot passing 
through his neck. 

At 4 10» the enemy made sail 
away— niade all possible sail, and 
kept up a consent heavy fire on 
hina. 

At 
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At 4. 20, tile enemy struck his 
Itolours, sent the jolly-bqat on 
board, with the second lieutenant, 
to take charge of the prize 5 she' 
proved to be the French frigate La 
PiedmoJatese, mounting 50 guns, 
26 and 18, with 566 men, com- 
manded by Mons. Epton. 

At 4. 40. the captain came on 
board and piesented his sword to 
lieutenant Dawson, commanding 
officer, employed taking the pri- 
soners out of the prize, splicing, 
knotting, and refitting the rigging 5 
mustered at quarters, and found, 
besides the captain, 2 seamen and 
one marine killed, one lieute- 
nant, five seamen, and three ma- 
rines, wounded — all the lower 
masts dangerously wounded, stays, 
backstays, yards, with most of the 
running rigging, boats, &c. cut to 
pieces. 

Wednesday, March 9. — At l. 
calm and hazy, received pri- 

soners on board. 

At 6. observed the prize’s mizen 
mast fall over the stern. 

At 7. the main-mast fell, and at 
30 minutes past seven tlie fore- 
mast, which carried away the bow- 
sprit in falling— people employed 
knotting and splicing, and fitting 
running rigging. 

At 8. 40. a light breeze from the 
N. E. took the prize in tow and 
made all possible sail on the lar- 
board tack. 

At 1. light airs and hazy 5 em- 
ployed knotting, splicing, and fitting 
new shrouds and back -stays 5 bent 
the new main-sail, the old being 
shot to pieces. 

At 3. light airs, — cast off the 
prize. 

At 4. ditto weather 5 prize in 
company" under jury-masts. 

At 6, committed the body of 
Captain George Nicholas Har- 


dinge. Esq. to the deep with the 
honours of war. 

At 8. wore and stood towaidi 
the prize. 

At 9. 30 departed this life, 
Wm, Baldwin, seaman, of wounds 5 
wore ship to take the prize in tow. 

At 10 30. lacked j 10. 55. com- 
mitted the body of the deceased to* 
the deep. 

At 12. light airs ^ prize in com- 
pany. 

Thursday, March 10. — At U 
light ails and hazy. 

At 3. wore and stood fo the 
westwaid> to close with the piize. 

At 4. light airs, inclining to 
calm. 

At 5, Jit daylight p'ris^e in com- 
pany. 

At wore and stood to the east- 
ward -y prize in company. 

At 8. light airs ,• prize in com- 
pany. 

At 10. 30. took the prize id 
tow 5 liglK breezes, made all sail. 

At 12. noon, light airs and deaf. 

At 1. light airs j prize in tow ^ 
employed knotting and spltcing and 
repairing damages. 

At 3. light airs inclining to 
calm 5 cast off the prize. 

At 6. a squall from the west- 
ward shortened sail as requisite. 

6. 15. light airs and cloudy ^ 

At 8. calm ^ prize in sight. 

At 12. ditto weather) prize ill 
sight. 

Saturday, March 12.— P. M* 
Quai ter before 2 came to an anchof 
in Col umbo load. 

List of killed and wounded 

Wounded on the sixth,— Williani 
Pitt, seaman ; lohn Tracy, dHto , Wil- 
liam Miller, do slightly. 

Killed on the seventh.-^Thomas Mar* 
ten, captain of maui'top , Charles 
Shailwood, seaman; KoUert Corrd, 
ditto; Johd Middleton, ditto; Wiiham 
Mead, boy; Wiiham Martin, marine; 

t o 2 * Joim 
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John Lu/F, ditto; Joseph LitchfieW, 
ditto killed ; Jcfecph Meadows, seaman; 
Wiitiam Bdldwiuet do* lost a leg, since 
dead ; George Bing, seaman ; John 
Finch, ditto; Francis Jackman, ditto; 
Walter Boze, ditto; William Long, do.; 
John Acton, do. lost two arms; Philip 
TJhickydo. ; William WakeBeld, do. lost 
an arm, Richard Lock, do., W. J. 
Brown, quarter-master; John Ellier, 
seaman; Benjamin Poole, marine se- 
verely wounded. 

On the eighth.— Geo. Nics. Hardinge, 
Fsq. captain ; John Beer, seaman John 
Burn, do ; Evan Jones, manne, killed ; 
H. C. Moysey, lie tenant; Thomas 
Gadsby, corporal ; Thomas Clerk, sea- 
man, dangerously ; John M‘Ewen, cor- 
poral marines, do. ; Charles Richards, 
marine, lost an arm ; W lliam Pope, 
marine, dangerously . severely wounded, 
Henry Thorne, seaman , William Davis, 
do. ; George An^ei, do. slightly 

Killed - - - 13 

Wounded - - - 25 

Total —38 

April 13. On Monday last his 
•excellency rear-admiral Sir E Pel- 
lew arrived at this presidency, and 
on the following day landed at the 
Dock-head, under the usual honours, 
with a salute due to his rank. 

Arrived at the prei.jdency, briga- 
dier-general Malcolm and lady, Mrs. 
Johnstone, c.ipiains Grant, Paisley, 
and Liddle. 

April 22. We this day witnessed, 
but With mingled feelings of regret 
and satisfaction, the gratifying spec- 
tacle of the lafe French frigate, the 
Piedmontese, entering the harbour, 
under the charge of the San Fio- 
renzo. 

She came in under jury-masts, 
and was towed in by the boats of 
the men of war, from the mouth of 
the harbour to her mooring ground. 
The flags of all th^ vessels in the 
harbour were hoisted half-mast 
high, and minute guns, corres- 
pondfng in number with the age of 
the late br^ve commander of the 
San Fiorenao, were fired from the 
flag-ship, the Powerful. 

April 30. On Sunday last. Sir 


Harford Jones arrived at this Presi* 
dency, on board his Majesty’s ship. 
Sapphire, captain G. Davies. 

The Coromandel cartel, from 
Batavia, bound to Calcutta, passed 
Tranquebar on the JOlh of March ; 
by her information has been recei- 
ved, that the Dutch general, Daen- 
dels, with many officers, have 
arrived at Batavia, to take charge 
of the different offices at that set- 
tlement. Daendels is the officer 
who commanded the Dutch troops 
that opposed Jhe first landing of 
the English at the Helder, under 
the command of his royal highness 
the Duke of York. 

The arrival of this batch of Dutch 
and French officers, and the pre- 
vious one of Mr. Cowel, to super- 
sede Hartsink, pretty plainly proves 
the intention of Buonaparte to be, 
to rouze the lethargic, and hereto- 
fore passive, disposition of the Bata- 
vians in the Eastern Seas, to the 
annoyance of our commerce. Such 
an attempt has been long expected, 
but the prudence and foresight of 
our annual visits to Batavia, have 
completely frustrated the means 
our enemies possessed to molest us 
in that quarter ; and thereby indis- 
putably proved the wisdom of 
timely adopting measures of pre- 
caution. The late governor had left 
Batavia in an American ship, with 
all his property, to take a cargo 
from Cheribon to Em ope. Several 
Danish ships were lying at Batavia, 
but the Dutch had only a few small 
craft at General Daendel’s service. 
Au insurrection had taken place at 
Griessie; the whole island was 
indeed in the same state, and the 
islanders declare that the Dutch 
shall all be murdered before the 
expiration of the year— a consola- 
tory prospect for the recent impor- 
tations. The ship in which General 
Daendels came out was overhauled 

oil 
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on her passage by two men of war 5 
the officers examined his trunks, 
8cc but could discover nothing 
suspicious. The general asserted, 
however, on his arrival at Batavia, 
that his commission was snugly 
deposited in his boots. {Bombay 
Courier ) 

To Ms excellency Sir Edward Pel- 
lew, Bart, Rear-Admiral of the 
Red, and Commander in Cnief 
of His Majesty's ships and ves- 
sels in the East Indies. 

Sir, — In compliance with the 
desire of a general meeting of the 
merchant^, ship-owners, and un- 
derwriters of Bombay, we have the 
honour to transmit the inclosed 
resolution to your excellency, as 
commander in chief of his ma- 
jesty’s naval forces in India, and to 
request that you will do us the 
honour of conveying to the father 
of the late gallant Captain Har- 
dinge, and to Lieutenant Dawson, 
these testimonials of our reverence 
for the dead, of our admiration 
for the living, and of our gratitude 
towards all, who have shared in 
the late brilliant and memorable 
capture of the Piedmontese. 

We have the honour to be, kc. 
(Signed) C. Forbes, 

W. Crawford, 

W. T Burney* 

, S.M Threipland, 

W. Kennedy, 
Committee of Bombay 
Insurance Society. 
Bombay, April 22, 1808, 

April 9. At a meeting of the 
merchants, ship-owners, and under- 
writers of Bombay, holden for the 
purpose bf taking into consideration 
the means by which the mercantile 
community of this settlement may 
best testify their high sense of the 
important service afforded to the 
commercial interests of India, by 
the capture of the French ship 1 ^ 


Piedmontese) in which brilliant 
exploit the superiority of the Bri- 
tish navy has been so honourably 
maintained, by the late gallant and 
lamented Captain Hardmge, and 
his brave con^panions, in his ma- 
jesty's frigate St. Fiorenzo— Mr. 
Morcey in the chair ) 

Resolved — I. That a vase of 
the value of three hundred guineas, 
ornamented with emblematical de- 
vices and appropriate inscriptions, 
illustrative of the splendid services 
of the late Captain Hardinge, of 
his majesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, be 
presented to his father, to bd pre- 
served ill his family, as a lasting 
memorial of the admiration excited 
by the heroism of his son, and a 
mark of the gratitude of this com- 
munity, for the important benefits 
rendered to the commercial inte- 
rests of British India, by the cap- 
ture of the Piedmontese, in which 
the decided superiority of his ma- 
jesty's navy has been so gloriously 
maintained. 

II. That a sword of the value 
of one hundred guineas be pre- 
sented to Lieutenant Dawson, of 
his majesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, in 
testimony of the exalted sense 
entertained by this commupity of 
the skill and valor with which, in 
the recept memorable action with 
the Piedmontese, emulous of the 
fame of his fallen commander, he 
followed up and completed the 
success of the day. 

III. That Lieutenant Dawson 
be requested -to undertake the 
grateful office of distributing in 
such proportions as he may think 
proper, the sura of five hundred 
pounds sterling, among the wound- 
ed and relatives of the gallant sea- 
men and marines who felF in the 
action. 

IV. That these resolutions be 
conveyed to his excellency Sir E. 

Fellow, 
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PeHev/, Bart, with a request that 
he will be pleased to communicate 
the same to the father of the late 
Captain Hardiuge, and to Lieute- 
nant Dawson. 

V. That the committee of the 
Bombay Insurance Society be a 
committee to carry these resolu- 
tions into etfect. 

(Signed) T. W Morcey, 
Chairman, 

To the Committee of the Bornlay 

Insurance SoJely. 

Gentlemen, — I have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 22d inst. inclosing the resolu- 
tions of a general meeting of the 
merclvants, ship-owners, and un- 
derwriters of Bombay, (of which 
you are a committee) upon the 
late gallant action between his 
majesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, and 
Jj 9 , Piedmontese French frigate, and 
requesting me to convey these re- 
solutions to the father of the la- 
mented Capt. Hardinge, and to 
Liout. Dawson, upon whom the 
command devolved after the fate of 
his much distinguished comman- 
der. 

I receive this request with senti- 
ments of the most grateful satisfac- 
tion. Resolutions so honourable to 
those gentlemen who have .thus 
handsomely expressed their high 
sense of the services of Captain 
Hardinge, Lieutenant Dawson, 
and iheir gallant followers, will 
assuredly be received by the parties 
with just consideration. 

The relatives of those who have 
fallen' in this brilliant achievement, 
will an alleviation of their 
grief in this honourable testimony 
to the memory of the deceased, and 
their surviving comrades will feel 
an honest pride in the approbation 
of those who are so competent to 


appreciate "the Value of their eml* 
nent services. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) Edward Pellew. 

His Maiesty’s Ship CuDoden, 

Bombay Harisour, April 25, 1808. 

(True copies) John Fokbps, 

Secietary to the Bombay 
ln‘5uiaiice Society, 

S Cullodci', Bombay, 
April ^9, lti08. 

Gentlemen, — 1 have the honour 
to transmit to yon, by order of his 
excelleitcy, a copy of his letter, 
to Lieutenant (now Captain) 
William Dawson, of his Majes- 
ty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, convey** 
ing the resolutions of the general 
meeting of the merchants, ship-» 
owners, and underwriters of Bom- 
bay, upon the capture of La Pied- 
montese, together with the reply 
of that officer, expre'^sive of the 
high sense of respect nnd acknow- 
ledgment with which these testi- 
monies of honourable considera- 
tion for public services have been 
received. 

J have the honour, kc. 

E. H. Locker. 

To the Committee of the Bomhjy 
Insurance Sociciy. 

H. M S. Cullodcn, Bombay, 
April 27, i8u8. 

Sir, — You will receive herewith 
the resolutions of a general roeetinff 
of merchants, ship-owmers, and 
underwriters, at Bombay, upon 
the occasion of the late distinguish- 
ed action between his majesty^s 
ship St. Fiorenzo and La Piedmon- 
tese, which, at their request, I 
have now great pleasure in for- 
warding to your hands. 

Although the applause of your 
own bosom will be estimated by 
you as an ample recompense for 
those eminent services, by which 
you have thus nobly sop^rted the 

repu- 
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reputation of your country, you 
cannot fail to receive very great 
satisfaction in these public marks of 
approbation from a body of gentle- 
men 80 respectable as the mer- 
chants, ship-owners, and under- 
writers of Bombay. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

E. Pellew. 

To Lieut. W Dawson, acting m 
the command of His Majesty’s 
Ship St. Fiorenzo. 

(True copy) E. H. Locker. 

H. M. S. St Fiorenzo, 
Bombay Harbour, April 28, 1808. 

Sir, — The honours conferred on 
us by the resolution of the mer- 
chants of Bombay, are most sen- 
sibly felt by myself, the officers and 
ship's company of the St Fiorenzo: 
they acquire superior value by 
being conveyed to us through our 
commander in chief. — Your excel- 
lency has communicated them in a 
manner highly gnteful to our feel- 
ings, The handsome tribute to 
the memory of our lamented cap- 
tain, is contemplated by liis follow- 
ers as a most honourable testimony 
of that respect in which his cha- 
racter and public services are uni- 
versally held. 

In accepting the sword which 
they have been pleased to present 
to me, may I request your excel- 
lency will express for me those 
respectful sentiments of acknow- 
ledgment with which I receive this 
public mark of their approbation. 

In the pleasing task of distribut- 
ing their bounty among the sufferers 
on this occasion, I shall receive the 
highest satisfaction. I am now 
requested, by those who are about 
to experience their liberality, to 
present, through your excellency, 
their united thanks to those gentle- 
men who have thus distioguisbed 
tbeir services. 


I have the honour to be. Sir, 
(Signed) W. Dauson. 
To Sir E Pellew, bart Rear-Admiral 
of the Red, icc &c. 8cc, 

(A true copy) E. H. Locker. 
The inhabitants of Bombay have 
followed the example of the mer- 
chants of that presidency, and irr 
order to manifest their ** reverence 
for the dead, their admiration of 
the Jiving, and their gratitude to 
all who shared in the brilliant and 
memorable capture of the Pied- 
montese/’ have opened a subscrip- 
tion for the erection of a monu- 
ment in the church of Bombay, to 
the memory of Captain Hardinge, 
late of H M S St. Fiorenzo. 

This subscription was set on foot, 
at the suggestion of Sir Janies 
Mackintosh, through the medium 
of the following letter, addressed 
To tkt editor of the Bombay Courier. 
Sir,-— Yielding to the first impulst 
of those feelings, with which the 
heroic death of Capt. Hardinge 
has filled my mind, I take the 
liberty of proposing to the British 
inhabitants of this presidency a 
subscription for erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory. In the church 
of Bombay ; a grateful nation 
will doubtless place his monument 
by the side of that of Nelson, but 
the memorials of heroic virtue 
cannot be too much multiplied. 

Captain Hardinge fell for Britain j 
but he may more especially be said 
to have fallen for British India. 

I sho /d be ashamed of presum- 
ing to suggest any reasons for such 
a measure. They will abundantly 
occur to the lovers of their country. 
Korean I at present bring my mind 
to consider any details of execution. 
If the measure in general beapproved, 
such details can easily be arranged, 
James Mackintosh. 

In a few weeks nearly 20,000 
rupees, upwards of 2,00Ql. sterling, 

weim 
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were subscribed. At the head of 
the list were recorded, the names 
of the gallant admiral, sir E. Pel- 
lew, and that of sir James Mackin- 
tosh, tlie learned and eloquent Re- 
corder of Bombay. 

Lieutenant, now Captain Daw- 
son, and the officers and gallant 
seamen who shared in the brilliant 
achievement, have subscribed libe- 
rally, as a tribute of affection and 
esreem for the meinoiy of their 
lamented Captain. The subscrip- 
tion of the se<imen, we mention 
to their honour, is Jive hundred 
guiueaSj to be paid out of the piize 
money arising from the sale of the 
Piedmontese 

Asa vessel was expected to sail 
for Europe about the beginning of 
May, it was judged proper to close 
the subscription, and to take imme- 
diate steps for procuring a monu- 


ment worthy of the liberality of 
that community, and of the pre- 
sent state of English art. 

I'he following gentlemen were 
accordingly appointed a committee, 
on behalf of the subscribers, to give 
the necessary instructions for the 
preparation of the monument, for 
its conveyance to India, and for its 
erection in the church of Bom- 
bay * — 

His excellency Sir E. Pellew, 
Bart. Sir ^ James Mackintosh, 
Majoi -General Jones, William 
Taylor Money, Esq Francis War- 
den, Esq. S. M. Thieipland, Esq. 
E. H. Locker, Esq and G. C. 
Osborne, Esq The list of sub- 
scriptions raised at Broach and 
Tannah had not been received 
when the ship sailed fiom Bombay, 
but their arrival was daily expect- 
ed. 


Occurrences for May. 


May 3 — The annual produce of 
cotton at Bombay, which was for- 
merly about 6(XX) bales, is now 
estimated at 85,000; of which, 
it is said, a considerable quantity 
has b6en pui chased by government, 
who are now loading the Wexford 
Indiaman w uh that article for the 
Europe market. 

May 14 — On Wednesday last, 
the large and beautiful slnp, be- 
longing CO Messrs Forbes and^^o. 
built under the directions of Jam- 
settjee Bomanjee, floated out of 
the uppei do^k, in th'* presence of 
his excellency Sir E Pellew, W J. 
Money, Esq. and a large assembly 
of hpeclator.s’. 

She. was christened by Sir E. 
Pellew, with a bottle of good Eng- 
lish porter, and is named the Bom- 
toy i her burthen is 1 250 tons. 


May 25. — A comparison has 
been made of the quality of Bri- 
tish and of French powder ; used 
in the late gallant action of his 
Majesty’s ship San Fiorenzo, with 
the French trigate La Piedmontese j 
dud a decisive proof has been the 
result, as to tne superiority of this 
essential ingredient in British thun- 
der. From a seven-inch brass mor- 
tar, wnth three ounces of powder, a 
sixty pound brass ball was pro- 
jectvd at an angle of 45°, and on an 
average of three trials gave 595 
feet to the San Fioienzo, and SI 6 
feet to the La Piedmontese, mak- 
ing a difference .in favour of the 
British powder of 79 feet. 

Alter such an experiment, it 
roust appear singular that the 
French should be so partial to a 
long shot. 
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May 26. — An article from Bii- by the king of Persia, to officiate 
shire slates the expected arrival, as mehmander to the embassy of 
at that place, of a person of high Brigadier-general Malcolm, 
rank and consideration, appointed 


Occurrences for June. 


June 2. — Yesterday, the anni- 
versary of the memorable first of 
June, a splendid ball and supper 
was given by the captains of the 
royal navy, to the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the presidency. The 
spacious house m Forbes-street, 
allotted by the government to their 
residence, was superbly illumi- 
nated on the occasion, and the no- 
ble suite of rooms decorated with 
'appropriate ornaments. A variety 
of naval colours, disposed in beau- 
tiful festoonery, produced a happy 
effect, while several transparencies 
and drawings, tastefully arranged, 
awakened the liveliest feelings of 
sympathy with the subjects to 
which they alluded. Amongst 
these was the St. Fiorenzo and 
Piedmontese in close action, at the 
period of the contest, w^hen the 
gallant Hardinge fell. 

A transparency well conceived, 
and happily executed, paid a just 
tribute to his excellency Sir E. Pel- 
lew, in representing the LaNymphe 
and Cleopatra, commencing the 
first engagement, which took place 
in the last war 5 an action which 
proved the auspicious omen of our 
subsequent dominion of the ocean. 

Another large transparency re- 
presented the glorious battle of the 
first of June, 1794 5 perhaps the 
most critical and decisive of the 
fate of the British empire, of any 
that was ever fought. 


The company assembled at ten, 
and did not depart until the dawn 
of the ensuing day. - 

June 8. — On Saturday last, his 
Majesty’s birth day was kept with 
becoming magnificence. A royal 
salute from the battery was re- 
turned by a fue de joye from his 
Majesty’s, and the honourable 
Company’s, ships in the harbour j 
and in the evening, Sir Harford 
Jones, his Majesty’s envoy to the 
court of Persia, gave a sumptuous 
dinner to the governor and gentle- 
men of the settlement in honour 
of the occasion. 

June 25. — By letters from Ma- 
dras we learn the safe arrival there 
on the 13th instant, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Culloden, having on 
board the flag of his excellency 
Rear-admiral Sir Edward Pellew, 
after an extraordinary quick pas- 
sage of nine days fiom this place. 
The Culloden captured the’L’Union 
privateer brig, of eight cairiage 
guns and seventy men, on the 
morning of the 10th, the basses 
bearing N. N. E. 50 miles. The 
privateer at fitst gave chase, but 
discovering his mistake when the 
Culloden hauled to the wind after 
him, he instantly took flight, but 
the wind being high, and the sea 
heavy, he was taken after a chase 
of two hours and a half on the 
same tack. 


Ocmr* 
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Occurrences 

July 2, — Yesterday arrived at 
this Presidency a detachment of 
artillery and pioneers under the 
command qf captain Fitzpatrick, 
they marched overland from Ma- 
dras. 

July 10. — We have received ac- 
counts of general Malcolm hav- 
ing landed in safety at Bushire, and 
having sent' on Mr. Pasley to an- 
nounce his approach. 

Instead of 300 Frenchmen, as 
had been reported, it had been as- 
certained that there were only 30 
at the court of Persia. Who they 
are, or of what rank or descrip- 
tion, we have not been able to 
learn ; but from the known in- 
trigues, and activity of their na- 
tion, it is to be feared it will be 
matter of much difficulty to coun- 
teract their influence. It is clearly 
the policy of Persia to keep on 
good terms with the power at the 
head of affairs in India, without 
making itself a party in any con- 
test of rival Europeans. Still there 
is considerable apprehension that 
the baits held out by the French, 
though delusive, may at first sight 
be so alluring as to procure a co- 
operation. To general Malcolm’s 
ability, we trust for representing 
that such a co-operation, if suc- 
cessful, would tend only, as it 
has invariably done in Europe, to 
establish a power which would 
evince its gratitude to those that 
had assisted in its elevation, only 
by making them the first objects 
of humiliation and oppression. 

July 20.— On Thursday last, the 
quarterly sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer, and general gaol deli- 
very, commenced before Sir James 


for July. 

Mackintosh, Knight, recorder, and 
his associates, Luke Ashburner, 
Esq. Mayor, and Robert Stewart, 
Esq. Alderman. 

GRAND JURY. 

Charles Forbes, Esq# 

Foreman. 

John Smec, T. D. Beattie, 

John Fell, J. Williams, 

W. Coward, H. R. Whitcomc, 
J. Falconer, J Lcckie, 

C. Shubiick, Evan Lloyd, 

G, V . Drury, Thomas H. Davies, 
E. Nash, William Stotton, 

R. Nisbctt, * P. Gardiner, 
William Moffat, Will Mackintosh, 
M. Craig, T. A. Pope, and 

Thos. Maughan, J. Pavin, Esqrs. 

Paskie woman, indicted for the 
murder of her cbildi was tried and 
acquitted. 

Buggie woman, widow of Dhoon- 
die, and Condie woman, were 
tried and convicted, on their own 
confession, of poisoning the husband 
of Buggie. 

Never did there appear a more 
striking instance of insensibi- 
lity, than was exhibited by these 
wretches, both on their apprehen- 
sion and their trial. 

Mr. Thriepland, the advocate- 
general, conducted the prosecu- 
tion, and prefaced the proceedings 
by observing, that the crime of 
murder was greatly aggravated, 
in the case before the court, by the 
relation, which subsisted between 
one of the prisoners and the de- 
ceased, and by the mode of death 
to which she had resorted. Murder 
by poison, had always been ac- 
counted the most atrocious of any, 
from the deliberation which \t 
implies, the facility with which 
it^ is perpetrated, and the Impos- 
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sibility of guarding against such 
secret means of homicide. From 
most other acts of violence, a man 
has, at least, an opportunity of 
defending himself j but, in cases 
of poison, he is taken by surprise, 
and his death ensured before he 
is aware that his life is in dan- 
ger. 

We subjoin the evidence that 
was given on the inquisition. 

The declaration of Buggie wo- 
^nian, wife of Dhoondie Hindoo, 
taken before Joseph Douglas, 
coroner, upon an inquest held 
on view of the body of the sai^j 
Dhoondie, deceased, this 20th day 
of May, 1808. 

Dec] ares, —That she hath been 
married to her late husband many 
years, but they have not lived to- 
gether on account of frequent 
quanels ; that her hush ind came 
tiom the other side about a month 
ago and lived with her; when up- 
on herhusband’s being unwell about 
a fortnight ago, she gave to one 
Condie, an old woman, five rupees, 
to buy some medicine for her hus- 
band, saying, that she had 
quarrelled with hei husband, iheie- 
fore get some medicine that will 
kill him," which the old woman 
promised her to do : that about three 
days afterwards, she applied for 
the medicine, and the old woman 
gave her some, and said this is 
the poison ; it was white powder in 
paper; that on Wednesday night 
last she mixed the said powder with 
her husband’s net , part of which 
she saw hei husband eat j that her 
husband died about three o’clock 
this morning. 

The maik + of 
Buggie Woman. 

Taken and acknowledged with 
Jier own free will before me, 

(Signed) Joseph Douglas, 
Coroner. 


The declaration of Condie wo- 
man taken before Joseph Douglas, 
coroner, upon an inquest held on 
view of the body of Dhoondie, 
deceased, this 20th day of May, 
1808. 

That about five days ago, Bug- 
gie woman came to this exami- 
nanf 8 -house, and desired ' her to 
give her some poison for her hus- 
band, saying, she bad quarrelled 
with her husband, upon which (he 
examinant gave her some arsenic, 
in small pieces, in a paper, tel- 
ling her it was arsenic poison ; 
Buggie then informed her that, 
as soon as she should have succeed- 
ed in her business, (which this ex- 
aminant understood she meant to 
be the death of her husband) she 
would give her twenty-five rupees, 
as a present, then Buggie desired this 
examinant, that if she should send 
one Ba\e woman in the, evening, 
she must give Jiei some more of 
the same medicine that he may die 
quickly ; and this examinant lasfy 
says, that Rave woman came to 
her in the evening, and told her, 
that Buggie had sent her tor her me- 
dicine, when she gave her a piece 
raoie of aisenic tied in a cloth. 

The mark of 

CpNDIB. 

Taken and acknowledged with 
her own free will before me. 

(Signed) Joseph Douglas, 
Coroner. 

The examination of John Ro* 
gers, countiy surgeon, taken be- 
fore me Joseph Douglas, coroner, 
on art inquest held on view of the 
body of Dhoondie, d^eased« this 
20th day of May, 1808. 

This examinant being first 
duly sxVorn,, deposes, and saith, 
that upon opening the stomach of 
Dhoondie Hindoo he found almost 
the whole internal surface in a 
highly inflamed state, and several 
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large gangrenous spots in different 
parts^ which he has no hesitation 
in declaring, to the. best of his 
opinion, was the cause of his death, 
and also is of opinion, that these 
appearances have been produced 
by a white powder, several par- 
tides of which were found in the 
st<^mach, and to all appearances 
resembled the white calx of arse- 
nic, but which could not be col- 
lected in sufficient quantity to be 
moie clearly ascertained. 

(Signed) John Rogers, 
Assist, -burgeon. 

Taken before rae,, the day and 
year above written. 

(Signed) Joseph Douglas, 

Coioner. 

A young Parsee was also con- 
victed on his own confession, of 
stealing a quannty of wine from 
the residence oi his Majesty’s navy 
captains. 

At the last sessions for this place, 
Mahomed Aga, an Arab, Noc- 
quedaJi of the ship General Baird, 
was indicted on Slat 9 and JO, 
W. 3, c. 4 1 tor having a quantify 
of cordage, marked with th^ king’s 
mark, found in his possession, he 
not being a person employed by 
tlie commissioners of the navy to 
make the snne for the king’s use. 

After the jury had been charg- 
ed, the advocate-general was pro- 
ceeding to state the case on the 
part of the prosecution, when he 
was stopped by the counsel for 
the defendant,, who stated that, as 
neither the fact of posse-»8ion could 
be disputed, nor any certificate, 
under the hands of any of the 
king’s officers, of the occasion of 
such stores coming to the posses- 
sion of the defendant could be pro- 
duced, they pioposed that that a ver- 
dict of guihy should be taken. 


But as the defendant was not 
a regular inhabitant of Bombay, 
but a foreigner and a stranger, 
and, therefoie, not likely to be 
actjuainted with the provisions of 
the act in question, which made 
the bare fact of possession without 
the required certificate conclusive 
against him, they trusted, that 
Mr. advocate-general would not 
think it necessary, in this case, to 
pi ess a rigorous adherence to the 
maxim of law, that ignorantia legis 
neininem excusat, but would admit 
the reasonableness of their appli- 
cation that the defendant should 
be discharged without receiving 
any punishment. In making this 
application, however, the counsel 
for the defendant wished it to be 
understood, that, in addition to 
the strong presumption of igno- 
1 ance, arising from the circumsiance 
of his being a Mranger, the instruc- 
tions they had leceived would 
enable them, if necessary, to make 
out a strong case to shew, that no 
fraud or misbehaviour in acquiring 
possession of the cordage was im- 
putable to the defendant. 

I’he advocate-general observed, 
that from the enquiries he had 
made he was led to believe, that 
the plea ot ignorance was more 
than a pretence on this occasion. 
'Jlie prisoner was certainly a 
sti anger, and might not be aware 
that the mere possession of the 
stores in question was sufficient to 
subject him to conviction and pu- 
nishment. It was but reasonable 
that some allowance should be 
made in a place like this, the re- 
sort of foreigneis of all* descrip- 
tions, to whom, on many occasions 
it would be far from equitable to 
apply the principle, that ignorance 
of the law excusea no man. This, 
however, was the second warning 

on 
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on the subject which had been 
given, and he' begged it to be no- 
ticed, that he should not feel him- 
self at liberty to be equally lenient 
in any future instance of the same 
offence. 

The honourable the recorder 
approved entiiely of Mr, advocate- 
general’s assent to the apphc.Uion, 
which had been made in behalf of 
the prisoner, which acquiescence, 
however, he had very properly in- 
timated would not again be so rea- 
dily obtained. The law on the 
subject, though severe, was ex- 
tremely necessary, and after due 
notice had been given of the in- 
tention to carry it into effect, it 
was not to be expected that ex- 
cuses would be listened to. — 
On the piesent occasion, the clerk 
of thq crown would record what 
had taken place, and discharge 
the prisoner on his own lecogni- 
zance. 


Mahomed Aga was theh called to 
the bar, and dischaiged accordingly. 

The stores, of which the con- 
cealmenti or the hare possession, 
unless by persons properly autho- 
rized to make them for the king’s 
use, will subject the party to con- 
viction, are as follow ; 

Any cordage of three inches 
and upwards ^wrought with the 
white thread laid the contrary way. 

Any smaller cordage, viz from 
three inches downwards, with a 
line in lieu of a white threM laid 
the contrary way. 

Any canvas wi ought or un- 
wrought, with a blue streak in the 
middle, or with a blue streak in, a 
serpentine form. 

Any bewper, otherwise called 
buntin, wrought with one or more 
streaks of raised tape. 

Any other stores, with the broad 
arrow, by stamp, brand, pr other- 
wise. 


Occurrences for August. 


August 2 . — ^The Recorder deli- 
vered the judgment of the court, 
in the interesting cause of Mulhar 
Row, ve?s. Honnusjee Bomanjee, 
in terms nearly as follow : 

This is an issue directed by this 
court, as a court of equity, to try 
the question, whether the soil and 
freehold of a spot of ground called 
Baboolnauth Hill, be in the defen- 
dant, or in the Hindoo community, 
for the purposes of their religious 
worship. This spot is admitted on 
both sides, to have been, in the 
year 1774, the property of one 
Pandoo Sewjee ; and the question 
of fact, on which the issue depends, 
is, whether, in April 1800, it was 
in Pandoo, or in the Hindoo com- 


munity. If it weie then the pro- 
perty of Pandoo, it must now be 
that of the defendant. If it were 
then vested in the Hindoo com- 
munity, it must still continue so 
to be vested. All Pandoo’s pro- 
perty in the neighboui hood was 
then purchased at a sheriff’s sale 
by the defendant. If this spot had 
before been Jully and lawfully con- 
veyed to the Hindoo community, 
it could not have been acted upon 
by a judgment against Pandoo 5 
It it weie not, it was certainly pur- 
chased from the sheriff under an 
execution against Pandoo’s pro- 
perty, and IS now the freehold of 
the defendant. 

As a question of fact and law^ it is 
short 
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•hort and not difficult. — But it is of 
great importance, as it affects the 
religious opinions and usages of the 
Hindoos and Parsees, the one of 
whom claim the ground as the site 
of a temple dedicated to their wor- 
ship, while the other seek to deli- 
ver themselves from this temple as 
an intrusion upon that solitude, 
which 'they desire to spread round 
the mansions of their dead. I trust 
that both parties will acknowledge, 
that we have investigated, with the 
utmost par«ence, labour, and re- 
spect, their rite-, of sepulture, and of 
worship, all of which are repug- 
nant to our manners, and some to 
our moral principle In this re- 
spect, indeed, we have only done 
our duty. We do not affect to 
tolerate the religions of our sub- 
jects as if they were matters of 
sufferance and indulgence. We 
protect them equally and rigorously, 
and we take caie that they shall 
be no more treated with insult or 
levity in this court, than they would 
be by judges who deemed the rites 
to be sacred. 

In the pre.sent case we have to 
consider the usages of the most an- 
cient nations, and religions of the 
world. The Hindoos have strong 
claims on our attention from the 
mere circumstance that they form, 
the vast majority of our subjects 
in India j and as one of the earliest 
of civilized nations, they will not 
be contemplated by Fiberal and ge- 
nerous minds, without some por- 
tion of compassionate respect. 
The Parsees aie a small remnant of 
one of the mightiest nations of the 
ancient world, who, flying from per- 
secution into India, weie for many 
ages lost in obscurity and poverty, 
till, at length, they met a just 
government, under which they 
speedily rose to be one of the most 
mercantile bodies in A.sia. 


In this point of view, I considef 
their prosperity with some national 
pride. I view their wealth as a 
monument of our justice 5 and, 
I think, we may' honestly boast, 
that the richest inhabitants of tiiis 
settlement are not of the govern- 
ing nation. This little tribe is, on 
other accounts, interesting. They 
have preserved the activity of their 
minds, and the vigour of their bo- 
dies, during a residence of a thou- 
sand years in India. This is a suf- 
ficient refutation of those dastardly 
and degrading theories, which re- 
present courage and understanding 
as mcompatible with a vertical .sun, 
and which ascribe to climate, that 
degeneracy which ought to be con- 
sidered as one of the effects of su- 
perstition and tyranny. 

What fancied Zone can circumscribe 
the soul. 

Who, conscious of the source from 
which she springs, 

Bv reason’s light on resolution’s wii.g8, 

Spite of her frail companion doubtless 
goes, 

Through Lybia’s deserts, and o’er Zem- 
bla’s snows ? / 

They aie said to be puise- 
proud.” Even this unamiable qua- 
lity is a mark of some progress. 
Wealth must be secure, before 
men can be puffee-proud. Under 
a rapacious tyranfly the puise in- 
spires more fear than pride. There 
is a sort of moi al interregnum, af- 
ter nations have thrown off* their 
ancient prejudices, before they 
have substituted nobler principles 
in their stead. The appearances 
exhibited by men in this state of 
mind, have, sometimes, on a large 
scale, been the most dreadful in 
the history of the world. On the 
smallest scale they are not agree- 
able. 

I'he Parsee merchants are intel- 
ligent enough to know and feel 
the difference of their present from 

tlietr 
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their former condition. They know 
that, as long as they Uv^ under 
tribunals, which could be influ- 
enced by favour, they were poor 
and miserable } and that they have 
become rich and flourishing since 
they were subject to courts, where 
favour and partiality would be con- 
sidered as a greater abomination, 
than those sacrilegious polljations, 
which they hold in the greatest 
abhorrence. If they were again 
to fall under courts that could be 
influenced, their wealth would 
speedily vanish. They will not be 
such suicides, as, for the sake of 
avoiding some disagreeable judg- 
ments, to wish that the principle 
were weakened, on which their 
safety and their wealth depend. 

Something has been said of 
policy The only policy that can 
be considered in this place is justice, 
which, as a great man has well said, 
is itself the standing policy of 
civil society!' But I am persuaded, 
that there never was any disaffec- 
tion among the Hindoos, and that 
a submissive and gentle nation, 
which has yielde4 passive obedi- 
ence to so long a succession of ty- 
rants and persecutors, feel nothing 
but gratitude towards those who pro- 
tect their property and their religion. 
No grounds for such a disaffection 
were most certainly ever furnished 
by those persons, respectable for 
their blamelefs ]iv^, entitled to 
the veneration of all men for their 
disinterested purpose, who have 
sacrificed all the ordinary plea- 
sures and advantages of life. Well, 
or ill-fdunded, of spreading Chiis- 
tianity in the hast, who would 
spurn with honor the aid of coer- 
cion, if it were offered, who dis- 
claim even *the favour and coun- 
tenance of authority, and who de- 
sire only that toleration, or rather 
•bscurlty, which a Christian go- 


vernment most justly affords to Itp 
Hindoo and Mahometan subjects. 

But to return -The question 
is, whether, before the sale by the 
sheriff, in 18 CX), Pandoo Sewjee 
had not devoted this spot to the 
public use of the Hindoo commu- 
nity, by buildidg and consecrating 
a Pagoda upon it. 

The question depends upon con- 
siderations of fact and law. 

Ist.Thecasec^flcf for the plain- 
tiff consists of 1^0 parts. 

The original consecration of the 
Pagoda, and the solemn renun- 
ciation of the property, is proved, 
by two eye-witnesses, the Bramins, 
who say, tliat they took pait in the 
ceremonies. That the Hindoo code 
admits considerable laxity on the 
subject of religious perjuries, seems 
beyond all doubt, though it is not 
easy to determixie how far this re- 
laxation extends •, and it is the less . 
necessary, because it seems to be 
faintly denied, if not absolutely 
admitted for the defendant, that 
some sort of consecration, legular 
or irregular, for private or public 
uses, did then take place. It is of 
no great importance also, because 
I shall treat the testimony of the 
Bramins, according to the principle, 
of Indian law, quoted by the coun- 
sel for the defendant, from my 
friend’s. Major Wilks’s, excellent 
Report on Mysore, ** that a wit^ 
ness is not to be believed, unless his 
testimony he suppoi ted by other fir^ 
cumstances!' 

The plaintiffs has accordingly en - 
deavoured to support their testi- 
mony by several circumstances, 
the most important of which is the 
notoriety of the subsequent, public 
use and enjoyment of the Pagoda, 
by the whole Hindoo community, 
for a peiiod of twenty-five years. 

This is proved by four Bramins, 
one of whom was the o$ciating 

priest 
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priest of this Pagoda for ^thirteen 
years, and syaother assisted at a re- 
ligious ceremony performed in it 
with twelve other Bramins. 

It is proved by five considerable 
Hindoo inhabitants of different 
, casts, unconnected with Pandoo 
Sewjee, and residing at some dis- 
tance from tlie spot, who have oc- 
casionally ofierecl their devotions in 
this temple, and who must be 
considered not a|,fiingle witnesses, 
but as representanves of the classes 
to which they belong. They seem 
to include the whole community. 
They were distinguished from the 
rest by no circumstance of neigh- 
bourhood or connection. Their 
admission seems, therefore, evi- 
dence of indiscriminate enjoy- 
ment. 

Two inhabltan s of the village 
of Ghirgon prme, that this spot, 
before the erection of the Pagoda, 
was the object of reverence to that 
village, tliat they visited the spot 
in their religious processions, and 
that, since the pagtxla has been built, 
they repair thither with the same 
Veneration as to the most renowned 
temples of the island. Now, what 
is open to a whole village must 
be considered as public. 

The use of the Pagoda, indeed, 
by the \illage, is proved by the 
defendant’s principal witness, Pil- 
lagec, who also proves the fact of 
some sort of consecration, whelher 
regular or irregular. The conse- 
cration is rendered probable by the 
deceit which Pandoo practised on 
the Punebaset of the Parsees, ma- 
nifesting his senous intention, and 
eager desire to consecrate ; and by 
the previous sacredness of the place 
»hd tradition, that it had been the 
seat of an ancient temple, proved 
by many witnesses, and particularly 
by the respectable testimony of Mr. 
Borrows. 


This circumstance of subsequent 
public use is of such nature, that 
if it had been falsef, it could easily 
have been disproved 5 and it is so 
important as to be almost decisive, 
for it never can be supposed that, 
without some previous consecra- 
tion, such an use could have arisen 
or continued. Nothing, therefore, 
turns upon the credit of Bramins, 
or of other Hindoos, in a cause 
where their religious zeal is en- 
gaged. The whole depends on cir- 
cumstances which cannot lie — 
Some sort of consecration is proved 
even by the defendant’s principal 
witnesses ; and the subsequent pub- 
lic use is not attempted to be dis- 
proved. 

It is, however, said for the de- 
fendant, that the subsequent con- 
duct of Pandoo pi oves his consci- 
ousness, that he had not dedicated 
this spot to religion and the public 5 
that he received the profits of the 
field, and permitted pollutions in 
the Pagoda, which never could 
have happened if he had not known 
there was no consecration. 

But as he miiintained the priest, 
he might think himself entitled ta 
the surplus revenue ; and as to the 
profanations, whatever their legal 
effect, which is matter for future 
consideration, it is obvious that, 
for the present purpose, they prove 
too much } for it never can be 
doubled that he meant to establish 
at least a private Pagoda ; and it 
cannot be contended that these 
piofanations would not as much 
affect a private as a public Pa- 
goda. 

But it is said that this was only a 
private Pagoda 5 it is, however, 
said gratuitously. It has no sup-* 
port from the evidence, which is 
universally in support of indiscri- 
minate admission. If the evidence 
is altogether to be rejected, ther^ 

^ was 
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yvas no pagoda either public or pri- 
vate. If u is at all believed, it es- 
tablishes a public pagoda and no 
other. There is no trace of any 
other, there was either a public 
Pagoda or none. 

It seems, therefore, to be a fact 
most certainly established in this 
case, that Pandoo did actually con- 
secrate and renounce to the Hindoo 
community the spot now in dis- 
pute. 

2d. But the great, and, I think, 
the only arguable question remains, 
whether this consecration and re- 
nunciation be valid by the religion 
and law of the Hindoos 

It is held by the pundits of this 
court, and of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adawlut, that Urcha, a sort of 
lustration, the ceremony employed 
on this occasion, is the proper cere- 
mony in case of old images of a 
divinity, or symbols of his worship, 
which have been profaned. It is 
held by Vincantee Shastree, from 

Benares, and by , from 

the Carnatic, that Pruteeshta must 
be performed in all cases wjiere the 
symbol of Mahadeo*has not been 
found in the bed of a river formed 
by the hand of nature. 

Both parties have produced texts 
of books deemed sacred, or, at least, 
respectable in suppoitof their opi- 
nion. 

Before I consider this difference 
of opinion, I must observe, in 
fairness to one, who is too modest 
ever to claim justice for himself, 
that, without the guidance of Mr. 
Erskine, I should not have thought 
myself safe on such ground as this, 
and that this court possesses in him 
an officer, whose knowl *dge, dis- 
tinguishing judgment, and en- 
larged understanding, afford a 
most unusual security against im- 
posture, in all matters regarding 

Vqi-. lO* 


the religion, laws, manners, or lan- 
guages of India. n 

These foreign Bramins, when 
they oppose the opinion of our 
native law officers, must do so un- 
der considerable disadvantages. Of 
them we know* nothing 5 we are 
well acquainted with the character 
of our own pundits. They have 
little to lose by .falsehood •, they 
are at Bombay to day, and at Be- 
nares to-morrow. Our pundits 
iisk theii all by imposition 5 detec- 
tion subjects them to the loss of 
their consequence, their character, 
and their very livelihood. 

It IS further to be observed, that 
the foreign Bramins are, on this 
occasion, not pundits. Under the 
general appellation of Bramins are 
comprehended many classes, of 
whom the great majority neither 
possess, nor pretend to learning. 
Great numbers are engaged in oc- 
cupations purely secular ^ many 
others, the officiating priests in 
temples, know nothing but the de- 
tail of their ordinary ceremonies, 
and recite, often without under- 
standing, the Sanscrit verses, which 
form part of their liturgies. The 
Shastrees are a higher class, and 
may apply themselves to any pro- 
fane science. But the Pundits alone 
are doctors of theology and law. 
One of these witnesses was at first 
guilty of an affectation not quite 
peculiar to India. He gave him- 
self out ‘as more learned than he 
proved to be. But he did not per- 
severe very strongly, and he soon 
Acknowledged that he was no Pun- 
dit, and, consequently, not an au- 
thority of equal weight with the 
native law officers of this court. 

But what wa.s still more itnpor- 
tant is, that both these foreign 
Bramins aiethe adherents of a sect 
perfectly different frohi that whose 

xitei 
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rites are now in c(uestk>n. They 
are both Yeishnuvees, and the 
question before us respects the 
worship of Mabadco. Their litur- 
gical test** only relate to the wor- 
ship of Veeshnoo. One of therti 
says, that he knows nothing of the 
worship of Sheva, but from hear- 
say. The oiler saw one consecra- 
tion of a temple of Sheva^ but he 
could be expected to have little 
accurate knowledge of the subject, 
who, as the follower of another 
sect, was obliged to retire, when 
the moment arrived for the per- 
formance of' the most sacred cere- 
qionies. 

These Veishnuvee Bianiins are 
hi truth no more authorities about 
the worship of Sheva, than the 
archbishop of Toledo would be 
about the discipline of a Quaker 
meeting.' 

But even supposing that these 
priests of another sect, of an in- 
feritfr order, of a foreign nation, 
of probably less learning, and of a 
character totally unknown to us, 
for whose intelligence and probity 
we have no pledges, were to be 
thought more correct in their gene- 
ral doctrines, than the Pundits of 
Bombay, this would by no means 
be decisive of the present question. 
The only necessary consequence 
would be, that the Hindoos of 
Bombay have deviated from the 
path of orthodoxy, that they are 
schismatics, or even heretics. Be 
it so ; still a schismatic or heretic 
inay found a temple. An heretical 
or schismatical community may re- 
ceive and enjoy it. Ouf business 
is not to refoim the errors and 
abuses which may have crept into 
the Hindoo church. We are to 
protect all our subjects in the ex. 
ercise of that religion which they 
think tight ^ add we are not to niea- 
aure it by the standard which we 


ourselves think right, still less artt- 
we to try it by comparison with 
what thedearned or orthodox doc- 
tors of Benares^ or Tnpulee, think 
right. Our question isj what is 
the usage of the Hindoos of Bom- 
bay, of whom the founder was one, 
and to whose use he dedicated this 
temple. Now of that usage our 
Pundits must be allowed to be the 
best witnesses j and they tell us 
that, according to that usage, this 
Pagoda is rightly consecrated. They 
state, indeed, that the same cere- 
monies were employed in the con- 
secration of the most sacred Pago- 
das of that island, as that of Mum- 
ba Devi, herself, the guardian god- 
dess, from whom it has received 
its name. It is sufficient for thfc 
purpose of this cause to decide, 
that this was a legitimate conse- 
cration, according to our local 
usage. To proceed upon other 
principles would lead to inextrica- 
ble confusion. In a religion like 
the Braminical, spread over so vast 
an extent of country, many parts 
of which are ignorant, and ha\e 
little communication with each 
other, there must be great local 
varieties in rites and ceremonies, 
•specially in liiurgic.il formularies 
which have fluctuated even in 
learned countries, and unvarying 
religions. It is divided into innu- 
merable sects, and the opinions of 
the doctors, both philosophical and 
theological, differ as much as tlic 
practice of the vulgar. In such 
circumstances, if we were to en- 
quire beyond the established usage 
of a district, or a feast, we should 
transfbim ourselves into a synod, 
for trying the orthodoxy or hete- 
rodoxy of Hindoo communities. 

But it is said, that even among the 
plaint itV’s stdteraenth of law, Pru- 
teeshta was here the proper cere^ 
mony, becau e the Leeng was not 

found 
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found blit new, being made by Peer 
Mahomet. 

Granting this fact to be proved, 
it is, somewhat hasty to conclude, 
thatj because a consecration is ori- 
ginally defective, we must, at the 
distance of thirty years, determinb 
it to^ be void. There are mahy 
ca^^es, even in oqr European codes, 
where the omission of a form, di- 
rected by law, does not invalidate 
an act. Fieri non delei Factum 
imlet. But in African law, this 
must lecur much more frequently. 
There moral precept and legal pro- 
hibition, ethics and jurisprudence, 
arc blended, and all are engrafted 
upon superstition. It becomes a 
matter of great difficulty to sepa* 
rale these mingled ingredients j to 
delerminj what is pioperly law, 
and what, according to our dis- 
tinctions, is only morals 5 what 
omission shall invalidate a trans- 
action, and what shall be regarded 
as a mere offence against religion. 
In the present case, our Pundits 
infoim’ us, that even if the story, 
toUl for the defendant, be true, 
though Pi uteeshta might have been 
tlie more proper ceiemony, yet 
Uicha is sufficient to confer sane* 
tity on the temple. And they add, 
what seems extremely reasonable, 
that time and long enjoyment have 
lieic their usual effect of sanction- 
ing that which might have beeti 
originally detective or iiregular. 
Taking them to be the most com* 
petent judges, with the above re- 
servation of local usage, the couit 
decides this point, on their autho-* 
rlty. I shall, therefi)re, forbear to 
make any observation on the scanty 
and auspicious evidence, given re* 
specting Peer Mahomet, a man 
never heard of, but by one wit- 
ness and by him seen only once, 
a Mussulman so strangely employ- 
ed in fabricating vvaa t e must have 
regarded as the most odioui and 


monstrous symbol of idolatry.^*- 
Nor is it necessary tS observe, otl 
the improbabilify, that Pandoo/ 
who, upon every hypothesis, meant 
to consecrate a private Pagoda, 
should have voluntarily adopted a 
mode of consecration equally im-^ 
perfect for piivate as tor public 
pagodas, when it was so easy for 
him to have performed Pritteeshta. 

Il is farther argued that Patidop 
desecrated this pagoda by suffering 
Toddy to be kept in it, &c.— Be it 
80 —The consequetiCe may belhat> 
by the Hindoo religion, Urcka 
must be peifotmed befoi% it can 
again be lawfully used as a temple. 
But the con‘*equence Cannot be 
that, by his acts of profanation, h 0 
letracted the donation which he 
made to the Hindoo eomfnunity.— ^ 
That is impossible.— -It i^ impossi^ 
ble for a donor to retract his dcaia- 
lions by any act of his own. He can- 
not resume the property of which 
he has fufiy divested himself i the 
contrary indeed cannot be mainiaiti* 
ed without a contradiction in terms/ 
for to resume property is to exercise 
legal authority over it. But to 
divest ones self of prop rty, is 
to cease to possess legal power 
over it. The ground may not 
now be sacred, but it is still pub» 
lie. Jt will again hecyme sacred 
when it islusliatcd and purified. 
No evidence of Pandoo subse* 
queiHly collidering or treating this 
Spot as his private property can b» 
important, unless It v^^ere of force 
to bleak down the whole mass of 
that evidence which shews that he 
bad once renounced it to the com* 
muiiity. In any other point of 
view it can only be considered a$ 
proof of ins profaneness and usui- 
pH iHiU, He n ight desire to resume 
it— hnthehnd donedn act whjeh 
was in evri able. 

I havenioot'ubt that thr$fi'cfifF 
inten ltd to sell tins bpot — fiat hia 
t P opiaroii 
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opinion is of no importance. T/ie 
judgment against Pandoo could only 
affect that which was then his pro- 
petty. 

But though the sherilFs opinion 
can never be supposed to have the 
least weight with respect to the im- 
portant questions of law and fact, 
wind) are now in dispute, I think 
myself bound to say, that I consider 
.that opinion as a full justification 
of the conduct of the defendant. It 
was most natural for him to con- 
ceive that to be his undoubted pro- 
perty of which the sheriff delivered 
possession to him. As such, it would 
have been strange if he had not de- 
fended it. The neighbourhood of the 
tombs is fairly stated as only a coL 
lateral inQucement — Nasser wanjee 
Monackjee, an opulent Parsee mer- 
chant, of whom I have always 
heard a good character, lias told us 
that they consider the rites of the 
Leeng as an ihstrusion into the 
neighbourhood of their tombs, 
more than usually obnoxious. 

Here we see the immutable cha- 
racter of an Asiatic race. The re- 
mains of those Persians who three 
and twenty centuries ago, in the 
armies of Xerxes, destroyed the 
temples of idols, who were among 
the^ most ancient monotheists and 
iconoclasts of the world, still pre- 
serve their abhorrence of idolatry, 
and shew it with peculiar force 
against those idolati^us symbols 
which, though they are to be found 
from the moufitains of Thibet to 
the Appenines, are always peculi- 
arly abhorrent from the moral sen- 
timents of man unperverted and 
undegraded by superstition. 

There is scarcely any tjiing in 
which all nations more agree than 
in sentiments of affection and reve- 
rence for the remains of the dead. 
It is a necessary consequence of 
themostgenerallawsof the human 


mind : everything the most’ slight- 
ly connected with those whom we 
loved is dear to us — Their remains 
are sacred. The honours paid to 
them may be considered as the op- 
posite of cannibalUm. Funeral 
honours are an exercise of affection 
towards the remains of those wh© 
were loved 5 cannibalism is an ex- 
ercise of revenge on the remains 
of those who were hated. I'he 
one nourishes that benevolence 
from which it issues, and which it 
seeks to extend beyond the narrow 
limits of life— The other exaspe- 
rates and barbarizes the malignity 
fiom which It springs, and on which 
It struggles to bestow a sort of in- 
feinal immortality. 

But m this, as in other cases, the 
same common sentiments assume, 
in different nations, the most dis- 
similar and adverse forms. Reve- 
rence for these beloved remanjs 
have prompted many nations to 
adopt the practice of burning their 
dead. It seems a pure and elegant 
mode of exempting them from the 
power of corruption, and of pie- 
serving them in such a foim that 
they need not be banished from 
the view of the affectionate survi- 
vors— But to those who 'have not 
adopted this practice it would pro- 
bably appear like offering violence 
to the object of affection ^ it would 
seem to be a sort of second killing ; 
a barbarous and impious destiuc- 
tion of what even death had 
spared. 

Sentiments equally pious have 
led perhaps the majbrky of man- 
kind to the yery dissimilar practice 
of interment, to remove the sacred 
remains from the situation where 
they can be seen in a bumiliating 
and disgusting state, to guard them 
from the world and insulting eye of, 
the stranger, to enclose them in the 
tranquil bosom of the earth, with 
a thousand 
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a thousand imaginary securities 
against violation, and to leave them 
to the gentle and gradual decay of 
nature, without taking any active 
part in their destruction. 

Feelings of a very similar nature 
led the ancient Persians to that 
peculiar mode of burial above 
ground, which is» still practised by 
their descendants in this country j 
and it must be acknowledged, that 
no sentiment can be more natural 
than the desire of insulating such 
repositories of the dead, of guarding 
them by a sort of sacied solitude 
from outrage, from the eye of 
frigid curiosity, and perhaps from 
the abhorrence of adverse sects. 

For, nearly as the feelings which 
produce this mode of disposing of 
the dead approach to those which 
lead to the common practice of in- 
terment, there is, perhaps, none at 
which our habitual sentiments are 
more apt to revolt •, but, if our own 
mode of burial were a new practice, 
to be examined for the first time, 
it is not without circumstances ab- 
horrent to their feelings, which 
might make it seem to be an 


obscure and gloomy imprisonment 
of the sacred remains of the dead,, 

In these and in all other instan- 
ces, common men cannot suffi- 
ciently cultivate the sentiments 
which give life to their own most 
useful and respectable practices, 
without suffering themselves to feel 
some abhorrence for the equally' 
natural, useful, and respectable,- 
though totally dissimilar usages, of 
other nations. 

But a philosopher respects all 
the venerable forms of humanity, 
however various and unlike, reveres 
in them all the attempts to carry 
affection beyond the grave, an 
attempt, vain, indeed, for the se- 
condary and paltry objects of ani- 
mal existence, but which is not 
vain as part of that grand moral 
discipline which humanizes the 
heart of man. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. 
advocate-general •, solicitor, J. Cum- 
berlege. Esq. 

For defendant, Mr, Woodhouse 
and Mr. Macklin. 

Solicitor, S. Humphreys, Esq, 


OccurrmctB for September. 


Sept. 10. — On Thursday last the 
rain fell in greater abundance, and 
continued with unabating violence 
for a longer time, than has been ever 
witnessed by the oldest inhabitant 
in the place.. The whole surface of 
Bombay Green was covered with 
water to a considerable depth, 
and the streets were rendered for a 
time impassable by the depth and 
rapidity of the currents which ran 
down them. In the Parell road, 
the water ran with considerable ve- 
locity at the depth of four feet. 


In the country, several hundred 
yards of garden and oart walls were 
thrown down ; and by the united 
force of the wind and water, up- 
wards of five hundred Cocoanut 
trees were laid prostrate. 

Five persons are supposed to 
have been drowned. 

The rain continued, but with 
diminished and intermittipg vio- 
lence during the succeeding night 
and da^. * 

No injury whatever is done to the 
Batty crops. 1?be prevailing belief 
amongst 
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tiq>ongst the natives ki this Island 
js, tiiat tile growing crops never can 
receive injuiy frotn rain which falls 
dnrlng the first seven Nukshuthors 
of the monsoon. Thf? rainy ^ea- 
we understand' is supposed to 
continue dining eight portlops of 
tirtie consisting of fifteen days 
/each, called IJukshuthurs 5 eadh 
of which has Us appropriate name, 
/md the last is edited Elephanta, 
ifrom the gathering of the clouds 
obserynblp at that tune towards 


tho quarter in the direction of the 
Island that goes by that naine } 
during, which, if the rain fall in 
any quantity it is imurious to the 
crops in this part of the country, 
though those to the Northward are 
still benefitted by it, Tl>e sixth 
Nukshuihur is«fiow at itsconclu-^ 
sion. 

On Thursday last, General 
Champagne and suite landed at this 
place under a snlnte due to hU 
rank. 


Occurrences for October. 


Oct. IStb. — As an additional in- 
fifanceof the flourishing state of ship 
building at this presidency, we have 
fhe_ pleasure to announce, that, on 
bionday last, the silver nail was 
driven by the honorable the gover- 
nor, in the presence of a number 
of respectable spectators, on the 
occasion of laying down the keel 
of a twelve-hundred ton ship, in- 
tended for the mercantile service 
pf the honorable company. The 
panio bestowed on this new ship is 
the Charles Grant, and there is no 
ijoubt she will do honor to the 
ascertained abilities of Jerasetjee, 
|be master builder; who is thus 
parrying on, in the same dock-yard, 
the construction qf two of the 
largest description of ships, one 
for the king, and the other for the 
l^ompany. 

SuRApe^ Oct. Ifith. —Lately a 
^ttee, pr ceremony of a Brahmin 
woman burning l)erf»elf with the 
body of l|er decea.sed husband, took 
place at Pbooltarah, a village about 
two miles from Surat, on the banks 
pf the Taplie. I went there very 
c^rly, afid arrived at the spot, long 
^fpr0 a;iy prep^ratIPns wpie mad^ 


for the approaching solemnity. At 
length twelve slight poles were 
fixed as uprights in the ground, 
round which a wall of Jewarne 
stalks was placed, as was a roof, 
also of the same stalk, forming a 
shed of six or seven feet square, 
and about six feet high, with a 
small door- way fiicing the ri\eji*, 
A platform or bed was then form- 
ed of billets of wood — six feet 
long, and between two and three 
feet wide, and two feet high. This 
was the funeral pile. In a short 
time after, the body of the deceased 
ai rived, preceded by tomtoms, and 
followed by the Suttee, surrounded 
by Brahmins, and attended by her 
son, a youth of about 18 years, 
The deceased was an old man with 
grey bail's ; the woman appeared 
about forty, and was very stout. 
She sat down before the door of the 
pile, and after performing a feW 
ceremonies, she attended the body 
of her iiusbimd to the river, where 
she performed various ablutions. 
The Brahmins all this time, as ^well 
as at her first arrival at the pile, 
prostrating themselves at her feet 
as superior helng. At her 
return 
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return from the river she sat down 
near the opening of the pile^ and 
the body of her husband was 
placed beside hei . The body was 
then uncovered, on which she, with 
one of the most emphatic ex- 
ressive smiles I ever saw, bowed 
er head towards Ins face, and said, 
in a mild tone of voice, in the 
Moorish language, '‘Ah, my hus- 
band !” Her look to me indicated 
more j as though she would have 
laid — Never mind, my husband, 
we shall not be long separated. 
The body of thedicea^ed was then 
carried into the inclosure and placed 
Jengthway on the funeral pile, 
^he then went through various 
mysteries and ceremonies, too iri- 
fncate tor me to understand j but 
among others she ponied Ghee 
several tini6s on the sacred tire 
which was placed befoieher, when 
her son took some of the ashes and 
put them in het mouth, which site 
swallowed. — She then drank three 
separate times of consecrated water. 
On returning the loote to one of 
the oliieiatmg Brahmins, he tound 
a little left, which he swallowed 
with uncommon avidity j she then 
received a few rupees at two dif- 
lerent times from her son, and 
presented them as offerings to the 
priestf. — Three female relations 
were then allowed to approach her ; 
they threw themselves at her feet, 
and seemed imploring for some- 
thing, she touched all their foie- 
heads, and gftve each some grass, 
rice, and flour, and they departed. 
I must not omit mentioning that 
blades of grass were invariably 
used even in the most trifling cere- 
monies. 

She was then decorated with a 

E eckiace of camphire^ and brace- 
sts of the samb - as also a .wreath 
forming a turban, indicative of ber 
|l^owlng (fff iltb nature of #onaan- 
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hood, and assuming that of the 
man; all these mysteries being 
concluded, slie arose and prepared 
to walk round the pile seven times. 
The first round two Brahmins laid 
hold of her to support her ; she, in 
an audible voice, declined their as- 
sistance, and said she could walk 
alone — and indeed the oftener she 
went round, her step appeared the 
more firm and determined.. This 
ceremony being completed, she 
entered the inclosure, and seated 
herself on the pile in an upright 
posluie, and placed the head of her 
deceased husband in her lap. Ghee, 
in large quantities, had been pre- 
viously poured on her head and 
garments ; pieces of camphire, 
cow-dung, plantain grass, rice, 
fio ir, 5ec &c. were then strewed 
over the body of the dead man. 
Billers of wood were then placed 
by the officiating Brahmins in a 
pyramidlcal form aiound her, and 
a few bundles of very dry bmsh- 
wood were placed at the top near 
her head , the sacied fire was then 
given by one of the Brahmins to 
her son, who presented it to his 
mother. The head Brahmin le- 
mained in convers^ition with her 
for a quaiier of an hour, during 
which period she held the light m 
her hand , a leaf of the shaster 
was also earned in, and, as the 
Brahmin did not biing il out agam, 

I suppose that this was also placed 
on the pile. The Brahmin then 
took leave of her, and when bb 
came to the door (as if anxious 
that an European should be a wit- 
ness of her setting fire, to the pile 
with her own hands,) he beckoned 
me to approach, when immediately, 
I saw her bow her head on that of 
her husband, and on raising it, set 
fire to the brush-wood above her. 
It did not burn as quick as was 
expected, during which time she 
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Sat 38 composed as if slie had no 
interest ip the attain. The Brah- 
min close to me seeing this, threw 
some fire on the pile, and in two 
seconds the whole was a complete 
conflagration.— While the bodies 
were burning, the Brahmins kept 
dancing round the funeral pile 
with enthusiasm and apparent satis- 
faction. 

The conduct of the officiating 
Brahmins was liberal and open to a 
degree ; and so far from opposing 
my appioach, they appeared anxi- 
ous that I should see the whole 
minutely, that I might relate that 
every thing had been conducted 
without deceit or persuasion. I 
accordingly took my station by the 
angle post at the door, where I re- 
mained the whole time ; the Suttee 
at not more than three feet distance 
from me. She appeared so totally 
absorbed in her prayers, and^per- 
foiming the necessary ceremonies, 
and in conver»ation with her son. 


that she 'paid not the smallest at* 
tennon to any thing round her, 
excepting once, when she waved 
her hand to me not to advahce 
nearer. During the whole cere- 
mony, which lasted considerably 
more than an hour » for I was too 
much interested to look at ray 
watch) she was as firm and col- 
lected, and perhaps more so, than 
most of the bye-slanders. I never 
took my eyes off her the whole 
time, and daie assert that not the 
smallest degree of compulsion was 
used } and that upon the whole, 
this instance of fortitude and he- 
roism may have been equalled, but 
never surpassed, and may certainly 
be accounted as extraordmaiy a 
display of the powerful eflects of 
religion upon the human mind, as 
any upon record in the annals of 
either ancient or modern nations, 
and induces us to credit the other- 
wise almost improbable narratives 
of anjtiquily. 


Occurrences for November. 


Nov. 6th, — About two years past 
we had the satisfaction to make 
known to the public, a most tnunifi- 
cent instance of the liberality of the 
mercantile part of the society at 
Bombay, in their very generous 
presents to Sir Nathaniel Dance, 
and bis associate captains ^ who 
commanded the fleet of East India 
ships, which gallantly , attacked, 
and put to flight, admiral Linois, 
with his squadrpn of French men 
pf war. 

The particularly meritorious 
conduct of captain Timms, who, 
on that occasion. Commanded the 
Royal George, East Indiaman, 
was not^ it appears^ at the mo- 


ment, understood by the gentlemen 
of Bombay \ but when the very 
gallant manner in which he led his 
ship into action, in 'consequence 
of being placed in the van, came 
to their knowledge, they considered 
it incumbent on them not only to 
give it their particular attention, 
but to explain the cause of their 
not having, in the first instance, 
distinguished his particular merit : 
we have been favored with the 
following letters on this subject, 
which we have great pleasure la 
publishing . — Emnbay Courier, 

To J, Tories, Esq and P, C. Bruce, 
fyq. M, P, London, 

Bombay, 2d May, 1807, 

Gentlemen,— We had lately the 
pleasure 
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pleasure of receiving by the Hud-^ 
dart, your favor of the 30th June, 
180^, and its enclosures, by which 
we have the satisfaclicHi to per- 
ceive, that the wishes of the com- 
mercial meeting of this place, held 
oH the achievement of Sir Nathaniel 
Dance, and his braye associates, 
had been carried into effect, except 
as far as they related to captain 
Timins, of tlie Royal George. 

The desire which is felt here to 
leave no part unaccomplished bf 
what was so sincerely and honor- 
ably intended; to convey adjust 
and highly-deserved tubute of ap- 
plause and gratitude from this cotii- 
munity, will, we trust, be a suf- 
ficient apology for again soliciting 
your assistance, towards present- 
ing to captain Timins a more ade- 
quately-appropnate testimony of 
the high sense entertained of the 
very distinguished share which he 
bore in the action, than the limited 
knowledge of the transactions of 
that memorable day, which the 
meeting of the 31st March, 1804, 
were then in possession of, ena- 
bled them to determine upon. 

The information subsequently 
received of the eminent claim of 
the commander of the Royal 
Geoige, whose undaunted and 
heroic bravery, in leading into 
battle, and laying his ship along- 
side of the Marengo, still excites 
our admiration, would at once have 
induced an earnest desire of con- 
veying to captain Timins a more 
conspicuous proof of the senti- 
ments his meritorious conduct in- 
spired ; had it not been considered 
probable, that, under the latitude 
afforded to you by the resolutions 
of the meeting, and having before 
you the official particulars of the 
engagement, it would have oc- 
curred to you, in the appropriation 
«f the suhi remitted, to have re- 
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medied any deficiency, or omission 
of this nature in the proceedings 
here. We now beg leave to re- 
quest that you will present to cap- 
tain Timms the sum of one thou- 
sand guineas, to be laid out in a 
vase, or such piece of plate as you 
may think preferable, with a suit- 
able inscription ; and that you will 
transmit it, with a letter of expla- 
nation, to captain Timms, in which 
we shall be thankful if you will 
express those feelings of esteem 
and respect of the body we repre- 
sent, which we now endeavour to 
convey to you. 

We have the honor to be, Gen- 
tlemen, your most obedient, hun}- 
ble servants, 

(Signed) A. Adamson, 

C. Forbes, 

W. Crawford. 

P. Hadow, Secretary to the 
Bombay Insurance Society, to 
chptain Timins, late Commander 
of the Royal George, East Indian 
man. 

London, Dec. 19th, 1807. 
Sir,— We have very lately re- 
ceived from Bombay the letter, of 
which the inclosed is a copy, and 
we feel very great gratification and 
pleasure in being solicited, by so 
respectable a community, to con- 
vey to you their opinion of your 
very gallant conduct; and also 
their particular wish to comme- 
morate their sense of the essential 
share which you had in the victory- 
gained, by the fleet of Indiamen, 
over a poweiful squadion /of 
French men of war, on the |4th 
of February, 1804. 

We beg leave to say, that every 
sentiment, stated in the letter from 
our friends at Bombay, is in per- 
fect coincidence witli our opinion 
of your conduct in that very me- 
morable action ; and we shall have 
great satisfaction, whenever it may 

suit 
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»uit your convenience, to comrau- 
Oicate with yon relative to the 
piatej tq the value of one thou* 
$md guineas, which we are di- 
rected to present to you, from the 
insurance society^ the ship owners, 
the merchants, and underwnters 
of. Bombay, whose interests and 
property you were a principal 
means of essentially protecting on 
that occasion. 

We have the honor to remain, 
with sentiments of the highest 
personal consideration, Sir, your 
very faithful, and most obedient 
humble, servants, 

(Signed) John Forbfs, 

P C. Bruce. 

lb J, Forbes, Esq. and P. C. Bruce, 
Esq. M P. 

London, Dec 24, 1807. 

Gentlemen,— I have had the 
honor to receive your obliging 
favour, conveying the copy of a 
letter, which had been addressed 
to you, from the merchants and 
committee of the Bombay insu- 
rance society. The very flattering 
approbation expressed of my con- 
duct, by a body so highly respect- 
able, and the munificence with 
which it is accompanied, claim my 
sincete and fervent gratitude. Such 


distinguished favours are at all 
times valuable, but never more so, 
than when they result from the 
deliberatqvinvestigation of an event, 
that has no longer novelty to re- 
commend it 5 t and the particulav 
merits of which, it fnight be pte*- 
sumed, would now have ceased to 
be interesting. 

On the occasion alluded to, if 
was my good fortune to be placed 
in a prominent situation, wherein 
I only acted as, I am persuaded^ 
any of my ^brother commanders 
would have done, under similar 
circumstances. It was by the spi- 
rited ardor, and united efforts of 
every individual present, on thaf 
day, that the attempts of a power- 
ful , enemy were successfully de- 
feated. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to offer 
you ray respectful thanks for the 
handsome manner in which you 
have honored me w'ith this com- 
munication, and to assure you, 
that the value of it is considerably 
enhanced by the very gr.itifying 
testimony of your good opinion. 

I have the honor to be, gentle^ 
men, your most obliged, and obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

J. F. Timins. 


Occurrences for December, 


I)iec. 14th.— About 5 o’clock on 
Saturday evening, a fire broke out 
itt Dungaree, which for some time 
wore a very formidable aspect, and 
threatened the destruction of most 
of the houses in that very populous 
pdtt of the Island; On the alarm 
reaching the fort, the 2d battalion 
rf R M. 50th regiment, under the 
IrOmedrhle command of lieiUeriant- 
colonel Keating, marched to the 


place. Tlie houses most likely to 
communicate the flame were im- 
m^iately demolished : and the fiie 
got under before it spread to any 
Considerable extent. This happy 
termination, however, was noref- 
fected without some accidents j and 
the Casualties, in the 2nd battalion 
of the 56th, ambunted to one man 
killed and thitty-four WOUbded^ 
some of them severely. 


A 



BOMBAY OCCURRENCES 

A number of ex{^ion$ took 
place during the contmuanoe of the 
tire, to which most of those acci- 
<ients are to be attributed; and 
particularly the loss of the poor 
fellow just mentiooedi who was 
blown into a tank where he pe<» 
rishe^. 

A detachment of the first bat- 
talion of H. M. 56th regiment ar- 
rived from Coolabah, notwithstand- 
ing the distance, in sufficient time 
to contribute to the general safety ; 
and a party of the crew of H. M. 
ship Cornwallis, under the com- 
mand of captain Montague, was 
conspicuously useful. Indeed, the 
personal exertions of colonel Keat- 
ing, captain Montague, and all 
the officers who were present, w.ia 
such as might be expected from 
the zeal and intrepidity which is 
so truly characteristic of either 
service. / 

The honorable the governor and 
stair were on the spot from' the 
first notice of the danger, nil it 
had subsided ; and the vigilance 
and activity of Mr. Briscoe, the 
supenntendant of police, prevented 
much confusion, and contributed 
as well to protect tiie property 
which was saved, as to prevent tlie 
extent of the fire. 

On the whole we have not heard 
that there has been any considera- 
ble loss of property ; nor are there 
any suspicions entertained ot the 
fire being more than accidental. 

Dec. 2^th.— The following reso- 
lutions were lately come to, at a 
meeting of ^he merchants, and 
underwriters of Bombay, and 
ordered to be presented, by the 
chairman, to his excellency sir 
Edward Pellew, commancierrin- 
chief of his Majesty’s ships ui tlie 
Indian seas. * 

1. — UesoKed. that it appears to 
llfis meeting of merchants, ship- 
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and unda^riters o^* Bo n- 
baji to be an indispensable act qf 
justice, more especially under ex- 
isting circumstances, pui>hcly to 
declare, on the approaching. de|iar<^ 
turc of his excellency vice admiral 
sir Edward Pellew for Europe, the 
extent of the protection, which 
the commerce of Bombay has re^ 
ccived, since the assumption by his 
excellency, of the command in 
chief of his Majesty’s ships in the 
Indian .seas. 

2 — Resolved, that it appears, 
from a document framed in the 
insurance office of Bombay,, that 
the rate of premium from Bombay 
to China, and from China to Bom- 
bay, from the year 1798 to 1805, 
fluctuated between 12, 10, 9, and 
8 per cent, whilst, during the pe- 
riod of sir Edward Pellew’s com- 
mand, from 1805 to 1808 inclu- 
sive, it has stood at 8 per cent, 
with a return of 3 per cent, if 
sailing with convoy, and at 5 per 
cent warranted with convoy 5 the 
rate of insurance, has, therefore, 
been 50 percent lower on the com- 
merce of the port of Bombay, 
during sir Edward Pellew’a com- 
mand, than at any former period. 

3. — Resolved, that since the 

arrival of sir Edward Pellew, (a 
period of only three years) llO 
ships have exported and imported 
to and from China, under convoy" 
during the whole voyage; whilst 
only 28 have run the passage un-* 
protected, in consequence of (heir 
sailing out of the seasons fixed for 
the regular convoys ; at the same 
tiine that those which have de- 
parted unprotected oa the eve Of 
appointed convoys, or have sepa-^ 
rated in the course of the voyagOy 
have not failed to attract the notice 
and remonstrance of his**Excel- 
lency. ' 

4. — Hesolvedi that the ope«itio» 

of 
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of the system of convoys has af- 
forded complete security to the 
trading capital of Bombay, of 
which the amount insured at this 
settlement from the Ist of May, 
1806, to the 81st of October, 
1808, has been five crores and 
thirty seven lacs of rupees, 
(5,37,00,000 rs.) or six million 
seven hundred thousand pounds 
sterlings (6,700,0001.) that the 
premium paid by the trade, on that 
sum, amounts to thirty hve lacs 
sixty , one thousand rupees, 
(35,61,000, rupees) or pounds 
sterling four hundred and forty five 
thousand (445,0001.) that thelosses, 
by captures amount to rupees four 
lacs and ninety - three thousand 
(4,93,000 rs.)or sixty one thousand 
pounds sterling, (6l,000l ) that the 
losses, by sea risks, extend to five 
lacs fifty - two thousand rupees 
(5,52,000 rs.) or sixty-nine thou- 
sand pounds sterling (69,000!.) 
and that the profits, to the under- 
writers amount to the sum of 
twenty-five lies fifteen thousand 
rupees (25,15,000 rupees,) or three 
hundred and fourteen thousand 
pounds sterling (314,0001.) the 
losses by captures being under one 
per cent, on the principal insured, 
and exceeded by those arising from 
sea risks ; whilst the former have 
occurred beyond the influence, or 
■have been the consequence of a 
departure from that regular system 
of convoy, by which the com- 
merce of th6 Western division of 
the ‘Peninsula of India has been so 
extensively benefltted. 

5.— Resolved, that the advan- 
tage resulting from protection by 
convoys, which the trade of this 
port has thus experienced, has ori- 
ginated in that system which was 
establUhed, and has prevailed, since 
the succession to the command of 
his Majesty's ships in India, by 


sir Edward Pellew : a system pro- 
posed at his express invitation in 
the letter addressed to his excel- 
lently by the three leading firms, 
in behalf of the merchants of Bom- 
bay, on the 12th of February, 
I8O6, and adopted in the reply of 
his ex ellency’s secretary of the 
following day. 

6. — Resolved that, at a time 
when the enemy has sacrifiefed his 
maritime reputation, and every 
feeling of naval ambition, to a de- 
grading system of privateering, in 
the prosecution of which national 
ships of superior force and con- 
struction are employed for the pur- 
pose of committing depredations on 
our trade, it is indispensable to the 
successful prosecution of our com- 
mercial interests, essential to our 
national credit, and justly due to 
the characters of those, to whom 
the protection of these valuable, 
and important trusts, is committed, 
that a steady adherence to that 
system should be observed r of the 
solid advantages of which, the 
experience of three years has af- 
forded so decided a proof. 

7. — Resolved that, indepen- 
dently of the ample protection af- 
forded to the commerce of this 
port, his excellency sir Edward 
Pellew has manifested a degree of 
personal anxiety for the security of 
its trade, characteristic of that 
zeal, and vigilance, which have 
ever distinguished his professional 
career ; that the interference of his 
excellency led to the advertise- 
ments issued at his suggestion, by 
the insjurance society of Bombay, 
in the year I8O6, promotive of 
encouragement to sail and continue 
under convoy •, and subsequently, 
to the salutary provisions contained 
in the proclamatioifs published by 
the governments of Bengal and 
Bombay in the year I8O7, restric- 
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tive df the practice of ships sepa- 
rating from convoy ; and moreover 
that his excellency’s solicitude in 
this respect, has succeeded in esta- 
blishing a degree of contioul over 
the shipping of this port hitherto 
unknown in the Indian Seas. 

8 — Resolved, that these impor- 
tant hicts, as established by the most 
minute investigation, do eminently 
cntitld'^his excellency, Sir Edward 
Pel lew, to a more formal decla- 
ration of those grateful acknow- 
ledgments which he has already 
received, froni a gieat and decided 


majority of the merchants, ship- 
owners, and undert^riters of Bom- 
bay. 

g — Resolved, that these resolu- 
tions be communicated to his excel- 
lency Sir Edward Pellew, with a 
suitable address, and published in 
the Bombay Courier. 

The thanks of the meeting were 
then unanimously voted to the 
chairman for his conduct in the 
chair. 

Charles Forbes, 
Chairman. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

Occurrences for April, 1807* 


April 4th. Mr. W. C, Clubley, 
appointed deputy-secretary. 

Government Orders, 

Fort Cornwallis, April 10. 
The whole of the troops at the pre- 
sidency to parade this afternoon, at 
Jialf past four o’clock, in front of 
the Government-house, to attend 
the remains of the honourable Phi- 
lip Dundas, late governor, &c. &c. 
&c. of this island, to the place of 
interment, with all military honours 
due to his high rank and station. 
Lieutenant-colonel Basset to 
command. 

Three rounds of light cartridges 
per man, to be served to the 20th 
regiment, which corps only is to 
fire over the grave, on account of 
the narrowness of the ground. 

Forty-five minute guns, cor- 
responding with the years of age 
of the deceased, to be held in rea- 
diness to be fired during the fune- 
ral procession, and to commeirce 
by signal from the Government- 
house. 


The Bengal artillery to furnish 
the carrying party. 

The garrison colours to be hoisted 
half mast at sun-rise, and continue 
until sun-set. 

John Drummond, 
Town-Major. 

April 13. A salute of Ip guns 
to be fired, on H. S. Pearson, Esq. 
taking his seat as governor of this 
island. 

Also a salute of 11 guns on W. 
£. Phillips, Esq. taking his seat as a 
member of council. 

By order of' the honourable the 
governor and council. 

Thomas Raffles, 
Secretary to government* 

(Atruecopy) J. Drummond, 

Town-Major. 
Duties at Prince of Wales's Island, 

Import, Article 1. Five per 
cent, on the invoice price of all 
Europe goods, imported on British 
ships and vessels, not having previ- 
ously paid government duties at 
any other British port in India. 


2 . 
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2, Eight per cent, on the invoice 
price of all Europe goods, import- 
ed on ail foreign ships and vessels, 
vrith the exception of the Ame- 
rican's, \vho are to pay as British. 

4. Three per cent, on the invoice 
price of all China goods, imported 
on British ships and vessels, at 
Malacca and, as an inducement 
for the Portugueze, Macoa, ships 
and vessels, to resort to the port, 
as necessary to the accommodation 
of the Chinese inhabitants, Por- 
tugneze ships and vessels from Ma- 
coa, are to pay as British, all other 
European foreigners, not herein 
excepted, ^re to pay double these 
duties. 

4 . The farming the duties on 
salt, tobacco, oil, ghee, hog’s lard, 
and squared timber, is discontinued, 
and the following duties on import 
will be collected at the Custom- 
house in lieu thereof, from and 
after the first of May, 1 807 : on 
salt, five dollars per coyan j on oil, 
ghee, hog’s lard, and tobacco, five 
per cent, ad valorem, notwithstand- 
ing these articles may have previ- 
ously paid export duties in the Bri- 
tish settlements to the westward of 
the tnouths of the river Airacan^ 
and these articles are to pay. the 
same duties though brought from'^ 
coqntries to the eastward of the 
mouths of that river j European 
foreigners to pay double these duties 
in both cases. 

5. Four per cent, on the invoice 
price of all other goods and mer- 
chandize iniported on all British 
ihipa and vessels from countries 
to the westward of the mouth of 
the river Arracan, not having pre- 
viously paid export duties at any 
ItrUisb lettlemooi, and all foreign-^ 


ers (with the exception of the 
Americans) are to pay double this 
duty) opium, grain, money, buU 
lion, gold dust, and precious stones, 
to be imported duty fiee. 

6. Goods and merchandize im- 
ported on British' or American ships 
and vessels, from the Dutch and 
Spanish possessions, to the eastward 
ot the river Arracan, to pay a duty 
of four per cent, on the il^oice) 
foreign ships and vessels to pay 
double. 

Expobts. 7. Two and a half per 
cent, advalotem, on the prices, as 
monthly settled by a committee 
appointed to compile a price cur- 
rent for that purpose, to be col- 
lected on all goods and merchan- 
dize, of whatever description, ex- 
ported fiom Piince of Wales’s 
Island, from and* after the first of 
May, I8O7. 

N. B. Gold bullion, gold dust, 
and precious stones, to be exported 
duty tree. 

8. Opium, cotton, transhipped 
in the harbour of Port Cornwallis, 
or cotton landed and re-shippcd on 
account of the original importer, io 
pay one half only of the export 
duty or per tent, on tlie gioss 
invoice. 

g. All other good.s and inerclian- 
dize transhipped w-ithoiu changing 
owners, shall in no case be liable to 
more than two percent, on the gross 
invoice* 

10. All goods and merchandizv 
changing owners and tianshipped 
witsUm the harbour, are to pay 
duties as if actually 1 inded and sold 
on shore. 

N. B. These three last articles 
are applicable to all prizes and re- 
captures^ 
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Occurrences for June. 


June 6 th. On Thursday night 
last, the rooms of Messrs. Capes 
and Carroll werte broken open and 
robbed of property to the amount 
of about 1 500 dollars ; every pos- 
sible search has been made by the 
policilo apprehend thef robbers, but 
without effect. 

June 13. Captain Watson, who 
has lately arrived at the island, 
slates, that Mr. Gibson, (late of 
Bencoolen) the supracargo, sold bis 
opium, and other articles, to the 
China Shawbunder, with whom he 
had similar transactions on a former 
voyage, on a credit of 30 days, that 
opium and piece goods, to the 
value of about 35,000 dollais v/ere 
landed, that the vessel was hauled 
close in shoie between two leefs, 
and moored head and stern ; that a 
few days pievious to the payment 
becoming due, a man went on 
boaid the brig to offer to supply 
them with stock, and required an 
advance of Iw'o dollars. Mr. Gib- 
son desired he would go on shore, 
and that he w'ould shortly follow 
him, as it was near the time he 
usually drank tea with the China- 


man. That as soon as Mr. Gibson 
landed, and had walked a few 
paces, he was attacked by two 
Malays, from whom he received 
two wounds, on which he fell, and 
the Malays immediately made off, 
Mr Gibson, with the little strength 
he had remaining, reached the Chi- 
naman's compound 5 he there re- 
ceived nine more Wounds, and \vas 
then dragged to the beach and left 
there. The body was afterwards 
obtained by the intercession of a 
Bngese Nacodah, whose boat was 
laying near the Emily. 

A Chinaman, whom Mr. Gib- 
son had taken out of Bencoolen 
prison, where he was confined for 
debt, and was with him on the for- 
mer voyage, immediately after the 
accident, came down and told the 
boat’s crew, who were then pulling 
off, that he was innocent of the 
crime, but lefused to go on board. 

On the following morning, tap- 
tain Watson observing that the 
Malays bad armed themselves, and 
were collecting near the vessel, as 
if they intended an attack, thougiii 
it most prudent to put to sea. 


Occurrences for October. 


Oct. 17 . Yesterday, the hon. 
Colonel Norman Macalister, in con- 
formity wuth the ordeis of the 
right hon. the governor general 
ill council, to( k the usual oaths and 
his seat as governor of this presi- 
dency 

A salut ‘ of 19 guns was filed on 
the occa'tiun. 

Henry .Shepherd Pearson, Esq. 


also took the oaths and his seat, a§ 
second member of council. 

A Chinese passenger, lately arri- 
ved from Borneo, leports that the 
head meix'hanis of the different 
lajahs of Sambas, Mompaiva, and 
Potuinova, are now, and have been 
toi some time past, in the habit of 
filing dow li bribs and silver, tor the 
purpose ot minting with the gold 

duit, 
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dust, which they usually barter ibr 
articles purchased from European 
traders. The silver is coloured by 
boiling it in a certain preparation* 
This adcounts for the great loss 
which has been e?tperieuced in gold 
dust sent from the island. 

Appointments, Captain MTnnes, 
to be private secretaty to the gover- 
nor, with the established salary of 
120 Spanish dollars per month, 

Lieut. Robert Campbell, to act 
as aide<*de'Camp to the hon. the 
governor. 

Mr. Robert Ibbet^on, to be assis- 
tant in the collector’s ofHce. 

Mr. Quintin Dick Thompson, to 


be paymaster, and commissary of 
provisions and petty stores. 

Mr. John Macalister, to be assist- 
ant collector of customs and land 
revenues at Malacca. 

Mr. William' Rennet, to be assist- 
ant to the warehouse-keeper 

The office of deputy warehouse- 
keeper, is to be abolished from the 
first of the ensuing month. 

Henry Shepherd Pearson, J|q. to 
be warehouse-keeper and pay- 
master. 

Mr. J. C. Lawrence, to be 
acting Malay translator to govern- 
ment. 


Occurrences for December. 


Dec. 12. On Wednesday the 
hon. company’s ketch, Margaret, 
Captaid Strant, arrived from Ran- 
goon. — Passenger, Captain Henry 
King. 

The accounts received by this vessel 
from Pegue, are of a very unplea- 
sant nature 5 not less than three 
vessels more have been added to the 
list of captures recently made in 
the bay. 

A French brig privateer, Le Bon 
Avpnture, commanded by Mons. 
David, who formerly resided at 
Rangoon, captured the brig Fancy, 


Captain Rennet, on the ISth ult. 
off the bar. Mons. David imme- 
diately fitted out the Fancy as a 
privateer, and destroyed his own 
vessel. 

On the he fell in with and 
captured the brig Martha, Capt. 
King, from this port j and on the 
19th, also captured the Strathspey, 
Capt. Grant, but%8 this ship proved 
very leaky, he took out the whole 
of her cargo, consisting of piece 
goods, &c. and returned her to capt. 
Grant. 


Occurrences for Januart. 


Jan. 2. — On Tuesday last, the 
Nancy Grab, captain Earl, an- 
chored in the harbour from Chi- 
na, whence she sailed the 13th 
ultimo. 

Accounts^^cceived by the Nancy, 
state the melancholy loss of the 
ship Albion, captain James Ro- 


bertson, at Whampoa, by fir^, on 
tbe 5th ultimo. 

The following particulars re- 
specting this occurrence have been 
communicated by an eye witness : 

On the 3d ultimo, the Albion 
dropped below the shipping at 
Whampoa, for the purpose of tak- 
ing 
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ing on board a quantity of trea^ 
sure, on account of her owners 
and the honourable company, that 
belonging to the honourable com- 
pany to be conveyed by her to his 
Majesty’s ship Modeste,the honour- 
able captain Elliot, then laying at 
Chunpee, under whose convoy the 
Albion was to proceed as far as 
Malacca. 

On||lie morning of the 4th, 
the treasure left Canton, and cap- 
tain Robertson shortly after pro- 
ceeded down the river, with a 
quantity of money belonging to the 
owners, but did not reach the ship 
Qntil about half past six in the 
evening : going over the gangway, 
captain Robertson observed to the 
^.officer, who, at this time, was em- 
ployed in receiving the honourable 
company’s treasure, and had then 
upwards of one and a half million 
of dollars on board, that there was 
a strong smell of fire j went below 
to discern, if possible, from whence 
it proceeded, and observing the 
people at work in the main hatch- 
way, inquired whether or not they 
perceived any smell of lire, to 
which they replied in the nega- 
tive. Captain R.then went to the 
fore hatchway, uncovered it, and 
removed the hatches, when the 
flames burst forth with great fury 
80 high as the main stay. He 
ordered the hatches to be put on 
again, and used every endeavour 
to smother the flames, but without 
effect. By this time the flood had 
made, and the Albion being not 
more than a quarter of a mile 
below the shipping, a consultation 
was held as to the best mode of 
preventing any detriment to them, 
when sail was immediately made, 
the cables cut, and he succeeded 
in running on shore j she was 
then scuttled, and every exertion 
Voi. 10. 


made for the safety of her valuable 
cargo. At 3 A. M. of the fifth, 
the ebb tide having made, she 
went on her broad-side f the decks 
by this time were so much heated 
as to oblige the people to quit 
her. During the whole of the 
night, the engines kept playing 
on her, and at day light, the peo- 
ple pi oceeded again on board, and 
cut away her lower masts, &c. 
but, at nine, were obliged again 
to quit her, from the excessive 
heat which prevailed. Immedi- 
ately on quitting her, she blew 
up abaft, owing to a great quan- 
tity of Chinese fireworks being 
stowed in the after- hold, (the pow- 
der had been removed on the first 
alarm of fire being given) the 
flames now raged with the greatest 
fury, exhibited a most awful scene, 
until near four in the afternoon, 
when she was completely burnt to 
the water’s edge. 

It was at one time conjectured 
that not more than one-half of 
the company’s treasure would be 
saved, but such was the extraor- 
dinary activity of every one on 
board, assisted by the captains, 
officers, and crews, of tbeH.C.’s 
ships, that the loss, on the third 
day after the fire commenced, was 
only about 10,000 dollars, and most 
of that, it was supposed, would be 
retrieved. 

Such was the fury of the flames, 
that the treasure between decks 
was run into masses of from two 
to ten thousand dollars weight 

There was not any private trea- 
sure on board, but the cargo of 
the Albion was valued at three 
lacs of Spanish dollars. 

Happily not any lives were lost 
on this melancholy occasion. 

On Sunday last a file broke out, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, 
f Q near 
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near the reservoir, which entirely had it blown from the eastward, 
consoraed several sheds erected those noble premises belonging to 
for the workmen ; fortunately the Mr. p. Chiene, would have beeii 
Wind was from the northward : in danger. 


Occurrences 

April 2.— The fire which broke 
out on Saturday last, at the bake- 
house of Low Ammee, unfortu- 
nately consumed more European 
property than we recollect to have 
seen destroyed by fire since the 
first establishment of this settle- 
ment. It was occasioned, as we 
understand, by the carelessness of 
some of the people employed in 
heating the ovens j and from the 
dryness of the materials of which 
the premises were composed, in a 
short lime the whole was in flames, 
which almost immediately com- 
municated to the premises occupred 
by Mr. Rodyk, the police office, 
and some Chinese shops at the 
corner of the street. The whole 
at one time exhibited the most 
awful spectacle ever witnessed on 
this island. 

Fortunately the wind was light 
and southerly 3 or those valuable 


fo7' April. 

and extensive premises b^fenging 
to Mr. Douglas must inevitably 
have been destroyed, and, proba- 
bly, communicating with the agent 
victualler's stores, endangered the 
whole town ; there being, as we 
learn, near three hundred casks of 
spirits on the premises. 

Too much praise cannot be given 
to the men from his Majesty’s ship 
Bombay, and the soldiers belong- 
ing to the garrison, far their exer- 
tions in stopping the progress of 
the fire. 

The damages sustained by the 
above accident, are estimated at 
20,CXX) Spanish dollars. Fortu- 
nately no lives were lost. 

Another fire broke out on Sun- 
day morning, near the gaol, which 
consumed the greater part of two 
blacksmith's sbi^, without doing 
any further dMlge. IPenan^ 
GaxeUe. 


Occurrences for May 


May 14. — On Saturday last, the 
brig Minerva, captain J. Maxwell, 
anchored in the harbour from Ma- 
dras, last from the Nicobars : — 
pas‘5engers, Mr. D. Murray, Mr. 
G. Walker, and Mr. John Sal- 
mon. 

The brig Minerva, sailed from 
Madras on the yth February, and 
experienced nothing but light 
variable winds, chiefly from the 


northward and eastward, until the 
pth of March, when the wind 
began to blow strong from the 
eastward, with a heavy swell and 
cloudy weather. On the 18th 
March, a consultation was held 
on board by the captain and pas- 
sengers, whether it would not be 
better to proceed to the Nicobars 
for water, that article b^ng 
nearly expended. On Sunday th« 

20tb, 
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20th, at six P. M. spoTse the Cadar 
Bux, which left the Nicobars at sun- 
set, on the preceding evening ; 
and from her run under easy sail 
the whole of the night, could not 
have been moie than thirty-six 
miles distant ^ yet, from the strong 
currents, and the wind hanging so 
much to the eastwaid, the Minerva 
did ^ not make the Nicobar islands 
until the nth of April, during 
which time, the whole of the ciew 
and passengers subsisted on biscuit, 
burnt arrack, and a small tin pot 
of water for every three persons ; 
happily only one life was lost. 

The Minerva left the Nicobars 
on the 21st ultimo, having filled 
up her water, and taken on board 
such provisions as could be pro- 
cured. 

May 31. — On Satuiday the 28th 
instant, arrived, in this harbour, 
his Majesty’s ship Phaeton, having 
on board the honourable Sir Ed- 
mund Stanley, knight, recorder of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, with his 
Majesty’s letters patent establish- 
ing a Couit of Judicature for the 
island and its dependencies. Sir 
Edmund Stanley l#ded under ap- 
propriate salute^l|i|m his Majesty’s 
ship Phaitoii anothS garrison On 
the 30th, a proclamation was issu- 
ed, summoning all the European 
and qative inhabitants to attend 
the next day at the Goveinment- 
house, to hear the patent read, and 
to witness the establishment of the 
court, in' manner and form as di- 
rected. On the 31st, the inha- 
bitants having assembled, the pro- 
per oaths W'ere in their presence 
administered by Sir Edmund Stan- 
ley to the governor, and in turn by 
the governor to Sir Edmund, and 
the other justices of the court. 
His M^bsty’s letters patent, and 
charter were then recited, and the 


Court opened and established by 
proclamation. The govemor, re-, 
corder, and council, took their 
seats on the bench. James Car- 
negy, Esq. was appointed the first 
sheriff. Sir Edmund Stanley, in an 
eloquent speech, explained his Ma- 
jesty’s beneficent and paternal in- 
tentions in providing for the due 
and impartial administiation of jus- 
tice, and the laws of England,— 
civil. Criminal, and ecclesiastical, 
in the rising colony of Prince of 
Wales’s Island, without any dis- 
tinction between European and 
native'^ and expressed his deter- 
mination to carry into effect his 
Majest/s beneyolent views, by 
combining the strictest regard for 
the religious and political peculi- 
arities and customs of the natives, 
with a strict and vigorous protec- 
tion of the persons, properties, and 
rights of all Sir Edmund signified 
his determination speedily to hold 
a Session of Oyer and' Terminer, 
and general gaol delivery, and with 
that vi w to issue a precept to the 
sheriff, to summon a grand ju- 
ry. Sir Edmund having conclud- 
ed, the governor, in a short, but 
animated reply, acknowledged his 
Majesty’s paternal goodness in the 
establishment of so well consti- 
tuted a Court of Judicature in 
Prince of Wales’s Island. The 
following is an extract from the 
governor’s speech : — 

“ The anxiety of his Majesty 
that the court should have every 
assistance, which legal abilities can 
render it, is fully manifested by the 
appointment of a gentleman so 
eminently qualified for the execu- 
tion of the arduous office of re- 
corder — A gentleman whom we 
know to have long filled high le- 
gal and judicial offices under his 
Majesty in Ireland, witli distin-# 
t Q 2 guUJhed 
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guished honour to himself, and ad- Majesty’s royal charter, they have? 
vantage to his country ] and it is the honour to be united with such 
peculiarly gratifying to the mem- eminent abilities and personal nie- 
bers of this government, that by rits.” 
the gracious provisions of his 


Occurrences for June. 


Court of judicature of frince 

OFWAtES’s ISLAND, JUNE 27, 

1808. 

iJouglas Murray* Plaintiff, 

Joseph Burn, Defendant 

On Tuesday the 2d June last, 
a cause of much expectation, came 
on to be tried before the honourable 
Sir Edmund ' tanley, recorder of 
this island j and after a full inves- 
tigation of the merits and many 
witnesses examined on both sides, 
the recorder pronounced the judg- 
ment of the court, on Monday the 
27th June. 

It was an action of trover and 
conversion, bi ought by the plaintiff, 
a merchant of Madras, against the 
defendant, late master of the ship 
General Wellesley, but now resi- 
dent at Prince of Wales’s Island, to 
recover damages against him, fer 
detaining and converting to his 
use, a cargo of goods consisting of 
twenty-one bales of cloth, the plain- 
tiff’s property at Sooloo, on the 
18th of May, 1806. The plaintiff 
laid his damage for the loss of his 
goods and the market of Sooloo, 
at ten thousand and eighty-iwo 
Spanish dollars — and the defendant 
having been arrested upon a writ, 
and held to special bail, appeared 
and pleaded, not guilty j and issue 
having been joined, the material 
facts, as they were collected from 
the parole and written evidence, 
were shortly these. 

In the month of March, 1806, 


the ship General Wellesley, of 
which the defendant and captain 
David Dalrymple were part own- 
ers, was fitted out at Madras for a 
trading Malay voyage j a corsidci- 
able c.irgo of cloth, and other ar- 
ticles destined for the market of 
Sooloo and other Eastern markets, 
were shipped on board that ship, 
on account of the owners, by 
Messrs Pairy and Lan®, of Madras, 
who had a mortgage on the ship aiul 
cargo J that the defendant, Joseph 
Burn, then acted as master and com- 
mander, and in that character ga\e 
an order that the plaintift'’8 goods, 
which weie destined for the Sooloo 
market, should be received on 
board, and carried without freight 5 
in consequence of which, plaintiff 
on the 7th Marcli, I8O6, shipped on 
board the G4|p|ft Wellesley, the 
cargo in question, consisting of 
twenty-one bales of cloth, his pro- 
perty, value as per invoice at Ma- 
dras, 2825 star pagodas— that the 
ship sailed from Madras for Sooloo 
in March 1806*— plaintiff being a 
passenger on board j that she ani- 
ved in Sooloo roads, on the 18th 
of May, 1806, upon which the 
plaintiff demanded his goods from 
the defendant, offering to pay the 
freight for them, but the defendant 
refused to deliver them, alleging, 
that by the usage of the Malay 
trade, no part of the cargo of pas- 
sengers or other person^ could be 
disposed 
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disposed of at any Malay port or 
market, until the cargo of the 
owners was first sold j that upon 
this refusal, the plaintiff quitted 
the ship, leaving his goods in it, and 
embarked on board another ship j 
— that the General Wellesley sailed 
in two months after from Sooloo to 
Pointiana, with a part of the cargo 
of the owners unsold,— that she 
arrived at Pointiana in September, 
where the defendant wa^ left to 
dispose of his cargo, that the ship 
returned to Prince of Wales’ island, 
in October, 1800', under the sole 
command of captain Dalrymple, 
(who sometimes acted as joint 
master) who landed the plaintiff’s 
goods, and lodged them in the 
stores of Mr. George Seton, lor 
the use of and to be delivered to 
defendant Burn on his arrival ; and 
that upon defendant’s arrival in 
August, 1 b07> Mr. Seton offered 
to deliver them to him, but de- 
fendant, by letter 25th August, 
180/, diiected Mr Seton, to dis- 
pose of the cargo of goods (plain- 
tiff’s propert) ) to the use of, or to 
the Older of captain Dalrymple, 
from whom he leceived them . that 
accordingly, in March, 1808, capt. 
Dalrymple soldf||||p[p)ain tiff’s goods 
to Messrs. CarrolTand ^5Coit, auc- 
tioneers at Prince of Wales’ island, 
for 4,970 Spanish dollars, which 
they paid to captain Dalrymple, 
who applied the money and pro- 
ceeds of the goods in fitting out 
the ship for another voyage to the 
South seas, on which voyage shj? 
has proceeded that the cargo 
was re-sold by Messrs. Carroll and 
Scott in a few days after for 
5,474 Spanish dollars; and that 
those sales were without the know- 
ledge or consent of the plaintiff. 

Upon those facts, sir Edmund 
Stanle)^ delivered his judgment as 
follows ; two general questions 


were made for the opinion of the 
court. 

1st. — Whether upon the evi- 
dence, the defendant is, in point 
of fact, or in point of law, at all 
liable to the plaintiff’s action. 

2d. — If he is, what the extent 
or measure of the damages ought 
to be 

Defendant insisted that he was 
not at all liable upon three giounds. 

1st. — That he never had posses- 
sion of the plaintiff’s goods, not 
having signed a Li// of Lading for 
them. 

2(1 — ^That by the usage of the 
Malay trade, he had a right to 
detain them at Sooloo, and the 
other Eastern markets, until th« 
owner’s cargo was sold. 

3d. — That the sale and conver- 
sion, or in other words, the tort 
and wrong, was committed by 
captain David Dalrymple, and that 
he only was liable to the plaintiffs 
action 

This defence necessarily involves 
three considerations. 

1st — How far the defendant has 
(in point of law) hy tiis own acts, 
rendered himself responsible in 
this action, which makes it neces- 
sary for the court to advert to the 
principles of the action of trov'er, 
and the ingredients necessary to 
support such an action. 

2d. — How far the defendant is, 
ill point of law, responsible for the 
acts of captain David Dalrymple, 
which involves the consideration of 
the question, how far one paitner, 
or part owner, or joint master of 
a ship, IS liable for a tort, com- 
mitteii by another, in actions 
brought by thud persons for the 
conversion of their goods. 

3d. — Howfai a bailee of goods, 
or a gratuitous depository cf such 
goods, who has undertaken to carry 
them without reward, is answer- 

able 
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able for the loss or embezzlement 
of those goods. 

Sir Edmund Stanley said, that 
I)e was most clearly and decidedly 
of opinion, that the defendant is 
liable to the plaintiff’s action, 
ijpon each and every of those 
grounds 

1st. — That 1)13 own acts, inde- 
pendent ot Dalrvniple s, amount to 
an actual com ers’on. 

2d —That he is lesponsible for 
the acts of Dalrympie, and that 
upon principles and aulbouly an 
action of tiovei will lie, by a 
sti anger, against one partner, or 
part ownei, or joint master of a 
ship for a tort, or wrong, com- 
mitted by ancthei lu theusiud course 
of iheii business or dtaling, that 
they, and each of them, aie an- 
swtiable civV^y, that is, in cixil 
damages, though not ciiw/hu/ly, 
for the acts of the Oihti ; that the 
possession of one of the goods ol 
a third person (in*in‘(cd to them 
or tiicii &ej\ants) is the possession 
of both; the unlawful contusion 
of one lb the conversion of hoih , 
so as to rendti both or cirhei , lublc' 
to the actions of tliiid [k'i oii^ for 
such injuiiotis ac<s, that they netd 
not both he lolned ni tin ac u at 
ICwtst that It coulci only ie plo ced 
in abntenicnt, and that it is a ma'^e* 
of contribution and adjuntu ent 
among thcniscUes, liow fai < ne of 
them IS to be leiinburscd who is 
mulct m damages for a tojt com- 
mitted b) another. 

3d. — That theie is sufficient 
evidence in thisca^eof gioss neg- 
ligence, and indeed fiaud in the 
defendant, to subject him in the 
present, or at least in an action of 
a different foim, tor the loss of 
the goods, supposing that neither 
the acts of the defendant, nor of 
Dalrympie, amounted stiictjy to a 
conversion of them. 


In order to support the action of 
trover, thiec things are necessary 
to be proved. 

1st.— Pioperty in the plaintiff. 

2d.— Possession in the defen- 
dant, and a tortious conversion 
by him, of the plaintiffs propeity 
to his own use, or to the use ot any 
othei. 

3d — The value and amount of 
the damages. 

The ground of the action is the 
conversion, which may be pro- 
ved in three ways 1st By an on- 
ginal unlaiufut tahuig of goods— 
2d. if the goods came to the hands 
of defendant by deliveiy, an actual 
demand and rejusaf ought to be 
proved, and such lefusal is a suf- 
ficient evidence of a conversion, 
unless the defendant could justify 
the detainei under some lawful pro- 
cess, or for some lien he had on the 
goods j as a mortgagee or pawnee 
of good> for tlic money lent, a 
common cairier foi his line, an 
iniikeepei h-r tlie keeping of an 
h(/se, 01 ni coi'sei]\!L ce of some 
otl'.cr legal iic‘u,'viilioui the payment 
O’ tci del oi vvMch, an action of 
»i vci ( ’I* <’!; be maintained. 

\ an actual con-- 
> . M ('efeudant by sale or 

t , c's \Vh6re there is an 
.*1 1 \viu’i',icl I ’king of goods, 

.u» I iOi>* '^f ((’uvcision IS 

iiecessii v , n) wh' ie cj iiial con- 
ver«ion is < ,t niiidjccl, i'( iiiier an 
actual i-ikirg, uoi a demand and 
refusal, au' ovx'os to f^piovcd ; 
now if 'i\ toitious coii'vcrs’oii is es- 
taVdished in anv of those ways, it 
matteis not to the phmiilF what 
becomes of the g(;oc!^ afreiwards, 
if they were unLiwiully taken liom 
the defendant by anotiiet, or li the 
defendant iiad been robbed of ihem 
by Dalrympie, or any other, he 
indeed might have his remedy over 
against such wiong-doer by action 

or 
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pr prosecution, but it never could 
discharge him from his original 
responsibility j nay, so sacred a re- 
gard has the law of England for 
the secuiity of private property, 
tliat it will not suffer any person to 
intermeddle with that of another 
with impunity— If a man takes, 
or uses, or detains any goods, with- 
out my consent, and afterwards 
delivers them to me, an action of 
trover and conversion will lie 5 the 
plaintiff may recover damages for 
the detention^ and the re-delivery 
of the goods will only go in miti- 
gation of damages : — so it has 
been determined, that if a man 
takes the horse of another without 
his consent/ and rides him, and 
leaves him at an inn, that is a con- 
version : — so if one man who is 
intrusted with the goods of another, 
puts them into the hands of a third 
person, without, or contrary to 
orders, that has been helda convei- 
sion, and in the case of Seyde and 
Hay, 4th, Durnford and East’s le- 
ports 260— trover was hi ought by 
the owner for certain goods against 
the captain of a vessel in which 
they had been shipped, and the 
only question was, whether there 
was evidence of a conversion to 
maintain the action, the goods 
having been left by the defendant 
in the hands of a wharfinger for the 
plaintift s use, who detained them 
for a charge of wharfage fees, upon 
the ground of a usage, which ap- 
peared to be an unfounded one, 
and the court of King’s-bench were 
unanimously of opinion, tliat(though 
the plaintiff might have bad his 
goods at any time, by sending for 
them, and paying the wharfage) this 
was a conversion by the captain : so 
a conversion by a servant or a part- 
ner, provided they act in the, usual 
course of their business, would be 
a conversion by the master or other 


partner, as was the qase of the 
jeweller, whose apprentice took a 
diamond out of the socket offered 
in the shop for sale, this was held 
a conversion in the master ; so was 
the case of a party who left a box 
of plate at his bankers, in whose 
house there were several partners, 
and one of them broke open the 
box and pawned the plate, the 
other partners were held liable m 
trover, and civilly answerable in 
damages, though each would have 
been only criminally answerable for 
his own acts.— Now to apply these 
principles to the present case. 

As to the property in the plaintiff 
and possession in the defendant, it 
has been proved that the cargo of 
21 bales of cloth, with the initials 
of plaintiff’s name D. M. were de- 
liveied on board the General Wel- 
lesley, of which defendant was 
master and joint owner, at Madras. 
Delivery to a servant, whose usual 
business it is to receive goods is a 
delivery to the mastei, (and though 
no bill of lading was signed, which 
might make the pioot more easy, 
and IS a convenient commercial 
document for the consignment of 
goods) yet It does not follow that 
a party may not prove the delivery 
of his goods in any other way.— 
\s to the conversion by the defen- 
dant, the demand and refusal is 
evidence of that 5 but defendant 
attempts to justify the detainei un- 
der a usage in the Malay trade, 
that the goods of passengers or 
others should not be disposed of at 
any of the Malay ports, until the 
sales of the owner’s cargoes are 
first completed : now without 
wishing to dispute the reasonable- 
ness of such a usage, it may be 
sufficient to say, that if the plain- 
tiff had, in breach of such usage 
or agreement, injured the market 
by underfaelling (or in any way 
prejudiced 
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prejudiced the sales of) the own- 
er’s cargo, they might, perhaps 
have maintained an actioo of the 
case against him, but neither the 
evidence proves, nor could the 
usage extend in point of law, to 
authorize the owners or masters 
to seize or detain the cargoes of 
passengers or other peisons for an 
indefinite period of time, until they 
Were either able, or willing to dis- 
pose of their own cargoes Such 
a usage (if it had been proved) 
would be unieasonable and ille- 
gal, and therefore he was clearly of 
opinion, that the detention of the 
plaintiffs goodsat Sooloo was unjus- 
tifiable, and that the defendant’s re- 
fusal to deliver them is a sufficient 
evidence of a conversion in him to 
render him liable in this action j 
it was not incumbent on the plain- 
tiff to look after his goods fuither. 

But, he said, he would suppose, 
for aigument sake, that the defen- 
dant’s refusal to deliver the plaintiffs 
goods at Sooloo was justifiable, and 
that he was warranted in detaining 
them there, and at all the other 
eastern markets, until the sales of 
the owners cargoes were compleat- 
ed — yet the defendant’s subsequent 
conduct, and the subsequent acts 
of himself and Dalrymple, in Oc- 
tober, 1806, August, I 8 O 7 , and 
March, 1808, at this island, render 
the defendant clearly liable in this 
action. The plaintiff s goods are 
carrted without his consent in the 
General Wellesley, by captain 
Dalrymple, from Pontiana to Prince 
of Wales’s Island, in October, 
1805, and lodged by him in the 
stores of Mr. Seton, for the use of 
the defendant Burn j in several 
tnonths after they are offered to 
defendant, who, bv letter, refuses 
to receive them, and desires MA 
Seton to account Jor them to the 
order of captain Dalrymple : those 


acts, and this letter, I consider to 
be an actual conversion of the 
plaintiff’s goods by the defendant, 
and indeed, in both of them, they 
were both torts, and in torts, the 
assentor as well as the actor are 
principals 5 and the subsequent 
sales and receipt of the proceeds 
by Dalrymple, are, in truth, a con- 
version by the defendant — ther'e is 
also another ground upon which 
the defendant would be responsi- 
ble, supposing no act of conver- 
sion proved against him, and that 
is gross negligence, by which the 
plaintiff has lost his goods, the 
proceeds of which are now em- 
barked by Dalrymple,without plain- 
tiff’s consent, in a speculation to the 
South Seas. Defendant having 
undertaken to carry them thiough 
without a reward j the law Imposed 
upon him a responsibility and 
charge : a common carrier on the 
land or on the seas for hire, is an- 
swerable for all accidents and losses 
which may happen to the goods, 
except from the act of God, or the 
king’s enemies — they aie in fact 
insmers; even robbery, or piracy, 
would not excuse them \ and the 
law IS so strict to prevent collusion 
and fraud, that the master may not 
contrive to be robbed on purpose and 
share thu spoils — Propiietors of 
waggons, and owners and masters 
of ships, are common carriers with- 
in this description, and the / th Geo. 
II. Chap. 15th and the 25lh of 
Geo III Chap 85, which exempts 
owners of ships from liability in 
cases of embezzlement, robbery, 
or dishonesty of the master or ma- 
nners, or others, beyond the amount 
of the value of the ship and freight, 
and exempts them from losses occa- 
sioned by fire, or by robbery of 
gold, money or jewels, without a 
Specification in writing of them, 
proves their general liability in all 
. other 
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othet cases : indeed when goods are 
taken on board of ship to carry 
without freight or reward (which 
is this case) it is called a naked 
bailment, the owners or master are 
only liable for any gross neglect by 
which the goods are lost or embez- 
zled, and they are bound only to take 
the same care of them that they 
would of their own goods. — Now 
defendant’s own conduct with re- 
spect to plaintiff’s goods, which 
were put on board his ship and in 
his care at Madras, in Maich 1806, 
in having suffered them to be 
brought in his ship from Sooloo to 
Prince of Wales’s Island, without 
plaintiffs consent j and his after- 
wards having, when he found them 
here in August 18 O 7 , m Mr. Seton’s 
stores, refused to receive them, and 
pieserve them for the plaintiffs use, 
as jt was his duty to do, were suffi- 
cient acts of negligence and breach 
of trust on his part, to render him 
liable for the loss of the goods, even 
supposing no other acts done by 
him ; indeed, there was so many 
grounds upon which the defendant 
was liable, that he was only at a 
loss to know vviiich was the strong- 
est to rest upon. — The vauety of 
defences which the defendant has 
made, and the different characters 
he wishes to assume, would place 
the plaintiff in rather a whimsical 
predicament, and furnished an in* 
stance of eastern ingenuity, such 
as he had not met with — Says the 
defendant I am not liable to your 
action, because, though I took or de- 
tained your goods, 1 did not sell 
them 5 neither am I responsible, 
says captain Dairy mple, because 
though I sold your goods, I did not 
take them —and with more colour 
of justice, Messrs. Carrol and Scott 
would say, we are not subject to 
your claim, because we bought your 
goods in market overt, and neither 
took nor sold them-^so the upshot 


of the argument is, that the plain- 
tiff has redress against nobody’, 
which is lepugnant to the principles 
of the British law^ which says, there 
can exist no right or wrong for 
which the law will not furnish an 
adequate remedy. 

It would be a discredit to the 
justice of the court and of this 
island, if the sort of games, which 
have been attempted to be played in 
this case, could be practised with 
success, or if the a/m of the court 
was not long enough to reach frauds 
of this sort. — He would not turn 
the plaintiff round to go to look 
after captain Dalrymple in the South 
Seas, but would fix the defendant 
w'lth the damages which the plain- 
tiff has sustained, and leave him to 
seek redress against Dalrymple, or 
others, as w^ell as he could He had 
also gone more at large into the 
law, than he would have thought it 
necessary to do, if it had not been 
the first case of consequence which 
bad been brought before the court, 
since its establishment j and he 
wished (as far as his humble talent* 
would altow him) that the British 
law should be fully explained and 
well understood by the inhabitant* 
of this island, whenever cases oc- 
curred which required an explana- 
tion of it ; because he was sure the 
more it was examined and under- 
stood, the more its wisdom and 
equity would be admired and rever- 
ed, and the more they would have 
reason to feel a deep sense of grati- 
tude to his Majesty for the gracious 
charter of justice which he had 
been pleased to grant, and which 
has rescued this Island from the 
state of confusion in which it had 
so long been involved j and the re- 
moval of which, life trusted, would 
raise its credit and respectability in 
all the ports of the civil izeil and 
commercial world. 

With respect to the damages, the 
plaintiff 
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plaintiff ha? certainly failed to 
prpv^ that part of his case which 
relates to thej injuries he alleged 
to nave sustained by the Lss of the 
market of Sooloo, and negative evi- 
denpe* has been given by the de- 
fendant, that the whole of that 
Toyage turned opt a bad speculation, 
as;a considerable quantity of the 
qwner’s caigo was brought back 
i:p)Soldi owing to the maikets that 
year being overstocked : — nor has 
plainti 6 r given evidence of any 
other special damages —But he was 
pf opinion,* the plaintiff in this case 
had a right to lecover, not merely 
the amount of the proceeds ot tjie 
spla to Messrs. Carroll and Scott, 
but the full value of his goods, and 
in estimating that value he should 
adopt the principle which was laid 
down by Lord Chief Justice Pratt, 
in the case of Amene v, Dclamhe, 


in Strange's Reports, in, tlie case of 
the jewd which was detained from 
the possessor of and which, as it 
was not produced by the defendant, 
he directed the jury to presume 
was of the very highest vsSue of 
any jewel that would fit the socket. 
The only standard, he had to go 
by was tlie amount of the re-sale 
of the plaintiffs goo^ls by Carroll 
and Scott, and therefore a verdict 
must be entered for the plaintiff for 
3474 Spanish dollars with costs, and 
he should not allow the defendant 
any freight for the carriage of the 
goods, not only because it was agreed 
that none should be paid, but be- 
cause, in his opinion, the defendant 
had, by the misapplication and the 
embezzlement of them, forfeited 
any claim he could have had upon 
that ground.’' 


Occurjences for September. 


The ship Swallow, captain S. 
Stewart, from Pedier, with beetle- 
nut, arrived on Tuesday last. The 
Swallow had run, from the north 
end of this island, to Diamond 
Point, in eleven hours. 

On Xnesday last, the ship Gan- 
ges, mentioned in our last, as hav- 
ing been captured by the Courier 
French privateer, was brought into 
thi^^.l^arbour, prize to fj. M. ship 
Cqyfon : — The Ganges was taken 
by ine boats of the Cejlon, after a 
chase of three days. 

A privateer, supposed to be the 
Courier, lately fell in with the brig 
Aqieli^, commanded by u Nacodah, 
off Acheen : but finding, she had 
only rice an^ paddy on board did 
not detain her ; — the Amelia arriv- 
ed yesterday. 

Tltt? brig Farewell^ Mr. Robert 


Sharpe, pnzemaster, arrived like- 
wise, on Tuesday. 

The Farewell was taken by the 
Farquhar, Captain Frazer Sincldii, 
on the coast of Jaya, whence she 
was dispatched on the 9th ult. 

The Farquhar is said to have 
taken, during her present cruize, 
eight prizes, four of which had 
been sent off, with orders to re- 
main at this island, until the arrival 
of that vessel. 

The biig Duchess of York, 
Capt. Forrest, having sold her 
cargo of sand^l-wood at this glace, 
sailed for Bengal direct ou Saturday. 

Sept. 10. The price of pearls 
has of late considerably decreased, 
owing to the great supply lately, im- 
ported 3 those, however, of about 
the si^e of a marrow-fat pea, are 
much m demand, and have been 
very eagerly Ippked for. 


Court 
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Court of Ju^dicature. 

On Monday l^st, the 5tb instant, 
thq First Sqssioij of; Oy^r and Tei- 
mm^i, and Gene^raj Gaol Deliveiy, 
fpr, this Island, an^ its dependencies^ 
was opened at the Couit Housej iq 
Georg# Town, befoiq the honpur- 
able Sii Edmund Stanley, knight 
recoider, and his associates, the 
members of Governnicnt j— when 
the pi ecepts having been returned 
by the high sheriff, the following 
gentlemen were sworn on the grand 
jury; viz. 

J. P. HodsoiijEsq. p. Brown* 

Foreman. J A. S. Williams, 

Q. D Thomp&on, Thomas M‘Gec, 
George Seton, Patrick Caruegy, 

T. Halyburton, ^John Baird, 

D. Forhcb, J. Dunbar, 

D, M‘Culloch, Patrick Chieiie, 

J. Scott, N. Bacon, Ebqrs. 

Sir Edmund Stanley then deli- 
vered his charge to the grand jury, 
to the following effect : 

Gentlemen of the Grand Jury. 

If ancient usage and the long 
established form of judical practice, 
have sanctioned the propiiety and 
wisdom of judges addressing the 
gtand jOnes by a charge upon the 
various articles of their enquiry^ 
the exercise of suph a duty is more 
particularly called for, and rendered 
more indispensably necessary, upon 
the opening of this session of Oyer 
and Terminer and General Gaol De- 
livery — when we are now, for tlie 
first time, assembled, undei h’s Ma- 
jesty’s gracious chaiter, lu order to 
cany ipto execution, and i educe 
into practice, the noblest as well as 
the most eff ctual system of crimi- 
nal juiisprudence that evei yet was 
devi'ied by the wisdom of man, for 
securing lo the public the blessings 
and advantages of civil society, for 
the punishment of the guilty and 
dissolute, and the protection of the 
innocent and industrious part of the 
community. More imperiously do 


I feel that dqty demanded of me, 
by the calencjar which I hold in my 
hand ; which, ^ 1 an), sorry fo say, 
exhibits the most distressing and 
mpl^incliply picture qf human de- 
linquency andmoral depravity, that^ 

J believe, ever yet was presented tq 
any judge, or produced in any court; 
a calendar, stained with blood, an4 
marked with murdei in eveiy linp 
ol it,andwlpch, u) tiqth, conipdzes 
within itsell, almost every crime 
that can be committed agaipst pub- 
lic order, or against the jjersons, ha- 
bitations, and properties, of bis 
Majesty’s subjects. I do declare, 
that It has often fallen to rny lot to 
be placed in situations that were 
thought by myself, and by others, to 
be arduous and difficult, but it has, 
at length, been leserved to me to 
preside in one which calls more loud 
than any other that I ever yet expe- 
rienced, for the employment of all 
the powers of the human mind, 
and the exertion of all the intellec- 
tual faculties of the human soul, 
destitute of all legal assistance as I 
am. To refoim this disordeied and 
distracted stale of society, to vindi- 
cate the insulted authority of the 
laws, to stop that system of murder, 
rapine, and depredation, which is 
now earned on with as much faci- 
lity, and with as little interruption, 
as if it were a part of the daily traf- 
fic of the island ; and which, if not 
checked by some wise and salutary 
iqeasures, (not of cruel or sangui- 
nary extii palion) but by a due, tem- 
perate, and vigorous execution of 
the law ; by an active, lively, ener- 
getic. and vigilant system ot police, 
calculated to prevent and oh^tmet 
the progiess, of crimes ; by estab- 
lishing a well-ordered nightly watch 
and ward, under the stauite of Win- 
chester, to guard the habnaiions apd 
propel ties of the peaceable inhabi- 
tants 5 by providing proper places 

for 
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for the real correction and punish- 
ment, as well as for the reforma- 
tion, of offenders •, and lastly, by a 
general and cordial co-operation of 
Si orders and degrees of the state, 
to improve the morals, and amend 
the vices of the lower classes of the 
people, whom it is oar lot to govern j 
and who, I lament to say, are, from 
a combination of pauses, inherent 
in th 6 original formation of the set- 
tlement, and almost inseparable from 
the nature of its mixed population, 
and tL singular state in which this 
government has been placed for 
the last twenty years, vicious and 
depraved in the extreme. I say, if 
a stop is not put to this career of 
iniquity, and if the evils which now 
afflict society are not checked, by 
some or all of those measures, they 
seem to me to threaten the dissolu- 
tion of all the bonds of social order, 
and the annihilation of every thing 
that is most valuable and most sa- 
cred in a state. 

You, gentlemen, in your collec- 
tive capacity, form a most important 
branch of that wise system — the 
grand inquest of the island ; — an 
institution upon which the British 
nation have always most valued 
themselves j the antiquity of which 
may be traced to the earliest ages 
of the Saxon monarchy,— and the 
practical excellence of whidh as the 
best instrument to bring the guilty 
to condign punishment, as well as 
to shield the innocent from unjust 
accusation, has been proved by such 
long experience, and is so univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged, not 
only in England, but in those In- 
sular provinces in the West Indies, 
and in all the distant settlements of 
the world, which have the happi- 
ness to be governed by British laws, 
that no time, no change of govern- 
ment, or revolution, no presumed 
inconvenience or trouble, that might 


be ^casioned to individuals, could 
ever prevail to extinguish or abolish 
it. [ am happy, therefore, to observe 
that the high sheriff has, upon this 
occasion, returned gentlemen who, 
from their local knowledge and 
long residence, seem the most com- 
petent to exercise this important 
function j who will never be pre- 
vailed upon, by any human consi- 
deration, to accuse the innocent, or 
to conceal the guilty — men, into 
whose bosoms the mean or ignoble 
passions of malice or dislike, partia- 
lity or hatred, will never be allowed 
to enter ; biit who will consider 
themselves, as they are, selected 
into that box, from the mass of 
their fellow citizens, and conse- 
crated, as it were, to the great pur- 
poses of public justice. 

Gentlemen, it was with a view of 
accomplishing those great and valu- 
able objects, of promoting the com- 
merce and population of the island, 
by a stiictand equal distribution of 
justice j — of giving confidence to 
the inhabitants, and security to the 
enjoyment of their persons, posses- 
sions, and acquisitions , as well as 
for the punishment of offences, and 
the repression of vice within the 
island, that his Majesty, at the 
instance and desire of that most 
honourable and respectable body, to 
whom the government of the Bri- 
tish territories in India is committed, 
(and to whom, on that account, 
great gratitude is due by the inhabi- 
tants of this island) has sent out his 
gracious charter 5 — the most liberal 
in its principles, the most effectual 
in its jurisdiction^ and armed with 
powers the mpsfextensive and sum- 
mary, for administration of 
civil and criminal justice, that the 
wisdom of man could devise $ cal- 
culated to meet every exigency, to 
adapt and accommodate itself to all 
the local circumstances of the island, 

and 
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aDd to provide for every emergency 
that the place itself, or the slate and 
condition of its inhabitants, might 
require ^ for which purpose it 
makes the wise and benevolent sys- 
tem of British law, in a qualified 
and icstiicted manner, the rule of 
justice within the island, for the 
various and numerous descriptions 
of inhabitants, who have settled 
here under the British government, 
blended with a proper and due atten- 
tion to the local customs, leligious 
prejudices and manners, of the 
natives of the country. It is now 
too late, and unnecessary, to enter 
into the question, whether the body 
of British subjects who originally 
settled and formed themselves into 
a state of civil society under a Bri- 
tish government, in this then unin- 
habited and uncultivated island, 
which was obtained by cession fiom 
a native prince, (and where no pre- 
vious law existed) did or did not 
carry with them so much of the 
British law as was necessary to pro- 
tect the inhabitants against personal 
injuries, and to enforce the moral 
duties ©f man ; for the effect of the 
present charter is, that it commu- 
nicates the civil and criminal law 
of England, qualified, as J have 
stated, to this island, down to the 
date of this charter, as it then 
stood ; but no British statute pas- 
sed since that period can be receiv- 
ed in, or will extend to, this 
island, unless it is expressly named, 
or included under a general descrip- 
tion, and the British law so receiv- 
ed, IS to be understood under ano- 
ther restriction, th^t so much of it 
only is communicated to this 
island, as is necessary and conve- 
nient to its own local situation, and 
the condi,i< II of an infant colony. 
Much of it, certainly, would be 
inapplicable ; what shall be ad- 
mitted, and what rejected, at what 


times, and under what restrictions, 
must, in case of dispute, be decid- 
ed, in the first instance, by our 
own judicature, subject to the revi- 
sion and controul of the King in 
council, the whole of the constitu- 
tion being at all times liable to be 
new-modelled by the superintending 
power of the legislature of the pa- 
rent country. 

For the purpose of administering 
this law in criminal cases, which 
may affect the life of man,— it has 
provided this high court of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction 5 and has adopted 
the principle of the great charter 
of British freedom, that no subject 
of his Majesty, whether British or 
native, shall be punished capitally, 
or transported for any crime with- 
out being brought to answer by 
due course of law 5 that he shall 
not be brought to trial until a grand 
jury shall first, upon their oaths, 
present him as a fit object for pub- 
lic prosecution 5 neither shall he 
be put to death or exiled, until a 
petty jury shall, after a full exami- 
nation of the charge, find him, 
upon their oaths, to be a fit subject 
for public punishment. 

In arbitrary states, where the 
life of man is of little value, this 
would be considered as a very trou- 
blesome provision 3 there, a' man is 
dispatched, chained, tortuied or 
banished, at the arbitrary and ca- 
pricious will of the prince, or the 
minister, by an instant declaration 
that such is his will and pleasure. 
All rules of evidence are laid aside 
as inconvenient ; the accused never 
sees his judges, or hears the wit- 
nesses; and death to him is a re- 
lief from a more wretched exist- 
ence, but such IS not the spirit and 
temper of British judicature ; all 
our accusations are public, and our 
trials in the face of the world; 
with us, torture is unknown, and 

the 
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the accused h^s a riglit to cross-ex- 
atnine the^ witnesses produced 
against hihfi, as well as to contra- 
dict their evidence, by opposite tes- 
timony 5 and in the end, liis ftte is 
dedd^ by a jury of his fellow 
citia^ns, against whom he can 
fbftn no exiSeption or even personal 
dhlike — subject to the superin- 
tendence of a judge, who is bound 
to be SO far of couhcil \snth the 
prisoner, as to see that the proceed- 
ings against him, are legal and re- 
gular.— The piesent charter has 
also, in order to meet the local cir- 
cumstances of the island, and the 
state of its inhabitants, provided a 
summary court of session, without 
thfe intervemron of a jury, to sit as 
often as the exigencies of the island 
may require, to try and punish all 
inferior misdemeanors against the 
public peace, police and good order, 
in a fnost expeditious and effectual 
manner. — A jurisdiction which, in- 
deed, was Absolutely neces&ary for 
tfaisJdand, as from an exam. nation 
of such rifcords as 1 have been able 
to find, I am sorry to see that the 
number of offences committed with- 
in it exceeds beyond all proportion 
the measure of human guilt in any 
other, or in all theother settlements 
in India, or I believe in any othei 
colony of the same extent and po- 
pulation in the known world. I 
observe, by my calendar, that there 
tte twenty s*e\en murders upon it j 
iti^en of which are charged to have 
be^ti commuted within the last 
year *, atid (besides many small in- 
ferior offences) no less than nine- 
teen thefts and felonies within the 
Cotnpa^s of the last five weeks — 
No doubt, this disordered state of 
Society may be in some measuie 
accoubted for, by causes which 
ha^e produced effects nearly the 
iame in all neW colonies and plan- 
tations edmpo^ed of similar mate- 


rials, befofe the manned of the 
lower classes were softened and 
humanized by liabits of industry, 
social intercourse, and friendly com- 
merce — before regular courts Were 
established to administer the laws, 
or magistrates to cairy them into 
execution ; and really, instead of 
being discourngcd at such a state of 
things, I cannot but express ray 
surprize, that an island which was 
a de-iolate wilderness tw'enty jears 
ago, and in the lecol lection of so 
many that hear me, should, not- 
withstanding all these disadvanta- 
ges, now exhibit such considerable 
marks of impiovement, in cultiva- 
tion and population, should have 
become an important marine port 
and station for the refreshment and 
supply of the British navy, for fa- 
cilitating the trade between Eng- 
land and China j and, perhaps, may 
be made an important depot for 
building shipping j but, at all 
events, by it central situation, is 
likely to become the great mart 
and emporium between Eastern 
and Western India, for the sale and 
exchange of both European and 
Indian produce and manufactures, 
I confess, when I reflect upon the 
past, and contemplate the rising 
prospects of this island, and the 
gieat advantages it has received by 
the present charter, I have the 
most sanguine hopes, that the gene- 
ral affairs and situation of the island, 
will soon weal a more promising 
aspect, and that the dawn of future 
piosperity will soon become visible. 

Gentlemen, the end of ciiminal 
law, a most important branch 
of this juridical system, is to pre- 
vent crimes by punishment, that 
the pain of it, as the sublime Ro- 
m)3n orator expresses himself, maj/ 
be jelt by a fe^, and the dread of it 
may be extended to all; and in ge- 
tterdl, I agree with those who think. 
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that punishment of unreasonable 
severity, especially whfen itidiscri- 
minately inflicted, have less effect 
in preventing crimes, and amend- 
ing the manners of a people, than 
such as are more merciful and mo- 
derate in general j and that crimes 
are more effectually prevented by 
the certainty, than by the severity 
of punishment. Yet, I shudder to 
think, that the state of society here 
is so depraved, at least with respect 
to one branch of its population^ 
(for, as to the Chinese inhabitants, 
my observations do not apply to 
them, they seem to be most in- 
dustrious and useful subjects 3) but 
as to those who have emigrated 
here from countries ferocious and 
uncivilized, I fear that the doctrine 
to which I have alluded, would, 
as applied to them in genCsral, be 
rather the language of benevolent 
speculation, than of attentive ob- 
seivation or experience ) for so long 
as a hotly of men exist in a state, 
without fearing a supreme being, 
dread the law, and, without feel- 
ing any horror of crime, tremble 
at the idea of punishment 3 so long 
it is necessary that great and enor- 
mous crimes, strictly proved, should 
be certainly and severely punished 5 
not by way of vindictive atonement 
or expiation for the crime itself, 
but as a precaution against future 
offences of the same kind, and by 
setting a dreadful example to deter 
others 3 and, in truth, when crimes 
of deep malignity, such as murder, 
are so frequent, and have passed 
so long with impunity, general 
mercy and indemnity to the guil- 
ty would become an act of cru- 
elty to the public, although, in 
most cases of guilt, I think, that 
well arranged houses of corfection, 
and penitentiary estabhshniehts, 
are moie effectual to produce 
formation among tb^ lo^v^r class 


of mankind, than capital panis^ti- 
ments. 

Having said boi much upon the 
general objects of the charter, and 
the principles of criminal justice, 
as I presume it may not have til- 
len to the lot of many of you, 
gentlemen, to have acted in your 
present capacities, ydii tnay re- 
quire some guide to lead you in 
this untrodden path, some rules 
to direct you in the exercise of 
this unusual duty: — I shall now, 
therefore, endeavour to explain 
to you very shortly, what ought 
to be the demeanour of the grand 
inquest, in relation to their pre- 
sentments 3 or, in other words, 
the dflfice and duty of grand jurors, 
the mode in which they are to 
conduct their enquiries and exer- 
cise their powers 3 and, secondly, 
I shall point your attention to the 
various classes of prisoners upon 
the calendar 5 and shall explain 
the law, as it arises upon eacn of 
the offences contained within it, 
in order to assist yottr judgment, 
in finding or rejecting the bills 
which will be brought before you. 
The first step towards the punish- 
ment of offenders their foniial 
accusation by a gf^nd jury * for 
which purpose thO high sheriff^ by 
virtue of a precept directed to 
him, returns twenty-four of the 
principal inhabitants to the cOurl 
of gaol delivery, selected from 
each district, and Who, from their 
local knowledge and observation, 
are supposed to be acquainted with 
every thing that is passing in it, 
and that po crime can escape their 
notice, afid therefore in some of 
the old book?, they are called 
Inquirors 5 in moddrn onels, ttie 
Solemn Grand Inquest ; ahd tbfey, 
on the part of the drown, ide 
tb bnquir^ df, ind all 
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offences happening within their 
jurisdiction. 

The great qualities necessary for 
the grand inquest are attention and 
diligence to enquire after truth, 
sagacity and discretion to discover 
it, and integrity and firmness to 
present it. This power of inquiry 
and accusation may be exercised 
in two ways . first, by indictment, 
which is a written technical accu^ 
•ation against a person, of any 
crime preferred to and presented 
upon oath by a grand jury, and 
which is framed by the officer of 
the couit, and laid before them, 
together with evidence on the part 
of the crown : — secondly, by a 
presentment y which is a more com- 
prehensive term, and is an accu- 
sation founded upon the notice 
taken by a grand jury, of any 
offence, from their knowledge, 
without any bill of indictment 
laid before them at the suit of the 
kingj upon which the officers of 
the court must afterwards frame 
an indictment before the party pre- 
sented can be put to answer 
it : — so that a grand jury may 
present, either upon evidence, 
or upon their own knowledge j 
which the law esteems as authen- 
tic a ground for a prosecution, 
as an accusation founded upon the 
testimony of others 5 and it pre- 
furnes, that, in one way or the 
other, all offenders will be brought 
to trial, and that no innocent man 
will be forced to submit to 
the disgrace and expense of a 
public prosecution : — For the 
greater regularity of your pro- 
ceedings, your foreman presides, 
reads all bills, puts the question 
whether they shall pass or not, 
which is to be' decided by the ma- 
jority, and he certifies the bill 
cither found or ignored j if, by ill 
health, or other accident, your 
foreman ihould at an^ time be 


absent, the next in seniority take^ 
his place, or the grand jury may 
elect a new one. 

The leading features of your 
duty are emphatically pointed out 
to you in the great constitutional 
oath, which you have just now 
taken j by that you learn, that 
diligence in your inquiries, secresy 
in your councils, and justice and 
impartiality in your presentments, 
are the sacred obligations imposed 
upon you. The diligence required 
of you is, that degree of industry 
to seaich after truth, and to in- 
vestigate crimes, which every man 
who enjoys the prote^ion of go- 
vernment, and the advantages of 
the due administration of justice, 
is bound by his duty, and engaged 
by his interest, to bestow, upon 
matters in which the interests of 
society are so deeply involved 
and here it may be proper for 
me to inform you, that your 
jurisdiction extends to inquire of 
all public wrongs or crimes ) but 
not of civil injuries to individuals, 
or matters of dispute about pro- 
perty, or private rights, which do 
not concern the public peace ; 
such private contests are to be de- 
termined by another form j but the 
charter and the law authorizes 
you to inquiie and present all 
treasons, murders, and other felo- 
nies and offences heretofore com- 
mitted, or which may hereafter be 
committed during this session ; 
and there is no doubt, that all 
crimes of a public nature, all dis- 
lurbances of the peace, oppres- 
sions and other misdemeanours of 
notoriously evil example, as well 
as all attempts to commit crimes, 
though not actually perpetrated, 
are indictable at the suit of the 
king. Your jurisdiction at the 
present session is confined to of- 
fences committed within the island. 
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and the territory thereunto belong- 
ing} and, in general, you cannot 
inquire of any fact done out of that 
Jurisdiction, unless enabled to do 
so by the king’s charter or com- 
mission, or by act of parliament. 
Secrecy with respect to the king's 
fcouncil, your own and your fellow 
juror's, IS particularly enjoined by 
your oath, ' and comflianded by 
the law, as of the greatest con- 
sequence to public, justice j as the 
disclosing the evidence and pro- 
ceedings before a grand jury may 
give great offenders an opportunity 
of escaping, or of defeating pub- 
lic justice, counteracting the evi- 
dence for the crown, by subor- 
nation of perjury } and it is cer- 
tain, that a grand juror who does 
6o, is guilty of a misprision, and 
liable to be fined and imprison- 
ed } — and he should neither dis- 
close his own acts or opinions, or 
those of his fellows Who may have 
dissented from him 5 which is not 
only dangerous to tlie public, but 
illiberal towards the individual, as 
it may expose him to the malice 
and ill-will of the parties. 

I must inform you, that it is your 
duty to inquire only, and not to 
ify ; and therefore, you are to 
hear evidence only on the part of 
the prosecution, and by no means 
to hear any on the part of the 
accused. It was formerly a matter 
of some dispute among great and 
learned men, what degree of evi- 
dence is sufficient to warrant a 
grand jury to find a bill 3 but it is 
now settled by great authority, 
that as an indictment is merely an 
accusation, and the party is after- 
wards to undergo a full trial, they 
ought upon probable evidence only 
to find a bill} but it ought not to 
be a remote probiibility ; but that 
degree of it, which approaches 
the confines of certainty It can- 

Vot. 10. 


not be expected, that the grand jury, 
who hear evidence only on one 
side, should have the same persua- 
tion of the guilt of the party as 
the petty juiy, or coroner’s inquest, 
who hear the evidence on both 
sides j and therefore I think it is 
a good rule to go by, iu finding 
a bill, that the evidence should 
be so strong on the part of the 
crown, as (supposing it uncon- 
tradicted by witnesses before th6 
petty jury) would be sufficient to 
convict. It is not necessary that 
the evidence should be positive^ 
strong presumption, and circum- 
stances which necessarily and 
usually attend the fact, will be 
sufficient 3 as, if a man be found 
suddenly dead in a room, and ano- 
ther is seen running out in haste 
.with ^ bloody sword, this is a 
violent presumption that he is th^ 
murderer 3 for the blood, the wea- 
pon, and the hasty flight, are 
all the necessary concomitants of 
such horrid facts 3 and m foul and 
secret cases, no other evidence 
is possible to be obtained 3 so the 
finding of goods, proved to be 
stolen, upon a pdrty, recently after 
the fact of felony, is evidence; 
accompanied with other suspicious 
conduct of the party, that he was 
the person who stole them, unless 
he is able to account for the pos- 
session 3 but if the grajtd inquest; 
upon their own knowledge of the 
incredibility of the witnesses; are 
dissatisfied, they should reject thd 
bill. 

In general, it is recominended 
by great lawyers, that if a bill be 
presented for murder, dhd it is 
clear that the prisoner committed 
the homicide, but circumstances 
may appear to them to extenuate 
the offence 3 that they biight to 
find the bill for the greater 
offence, as murder; and not fof 
t H 
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nslaughter, or any lesser species 5 
otherwise gieat ciimes may be 
smothered ; and when the party 
comes upon his trial, the whole 
fact will be examined before the 
court and petty jury, *and he will 
have the full benefy of the law, if 
entitled to it} and in many cases, 
the contrary practice would be 
a disadvantage to the accused; 
for, if the giand inquest ignore 
the bill, >)vhereby the prisoner is 
dismissed, yet he may be indicted 
again tor the murder many years 
after, when, perhaps, all his wit- 
nesses may be dead; whereas, if 
they had found the hill for minder 
and left it to the comt, whose 
province it is to determine the 
law, and direct the petty jury to 
find it manslaughter, or to acquit 
the party, he might plead that 
conviction or acquittal in bar to 
any further indictment for the 
same fact. It is right for me to 
observe to you, that, except in 
high treason, there is no limit of 
time to the prosecution of offend- 
ers : in all treasons, except such 
as may affect the sacred person 
t)f the king, an indictment must 
be found within three yeais after 
the offence committed ; but an 
indictment for murder, or any 
other offence, may be found at 
any distance of time after the 
fact ; indeed, when offenders fly 
from justice, that is reasonable ; 
but when they are in prison, they 
ought to be brought to trial as 
recently after the fact as possible ; 
btherwise the pubishment loses 
much of its effect, and it may 
in many cases be a great hardship 
upon the accused } however, if 
there Is sufficient evidence to war- 
f-anl; the grand jury to find the 
bill, in general they should do so, 
leaving such circumstances to 


the future consideration of the 
court. 

With respect to the various 
offences, and the different classes 
of prisoners, appearing upon the 
calendar; as it would be impos- 
sible, in any one charge, to go 
through the whole circle of ciimes 
and misdemeanours, with the pu- 
nishments annexed to each, cog- 
nizable by the laws'of England ; 
I shall therefore content myself, 
for the present, with taking no- 
tice of such as must become the 
subjects of your inquiry : — and 
first, with respect to the crime 
of homicide, which is so familiar 
among a certain poition of the 
lower classes on this island : this 
offence, by the law of England, 
is of various kinds ; it is either 
justifiable, excusable, or feloni- 
ous, of which the most atrocious 
is the crime of wi ful murder, 
which, I believe, is punished uni- 
vei sally, in every civilized nation 
on the eaith, with death. In somo 
bai barons and feiocious nations, 
this crime may perhaps be consi- 
dered rather as a prnate injury, 
to be avenged by private letalia- 
tion, than as a crime against the 
public; but the law of God, and the 
voice of nature, unite in proclaim- 
ing, that whosoever sheddeth 
‘‘ man’s blood, by m/in shall his 
blood be shed ; and that the 
land must continue polluted, 

“ ’till cleansed^ by the blood of 
those who shed it.” The right 
of punishing murder, and the like 
Climes against the law of nature, 
was in a state of mere nature, 
vested in every individual, where- 
of the^rs^ murderer, Cain, was so 
sensible, that we find him declar-* 
ing his apprehensions, that who- 
ever would meet him, would put 
him to deatli. In a state of socie- 

V. 
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ty, this right is transferred from 
individuals, to the sovereign pow- 
er, whereby men are prevented 
from becoming judges in their 
own causes, which is one of the 
evils civil government was intended 
to remedy j whatever power, there- 
fore, individuals had of punishing 
such oliences against the law of 
nature, is now vested in the su- 
preme magistrate j and upon this 
pnnciple it is, that many persons 
who are nqt subject to the munici- 
pal law of England, and are not 
triable lor any other enme, as fo- 
ie ign ambassadors and their suite, 
are yet liable to be tried and put to 
death for the crime of murder, 
as an offence, not against the 
particular law of England, but 
against the law of natuit;^ and the 
universal law of all civilized so- 
cieties, of which several instances 
are mentioned by my lord Hale. 

Murder, by our law, is defined 
to be the killing another, of any 
country or religion, whether native 
or foreigner, inider the king’s peace, 
with malice prepense, either ex- 
\ ress or implied j but many per- 
sons have fallen into a final error, 
as to the impoit of the term ^nalue 
aforethought, which certainly is an 
essential ingredient to constitute 
murder , and some have fallen into 
a great mistake, as to what shall 
be said to be a prb vocation, which, 
in point of law, is sufficient to ex- 
tenuate or alleviate a killing, from 
murder to manslaughter j to which 
two points J shall now direct your 
attention. When the law makes 
use of the word malice, as descrip- 
tive of the crime of minder, it is not 
to be uiidei^tood according to tlie 
vulgar acceptation of the word 
A malevolence, or lanconr of 
** mind, loilged m the person kii- 
ling, for some considerable lime 
** before tlie commission of the 


fact j the law by the term ma^ 
hce means, that the fact hfath 
been attended with such circum- 
stances as. shew' a wicked an^ 
malignant heaitj and it is not 
so properly spite, or nialevo- 
lence, io 4 he deceased in par- 
ticular, as any evil design in 
general j and therefore, if d 
man kills another suddenly,' 
without any, or without a con- 
siderable pi evocation, the law 
will imply malice 3 so, if a per- 
son kills another, in consequence 
of such a wilful act, shows him 
to be an enemy to all mankind 
m general, as discharging a load- 
ed gun among a multitude of 
people : or if a man resolves to 
kill the next man he meets, 
and does kill him, it is murder, 
y though he know him not ; for 
such a man is called hosUs hu-^, 
** mam generis.'* 

Now, as to what shall be a sufi* 
ficient provocation; or under what 
circumstances heat of blood will 
avail, to extenuate a killing fiom 
rauider to manslaughter. It is^cer- 
tain that no words of reproach or 
infamy, how grievous soever they 
may be, aie a provocation suffi- 
cient to free the party whp kills 
another with a deadly weapon, ot 
in such a way as shews an intentioii 
to kill, or do some great bodily 
haim, from the guilt of muiderj 
nor are indecent, provoking actions, 
or gestures expiessive of contempt 
or reproach j and homicide, upon 
such provocations, has been always 
1 tiled to be murder J so, if a man, 
upon a trespass done to his land or 
goods, k^s the person with a mor- 
tal or deadly w^eapon, or beats hint 
in a cruel and unusual manner, it 
would be murder j and some judged 
have held, that even a slight blow 
would not excuse the party who 
kills aqalher, in a brutal and cruel 
t R 2 , manntfti, 
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manner j and with a mortal wea- 
pon 5 but it may be laid down as 
a general rule, that in every case 
of homicide, upon provocation, 
however great soever it may be, 
if there is sufficient cooling time 
for passion to subside, and reason 
to interpose, such homicide will be 
murdey j and therefore, if a man 
kills an adulterer, deliberately and 
upon revenge, after the fact, and 
sufficient cooling time, or upon 
idea of jc?a lousy, yt xs undoubtedly 
'murder ; though, if he had found 
the paity in the act, it would be no 
more than manslaughter j and in 
this the law of all countries agrees 
with our own: apd in all possible 
cases, deliberate homicide, upon a 
principle of revenge, is murder. 
No man who is ulider the protec- 
tion of the law, is to be the aven- 
ger of his own wrongs. If they 
are of such a nature, for which 
the laws of society can give him 
lediess, tinther he'Oiight toiesoit; 
but, be* they of what nature so- 
ever, vengeance belongs not to 
man. 

Here it may be proper that I 
should observe to you, that, in 
cases of murder, the law admits 
evidence of the declarations of the 
deceased, after the mortal w’onnd, 
given against the offender j but it 
must appear, that the party making 
'them was then sensible of ap- 
proaching dissolution, or in such 
a state that he must have felt the 
hand of death. The law considers 
a cjeclaratron made by a person in 
that slate, when all hopes of this 
world are gone, and no human 
temptation could be Sbpposed^ to 
induce the parly to tell a falsehood, 
as equal in solemnity to an oatli ; 
»o the Examination of a prUoner, 
on the intormations of witnesses 
before a coroner or magistrate, are 
m case of the death of the wit- 


nesses, and, in some other cases, 
evidence, provided they are taken 
according to the direction of the 
statutes of the 1 st and 2 d, and 2 d 
and 3 d of Philip and Mary, c. JO. 
Murder is death by the law of 
England, both in the principals and 
accessaries before the fact. 

Biirglaiy is also a veiy high of- 
fence by the English law, being an 
invasion of that right of habitation 
which every man might acquire in 
a state of nature , and on that ac- 
count, and by reason of tljc tei ror 
which it causes to the owmer and 
his family, is punishable by our 
law w'ith death. A burglar is he 
that by night breaketh and enter- 
eth a mansion house, with intent 
to commit a felony, and it is of 
two kinds •— 1 st, simple, — 2 d, 
compound' burglary. In order to 
complete the ciime, four things 
are necessary — 1 st, that it should 
be committed by night 2 dly, it 
must be in a dwelling-house ; for 
no distant out-house or wai e-house, 
unless it be a pcjrcel of the mansion- 
house, or connected with it by a 
common fence, is entitled to the 
same privilege;— 3 dly, theie must 
be a breaking and entry ; but both 
need not be done at once , for if a 
hole be broken in a house one 
night, and the breakers enter the 
next night through the same, they 
are burglais. Opening a window, 
picking a lock, lifting the latch of 
a door, or unloosening any other 
fastening, which the owmer ha^ 
provided, is a breaking, in point 
of law ; and if a servant, who lives 
in the house, conspires with a rob- 
ber and lets him in at night, this 
18 a burglary in both j the least 
entry with any part of the body, 
or with an rnstrument held in the 
hand, to draw out goods, or a pis- 
t(;l, to demand money, are all bur- 
glarious entries > and if one of a 

party 
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party enters, ^nd the rest keep 
watch at convenient distances, 
they are all equally guilty j but the 
entry must be with intent to com- 
init a felony' 5 and if so, it is bur- 
glaiy, whether the thing be done 
01 not} and if a person makes a 
hole in the wall of a house, or 
breaks a house in any other man- 
ner, and sends a child (not of }ears 
of discretion) to enter therein, and 
commit a felony, which is accoid- 
ingly done, and the person sending 
the child stays away to avoid de- 
tection, yet he, tliough absent, is 
the principal, and as guilty as if he 
himself had enteied, for such a 
child is not capable of crime. 

The next offence on the calendar 
is the offence of larceny, or theft, 
which, when the goods stolen aie 
above the value of one shilling, 
is grand larceny 5 when of goods 
of that value, or under, it is called 
petty larceny } simple grand lar- 
ceny, though excused the pains of 
death for the first offence, is pu- 
nishable with transportation or im- 
prisonment, and being sent to hard 
labour in the house of correction, 
or on the publi'^ works } petty lar- 
ceny is punished by imprisonment 
and whipping, and being sent to 
the house of coirection } and m 
some cases by transportation for 
seven years. The ingredients ne- 
cessary to constitute larceny are 
three :-*-theie must be, 1st, a tak- 
ing } 2d, a carrying away } and, 
3d, a felonious intent to steal 5 ttie 
latter is of the essence of the crime, 
-and is evidenced by a variety of 
circumstances, demonstrating a 
guilty mind } if the goods were 
taken clandestinely, or the party 
denies the fact afterwards; or dies, 
or gives false and contradictory ac- 
counts of the act } obtaining goods 
by delivery of the owner, by such* 
fraudulent pretences as shew aa, 


original intention to steal ; or a 
servant conveiting his masler’s 
goods, committed to his clrarge, 
would be felonious larcenies ; but 
if a man takes goods ns a trespasser, 
or under a claim of right as, 
where a landlord distrains goods 
for rent when none is due ; or a 
party takes goods, jn such a niafn- 
ner as shews that he intended only 
to commit a civil injury, and, not 
to steal," such acts do not amount 
to felonious larcenies, though they 
aie a ground for an action. 

The offence of robbery from the 
person, is an aggravated species of 
larceny, punishable by the law of 
England with death, on account of 
the violation of the personal secu- 
lity } for which reason, in order to 
constitute this offence, there must 
be a previous violence, or' force- 
able taking of property from the 
person, by previous putting in fear; 
but it is sufficient if it appears to 
have been attended with such cir- 
cumstances of violence or terror, 
which, in common experience, ait^ 
likely to induce a man to part with 
his properly against his consent, 
for the safety ot his person ; but it 
is immaterial what the value 'of 
the thing taken is, provided it is 
taken forcibly from the person. 
I observe, by the calendar, that a 
robbery was committed three days 
by a band of ruffians on the 
opposite shore} where, I under- 
stand, no person can venture at 
present, without the hazard, or 
certainly, of being assassinated or 
plundered ; and therefore, it 4s in- 
cumbent on the polide, to establish 
proper w||ches and guards on that 
station, as well as in every part of 
the island, to prevent the com- 
mission of those butrageous of- 
fences, otherwise, the crimes will 
become so numerous, that this 
court can attend to nothing else. 
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but’ criminal trials; and the civil 
business of the island, which is 
very h^vy, must be neglected, or 
postponed. ‘ 

• We find the fearned chief jus- 
jtice of Calcutta Jdieiy congratu- 
lating his grand jury, upon the 
prderly state of that great capital j 
where, in a town, in which the 
population IS near one nn ill ion, and 
composed of persons ditfering m 
customs, manners, and country, 
there were but twO crimes on the 
calendar I after an interval of six 
months ; which the learned chief 
justice imputes “principally to the 
exertion of the magistrates, and 
admirable system of police 
established by government lor that 
capital, and therefore, it would be 
well fo follow that useful example; 
and by activity, exertion, and vigi- 
lance, to throw such embarrass- 
bients and difficulties in the way 
of public plunderers, as will prevent 
the commission o{ crimes, and 
shew them, that they cannot carry 
on their depredations, without the 
greatest hazard, or certainty of de- 
fection ; all suspicious night-walk- 
ers, and disorderly persons, should 
be apprehended ; and by those mea- 
pdres ^ey will either be induced to 

f ive up their criminal delinquency 
Uogether, or, at all events, the 
evils which at present exist, will 
W very much diminished. 

With respect to the number of 
ofiren4er8 on the calendar, which 
amount to sixty seven, the charter 
empowers you to inquire of all 
j^reasons, murders, and other felo- 
|uel> iherefqfoj’e, (iha^||is, previous 
to th^ 2^th of March, I6O7, the 
day the charter passed,) had, cjone, 
pt committed, or which should 
thereover be committed within this 
islands or its subordinate territories; 
^ut, general as tbe words in this 
Retrospective clause appear to be. 


they must be limited in their conr 
struction, within the rules of law 
and justice ; and this clause must 
be compared wiih, and construed 
by, other clauses jn the charter, 
relating to the same matter. The 
commission of gaol deliveiy, though 
It confers very extensne poweis, 
has certain limits fixed for the ex- 
ercise of Its jurisdiction ; it is con- 
fined meiely to that class of pri- 
soners who lie in gaol for 'their 
deliverance, and who are entitled 
to be tried by it : it is true, the 
court will take caie that no mat; 
shall be detained in gaol, without 
a legal charge ; but it does not 
extend fo such as are attached, 
who have been tried by former 
competent jut isdici ions 

Now, the Charter takes notice, 
that although no regular judicature 
could be created, wiihout tbe 
king’s authority ; yet, that certaiq 
courts, and persons exercising .the 
powers of judicature in civil and 
criminal cases, did, in point of fact, 
exist in this island before the char- 
ter, it provides, that their powers 
shall cease ; but, nevertheless, 
that all their acts, judgments and 
proceedings, in civil and ciiminal 
cases, should remain in full force ; 
unless varied and avoided by the 
new court, ujjon proper proceed- 
ings instituted for the puipose. 

The prisoners on the calendar 
may be divided hi to three classes : 
tbe first class of prisoners consist 
of about eighteen persons, here- 
tofore tried by the police ma- 
gistrate, and sentenced, by the 
governor and council, to inipri- 
bonmcnt and corporal punishment 
for robberies and other offences; 
for which, perhaps, “if tjiey had 
been tjried in this “court, they 
would “have been subject to a 
higher punisiiment : to that class 
of prisoners your inquiries affc not 

\o 
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to extend; as no man who has 
received the slightest punishment, 
can be again tried by this court, 
for the same offence. I’he second 
class of prisoners consist of eigh- 
teen of the twenty-seven persons 
who are returned upon the calen- 
dar as charged with murders com- 
mitted some years before 
sent charter passed : Now, although 
I think, that no principle of Bri- 
tish law, or natural justice, would be 
violated by giving the retrospective 
clause Its operation upon the crime 
of murder, which existed, by the 
law of nature, antecedent to any 
municipal institution, and for which 
crime, a mode of trial is given by 
the charter, more favourable to a 
prisoner than that which prevails in 
any other country in the world, 
not governed by the British con- 
stitution, yet it appears to me, 
that those eighteen prisoners have 
been heretofoi;^ tried for those 
murders, before another criminal 
court, which then in fact sat and 
cxerc?sed jurisdiction under cer- 
tain ruthorities^ derived from the 


now, as the present charter recog- 
nizes their acts, 1 think, that un- 
der these circumstances, I conld 
not, without a violation of the 
rules of law and justice, con- 
strue that retrospective clause, as 
authorizing rte to try, or you to 
inquire, of the merits of such 
cases; when the witnesses on 
both sides are probably dead, and 
the parties in custody might plead 
their former acquittals : In troth, 
such a construction would open 
tl>e door to many mischiefs, and in- 
deed, it does not appear, that there 
are now any prosecutors or witnesses 
in those cases, if the court could 
re-try pnsonen so circumstanced. 

The third class of prisoners con- 
sists of eight or nine persons, charg- 
ed with murders, recently com- 
mitted, since the passing of the 
charter, and some of them within 
the last few months ; to these 
cases your inquiries should ' be 
directed, as well as to that class 
of prisoners, consisting of about 
twenty men, w'ho are charged 
with felonies and thefts committed 


then supieme government of Ben- 
gal, the records of which tiials 
are now before me ; by which it 
appears, that all, except one ot two 
of those persons, were found guilty, 
after long and formal trial, and 
examination of witnesses on both 
sides by their judges, of murder; 
although no sentences were passed 
upon them j but it seems, the 
verdicts were referred to the former 
Calcutta governments, for their 
direction ; and the parties have 
remained ever since in gaol, 

1 find, also, by the same records, 


within a few days past, and some 
of them during the sitting of the 
last quarter sessions, which was 
an additional outrage upon public 
justice; and the calemjar of of- 
fences for the last month is carried 
on periodically from day to day, 
and quantities of cumbrous goods 
have been earned through the 
streets without obstruction or in- 
teiruption ; as if those faithless 
guardians of the night weie ac- 
complices in the plunder o£ them 
whom they are paid to protect. 

Of those offences, you are 


that many other persons were at 
the same time, and by the same 
tribunal, tried and acquitted, of 
murders, and discharged : now, 
whatever doubt might heretofoie 
have beenenteihained of thecom- 



to inquire, and true presentments 
make; but you are only to in- 
quire, whether the party accused, 
is charged with such probable cir- 
cumstances as to justify you in 
sending him to another jury,^ who 
are appointed by law to hear the 
evidence 
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evidence on both sides, and to, 
say, whether the person ciiarged, 
be guilty or not, of the crime im- 
puted to him j and, if upon such 
trial, any advantage can be de- 
rived from the nicety and cau- 
tion of the law j or any favourable* 
circumstances appear, it will be 
as much my inclination, as it will 
be my duty, to pay due attention to 
such circumstances :-r and if the 
Jaw declares them guilty, the 
pfienders may still have recourse 
to that fountain of mercy, the 
royal breast, where justice is al- 
ways tempered with clenrency 
such is the inestiniabtb blessing of 
a government founded in law, that 
jt extends its benefits to all alike j 
to the guilty and the innocent^ 
to the hitter, the law is a protec- 
tion and safeguard ; to the former. 
It is not a protection indeed, but it 
may be considered as a house of 
yeffige) indeed there cannot be a 
greater proof of the excellence of 
the British constitution, than by 
administering its benefits to all meu 
indifierently. 

I cannot dismiss you, gentle- 
men, without saying something 
on the state of the gaol of this 
island, which I have visited and 
examined in person, as 1 thought 
|t my duty to do j and I am very 


sorry to say, that considering it 
either as a place of detention for 
the accused, or for the debtor, 
or as a place of punishment for 
those who are convicted of crimes, 
it seems to be very unfit for the 
purpose $ both in situation, and iu 
the arrangement made for the com^> 
fort those confined within it, 
A ^son ought to be so con-^ 
structed, as to prevent the losa 
of liberty from being aggravated 
by any unnecessary seventies j nor 
will the law allow any thing like 
torture or cruelty, towards prison- 
ers confined therein ; — they should 
be treated, by their gaoler, with 
all possible humanity, consistent 
with their safe-keeping. 

The high sheriff has, by hi? 
report, which I have in my hand^ 
complained of its insecurity, and 
being totally unfit for prisoners. 
As to its being in a healthy situa- 
tion, I cannot form any opinion, 
except from the coroner’s inqui- 
sition 5 by which I see, that num- 
bers have died in it. Those con- 
sideration? have made me think it 
my bounden duty, to attract your 
notice to this subject, and to 
request, that you will go and ex- 
amine the prison, and state your 
opinion thereon, before the ses- 
sion closes. 


CEYLON. 

Occurrences for July, 180 J^. 


July 15. The honourable and 
yeverend Thomas James 'Twisle- 

S on, lo be provincial judge at 
fdffna. 

Simon Sawers, Esq. to be sitting 
poagistrate of Colombo. 

Head Quarters, Mount Lavinla, 
18th July, 1807. 

Lieutenant-general Maitland has 


been pleased to make the following 
appointment : 

Captain F. Whitfield, to be Fort 
Major of Trincomalee, vice Barry, 
Dale of Appointment, ist July. 
1805. 

(Signed) H, Q. Brownrigo. 

*Occur^ 
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Occurrences for 

KEGULATION OP GOVERNMENT. 

5th. August. 

Present his esscellericy the governqrin 
council 1’807. Regulationyth, 
Whereas in and by his Majesty’s 
charter, establishing the supreme 
court of judicature in the island of 
Ceylon, (to|wit) in the thirty eighth 
section thereof the following power 
(among others) is given to the said 
supreme court (that is to say) and, 
if the cause of action contained 
in any such libel or petition shall 
be personal, and of more amount 
in value than one hundred nx dol- 
lars of current money of Ceylon, 
and the plaintiff by affidavit, or 
being a quaker by affirmation 
in wiiting, to be filed of record, 
shall satisfy the said supreme court 
of judicature that the defendant is 
justly and truly indebted to him in a 
greater sum than one hundred rix 
dollars, or shall, by like affidavit or 
affirmation, to be tiled as aforesaid, 
verify to the satisfaction of the said 
supreme court, a case of such 
enormous personal wrong done to 
the said plaintiff, or that the said 
defendant is so vehemently sus- 
pected of intending to flee and with- 
draw himself from the jurisdiction 
of the said supreme court, to ren- 
der such security necessary for the 
purposes of justice, the said su- 
preme court of judicature in the 
island of Ceylon shall, and is here- 
by authorized and empowered to 
award and issue, in lieu of the 
citation aforesaid, a mandate of 
arrest, to be prepared in manner 
above-mentioned, and directed to 
the said fiscal, commanding him 
to arrest and seize the body of such 
defendant, and to have his said body 
at a time and place in the said man- 


August, I 8 O 7 . 

date to be specified, before the said 
comt, to answer the said libel or 
petition, and to give sufficient bail, 
to be approved of by the said su- 
preme court, that he will stand to 
and perform the sentence of the 
said supreme court upon the pre- 
mises, and pay all such sum or 
sums pf money as shall thereby be 
decreed 5 and the said supreme 
com t of judicature may, in and by 
the said mandate, authorize the 
said fiscal, to deliver the body 
of such defendant so arrested to suffi- 
cient bail, upon their sufficient 
stipulation and security given, that 
such defendant shall appear at the 
time and place mentioned in such 
mandate and in all things perforin 
and fulfil the exigence thereof, 
and upon the appearance of such 
defendant in and before the said 
supieme court of judicature, we do 
hereby authorize and empower the 
said supreme court to commit bina 
to prison to the custody of the said 
fiscal, unless, or until he shall 
give security to the satisfaction of 
the said supreme court, to perform 
the sentence thereof, and pay ail 
such sum or sums as shall be de- 
creed thereby, which security we 
hereby empower the said court to 
take, and thereupon to deliver the 
body of the said defendant upon 
bail.’* And whWeas theie is no 
provision in the said charter autho- 
rizing the judge or judges of the 
said supreme court to issue such 
mandate of arrest, in lieu of the 
said ordinary process, while the 
said supreme court is absent liom 
Colombo, during the circuits, in 
the said chai ter directed to be made 
dr taken by the said supreme court 
annually ^ and whereas during such 
periods^ 
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periods, while the said supreme 
court is absent from Colombo, cases 
may and do frequently arise, m 
which the substitution of a mandate 
of arrest in lieu of the ordinary 
process by citation is absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of ul- 
timate and substantial justice, and, 
above all, particularly so where the 
defendant may be justly suspected 
of an intention to flee and with- 
draw himself from the jurisdiction 
of the said supreme court. 

In order therefoie to prevent 
•uch failure of justice, and by vir- 
tue of the powers vested in us by 
his majesty, we do hereby enact, 
that in the absence of the said su- 
preme court from Colombo, dur- 
ing the circuit which is now about 
to be made, it shall and may be 
lawful for the sitting magistrate of 
Colombo, for the tune being, in 
the cases mentioned in the said in 
part recited thirty-eighth section of 
the said charter, (and he is here- 
by ordered and directed so to do) 
upon application, made to him for 
that purpose, by or on behalf of 
any suitor or suitors in tlie said su- 
preme court to issue process of ar- 


rest against any defendant ordefen* 
dants, in any suit commenced or 
to be commenced in the said su- 
preme court, wherever the plaintifFa 
therein shall, by affidavit or other- 
wise, to the satisfaction of the 
said sitting magistrate, furnish 
proof to shew that such" defendant 
or defendants are so vehemently 
suspected of intending to flee and 
withdraw themselves from the 
jurisdiction of the said supreme 
court, as in the judgment of the 
said sitting magistrate to render 
such arrest, and the secui ity con- 
sequent thereupon, under the pro- 
vision ot the said charter, in the 
said thirty eighth section thereof 
prescribed, necessary for the pur- 
pose of justice. The sitting magis- 
trate shall in all siv:h cases repoit 
his proceedings to the supreme 
court wuhin 24 hours after the 
said process of arrest shall have 
issuet). 

Colombo, 3d* August 1807. 

By order of the pounci), 

(Signed) John Dean^ 
S>.c to ih( Council. 

By His Excellency’s command, 

(Signed) John BoDNay, 


Occurrences for 

Head Quarters, Galle. 

March 18. — The St.Fiorenzofii- 
gate, commanded by the late Cap- 
tain Hardinge, has, after an action 
second to none that ever graced the 
annals of the navy, rowed into the 
Roads of Colombo the French fri- 
gate La Piedmonteie, mo e than 
doable hei lo^ce in point of mjen, 
anasuperlorin the number of guns, 
and which had hitherto escaped the 
vigilance of the navy. Lieut-gene- 
ral Maitland feels it his duty, as 
representing his sovereign in this 


March, 1808. 

island, to direct, that at four o’clock 
the flag at the flag-staff be hoisted 
balfflag-stafFhigh, and thatmipute 
guns be fired agreeable to the num- 
ber of years Captain Har(|ingc |iad 
so honoiii ably lived, when his car- 
reer was, so unfortunately for his 
friends and his country, cut off. 

This order will be read at the 
bead of the troops when it arrives ^ 
and similar honours to the nlemoiy 
of Captain Hardinge will be paid 
in all the forts of the Island on the 
day of Its arrival. 


Occurrence^' 
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Occurrences for April.' 


Aprif4.-4IWe have this moment 
received an authentic account 
of a very severe and well-con- 
tested action, fought on the l 6 th 
ultimo between his Majesty’s 
ship Terpsichore, Captain W. A. 
Montague and a large French fii- 
gate, supposed, from her appear- 
ance, to b' the Canon ler Weaie 
soiry to add, that the result has 
pot proved so fortunate as might 
have been expected, from the gal- 
lantry and persevering exertions 
displayed by Captain Montague, 
and his bidve officers and ship’s 
company j the enemy, after her hre 
had been almost wholly silenced, 
having made olf, and, owing to her 
great supei iority in sailing, and to 
the severe damage su.stained by the 
Teipsichorc in her rigging, unfor- 
tunately escaped, after a most 
anxious and active cliace of five 
successive days. The following 
are the particulars of this gallant 
action 

Captain Montague left Point de* 
Galle on the llih of Maich, for 
Madras, aid on the l 6 th fell in 
with a French frigate, which, 
from her appearance, having four- 
teen ports on a side, was supposed 
to be the Canon ier, and by dis- 
guising the Terpsichore, was fortu- 
nate enough to bring the enemy 
ie aciion at seven P. M. when, 
iRer l^ing six and fifty minutes 
close alongside, and at the veiy 
moment that captain Montague 
imagined his exertion had been 
crowned by the most complete 
success, the enemy’s fire having 
for the Ifst twenty minutes con- 
siderably slackened, and at time% 
wholly ceased, he experienced the 


mortification of seeing her make 
sail. He endeavoured immedi- 
ately to follow, but found that the 
enemy’s fire, which had been prin- 
cipally directed at the masts and 
rigging, had nearly reduced the 
Terpsichore to a perfect wreck ; 
her fore and main stays, top^mast 
stays, and many of her lower and 
top-mast shrouds, her biaces, bow- 
lines, tacks, and sheets, without 
a single exception, weie each cut 
in several places the leach-rope of 
the main and main-top-sail cut, 
and the sails split across, besides 
many others for a time rendered 
useless. Ihe enemy perceiving 
the ungovernable state of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship, bore across her bows, 
the wind blowing fresh from N. K. 
The Terpsichore immediately wore 
and eiideavourcd to close, which 
was carefully avoided. At nine 
she had every thing set in chase, the 
enemy continuing under all sail 
before the wind, and keeping up 
an occasional fire from her stern- 
chasers, till out of gun-shot, which 
she effected by ten P. M. I'he 
next morning, finding she had not 
gained much on them. Captain 
Montague continued after her, in 
hopes some fortunate event might 
again enable him to get alongside } 
she kept running with a flesh 
wind to the southward. On ap- 
proaching the line, they experi- 
enced light winds and partial 
squalls, which sometimes brought 
the Terpsichore nearly within gun- 
shot before the enemy deri^d the 
smallest advantage, but when she 
did, she left them immediately. 
On the 20 lb, daring a heavy 
squall, they got close to her 5 she 

com- 
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comraepced a fire from her stern- 
chasers, and cut away her boats, 
and from several of her ports 
floating past, captain Montague 
was led to imagine she must have 
thrown 'some of her guns over- 
board. The light winds again 
commencing, she run a-head con- 
siderably during the night of the 
20th, which was dark and squally, 
and was entirely lost sight of. At 
two o’clock in the morning of the 
21 St, they discovered a sail a-head, 
which was supposed' to be tire 
chase, but on firing the first gun 
she hove to, and on boarding 
proved to be the brigCadry, prize to 
La Piedmontese, which was taken 
possession of and sent to Madras. 


At day-light, being unable to per- 
ceive any thing of the enemy, 
captain Montague hauled to the 
eastward. 

Captain Montague speaks in the 
highest terms of thl^ very able 
assistance he met with from eveiy 
officer under his command ; and 
of the spirited and perseveiing con- 
duct of the whole of his ship’s 
company. Their loss, we are 
sorry to say, has been very con- 
siderable ; Lieutenant C. lanes 
and twenty men killed, and twen- 
ty-tw(^ men wounded, two of 
whom are since dead. The Terp- 
sichore has returned to Point de 
Galle. (Ceylon Government Ga- 
zette J 


Occurrences for July. 


Clement Sneyd, Esq. 

Capt. of H M. ship sir Francis Drake. 

Sir,— We the undei signed offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s ship Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, on your quitting the 
command of this ship (an event 
which has impressed us with the 
most unfeigned sentiments of re- 
gret) cannot suffer you to depart 
without endeavouring to express 
how deeply sensible we are of the 
satisfaction and happiness we have 
experienced while we have had 
the honour of being under your 
pendant. 

Words can but faintly convey 
the high sense we entertain of the 
impartiality and justice with which 
you have exercised the power and 
authority which has been dele- 
gate4 to you, at the same time 
that the sgavity of your manners 
as a gentlenian has been so duly 
blended with the necessary autho- 
rity of naval discipline, as emi- 


nently to have contributed to the 
support and encouragement of that 
harmony and ui^animity which so 
happily subsists among us. 

While we have to lament the 
departure of a commander so de- 
servedly beloved and respected by 
his officers, it is with much sincerity 
we ofier our most hearty wishes 
for your good fortune, prosperity, 
and happiness. 

We have the honour to be, 
very respectfully, 

Sir, 

your most obedient, 
and faithful servants. 

(Signed) R. A. Andoe, 1st h||k. 
J. Henderson, 2d, do. — R^. 
Head, 3d do. — W. Patterson, 
master, — Robert White, Ist 
lieut. P, M. — W. Kimber, 
purser. 

Sir Francis Drake, 

Trincomalee, July 2, ISOS, 


Captain 
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Captain Sneyd's answer, 

^ir F. Drake, Trincomalee, July 2,1808. 

Gentlemen, — I have just re- 
ceived your very handsome letter, 
expressive of your sentiments of 
regret at my removal from the 
command of the Sir Francis Drake, 
a ship I should have been truly 
proud of remaining in, had I the 
good fortune of being confirmed 
in her ; but as it has been other- 
wise arranged I cannot help expres- 
sing how sorry I am at separating 
fjom officers I have so high a re- 


sped for, and whose conduct upon 
all occasions has merited my utmost 
esteem. 

While I lament the circumstance 
wffiich deprives me the pleasure of 
sharing in, 1 must ever anticipate 
your future good fortunes, and I 
can with confidence say, no person 
will be more rejoiced at jany suc- 
cess that may attend you, than, 
gentlemen. 

Your very humble servant, 
(Signed) Clement Snevd. 

To the officers of the Drake^s gun room. 


Occurrences for August. 


August 18th — Captain Lenn, 
3d Ceylon regiment, to be brigade 
major to the forces serving on Cey- 
lon, until further orders, vice Pear- 
son, deceased} date of appoint- 
ment, 7th August, 1808. 

Head-quarters, Mount Lavinia, 
August 19,1808. 

General Orders, 

During the absence from the 
island of lieutenant-colonel Wilson, 
deputy-quarter-master-general, the 
details of that department will be 


carried on by captain Hankey, as- 
sistant-quarter-master-genei ah 
Lieutenant Stewart, rpth regi- 
ment, is appointed temporary as- 
sistant in the quarter-master-gene- 
rafs department, until further or- 
ders — 1st April, 1808. 

Lieutenant t)ick, 2d Ceylon 
regiment, is appointed assis- 
tant to the military-secretary, until 
further orders, — 1st April, 1808. 
(Signed) H. Q. Brownrigo, 

Deputy-adjutant -general. 


Occurrences for September. 


September 28.— On Thursday 
afternoon the 15th instant, arrived 
the H. C. ship Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, captain Cameron, from 
England, the 8th May. 

On Itursday evening last, his 
excellency the governor and suite, 
attended by the conimissioner 
of revenue, arrived at Colombo, 
on his return from a tour round 
the island. 

His majesty has been pleased to 


issue a warrant under his signet 
and sign manual, appointing Wil- 
liam Coke, Esq. to be his majes- 
ty’s advocate fiscal, on the island 
of Ceylon. 

Mr. Coke havihg arrived at Co- 
lombo, in the hon. company’s 
ship Jane, Duchess of Gordon, 
and having taken the usual oaths, 
has accordingly entered upon the 
duties of his office. 


ST. 
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ST. HELENA. 

• Occurrences for September, 1807 8 


LOSS OF THP II. C. SHIP GANGES. 
To the u'onhtfiful Robert Patton, 
Governor^ tsfc. 

Sir , — 1 perform a painful duty 
jn acquainting you with the total 
loss of the H. C. ship Ganges, 
lately under my command, on 
Friday, the 29th uU. off the Cape 
of Good Hope, in lat. 38 , 22 S. 
and long. J9, 50 E. of Greenwich 5 
the paiticulars of which are faith- 
fully and caiefully stated in an 
eKtract *from hei log-book, which 
I have the honour to inclose heie- 
with. 

I shall do myself the honour of 
waiting upon you as soon as I 
come oh shore j and mean time 
beg leave to refer you to my se- 
cond officer, v'ho is the bearer of 
th[s letter, for any farther infor- 
mation which you may require 
on this distiesslng subject. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obt. humble servant, 
(Signed) T Harrington. 
H. C»’sshipE StVinccnc, 
i6ih June, 1807. 

Extract from the log-hook of the 
' Ship Ganges, 

* Friday, May 29, 1*807. 
A. M. a light breeze and fair, 
the swell much gone down, but the 
sliip still rolling dreadfully, and 
rendering it dangerous for the 
boats to take persons on board, 
whether astern or alongside. . At 
a quarter past noon the St. Vincent 
being still nearly four miles from 
us, there being 7 feet wpter in the 
well, the stern-post being now 


four inches off the dead wood, and 
the ship ungovernable by the helm, 
got the launch at all risks along- 
side, having in vain attempted to 
put the ladies on board of her out 
of the sterir gallery, though the 
railing was cut away foi tlie pur- 
pose. At three quaiters pant noon 
she left us with all tl^ passengeis, 
except Mr. Uollestorifof the hom- 
bay ci\il establishment, who in- 
si.sit^l, in a manner the most hiend- 
ly to me, and the most jionoiiiable 
to himsell, in remaining on board 
until my officers and self quitted 
thediip. At one P. M. the yawl 
left us with the sick people and 
S''me others , ship’s company and 
soldiers of H. M. 77th legiment 
still working at the pumps with 
unabated vigor and good wnll. At 
three P. M S feet water in the 
well and the ship settling fast At 
past four, 9 ieet water in the well 
and seeing the launch on lier ic- 
turn, called the people np fiom 
the ‘pumps. Down b itii cutters, 
and sent them off as tp^t as pru- 
dence w'ould permit, with ordeti 
not to return. At five the launch, 
yaw'l, and one of the St. Vincent’s 
boats came alongside, aiui by half 
past five had all left the ship again 
full of people, the third and fifih 
officers in chaige of the launch 
and yawl. 

I, immediately after the boats 
had quitted us, musteiedthe peojile*, 
and there being 49 then still on 
board, (Mr. RolJeston, loe chief, 
fourth and sixth officers, and my- 
self included) again set the pumps 
to w'ork, as the night was closing 
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in fa^t, and the St. Vijncent still at 
some distance from us. At six P. 
M. in company with the chief 
officer, gunner, and carpenter, 
visited the gun-room for the last 
time i found the head of the stern- 
post had forsaken the transom full 
SIX inches, the yarboard seam of 
the counter two inches open for 
six or seven feet down at least, the 
wood ends five inches off the stern- 
post, and all the counter timber 
gone at the heels. At three-quar- 
ters past eight, P. M. the St. Vin- 
cent’s boat and the yawl once more 
came alpngside, and then (and not 
till then) were the pumps finally 
quitted by my orders. Filled the 
two boats and dispatched thetn to 
return no more } five minutes '^f- 
wards the launch came back to uV 
and at three-quarters past eight, 
accompanied by Mr. Rolleston» 
the chief, fourth and sixth officers, 
and all that remained of the ship’s 
company, I quilted the unfortunate 
Ganges with three cheers from us 
all, and twenty minutes aftei board- 
ed the St. Vincent in safety ^ where 
we weie received by captain Jones, 
with all that feeling and humanity 
which has distinguished his conduct 
since our separation liom the fleet, 
and here, befoie the journal of this 
eventful voyage is finally closed, I 
conceive it to be my duty to state, 
that in leaving the ship, she had 
ten feet of water in the well, that 
fihe had settled half way up her 
bends, that she was wholly ungo- 
vernable by the helm, that the 
poop, quarter deck, and upper 
works generally were in motion, 
and that as no human means were 
left untried, so were no human 
powers ,equal to save her from de- 
struction 

“ At day light, the St. Vincent, 
from causes, as must appear in the 
log book, having made but little 
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progress in the night, saw the ship 
about five miles off with hei masts, 
yards and sails, in the same situa- 
tion as on the preceding evening. 
At seven, A. M. captain Jones, m 
compliance with my request, bore 
up towards her, and at nine ac- 
cornpanied by Mr. Rolleston, the 
chief and fourth officer, and a full 
complement of men for the boat, 
I pulled towards her in the launch, 
with the hope of saving some 
part (hou/ever small) of the pio- 
perty on boaid. 

As we approached the ship, ob- 
served the water rnnmng out of 
the scuttles on the gun-deck, 
and that the fore castle was, at 
times, completely burned in the 
waves. Under such circumstances, 
the ship being evidently in a sink- 
ing state, we conceived it most 
prudent to relinquish our object, 
and therefore immediately retqrn- 
ed to the St. Vincent, at this time 
not more than a quarter of a mile 
dihtant. About four minutes before 
noon got alongside of her again, 
andiortunate it was that \\c did so, 
for scarcely had the launch been 
secured in that Situation, bcfoie 
the Ganges, with three close reef- 
ed topsails set upon her, fuie and 
mainyaids squaie, cross jack yard 
spread up, and mizen stay sail 
sheet aft, foie sail in the brails, and 
helm lashing alee, in a most ex- 
traordinary manner paid off before 
the wind, and, m the lapse of one 
minute, sunk entirely, going down 
head foiemost, (with ail masts 
standing, except the main top 
mast, which on the main yards 
touching the water, broke off at 
the cap and fell forwards) and 
leaving on the minds of upwards 
of four hundred persons, who 
were witnesses to this most awful 
scence, an impression which the 
feeling heart mayr perhaps eorueive. 
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but which never can, I think, by 
the ablest pen, be with justice de- 
scribed. 

Lat. 38 . 2%, S. where the jour- 
nal of this ill-fated ship closes for 
ever. 

(Signed) T. Harringtow. 

The measles had been brought 
from the Cape to the island, and 
proved very fatal. Eleven ladies, 
three gentlemen, about fifty while 
children, and every good black on 
the island, had fallen victims to this 
disorder. 

At a meeting of the passengers 
of the late ship Ganges, held at 
St. Helena, on Saturday the 20th 
of June, r 807 , for the purpose of 
presenting some testimony of 
their graieful acknowledgments to 
Charles Jones, Esq. commander of 
the honorable company's ship Earl 
St. Vincent, for having been the 
means, under the guidance of 
providence, of having rescued the 
whole of tjiem from an untimely 
and miseiable fate. 

Lieut -general Nichols being re- 
tfliested to take the chair — 

ikRSOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 

mt,- -that a hahdsome piece of 
phte, of the value of one hundred 
guineas, with an appropiiate in- 
scription, in commemoration of 
the above event, be presented to 
captain Jones. 

Second — That captain Jones be 
requested to accept of the sum of 
two thousand guineas, as a grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the sense 
we entertain of his liberal, kind, 
and hospitable attention to us, 
whilst we remained pn board the 
St. Vincent. * 

Third — That a committee, of 
lieutenant-general Nichols, lieu- 
fenant-colonel Grant, and James 
Law, Esq. be appointed to carry 
the above resolutions into effect, 
ai early, after their arrival ia. 


England, as circumstances ma/ 
permit. 

Fourth — That lieutenant-general 
Nicholls be requested to present ai 
copy of these .resolutions to cap- 
tain Jones, on the part of the 
passengers of the Ganges, 

(Signed) O. Nicholls, 

Chairman. 

To Lieut.-gen. Oliver Nicholls, 

Sir, — I had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter of the 22d in- 
stant, conveying the resolutions of 
the passengers of the hon. com- 
pany’s late ship Ganges. 

I shall accept with gratitude! 
the piece of plate they are pleased 
to piesent me with j and shall re- 
tain it as a testimony of their 
friendship, as well as a memorial 
of the singular situation I was plac- 
ed in by providence, to be the 
means of aiding in the prcseivatlon 
of such a number of my fellow 
creatures. 

Your token of two thousand 
guineas I shall also accept, and am 
proud in being consideied worthy 
the munificence of so much libe- 
rality. 

The means I bad of accomoda- 
ting you on board, did not equal 
my wishes 5 in this my passengers 
and officers were equally forward 
with myself. 

I have to return my warmest 
thanks to you, sir, foi the very 
polite manner in which you have 
been pleased to communicate th& 
resolutions of the passengers^. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir. 

With great esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
Charles Jones. 
St. Helena, 23d June, 1807. 

We give insertion to the follow- 
ing address from the learned and 
philanthropic Dr. Anderson, of Ma- 
dras, to the governor of St. Helena, 

for 
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for the infoirmation of all persons 
who may expect to touch at that 
island on thdir voyage to England 
or otherwise. 

* « 

To the hon. col R. Patton^, govern 
nor of St. Helena, ksfc, 

Hon. Sir, —H aving been con- 
stituted a member of an agricultu- 
ral or hoiticultural society, that 
was formed with great zeal at St. 
Helena a number of years ago, I 
have omitted no favourable oppor* 
t unity of transmitting every pro- 
duce of this quarter that seemed 
propitious to the views of the so- 
ciety j particularly the best kind of 
Mangoes, which are preserved ge- 
nuine by engrafting) and this pub- 
lic communication, in the view of 
being more essentially and exten- 
sively useful, will, I am sure, meet 
your eiitiie support, when I tell 
you, that a plant sent here from 
his Majesty’s garden at Kew, for 
the nourishment of cochineal in- 
sects, turns out to be applicable 
to much higher pui poses, (viz ) 
the cure, and even the prevention 
of scurvy. 

As your island, which I have 
traversed, is, by its volcanic pro- 
ducts! of gravel and sand, woU 


adapted to the rearing of this plant, 
and as I have established a planta- 
tion here to meet the demands of 
Ins Majesty’s fleet in these seas ; it 
is my intention to send, by eveiy 
opportunity, Nopal plants, until the 
island of St, Helena is coveied 
with them , that British seamen 
may be furnished with the means 
of being preset ved from this 
deadly pestilence on both sides of 
Africa 

To effect so valuable a puipose, 
it appears to me unly necessary, 
that at your leisure and conve- 
niency, the plants whtch I shall 
send, may be transmitted to persons 
dwelling in the country, who will 
find an interest in planting and 
reaiing them, as food for their 
cattle, as well as a luxury for their 
own tables in dry sea^ions, which 
will soon be attended with all the 
necessary surplus, and the Nopals 
will be sent from hence in dry 
baskets, each containing 350 
plants. 

I am, hono able Sir, 

, Your very obedient. 

Humble sei van t, 

J. Anderson, 

Madras, June 20. 
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GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS. 


Commercial Regulations. 


The folhwing extract of a letter 
from the honourable court of di- 
reciorSi is published for general 
information. 

We have resolved that the fol- 
lowing sums shall be charged to 
individuals for the freight of goods 
laden by them homewards on the 
regular and extra ships of the sea- 
sons undermentioned, viz. 

Season 1804.-^ 10 per ton 

for t;oods laden on regular ships. 

Season 1805. — ,^.32 ^ pfr ton 

lor goods laden on regular ships. 

£.22 15 per ton 

for goods laden on extra ships. 

Season 1806 — £ 30 10 per ton 

for goods laden on regular ships. 

£.22 J 5 per ton 

for goods laden on extra ships. 

1807-8. — £.30 10 per ton 

for goods laden on regular ships. 

By order of the president and 
members of the board of trade, 

J. G. Watkin, Jet, Sec, 
Fort St. George, Aug. 17, 1807. 

PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. 
The honourable the governor in 
council having been pleased to re- 
solve that a leward of 5,000 star 
pagodas, or 2',000L shall be paid to 
^ny commander of a Britisfi vessel 
who may import alive at Madras 
the genuine cochineal insect, the 
growth of South America, the 
following description of the species 
of insects for iwhich this reward 
will be paid, and of the mode re** 
commended to be pursued for the 
accomplishment of this object, is 
published for general information. 

There is a distinction in trade of 
our kinds, viz. Mastique, Com^ 


preschane, Tetraschale, and Syl*» 
vestre, of which, the first is ac-* 
counted the best, and the last the 
worst j the first three derive their 
names from the situation of their 
produce; the last is found wild, 
and though, perhaps, superior td 
the spurious insect procured here, 
is not considered to be a deside** 
ratum — 

If either of the other three 
kinds above specified could be pro- 
cured, it is suggested that the Jive 
insect maybe preserved on the plant 
duriag the voyage to Madras, but 
as the success of this experiment ^ 
on a sea voyage, must be preca- 
rious, every other practical mode 
that can be devised should be at- 
tempted } for this purpose the fol- 
lowing is understood to be the 
mode practised by the Spaniards 
for preserving the insect whilst 
propagating its species, or deposit 
ting its eggs. — ^The insects design-* 
ed for this purpose are taken at a 
proper time of their growth, put 
in a box well closed, and lined 
with coarse cloth, in this confine- 
ment they deposit their eggs and 
die — the box is kept close shut till 
the time of placing the eggs on 
the Nopal, tlie animalcuJae are so 
minute as scarcely to be perceived, 
they are put on the tree in May of 
June, and In two mpnths attain to 
the size of a dog tick — the mode of 
preserving the insect on the plant 
should, however, also be attempt- 
ed, especially as there is jeason to 
doubt whether that pn which the 
Spanish 
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Spanish Coccus feeds> be the same 
With the Nopal Andersonia. 

Published by order of the honour- 
able the governpr^ in council. 

G. G. Keblk, 

Act. Chief Sec. to Govt. 
Fort St. George, Oct. 22, tSc^, 

Copy of a paragraph inserted in the 

the general letter to Port SL 

George, 

Plciving observed that the 
country ships which have had con- 
voy from e.ther hii» Majesty’s of 
the Company’s ships, have fre- 
quentl) quitted that protection, and 
tliereby not only exposed them- 
selves, but subjected the ships they 
have left to the risk of capture, 
and having had leference to the 
practice of quitting convoy in this 
country, and to the penalty at- 
taching to ships wilfully oi neg- 
ligently separating j we direct that 
a similar regulation be adopted with 
all the country ships, and that the 
commander be requiied, either at 
the custom-house wheie the ship 
belongs, or upon his requiiing con- 
voy at any other port, to tenter into 
a bond of 5,0C)0 1 upees, as a penalty 
f(ir any separation out : in the event 
of its appearing to the satisfaciion 
of the goveinment of the presi- 
dency where the bond has been 
given, that the separation was not 
wilful or occasioned by negligence, 
but has been accidental or unavoid- 
able, we shall leave it to their dis- 
cretion either to mitigate or remit 
the penalty 

Published by order of the honor- 
able the goveriioi in council, 

G. G. Keblk, Sec. to Govt. 
Fort Sf. George, Sept. 21, 1S08. 

Begulations respecting coinage. 
Silver. 

Fort St. George, )uly is» tSoy. 

Public department —Para 1. — 
The right hqnoiable the Governor 
in Coqncii is pleased to publish 


the following order, respecting the 
new coinage. 

2. — All the silver coinage of 
this presidency, coined at the Ma- 
dras mint, shall be coined direct 
from dollars, when, imported, and 
of dollar fineness. 

3. -— The dollar is estimated at 
eight penny weights worse than 
English standard, and, in conse- 
quence, the new rupee will weigh 
of dollar silver seven penny weights, 
eighteen grains, and forty -five sixty- 
fourth paits of a grain, English 
troy weight, and each thousand 
rupees will weigh, of dollar silver, 
thirty two pounds, four ounces, 
nineteen penny weights, sevea 
grains, and one-eighth part of a 
grain English troy weight j and 
each rupee will contain six penny 
weights, twenty- two grains, and 
one bundled add ninety-one four- 
hundred paits of a grain of pure 
silver, English troy weight, and 
(each thousand rupees will contain 
twenty-eight pounds, ten ounces^ 
sixteen penny weights, thirteen 
grains, and one half gram, English 
troy weight, of nure sijver,) being 
the same quantity of pure Vilver 
as is contained in the honoura- 
ble company’s Arcot rupees, which 
have been always issi ed from the 
Madras mint. 

4. — The double rupee W’ill con- 
tain double the quantity of pure 
silver which the rupee does, viz. 
fifty-seven pounds, nine oqirces, 
thirteen penny weights, and three 
grains, and be double its weight— 
The half rupee will contain half 
the quantity of pure^ silver as the 
rupee does, viz. fourteen pounds, 
five ounces eight penny weights, 
six and three quaiter grains, and 
be half its weight} the quarter ru- 
pee will contain quatier of the 
pure silver which the rupee does 
viz. seven pounds, two ounces, 

four- 

t S2 
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fourteen penny weights, three and 
thiee-eigbt grains, and be one 
quarter of its v\ eight. 

5.— There are aho coined and 
issued, the following small coins, 
five fanam pieces, on which is in- 
scribed ' their denomination in En- 
glish, Persian, Gentdo and Mala- 
bar, weighing each seventy-oue 
and three quarter grains, Engli'»h 
troy weight j three fanam pieces, 
inscribed as above, weighing forty- 
tvVo and three quarter grains Eng- 
lish troy weight } two fanam pieces, 
inscribed as the two foimer, weigh- 
ing twenty-eight and one half grams 
English troy weight — and one fa- 
nam pieces, inscribed as above, 
weighing fourteen and one quarter 
grains, English troy weight. 

Published by order ot the right 
honourable the governor in coun- 
cil. 

G. G. Keble, Sec. to Govt. 

Gold. 

Public department. — The 
shrpfis of Madias having volunta- 
rily proposed to government that 
they were willing to change the 
larger coins current at the follow- 
ing rales, viz, • 

Fan* Cash* 


For every pagoda to give 44 70 
For every halt pagoda to give 22 35 
For cveiy quarter do. to do. 1 1 17^ 

For every rupee 1? 6^ 

For every half lupcc 6 32^ 


The honourable the governor in 
council has been pleased to give 
public notice of this agreement on 
the p'5rt of the shroffs, wiio have 
been, and wiH be, supplied at the 
treasury with fanams and copper 
coins of tlie difierent denomina- 
tions, to enable them to carry the 
same into effect. — The honoura- 
ble the governor in council is also 
pleased to' notify that the silver 
half and quarter pagoda pieces are 
tobU cdnsidered’tfibt only as the 
edrfency oi JMadras, but o^eveiy 


part of the dominions of the ho* 
iiourable company, subject to the 
government ot Fort St. George. 

Published by order of the honour- 
able the governor in council. 

G. G Keble, 

Act. cbiei Sfc. to Govt. 
Foit St. George, Nov. 28, 1807. 

Copper. 

Public department. — The ho- 
nourable the governor in council, 
with a view to remedy the incon- 
veniences which have hitherto 
been felt from the want of a proper 
copper coinage in the honourable 
company’s districts upder this 
presidency, has been pleased to 
issue a new coinage of copper of 
the following numbers, weights, 
values, and relative proportions to 
the country weights. 

The double dubs are issued at 
the rate of twenty-four to the 
rupee, and are to be received and 
paid in all public payments. The 
single dubs, foity-eight to the 
rupee— half dubs, ninety-six to 
the rupee, and the quarter dub« 
one hundred and ninety-two to the 
rupee. 

They will weigh as follows, viz, 
(Avoirdupoise) 
Double dubs 1 1,000 to the candy ot ^oolb. 
Single do. 22, coo to do. do. 

Half do. 41,000 10 do. do. 

Quart, do. 88,000 to do. do. 

Singledubtoi maundof25lb avoird. 1,100 
do. to 1 viss orsi do, 137J 
' do. to ipadalam or ^ viss do, 68j 
do. to 1 yabalam or | do do. 34) 
do. to 1 pump I do. do. 17-rV 
And in case the above copper 
poins, are issued at the presidency> 
&c. they are to measure with tli® 
star pagoda and fanam as follows, 
84 Double dubs to one pagoda. 

168 Single do. to one do. 

336 Halt do. to one do. 

073 Quarter do. to one do. 

229 Regulating do. to one dc^ 
whose denominations are inscribed on 
thein 


Thre» 
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Three single dubs and one regu- 
lating dub arcvequal to one fanann, 
six half dubs and one regulating 
dub are equal to one fanam, twelve 
quarter dubs and one regulating dub 
are equal tp one fanam. 

There are also issued the follow- 
ing coins, with their denomination 
inscribed on them in English, Per- 
sian, Gentoo, and Malabar. 

40 cash piece being 298 grains, or 
23 6 to the pound Avoirdupoise. 

20 Cdsh puce being 149 grains, or 
46 6 to the pound Avoirdupoise. 

10 cash piece being 74^ grains, or 
93 1 4 3 to the pound Avoirdupoise. 

5 cash piece bc'ing 37I grains, or 
187 to the pound Avoirdupoise. 

And 2§ cash pieces i8| grains, or 
375 tu the pound Avoirdupoise, 

The honourable the governor 111 
council has also deemed it expe- 
dient to issue a silver coinage of 
half and quarter pagodas of dollar 
silver fineness. 

I'he weights o£ which are as 
follows, VIZ. a silver half pagoda 
will weigh three hundred and 
twenty-six grains and one Imndred 
and eighty-seven two hundred and 
fifty-six parts of a grain English 
troy weight, and will be equal to 
one and thiee quarters of an Arcot 
rupee j and a silver quartei pagoda 
will weigh one hundred and sixty- 
thiee giains, one hqndred eighty- 
seven five hundred and twelve 
pait<j of a grain English tioy weigJit, 
and be equal to seven-eights of an 
Arcot rupee. 

(Published by order of the ho- 
nourable the governor in council ) 
G. G. Keble, 

Act. Chief Sec. to Govt. 
Fort St George, Nov. 28, 1807 

Regulation settling the relative 

Brevet Rank between the King^ 

and Coinpany's ojjicer^. 

July 10. — The following ex- 


tracts of a letter froui the honour- 
able the court of directors, under 
date the 23d of December, j 806, 
is published foV the information of 
the army. 

Par. 6th. As the promotion of 
lieutenant - colonel Bell, of the 
Madras artillery:, was a principal 
cause of the grievance complained 
of by the other lieutenant-tolonels 
in our service, arising froni the 
operations of his Majesty’s warrant 
consequent to that promotion — 
His royal highness theqommander- 
in-chief has signified his intention 
to recommend to his Majesty that 
all the lieutenant-colonels in his 
Majesty’s service, who have been 
promoted to the local rank of co- 
lonel in India, in consequence of 
having been superceded by colonel 
Bell, should rerurn to then former 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, on con* 
dition that the Court shall declare, 
that from the day preceding the 
date of lieutenant-colonel Bell’s 
promotion, no lieutenant - Colonel 
in our service shall be permitted to 
hold a higher rank by regimental 
promotions, than that of lieute- 
nant - colonel commandant, until 
he is promoted to the rank of co- 
lonel, by the general brevets grant- 
ed by his Majesty to the company’s 
lieufonant -colonels. 

We therefore direct that the 
commissions of colonel, granted 
to lieutenant-colonel Bell, and to 
all other lieutenant-colonels in our 
service, wlio may by regimental 
promotion have been subsequently 
promoted to the rank of colonel, 
be recalled, and that they be de- 
nominated I.ieutenant - colonels 
commandant ; but they are to enjoy 
all the advantages of the command 
of corps they have obtained in like 
manner, as if they held the rank, 
of colonel, 

8th. And for the entire removal 

ia 
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in future of all difficulties and 
embarrassments, of a nature si- 
milar to those which have occasion- 
ed the Jate dicussions, we direct 
that the following general regula- 
tions be established ; 

gth. That in future, when ^ 
vacancy occurs in the command 
,of a regiment of infantry, batta- 
lion of auillery, brigade of ca- 
valry, or the corps of engineers, 
the senior lieutenant-colonel, suc- 
ceeding to such command, shall 
not, in consequence, be promoted 
to the rank of colonel, but shall be 
called lieutenant -colonel com- 
mandant of the regiment, batta- 
lion, &c. &c until, by general 
brevet pi emotion in his Majesty’s 
army, he become entitled to be 
promoted to the rank of colonel, 
by the date of his commission, 
as lieutenant-colonel in the com- 
pany’s seivice. 

10 th. The lieutenant - colonel 
commandant is, however, to en- 
joy the same emoluments in every 
respect, in obtaining the com- 
mand of a regiment, &c &c. as 
he Would be entitled to if he had 
been promoted to the rank of 
colonel, under the regulations of 

nth. This regulation will com- 
pletely remove all causes of com- 
plaint in the king’s lieutenant colo- 
nels, regarding the promotion of 
officers of that rank m our ser- 
vice 3 and, it appears to us to be 
the most effectual mode of doing 
so 5 at the sjime time it will have 
the additional advantage of pre- 
venting all supercession among the 
lieutenant-colonels in our service 
by, the accidental promotion that 
has heretofore occasionally taki n 
pice of a junior lieutenant-colo- 
nel of one corps, before that of 
bis seniors in othei^ corps. 

-J2th. By the establishment of 
this regulation, we have reason to 


hope his Majesty’s warrant of April 
1S04, will be withdrawn as being 
no longer necessary. 

Regulation adjusting the relativt 
length of service between the 
officers of the Company's Ord- 
nance and Infantry, 

General Orders, 

Calcutta, Oct. 12. — Par. 183d. 
The relative length of service 
required from officers in the 
ordnance department, in propor- 
tion to the whole of their service 
in India, to entitle them to full 
pay on retirement, is established by 
your resolutions on the following 
principles. 

184th. Those who have been 
twenty-seven years on actual ser- 
vice in India, are required to have 
served fifteen years as ordnance 
officers. 

185th. Those of twenty-five 
years actual service in India, are 
required to have served eighteen 
years in the ordnance depart- 
ment. 

186th. Those of twenty -two 
years actual service in India, are 
required to have served twenty- 
years as ordnance officers. 

187th. We think, in these re- 
gulations, there is too great a dis- 
proportion to the different periods 
of service altogether m that re- 
quired in the ordnance department, 
and that the following may be sub- 
stituted : 

1 88th. Commissaries, or deputy 
commissaries, ot ordnance, not 
being commissioned officers, who 
have served, twenty- seven years 
altogether in India, must have 
served twelve jears in the ord- 
nance department. 

189th. I’hose who have served 
twenty-five years India alto- 
gether, must have been fourteen 
years ordnance officers. 

390th. 
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jgoth. Those who have served 
twenty-two years in India, must 
have been seventeen years in thp 
prdnance department. 

Regulation respecting the passage^- 
money of (^cirs proceeding to 
sea» 

Fort St. George, Oct. 13.— The 
honourable the governor in coun- 
cil is pleased to establish the fol- 
lowing regulation for the pay- 
ment of passage-money to officers 
proceeding to sea on duty. 

1 St. Every officer proceeding on 
duty on a ship of war, an India- ' 
man, or country ship, shall receive, 
during the period of time while he 
may continue on board of ship, 
an allowance, as passage-money, 
consisting of the difference between 
the half and full batta of his rank, 
and a pagoda each day exclusive of 
his Didinary garrison allowances. 

2d. Officers proceeding on India- 
men, or country ships, shall pay 
the whole amount of their passage- 
money to the captains of those 
ships, in consideration of which 
the captains shall be required to 
supply those officers with accom- 
modation, and a suitable table. 

3d. Officers proceeding on a ship 
of war, shall make such an arrange- 
ment as may’be piacticable on the 
subject of their table, with the of- 
ficeis of the ward-room. 

4th. List of the officers pro- 
ceeding on duty as above, shall be 
submitjcd to the governor in coun- 
cil, by the quarler-master-general 
of the army, in order that autho- 
rity may be given to the military 
auditor-general for pas.sing charge 
for advance ef passage- money to 
such an extent as the government 
shall consider to be expedient. 

5th. This regulation shall not be 
understood to apply to officers re- 
luming to England on duty. 


Regulation adjusting the pay of 

officers under suspension. 

Dec. 3. — Par. 2. Having taken 
into our consideration the situation 
pf military officers, who have been 
it different timessuspended from the 
company’s service by our govern- 
ments abroad, without previous 
trial by a court martial, in regafrd 
to their claims to pay during such 
suspension j and being of opinion 
that it would be desirable, that 
some fixed rule should be esta- 
blished in order to remove the 
doubts that have hitherto been 
entertained upon the subject, we 
have resolved that officers in the 
predicament above - mentioned, 
shall be considered as entitled to 
the pay only of the military' rank 
they held at the time of their being 
suspended by order X)f our govern- 
ments from the time they were so 
suspended until we shall come to a 
final determination upon the cases 
of the officers referred to our con- 
sideration, provided we shall be 
satisfied that na necessary delay in 
our proceeding to a decision has 
been occasioned by fhe officers 
themselves. 

Regulations relaiivt to Cadets. 

General Orders. 

Fort St George, July 14 — The 
right honourable the governor in 
council has been pleased to esta- 
blish the following regulations, tor 
the disembarkation, reception, and 
charge of gentlemen cadets arriving 
at the presidency from Europe. 

1st. The commanders oi’ the 
honourable company’s 'sbips^ casting 
anchor m the roads, shall be re- 
quired to furnish, by the return 
of Catamaran, a signed list of the 
number and names of cadets on 
board for the several presidencies, 
that boats may be dispatched for 
their accommodation j and no ca- 
dets 
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dets shall be allowed to land, un- 
til a noo-commihsioned ofEcer is 
sent on board to receive them and 
their baggage, and to conduct them 
to ihe place prepaied for their re- 
ceptiofi. 

2d The ' gentlemen cadets fSi 
this ebiablishment when landed, 
(if no officer of the cadet company 
is present) will he placed under the 
charge of anofij(er, who will be 
ordered for that dut) by the com- 
mander in-chiet, — through him 
only will they receive any advances 
of pa} • he will, under the instruc- 
tion of the adjutant-general, regu- 
late their pi oceeamgs while detained 
at the presidency, and see the ne- 
cessaiy arrangements promptly and 
properly made for their march to 
Cuddalore, 

3d Cadets for the other presi- 
dencies, landed at Fort St. George, 
will be undi^r the imniecliale con- 
troul of tlie town - major duiing 
their detention. 

4th, The master attendant has 
'been instructed to make the neces- 
531 y communications to the honour- 
able company’s ships, and he will 
dispatch the lists of cadets, when 
received, to the town-niajoi, who 
will indent for the requisite num- 
ber of boats, and detach a non- 
commissioned officer to each ship, 
to receive and conduct the gentlc- 
pien cadets to the adjutant-general’s 
office. 

BY OOVERNMFNT. 

Fort St. Geoige, Aug. 23, — The 
honourable the governor ni coun- 
cil IS pleased to publish to the army 
the following extract of a letter 
recently received from the honour- 
able the court of diiectors, dated 
6th April, 1808. 

5th. ** Jn consequence of the 
representation of the Bengal go- 
yerpaipnt setting foith the very 


reprehensible conduct of the ca* 
dets at the institution at Baraset 
in refusing to study the native 
languages, we have deemed it 
adviseable to establish certain re- 
gulations for their leaving Eng- 
land. 

full. We have accordingly 
tiansmittecl you a number in the 
packet, a copy of the terms on 
which young men are admitted 
into our military service, and to 
which we require their assent be- 
fore we appoint them. 

yihf The cadets have like- 
wise delivered to them, a copy 
of the articles of war, and you 
will observe in the terms alluded 
to that the cadet is lequired upon 
his arrival in India to sign a de- 
claration that he has frequently 
and attentively perused the articles 
of wai during the voyage out, and 
that in the event of his having 
neglected to peruse them, he is 
not to be entitled to his pay, or to 
be consideied on the strength of 
the army until he deliveis to the 
government a written declaiation 
that he has carefully peiused the 
same. 

8th We inclose also a copy 
of the declaration signed by the 
cadets upon their being appointed, 
and we trust the measures now 
adopted will efiectually suppress 
that spirit of msuboidi nation which 
has manifested itself among the 
cadets at the institution established 
at Baraset, and tend to check a 
similar disposition in the cadets 
at your presidency, as none will 
in future pioceed to India 
without being fully apprized 
of the nature of their appoint- 
ment, and the rules and orders 
to which they are expected to sub- 
mit, but, if contrary to our hope 
and expectation, any of the cadets 
filiould evince a disposition to in- 
subor^^ 
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subordination, we direct that you 
cxerci&e the authority with which 
you are invested, by the suspend- 
ing or dismissing them our service 
as tlie case may require, and that 
you immediately order those who 
may be dismissed to return to 
England at their own expense.” 

Terms on which Persons are ad- 
mitted as Cadets into the Mili- 
tary Seivice oj' the Honour able 
United East- India Company, 

The cadet (upon Ins being 
approved of by the committee of 
shipping) will be ranked accord- 
ing to his actual depaiture from 
England, so that the sooner he 
proceeds to India, the higher his 
yank will be above those who 
may be appointed in the course 
pf the same season as him<?elf. 

** On bis arrival at the presi- 
dency to which he is appointed, 
he will enter into pay as a cadet, 
at four shillings and two-pence per 
day, and promoted to a commis- 
sion in the company’s army, 
according to his seniority m 
the list of rank above alluded to, 
provided he shall not have for- 
feited his claim to such promotion 
by any disobedience of the court’s 
ordeis, or misconduct during his 
paa^age out. 

If the cadet should wish to 
be accommodated at the com- 
piander’s table during the voyage 
out, he will be inquired to pay 
into -, the hands of Mr. Chatfield, 
the company’s payrniaster, the 
sum of 1 iOl. for his accommoda- 
tion, being Q5L for the command- 
er, and 15/. for the owners of 
the ship. Rut if he should pre- 
fer being acconim dated at the 
jthird mate’s mess, ’lie will then 
have to pay in the sum of 70/. 
being 55/. for the third mate, 
^nd fifteen for the owners. Should 
the cadet, rafter he has taken his 


passage, neglect going in the ship, 
the commander or third mate, will 
be entitled to retain one moiety 
of the passage- money paid in on 
Iheii account, but the other moi- 
My, and the 15/. paid in on ac- 
^unt of the owneis, will be re- 
served tow'ardh his subsequent con- 
veyance, or returned to the cadet, 
should he resign his appointment 
before his departure from England. 
It is fuither expected, that the 
cadet will, upon his arrival m 
india, confprm stiictly to all the 
rules and regulations of the insti- 
tutions established at the presi- 
dency, to which he is appointed, 
for the instruction of the cadets, 
and that he will endeavoui to 
qualify himself for his futuie situ- 
ation, by protessional acquirements 
and by the attainment of a know- 
ledge of the languages of the 
countiy : in failure of which he 
will render himself liable to be 
dismissed the service, and ordered 
back to England at his own ex- 
pen.se 

The cadet, upon his appear- 
ing before tlie committee, will 
be fuinished with a copy of the 
articles of war for the company’s 
seivice, and he is hereby informed 
that upon his arrival in India he 
will be required to sign a decla- 
ration, that he has frequently and 
attentively perused the same du- 
ring the voyage out j and in the 
event of his having neglected to 
peruse them, he will not be en- 
titled to his pay, or considered 
as on tlie strength of tlie army, 
umtil such written declaration is 
given in to the governor. 

And whereas it has been 
represented to the court of direc- 
tors by the governments abroad, 
that many of the cadets at (;he 
institutions have manifested,a se- 
rious disposition to insubordination 
towards 
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towards their superiors, and have 
been guilty of gross irregularities 
and ungentleman«Jike conduct to- 
wards each other^ the cadet is 
hereby informed that, on his arri- 
val in India, he is subject to ixngk 
tial law.” 

At a Court of Directors held on 
JFednesday the January ^ 

1808. 

Resolved, — That the com- 
manders be likewise restrained 
from demanding or taking more 
than ninety-five pounds from any 
assistant surgeon or cadet,who shall 
be accommodated at their table 
during the outward-bound voyage 
to India, by the commander’s con- 
sent, or in consequence of the orders 
of the court of directois, or com- 
mittee of shipping, and that the 
sum of ninety-five pounds be ex- 
clusive of the passage - money, 
which will be paid the owners, 
by the company for assistant sur- 
geons and cadets. 

** That if it should be more 
convenient to any assistant sur- 
geon or cadet, proceeding to In- 
dia, to be accommodated in the 
third mate’s mess than at the cap- 
tain’s table, a sum not exceeding 
fifty-five pounds, to be taken for 
such accommodation, and if the 
third mate, should directly or 
indirectly, either demand or re- 
ceive a larger sum than the above, 
he be fined treble the amount of 
the excess, for tlxe use of Poplar 
hospital ; and that such .fine be 
deducted from his wages, or his 
account of private trade, as the 
court of directors may hereafter 
be pleased to direct.” 

^ (Signed) W. Ramsay, 

Secretary. 

At a Court of Directors^ held on 
IVkdnesday the Qth June, 1 804. 
Resolved, — That upon the 
friends of each cadet paying the 


regulated amounf of his passage- 
money to the conqpany’s paymaster, 
such cadet be required to sign a 
declaration upon i^our, that he 
has not paid or Caused to be paid, 
n(£ will not pay or cause to be paid, 
eimer directly or indirectly, by him- 
self or by any person on his behalf, 
any fuither sum for his accom- 
modation, either, to the com- 
mander or mate, than those pre- 
scribed by the court’s regula- 
tions. 

That in the event of its ap- 
pearing at any future time, that 
a further sum shall have been paid 
by or for any cadet, such cadet 
be placed at the bottom uf the 
list of rank of the season in which 
he was appointed, and 

That these last - mentioned 
regulations be piinted and deliver- 
ed to each cadet, upon his appear- 
ing before the committee of ship- 
ping to be approved. ’ 

(Signed) W. Ramsay, 

• Secietary. 

At a court of directors held on 

JFednesday the 30th July, tiSOS. 

Resolved, — That any person 
who shall in future be nominated 
to a situation, ei^ier civil or mi- 
litary in the service of this com- 
pany, and who shall have obtained 
such nomination, either directly 
or indirectly, by purchase or agree- 
ment to purchase, through the 
medium of an agent, or other 
person, shall be rejected, and 
the person so nominated shiR be 
rendered incapable of holding afiy 
situation whatsoever in the com- 
pany’s service 5 and, in the even^ 
of any person having obtained 
an appointment in the manner 
before stated, and proceeded to 
India previous to its being dis- 
covered, such person shall be 
dismissed die company’s service. 
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and orderfd bac^ 4b Englai^d, and 
ehail also be rendered incapable 
of holding any situation whatso- 
ever in the cojipan/s service.” 
(SiguedjP^ jy . Ramsay, 

^ Secret|pr. 

Copy of the Declaration sigrieii 
hy the Cadets when they are 
appointed. 

We whose names are here- 
unto snbscnbed d<$ acknowledge 
that we have received a copy of 
the a|ticles of war for the military 
service of the honourable united 
East India Company, and we fur- 
ther declare, that we are willing 
to serve the said Company upon 
the terms which were delivered 
to us at the time of our admission, 
and will suictly conform to all 
the rules, orders, and regulations 
which have been, or may be esta- 
blished by the honourable court 
ot directors, or tlie governor in 
council at the presidency to which 
we are respectively appointed as 
cadet'».” 

The commander-in-chief is re- 
quested to give the necessary orders 
for ascertaining, in the manner 
prescribed by the honourable 
couit of directors, whether the 
gentlemen cada|| who arrived at 
this piesidency by the late fleet, 
have regularly per^ised the articles 
of war, as directed by the honour- 
able court. 

CALCUTTA GOVERNMENT BANK. 

St 

PiMc Department.— The ho- 
nour^e the court of diiectors 
having been pleased to appiove 
of the establislimviit of a bank 
at tbi^> presid^mcy, and wdl» a 
view ul Its being invested with 
all the privileges and immuuiMes 
usually granted to corporations 
legally erected in England, the 
honourable court having obtained 


from the legislature the necessary 
powers to that effect, the follow^ 
ing plan of a bank is published for 
general information. 

1. A bank shall be established 
^Calcutta on the 1st January, 
W09, to be denominated the bank 
of Bengal, and ^hail be incorpo- 
rated for a .term of seven years, 
under a charter to be granted for 
this purpose by the governor-gene- 
ral in council, by virtue of the 
authority vested in him by tlie 
act of George the third, section 
2d, chap. 68, 

2. The bank shall be, established 
on a capital of 50,000,000 of 
sicca rupees, to be divided into 
500 shares, of 10,000 sicca rupees 
each. 

3. One hundred shares of 
1,000,000 of sicca rupees shall 
be subscribed for by government, 
and four hundred shares by indi- 
viduals. 

4. The bank shall be managed 
by nine directors, three of whom 
shall be nominated by the gover- 
nor-general in council, and six 
shall be appointed by the individual 
proprietors of the bank. The 
directors, previously to entering 
upon their charge, shall be sworn 
before the governor-general in 
council, to a faithful discharge of 
the trust reposed in them. 

5. The SIX diiectors to be ap- 
pointed by the proprietors, shall 
be elected by ballot at a geneial 
meeting of proprietors) to be held 
at the bank, on Thursday the 15th 
of December next. 

6. No person shall be eligible 
as a director (except the three 
directors nominated by govern- 
ment) who shall not possess at 
least one share in the bank. 

7. Armenians, Native, and 
others* holding shares in the bank, 
shall be considered eligible as di- 
rectors. 
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rectors, u^er the condition pre- 
scribed in ihe foregoing clause. 

8. Two of the directors ap- 
Jiointed by the propne;:ors shall 
be changed annually, and after the 
second year, shall go out by rofiin* 
tion, so that no director may be 
continued in tlie situation above 
three years. 

g. At the expiration of the 
first year, two of the six directors 
shall go out by lot, and two of 
the remaining four at the expira- 
tion of the second year, in the 
same manner. 

10. The subsequent changes 
shall take" place by rotation as 
above specified, but the proprietors 
shall be at libeity to re-elect any 
former director after the expiration 
of one year from the time of his 
secession from the direction. 

11. The propiietors shall also 
be at liberty to remove any of 
their own directors by a plurality 
of votes for misconduct at any 
time during the period of their 
appointment. 

12. Government will remove 
their own directors periodically, if 
they shall think it r^ecessary or 
proper, but as they are proposed 
tb be official appointments, it is to 
be presumed, that no individual 
is likely to continue in the direc- 
tion for so long a period as to ac- 
quire any undue influence. 

13. In the event of the death, 
removal, or resignation of one of 
the six directors, a meeting of the 
proprietors shall be called, within 
fifteen days, for the puipose of 
electing a successor, who shall be 
appointed to act as a director for the 
unexpired period which his prede- 
cessor was to have served. 

14. The three government direc- 
tors shall be certain public officer^ 
VIZ. a member of the board of 
revenue, or boaid of trade, one 


of the secretaries of the govern- 
ment, or the accountant-general, 
or deputy accountant-general for 
the time being, d||/ such other 
officers as govelhment may think 
proper to nominate. 

15. The diiectors, when ap- 
pointed, shall proceed to elect their 
own president, and to appoint a 
secretary and treasurer, and such 
other officers as may be found 
necessary, but the annual expense 
of the establishment shall be limit- 
ed in the first instance to the sura 
of sicca rupees 30,000, and this 
amount shall mot be exceeded, 
except with the sanction of the 
proprietors to be obtained at a ge- 
neral meeting 

}6. Each share shall entitle the 
proprietor to a vot^* as far as five 
shales j but beyond fi\e, not less 
than two shares shall be necessary 
to give a vote 5 and no individual 
or company shall be allowed to 
hold more than ten shares, or to 
have more than seven votes. 

17 . Government shall not be 
considered as having a right to vote 
on any questions relating to the 
appointment or removal of the six 
directors, nor on any question con- 
cerning the interior management 
of the bank. 

18. After the first s?x months, 
no person shall be allowed to vote 
at any general meeting of propri- 
etors, who shall not have possessed 
and duly registered the share or 
shares, (on account of wh||| he 
may claim the right to vot* for 
a period of three months at the 
least. 

ig. At the first meeting of the 
proprietors, the list of siibsciibers 
shall be produced by the treasurer 
of the bank to determine the light 
of voting, and at all subsequent 
meetings, a similar list shall be 
produced by the diiectors. 

on 
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20. In case of absence, propri- 
etors shall be allotved to vote by 
proxy, the proxy prodacrng a cer- 
tificate under the signature of the 
proprietor, autl|onziiig him to vote 
on his behalf, an^ all such certi- 
ficates shall be preserved among the 
records of the bank. 

21. Certificates shall be granted 
under the signal uie of the direc- 
tors for the shares in the bank, 
and such shares shall be considered 
transferable by endorsement, pro- 
vided lhat the transfer be noti- 
fied, and registered in the bank- 
book. 

22. The directoi%hall be com- 
petent to make suA bye laws or 
rules for the management of the 
business of the bank, and for the 
conduct of their officers, as fcay 
appear to them necessaiy, provided 
that such rules be not repugnant to 
the principles on which the bank is 
constituted. 

23. Thiee directors, at the least, 
shall be considered necessary to 
form a boaid, and in case of an 
equal division of votes of the mem- 
bers present, the president shall 
have a casting vote. 

24. In the event of the absence 
of the president, from sickness, or 
other cause, he s^all be allowed to 
nominate any one of the directors 
to preside for him during such ab- 
sence, and the acting president 
shall be competent to exercise all 
the functions appertaining to the 
situation of president. 

25. The president shall be ap- 
pointe#for one year only, but may 
be re-elected by a vote of the di- 
rectors. 

26. Three of the directors shall 
officiate alternately for one week, 
for the dispatch of the current bu- 
siness, and the general superiuten- 
dence of the tmk; and the sig- 
natures Of tliree directois shall be 


considered necessary to aU accounts, 
deeds, obligations, and . other pa<« 
pars of the bank requiring' attes- 
tation. 

27 . The ofl^ce of secretary and 
treasured shall be held by the samt 
pjSipon, who, previously to receiv- 
ing charge of it, shall be required 
to give a security, in a sum not 
less than 50,000 sicca rupees. The 
native treasurer, or khazanchy, 
shall alsd^ give security to an equal 
amount. 

28. The secretary and treasurer, 
the head accountant, and the na- 
tive khazanchy, shall be suborn to 
a faithful discharge of their trust, 
before the governor - general ia 
council 5 or, should the khazanchy 
be of that description of persons, 
who are exempted from taking aa 
oath, by the regulations of the go- 
vernor-general in council, he shall 
be declared to sign a solemn decla- 
ration to the same effect. 

2Q. The book of the bank shali 
be balanced every six months, viz, 
on the 30th of April and 31st of 
October of each year ; and a state- 
ment of the bali\nce, attested by 
a majority of the directors,, shall 
at each period be submitted to go- 
vernment. ‘.w 

30. Government shall li^ve 
right to call from time to timo 
for any information respecting the 
affaiis of the bank, which it may 
deem proper j and also to require 
the production of all books and. 
papers relating thereto, or 

point any officer 01 officers of* go- 
vernment to inspect them. 

31. The first dividend shall be 
made on the 1 st of July, I 8 O 9 y 
and after that date, a dividend shall 
be made every six months, viz. 
on the 1 st of January and the 1 st 
of July. 

32. The rate of the dividend 
shall be determined by the direc- 
tors 
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tors upon tbe grcmnd of the actual 
proStf of the bduk, during the 
period for Which such dividend 
shall be made. 

3S. All unclaimed dividends shall 

held in deposit, patyable on de* ^ 
mand, and the directors shall 
be at liberty to appropriate such 
dividends to the payment of de- 
mands on the bank. 

34. Should any propriety, how- 
ever, who may have incurred a debt 
to the bank, fail in his engage- 
ments, the directors shall be at 
liberty to apprqpnate any dividends 
which ma^ l^ave become due to 
such proprietor at any period ante- 
cedent to the failure io his engage- 
ment, or which may afterwards 
become due to him, until the debt 
be discharged. 

35. Thfe notes of the bank shall 
b# issued in sums not less than ten 
rupees, nor exceeding 1 0,090, and 
they shall be received (under cer- 
tain conditions and limitations) in 
all ^yments to be made to gc^ern- 
ment at their general treasury, and 
other offices at the presidency ; 
1)ut not at any of the provincial 
treasuries, except with the express 
permission of the governor-general 
in counlH. 

38. The* following general rules 
art prescribed for the conduct of 
the directors. 

37. They shall not grant any 
loans for a period exceeding three 
months, and they shall not renew 
any* loans, but regularly receive 
paymbot of the amount. 

38. They shall not chaige inte- 
rest} or discount bills, at a higher 
rate of interest than twelve, per 
cent, per annum. 

39. They shall not make any 
advances on loans to government 
to an amount exceeding in the ag- 
gregate ar any time the sum of 
sicca lupees 5,00,000. 


40. They shall not grant any 

loans to an individual, or company, 
tp an amount exceeding at any 
given time the sum^ ^cca* rupees 
i,J 0,000. ^ 

41. Th^ shall not grant any 
loans on the deposit of bank cer- 
tificates, nor on tlie security of 
i^dh, or other real p^*operty. 

42. They shall be at liberty to 
purchase the public securities at 
any future period at tbeir discre- 
tiooi, provided that the government 
paper in their possession never ex- 
ceed, at any One time, the sum of 
sicca rupees 2.^^, 000, in addition 
tp the amount, Wliich rhe bank may 
be required to deposit with govern- 
ment, as a secunty for the credit 
giveu to the bank by the receipt 
of its notes at the public tiea- 
suries. 

43. The dirtetors shall be re- 
stricted |rom conti acting debts \j>y 
bond, bill, note, or otherwise, to 

amount exceeding the capital 
stock of fifty lacks , and if such 
debts shall be contracted, the di- 
regtors contracting them sliaii .be 
responsible for the excess in therr 
individual capacities } but absent, 
or dissenting, directors shall not be 
responsible, prov^ed that they 
giv e notice ta the proprietoi s at a 
general meeting to be s||pumoned 
for the parpbse. 

44 The directors shall receive 
deposits of bullion, jewels, and 
other articles of value which can 
be easily kept } such deposits to 
be restored on demand to tljif pro- 
prleter. 

45. The. directors shall also re- 
ceive deposits o7 cash, and keep 
running accouqts with mercbant.s 
and otjier individuals; but they 
shall not be at liberty to make any 
advances bn such a<^ount, or to 
grant any loans without adequate 
security, such as company’s paper 
(blank 
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(blank or specifically endorsed) 
to an amount at least equal to the 
loan i or on bullion, plate, jewels, 
or general goods, not perishable^ 
or liable to gt’eat alteration in the 
value. No advance, however, shall 
be made on gooda to an amount 
exceeding one-half of their esti- 
mated value. 

46. Should any person overdraw 
his account with the bank, he shall 
be liable to the payment of a fine 
of one per cent, on the amount of 
his draft, which shall be charged 
in his account, and the draft shall 
be at the same time rejected. This 
rule shall not, ho*ver, be en- 
forced, if such person shall have 
deposited security, and received 
the permission of the directors to 
draw upon the bank. 

47 . Should the treasurer allow 
any person to overdraw his account, 
he (the trOasurei) shall be person- 
ally responsible for the excess, 

48. The bank shall be consi- 
deied as absolutely precluded from 
trade, and any directors infringing 
this fuudamenlal rule, shall be li- 
able to dismissal, and to such other 
penalties as it may be found prac- 
ticable to enforce, but this restric- 
tion shall not be considered as pre- 
cluding the directors from receiving 
articles of , merchandize in deposit 
as security for loans, as specified in 
clause 45. 

49 . The bank shall not be al- 
lowed to act as agents or brokers 
for the purchase or sale of com- 
pany’s paper, or goods, or property 
of any kind ; but this prohibition 
shall not be considered as applying 
to the sale of paper, or other pro- 
perty, which may be pledged to 
them as security for loans. 

5(>. The principal officers of the 
bank, the secretaiy and treasurer, 
the head accountant, and the na- 
tive khazanchy, shall also be re- 


stricted from trade •, nor shall thesa 
officers be allowed to act as agents 
or brokers, or to engage in any 
separate business whatever, but 
they shall strictly eonfine them- 
selves to their duty as officers of 
tbs bank. 

51. The directors shall not be 
at, liberty to grant any new loans, 
or to discount bills, when the cash 
in hand may not amount to one- 
third of the amount of the notes, 
and other claims outstanding payable 
on demand. 

52. The business of the bank 
shall be confined as much as poa* 
sible to discounting bills of ex- 
change and offier bills, ^nd to 
granting loans for short periods 
(adequate security being taken in 
every instance) for (he accommo- 
dation of merchants, and the gene- 
ral convenience of the public. 

53. The directors shall berequired 
to submit annually to the propri- 
etors, on the first Monday in June, 
a general acaouiit of the trans- 
actions of the bank, for the pre- 
ceding year, to be closed on the 
30th of April, and they shall ac- 
company it with such a report as 
may be necessary for tbeir infor- 
mation. A copy of the account 
and report, attested by the direc- 
tors, IS to be transmitted annually 
to government, on, or before, the 
15th of June. 

54. A general meeting of the 
proprietors shall be held for taking 
into consideration the account and 
report alluded to in the preceding 
clause, and any three directors 
shall be at liberty, at all times, 
to summon a meeting of proprietors 
Tor any special purpose, giving not 
less than fifteen days notice in the 
Calcutta Gazette. 

55. Should the conduct of a 
director, or any transaction at Ibe 
bank, or other ciicumstance appear 

I* 
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to the proprietors (or to any num- 
ber of them) \o render a general 
meeting of proprietor^ necessary or 
expedient, they shall be at liberty 
(provided the Climber be not less 
thi^n ten) to summon a general 
meeting, by giving fifteen day4^ 
notice in the Calcutta Gazette. 

50, Should the conduct of any 
of the government directors appear 
to the proprietors on any occasion 
of so objectionable a nature as to 
render it unsafe or improper, that 
such director or directors should bo 
continued in so important a trust, 
they shall be at liberty to represent 
the circumstances of the case to the 
governor general in council, who 
will either order the removal of the 
director or directors, or take such 
other measures for the satisfaction 
of the proprietors as may appear to 
him jus^ and proper. 

57 . l^hould It hereafter be deem- 
ed advisable to increase the capital 
stock of the bank, the proprietors 
shall be allowed to subscribe for the 
additional stock, in proportion to 
the interest winch they respectively 
hold in the bank at the time, but 
should they not avail themselves of 
this option, a public subscription 
will be opened for the purpose of 
raising the funds which may be re- 
quired. 

58. The foregoing plan differing 
in several respects Irom the plan 
under which the original subscrip- 
tion was made, the present propri- 
etors shall be at liberty to witlidraw' 
from the establishment, on their 
signifying their wish to do so on or 
before the 20th of November tiext, 
by a letter, to be addressed to the 
secretary to the bank •, and propri- 
etors so withdrawn, shall receive 
payment of theirsub<^criptions, with 
inioiest at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum, to the 1st of December 
fiext, when such payment will be 


made at the bank to the party dr 
his constituted attorney. 

5Q, In order to provide for fil- 
ling up the shares which may re- 
main unoccupied by parties so with- 
drawing themselves, applications jn 
writing will be received by the se- 
cretary to the bank, for such shaies 
On 01 before the 15th November 
next ; and the parties applying 
shall be admitted to subscribe even- 
tually in the order in which their 
applications may be received. 

d'O. Subscriptions which may be 
receivable under the foregoing 
clause, shall be paid into the bank, 
on the 30th of November next, 
in one gross sum, or the sum 
of 10,000 sicca rupees for each 
share. 

Published by order of the right 

honourable the governor-general 

in council. m 

Thos. Brown. 

Chief Sec. to Govt. 


Seringapatam Prixe-Money, 

Madias, Aug. 20. — The ho- 
nouiable the goyeinor in council 
has been pleased to re^^olve, that 
a dividend of Seringapatam prize- 
money, arising from the value of 
captured oidnance and stoics, and 
from the balance^ of prize-pro- 
perty due by the prize-agents, 
shall be is>ued in the followiirg 
proportions corresponding with 
those distributed at Seringapa- 
tam, 

Of a Share, Pa^oda^ 
Naig, sepoy, trumpeier, 
drummer, black doctor, 
pioneer, gunlascar, and 
authorized puckally, 

2-3 Js ol - • - - - 1 It' 

Havildar and 2d fmdal ' 
of gun labcars, - - 1 18 

Jemidar, standard bear- 
er, and 1st tinddl of 
gunlascars, - - - . g 36 

Subidar and syrang of 
guulascars, - - - - 6 108 

Corpoiai^, 
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Of a Share f 

Corporal, trumpeter, 
drummer and private 
Europeani, n - - - i 
Serjeant, * 

Serjeant-msjo^, sub<on- 
ductor, sub-assistant 

surgeon, and park ser- 


- .... 

Warrant officer: compre- 
hend) pg, Quarter-master 
of dragoons, conductor 
of stores, and provost 

marshal, 

Subaltern : comprehend- 
ing, lieutenant, cornet, 
lieutenant fire worker, 
ensign, assistant sur- 
geon, adj utant and quar- 
ter master, with com- 
missions only as such. 
Captain, surgeon, brigade 
major aid - de - camp, 
chaplain and paymaster , 
of parts of the army. - 
Major, deputy adjutant- 
general, deputy quar- 
ter - master • general, 
judge-advocate general, 
paymaster of the army, 
head surgeon of the 
army, principal agent 
for cavalry supplies, 
deputy commissaiy-gc- 
neral of ordnance, pay- 
master and commissary 
of the Bombay armv, 
Superintending field 
surgeon of the Bombay 
army, superinceodant of 
supplies, captain Mal- 
colm commanding the 
Nizam*s contingent, - 
Lieutenant colonel, ad- 
jutant general, and 
quarter master gene- 
ral to the Bombay ar* 

my, 

Colonel, - - • - - 
General officers on the 
staff, - . - - - . 1 
Major general Floyd, se- 
cond in command of 
the army, and com- 
manding the cavalry, 
l-gd more than - - 
The commander-in-chief, 
one - eighth of the 
whole, - • • . • 

VoL. 10. 


Pagoda " The following are the corps, &:c. 
entitled to share. 

jg 1st. The troops composing the 
g5 detachments under the command 
of lieutenant-colonels Rrown and 
1 ^, who above the Ghauts 
- oh the 5th May, 1793, or who 
^ were left on duty in garrison be- 
low the Ghauts, captured from 
the enemy. 

2d. The Bombay Grenadier 
battalion. 

3d. Individuals, whose claims on 
the prize fund have been admitted 
by the supreme government, and 
by the government of Fort St. 
1080 George. 

The governor in council has 
been pleased to establish the fol- 
. lowing arrangement for the dis- 
tribution:- 

All commissioned European 
officers entitled to share as above, 
the agents of such officers returned 
to Europe, the heirs or adminis- 
trators of such as are deceased, 
to transmit abstracts in duplicate 
for their respective shares of prize 
money to the board of officers 
assembled at Fort St. George. 

The board of officers after com- 
paring those abstracts with the 
original prize rolls, will pass, by 
the signature of their secretary, 
1^20 abstracts for payment, 

deducting all advances of prize 
property, which may already have 
been made to the claimant, and 
c g return the abstract so passed to 
10 person by whom it was trans- 

* mitted, who will present it for pay- 
ay, 000 ment to the nearest military pay- 
master. The duplicate abstracts 
to be retained by the board of offi- 
cers for the purpose of being an- 
36,000 nexed as vouchers to their final 
settlement of the prize accounts. 

Officers commanding stations, 
S*4*9®7 i^rpg or detachments, (or such 

officers 

t T 
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officers to whom the duty parti- 
cularly belongs) to make out du- 
plicate abstracts for the European 
non-commissioned, privates, &c. 
and for the Native commissioned, 
non-cornmissioned, privates. Sec* 
now alive and m the seivice, who 
may be entitled to, shaie in the 
piesent dividend of Seringapatam 
prize money j such abstiacts to 
be transmitted to the board of 
officers, who will pass them for 
payment, as above diiected, and 
return one of them to the officeis 
by whom they were transmitted, 
who will draw the amount truni 
paymasters, and distribute it 
amongst the claimants. 

Committees of European officeis 
to be assembled at^ eveiy station 
for the puipose of investigating 
the claims of soldiers invalided, 
pensioned, or discharged, and of 
ascertaining the nearest heirs of 
deceased soldiers, who were en- 
titled to participate in Seii^gapa- 
tam prize. The proceedings of 
those committees ,are to be sub- 
mitted to commanding officers of 
stations, by whom they will be 
transmitted, with abstracts in dii- 
pheafe, lor the amount of the 
claims, w'hich shall be recognized 
by the committee, to the board 
of officei*s at the picsiilency, who 
will pass and return the abstracts 
for payment, in the manner above 
directed. 

In order to secure the public 
from being exposed to loss by the 
introduction of hciitious claims, it 
is particularly directed, in making 
out the abstracts, and the pro- 
ceedings of committees specified 
in the two last paiagraph^, that 
the greatest attention be paid 
to the inberiion of every kind of 
information which may tend to 
establish the claim of each indir 


vidual ; where a certificate or 
other official document, shewing 
the right of an individual to 
share m the Seiingapatam prize, is 
produced, the transmission there- 
of along with the abstiaots will 
be sufficient to establish the claim, 
unless It can be pioved that the 
claimant afterwards desei ted from 
the service j but where such docu- 
ments aie wanting, the oaths 
of res|>ectnble persons may be 
taken in support of the claim, and 
the following particulars, pr such 
of them as can be collected, 
must be inserted in the abstracts, 
and in the proceedings of com- 
mittees, viz 

In the case of a soldier now 
alive, \vho may still belong to 
the effective establishment, who 
has been transfeired from one 
corps to another, or who may ha\e 
been invalided, pensioned, or dis- 
charged, notice must be taken of 
his name, lank, corps, company, 
and number, as he stood on the 
rolls at the period of the capture of 
Seringapatam, and if he should 
afterwards have been removed from 
corps to corps, or been invalided, 
pensioned, or dicharged, tho 
date of such casualty must be 
inserted 

In the case of claims made by 
the heirs of deceased soldiers, the 
particulais (legarding the deceas- 
ed,) as stated in the preceding 
paiagraph, will generally be re- 
quited to be inserted ki the pro- 
ceedings of the committees 5 as 
also the date of decease, the name 
of the heir, and the nature of re- 
lationship entitling him (or her) 
to claim the property, with the 
place of his (or her) present resi- 
dence. 

Military paymasters are hereby 
directed te discharge all abstracu 

for 
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for Seringapatam prize money, 
whirh shall have been passed for 
payment by the board of oflicers 
assembled at Fort St George, and 
to tiansmit them to the military 
paymaster geneial, who will bring 
them to account in a book to be 
opened under the head of Se- 
ringapatam prize.” 


On a subject of so much im- 
poitance to the inteiests of the 
pdblic and a considerable part of 
the army, the honourable the go- 
^vefnor in council trusts, that the 
utmost attention will be paid to 
the foregoing orders, by all officers 
who may be tailed upon to carry 
them into effect. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


BENGAL. 


June, 1807. 

Mr. R. W. Cox, commissioner for 
tuperiniendmg the settlement in the 
ceded and conquered provinces. 

Mr. H. S. G Tucker, do. do. 

Mr. j^W, Sherer, sccrciary, and account- 
ant to board of commissioners lor do. 

Mr. J. fortescue, lub-sccrctary, and 
sub>adcountant to do. 

Mr. W. B* Bayley, Persian and Hin- 
doosunee translator to the commis- 
sion. 

Ctpt. J. Baillie, resident at Lucknow. 

AUGUST. 

Hon. J. E. Elliot, private stcrctaiy to 
the right honourable the governor 
general. 

Sir G. H. Barlow, chief judge of the 
courts of Sudder Adawlet, &c. &c. 

Sjr G. H. Barlow, president ol the board 
of revenue. 

J. Lumsden, esq. president of the board 
ol trade. 

Mr. C. Lloyd, collector at Moradabad# 

Mr. W. J, Srfnds, do. at Bareilly. 

Mr. A. Ross, do. at Allahabad. 

Mr. G. Barnett, assistant to collector 
of Dacca. 

Mr. G. Udoey, member of the board of 
trade. 

Mr. J. Taylor, attorney to the honour- 
able company* 

SEPTEMBER. 

Mr. Sa1ter» register provincial court of 
appeal, &c. Benarrs. 

Mr. D Scott, register to the court at 
Goruckpore. ^ 

Mr. C. W. Gardiner, assistant to the 
secretary to government. 

Mn G. Stddons, assisunt to the secreuiy 
to the board of trade. . 

Mr. W. H. Trant, assistant to secretary 
to the board of commission, in the 
ceded provinces. 

Mr. £* Parker, collector. of Jesiore. 


Mr. H. Dawes, assistait to collector of 
Nuddea. 

Mr. R.T. I. Glyn, assistant to magis- 
trate, at Benares. 

Mr. R. B. Gardiner, assistant to do. at 
Dacca. 

OCTOBER. 

Mr. J. Winth, second judge of provin- 
cial court of appeal, &c. for divison of 
Calcutta. 

Mr* D. Campbell, third judge of do. 
do. 

Mr. A. Wright, judge and magistrate^ 
&c. at Raieshany. 

Mr. J. Pattle, judge and magistrate, &c. 
at Dmagepore. 

Mr. W. Spedding, do* do. at Cawn- 
pore. 

Mr. J. Wauchop, superintendant of re- 
venues, Delhi. 

Mr. W. Lock, rcg. of court of Adaw- 
let, &c. Bundlecund. 

Mr. S. Bird, jun. rcg. to court of Adaw-^ 
let, &c. Scc.cny of Dacca. 

Mr. C. R. Martin, rcg. of Adawlet, fltc. 
zillahof Dacca. 

Mr. R. Strachey, deputy snperintendant 
at Chandemagore, &c. &c. 

Mr. C. Russell, judge and magistrate, 
at Cawnpore. 

Mr. C. Elliou, cpllectorat Allyghur. 

Mr. H. Trant, rcg. of the courts at Ba- 
reilly. 

Mr. C* W. Steer, reg. of the zillah 
court, do. 

Mr. H. Oakley, assistant to collector of 
the 24 Pergunnabs. 

Mr. II. WoM, bead-assistant to accounts 
aat general. 

NOVEMBER. 

Mr. E. Maxwell, register of court of 
Adawlet, Chittagong. 

Mr. R. B. Bennett, assistant commis- 
iiooerjAungporc, 

' Mr* 
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Mr. R. B. Gardiner) assistant to magii- 
trate, city of Dacca. 

Mr. C. Carey* register of Dewannee 
Adawlut, &c. &c. the Jungle Mo- 
hauls. 

DECEMBER, 

Mr. W. B. Bailey, register of Sudder 
Dewannee Adawlet* &c. 8cc. 

Mr. J Walker, deputy reg. to do. and 
translator of regulations. 

Mr. H. Turnbull, first assistant to regis- 
ter to do 

Mr. W. Dorin, second assistant to do. 

Mr. H. Somerville, collector, Dacca. 

Mr J. Erving, register of provincial court 
of appeal and circuit, Dacca. 

Mr. J Mil ler, judge and magistrate, Fur- 
ruckabad. 

Mr. C. T. Scaly, do. Ramghur. 

JANUARY) 1808. 

Mr. J. Sandford, judge of the Dewannee 
Adawlet, and magistrate Bhaugulpore. 

Mr. W. E.Wynch, collector of Dinagc- 
pore. 

Mr J. Parr, puisne judge of the court 
of Sudder Dewannee Adawlet, &c. 

Mr. f. Parry, resident at Fort Marl- 
borough. 

Mr. J. Thornhill, acting secretary to 
government, military department. 

Mr. W. Farquhar, acting secretary to 
the board of trade. 

Mr. J. I. C. Plowden, assistant to col- 
lector of customs, Calcutta. 

Mr. W. Money, acting assistait to secre- 
tary to board of trade. 

Mr. H. I. Colcbrook, chief judge of the 
court of Sudder Dewannee Adawlet, 
&c. and president of the board of re- 
venue. 

Mr. G. I. Siddons, assistant to resident 
at Fort Marlborough. 

Mr. F. Vansittart, collector of govern- 
ment customs, Dacca. 

Mr. J. French, collector, Sylhet. 

Mr. J. Digby, register of Dewannee 
Adawlet) 8cc» at bhaugulpore. 

Mr. J. S. Colebrooke, member of com- 
mission for settlement of the ceded 
provinces. 

Mr. J. Deane, do. do. 

Mr. K. Kef) third judge of the court of 
appeal, &c. Bareilly. 

FEBRUARY. 

Mr. W. Roxbourgb, superintendant of 
spice plantation, Sumatra. 

Mr. J. Money, acting secretary to board 
of trade. 

Mr. W. Farquhar, commercial resident 
Bauleah. 


Mr. R. Rocke, first judge of appeal and 
circuit, Calcutta. 

Mr C. Oldfield* second judge of do. do. 
Moorshedabad. 

Mr. G« Sirachey, third judge, do. do; ^ 

Mr. J. D. Patterson, judge and tnagit- 
trate, Dacca. 

Mr. J. Rattry, do. Dacca, Jclalporc. 

Mr. F Law, judge and magistrate, 
Jessorc. 

Mr. R. O. Wynne, collector, Chitta- 
gong. 

Mr. F. Gladwin* commissary resident, 
Patna. 

Mr. J. G. Colebrook, sen. member of 
board of revenue. 

Mr. F. Hawkins, second judge of appeal 
and circuit, Patna. ^ 

Mr. C. Smith, third judge, do. do. 

Mr. J. Stuart, third judge, do. do. Be- 
nares. 

Mr. S Maccar, judge and magiitrate,' 
Benares. 

Mr. H Parry, do. do. Nuddeah* 

Hon. J. R. felphinstonc, do. do. Behar. 

Mr. R. Graham, do. do. JaUnporc. 

Mr. G. Oswald, do. do. Tirhoot. 

Mr. G. Webb, judge and magistrate, 
Cuttack, 

Mr. H. Cornish, judge and magistrate, 
Purneah. 

Mr. G. Ravenscroft, judge of twenty- 
four Pergunnahs. 

Mr. J. Donniihorne, collector, Furruck 
abad. 

Mr. C. D. Oylc, collector, Dacca. 

Mr. C. Trower, do. Burdwan. * 

Mr. W. Armstrong, do. Nuddea. 

Mr. H, T. Travers* do. Midnapore. 

Mr. F. Farquier, do. Cuttack. 

Mr. J. J. b. Proby, superintendant of 
stamps. 

Capt. J. W. Taylor, professor of Hin- 
dostance in the college of Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Lieut. A. Locker, assistant to secretary to 
the college, and examiner. 

Peter Speke* esq. president of marine 
board. 

i , Taylor, etq. member of do. 
.Thornhill, do. do. 

C. H. Churchill, paymaster and store- 
keeper. 

Lieut. R« Scott, first assistant to maiteir 
attendant. 

Mr. J. Colic, second Assistant to dp* 

MARCH; 

Mr. H. Sbtkeipear, r^ter idllah court, 
Nuddea. 

Mr. W. Ewer, do, at Rajahibaye. 
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Mr. H. Dawm, do. at Rhamghur. 

Mr A. F. Tytler, assistant to register 
court of and circuit, Calciuia* 

Mr A. J. Colvin, assistant to collector, 
B<*nares, 

Ml W. Linda-sv, assistant in Persian 

secretary’s offiu . 

Mr. R. Alexander, assistant to secretary 
in secret, political, and foreign depart- 
m^. nt. 

M . T. Sisson, assistant to magistrate, 
B bar. 

Mr. J M. M‘Nab, assistant to, collector 
B bar 

Mi.G. R. Barwcl^ assistant to magis- 
tr ue of city ol Dacca. 

Mi.E B*ggc, as'.istant to migistratc, 
Bcibhoom 

M*-. W. C. Chalmers, assistant to magis- 
trate, Mirzapore. 

M(. I Mason, assistant to agent at Hid- 
geile 

M O E'l’cc, assistant to commissaiy re- 
sident. Cossimbazar. 

M) G. Warde, assistant to magistrate, 
Nuddeah 

M W. F. Dick, assistant to magistrate, 
Patna. 

IVIr S. T. Cuihbert, assistant to account- 
?ni-jiMieial. 

Mr W Lambert, assistant to magistrate 
Midnapore. 

Mr. f. Inglii, assistant to magistrate, 
Burdvvan. 

Mr W. Tkoinas, assistant to magistrate, 

Chitt^ao'ig. 

Mr T. Fortescuc, secretary to commis- 
siot,e! for the ceded provinces. 

Mr. H Trant, accountant to do. 

Mr. H Newman, assistant to do. 

Mr. H. Si. J Tucker, supernumerary 
member of the board ot revenue. 

Mr W. Rennell, register zillah court, 
Backergunge. 

APRIL. 

Mr. J. Thornhill, secretary to govern- 
ment, militaiv depairment. 

Mr. J. Money, secretary to board of trade, 
commercial department. 

Mr Braddon, assistant to magistrate, at 
Purneah. 

MAY. 

Mr. C. Mackenzie, assistant to secretary 
to boar i of trade. > 

Mr. E. B^nietr, register of zillah court, 
twenty* tour Pergunnahs. 

Mr. J. Hunter, assistant to commercial 
resident, Midnapore. 

Mr. B. Crisp, .iciing judge of the courts 
f of Sadder, Dewannee, Adnwlct, &c. 


Mr. J. BrOoke, sen. judge of appeal ani 
circuit, Bdu illy 

Mr W. T Smith, second judge of ap- 
peal and cucuit, Benares. 

Ml, J. D. E’-skinc, judge and magis- 
trati , An.'liibad. 

M^ J Wauchopc, collector, Bundle- 
cund. 

Ml. E. P.irry, register of court of appeal 
and rir'’nii, B'leilly 

Mr I G Rv^herd.Mu, register of zillah 
roui i, M\ iiu MSii'i.,. 

Mr. H, Dawes, assistant collector^ Fu^- 
rutkabad. 

JUME. 

Mr. E. Watson, judge and magistrate, 

CUV of Bviiare"!. 

Sir A S OP, bart. collector, Shahabad. 

Mr. R. Walpole, register to court, at 
R un^hur. 

Ml. T Packenham, assistant to magis- 
trate at Hooghly. 

Mr. R Baihuisr, commercial resident, 
Culpcr. 

JULY. 

Mr. D Campbell, collector, Moorshe- 
dab.id 

Mr I. T. Shikspcar, sub. secretary to 
bond of rt vtnue. 

Mr A. Caropbcli, head assistant to secre- 
tary to do. 

Mr. P Monckton, second assistant to do. 

AUGUST. 

Mr. H. Turnbull, deputy register to the 
court of Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, 
&r. 

Mr W. Dorm, first assistant to register 
to do. 

Ml. R. Brown, second assistant. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Mr. R Bccher, to take charge of sal^ 
ager I V, Tumlook. 

Ml |. King, do Hidglee. 

Mr. [. Irwin, do Cuti.ick. 

Mr. J Levden, thud commissioner court 
of requests. 

Mr. J. Evans, acting postjnaster general. 

OCTOBER. 

Mr. f. Pottle, judge and magistrate of 
the zillah ol Rijesbaye. 

Mr. G. Oswald, judge and tpagistrate of 
the L llah ol Dmagcpoic. 

Mr A. Weight, judge and magistrate 
of ihe zillah ot Tirhoot. 

Mr H Parrv, judge and magistrate of 
the zillah of Tipperah. 

Mr. Eliot, judge and magistrate, of the 
^illab of Nuddeah. 

Mr 
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Mr. W Trower, deputy collector of 
jovernment customs at Agra. 

NOVEMBER. 

Mr. N. J. Halhetl, first assistant to the 
magistrate of the 24th pergunnahs. 

Mr . C. Patton, judge and magistrate 
of the district of Jessore. 

Mr R. Cunynghame, judge and ma- 
gistrate of the district of Tirhoot 
Mr. A. Ross, judge and magistrate of 
the district of Allyghur 
Mr A. Wnght, collector of the district 
of Saharunpore, 


Mr R Martin, collector of the dis- 
trict df Agra. 

Mr. J. Patton, magistrate of the nor- 
thern divisiott of Seharunpore. 

Mr. R. Ricketts, deputy collector 
town Duties Calcutta. . 

Mr. C. Carby, reg. of the Dewannw 
Adawlet, &c. Beerboom. 

Mr. E. Impey, reg. of zillah court of 
the Jungle Mehaus. 

Mr. L W. Blunt, collect, goyt. cust. 
Furruckabad 

Mr. C Ross, collector, Agra, 

Mr. J. Law, collector, Allahabad.. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 
BENGAL. 


JUNE, 1807. 

Major Stevenson, major of brigade, 
appointed agent for the purpose of 
cavalry horses. Senior lieut col. 
Samuel Bradshaw, to be colonel, vice 
Collins, deceased Senior major John 
Cambell, to be lieut col. vice Brad- 
shaw, promoted. 

M Reg. N L Senior cap. J. Burnet, 
to be major, vice Campbell, promoted. 
Captain lieut J Owen, to be captain 
of a company. Lieut. W. P Ander- 
doii,to be capt, lieut. Ensign M. C. 
Paul, to be lieut. 

loth Reg. N. /. Senior Ensign R. C. 
Faithful, to be lieut. vice Kenuaway, 
deceased. 

igth Reg. N, /. Lieut. W. I.edlie, to 
rank uom Ist July, 1806, promoted. 
Mr. surgeon Dalton to the charge of 
the lunatic hospital at the presidency. 
Mr. surgeon Stewart to do duty with 
the court of circuit and appeal at 
Chimor. 

JULY. 

l^th Reg. N. /. Ensign J. Wood to be 
lieut. vice Hudson, deceased. Senior 
as. surgeon Michael Cheese, to be full 
surgeon. Mr. G. G. Campbell, as. 
surgeon of the 1 1th Reg. N. 1 is ap- 
pointed as. surgeon of Fort William. 
Capt. W. Hopper, of the Regiment of 


artillery, is appointed commissary «f 
ordnance at Cawnpore, vice Ahmuty, 
removed, 

AUGUST. 

Cap. T. W Taylor, 56ih regiment, to 
be military secretary, and aide de 
cam p to the governor general Lieut, 
col. D. T Richardson, of the 17th 
reg. N I Capt. A. Campbell, of the 
5th reg N I. and Lieut. Stewart, 
Royal Engineers, to be his lordship’s 
aides de camp Major general St. 
Leger to the staff of this Presidency 
6th Reg N. I Capt R. Swinton, to be 
major. Capt, lieut. R Fry, to be cap- 
tain of a troop Lieuti Howarth, to be 
captain lieut. Cornet C. Fitzgerald, 
to be lieut. 

Infantry. Senior Major G. H. Pirfe, to 
be lieut colonej. §.enior major W; 
Bedell, to be lieut. colonel. 
itth Reg. N I. Cap C. Stewart, to be 
mijor. Capt Lieut. P. Byres, to be 
captain. Lieut Robertson, to be 
capt. heut. Ensign W. H. Squire, to be 
lieut. 

zyth Reg. N. I. Capt. W. S. Greene, 
to be major Capt lieut. M. Keating, 
to be captain. 

The following officers, who have been 
promoted to the rank of colonel regi* 
mentally ou this establishment, subse- 
. qnenc 
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quent to tht 3d of April, 1804, to be re* 
called ; and that each of those Cheers be 
appointed and denominated lieutenant 
colonel commandant from the dates 
respectively on which they were previ- 
Msly promoted to the rank of cplouel. 
Aieut Col John McIntyre, Artillery, 
Mas 1, 1804. 

John Gordon, Cavalry, Ditto. 

Wm. Kirkpatrick, Infantry, June 30. 
John Gardiner, Ditto Sept. 21 
Henry Dc Castro, Ditto Ditto do. 

Bennct Marley, Dittb Ditto do. 

William Burn, Ditto Ditto do. 

Thos Hawkeshaw, Ditto Ditto, 28. 
Ni'’l)ol s Carnegie Artilleiy, Nov 12 
T S Batem tOjCavaliy, March 11, 1805. 
John Horsford, Artillery, August 1. 
Dyson Marshall, Infahtry, October 20. 
Dan. Coningham, Ditto, Nov. 14. 
Samuel BraJ’^luw, Ditto, June 12, 1307. 

The ofHccis thus appointed Lieut, 
colonels commandant will revert lo their 
relative rank and standing on the list of 
the army according to the da.es of 
their commissions as heut colonel*.. 

Dates of rank and relative staiKiing of 
the lieut. colonels of the Bengal esta- 
blishment, whose situations have been 
affected by the orders of the honori de 
^thc court of directors for cancelling cdl 
'promotions to ilie miik of colonel regi- 
mentally, since the Bd day April, 1804. 

LI - ' N \ CT coil ^ ' L)> 

William Kiiiv-patiuk January 1, li98. 
John McIntyre, Ditt ^ Artillery. 

John Gan^-ner, D t o, ufantry 
Henry De Castro, Ditto D tto. 

Beiinet M‘»tl«y» Ditto 
William Burn, Ditto D. to 
Thomas Hawkeshaw, Ditto Ditto. 
Dyson Marshall, Ditto Ditto 
Danl Coningham, Ditto Ditto 
John Garstin, Ditto Engineers. 

Samuel Biadshaw, Ditto, Infantry, 
George Wpod, Ditto Ditto. 

John Haynes, Ditto Ditto. 

Nicholas Carnegie, January 1, 1800, 
Artillery 

John Horsford, Ditto Ditto, 

John Gordon, Oct. 5, ditto, Cavalry. 

T. S. Bateman, Nov. 13, Ditto Ditto, 

SEPTEMRE R, 

Senior Major J. McGrath, to be Heut. 

col. vice Wade, deceased. 
lotb Reg N /. Capt. D. J^yqni to be 
major. Capt heut. H. Bowen to be 
oapt. Lieut. F V. Raper to be capt. 
licut. Ensign R Beecner to be lieut, 
pib Reg* M L Capt. A. Ad^s to bf 
pui|oc> vice Benson, invalided. Capt. 


lieut. S Fraser to be capt, Lieut J. 
Campbell to be capt. Heut Ensign 
R. Basset to be heut. 

Engineers Ensign J. H Jones to be 
lieut. Senior Ens. T. Wilson, to be 
lieut. vice Preston, deceased. Capt. 
T Wood, appointed executive officer 
of Fort William. Colonel Alexander 
Kyd, of engineers, to receive charge 
of the engineer department from lieut. 
colonel Garstin and to have a seat at 
the military board. 

OCTOBER. 

Lieut. J Canning, 27th Reg. N T. to the 
command ot the M oorshedabad pro- 
vincial battalion. 

5/5 Reg N. L Captain R Willoughby, 
to major, vice Brenan, deceased. 
Capt heut. H Huthwaite, to be 
capr of a company Lieut G Pd- 
trickson to t>e capt. lieut. Kna gn J, 
Trist to he heut. 

7/5 Reg* N. /. Lieut T Lowry to be 
capt. lieut. Ensign E Alexander to 
be lieut. 

Lieut General Hewett to be com- 
mander in chief in India. 

NOVEMBER. 

Senior major J C Mitchell to be lieut, 
colonel, vice Burrows, deceased. 

14/5 Rtg Ns Is Capt H Imlack to be 
major. Capt lieut. J W Taylor to he 
capt Lieut W, Colt it> be capt, 
heut. Ensign W'. Coles to be heut, 

DECEMBER. 

The Reverend R Jeffreys, to be chap- 
lain at the station of Fiittyghur The 
reverend W Eales, to be chaplain of 
the garrison of Fort William Mr. 
S Ludlow, assistant surgeon at the 
Civil station of Banua Mr J J Gib- 
son, to be the assistant surgeon at 
Rungpore Major James Tetley to 
be lieut col. vice Burro wes, deceased. 

9/5 Reg* N L Capt, lieut. W. Fogo, 
to he capt. of a company, vice Brown, 
deceased. L>eut. F. l erny hough to 
be capt. lieut Ens William H Dixon 
and William R. Hardwick, to be lieuts. 

1 1/5 Reg. N. I, Eos. N. De Lisle, to 
be heut. 

21 i/ Reg* N* 1 Capt W Nicholl to 
be major Capt lieut. Cock, to be 
capt. Cape lieutenant J Vaughan 
to be capt. vice NicholL, promoted. 
Lieut. W. Baker, to be capt. Heut. 
Ens. D. Williamsbn, to be Heut. I^s. 
R. B. Wilkins^ to be lieut. 
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%^d Rtff N, Eni. A. M*Neil!y, to 
be 

i/^th Reg* iV — Ens. f. Cruikshank, 
to be lieui. ^rom the I7ih November, 
1807 ^ 

17/A Reg N. 7 .— Capt. J Rntton, to 
be major, vice White, deceased. Capt. 
licut. J Wells Fast, to be capt. Lieut. 
L Landej^, to be capt.«lieut. Eos. 
H. 6. Clough, to be lieutenant. 

SthReg* N. 7 . — Ens. J. Fagan» to be 
lieur. 

Dr F. Bochanaij, to be a petidency 
surgeon. Capt. T. Dowell, to be 
commissaiy of stores. Capt. J. D. 
Sherwood, to be assistant to the com- 
nnssary of stoies. 

igihReg. N. 7 . — Capt.-lieut. W. Logie, 
to be capt. Lieut. J Alexander, to 
be capt.-lieut. Ens. f. Cowslade, to 
be lieut. Sen. assist.>surgeon C. Ro- 
bin^ion, to be surgeon. Mr. J. J. 
Jamieson, assistant-surgeon. 

JANUARY, 1808. 

Lieut.-col. T. Hawkins, to be deputy 
adjutant general. 

a6/A Reg Nati*ve Infantty.~--Czpt* W. 
Cuppage, to be major, vice Henry, 
deceased. Capt.-lieut. J Wilson, to 
be captain. Lieut. A. T. Watson, 
to be captain-lieutenant. Ens. G. 
Kingstone, to be lieutenant. 

FEBRUARY. 

5/A Reg. Native Infantry. — Cip. D. 
V. Kerin, to be major, vice Wil- 
loughby, invalided. Capt.-licut.W.G. 
Patnekson to be captain of a company. 
Lieut. G. Cooper, to be captain-lieu- 
tenant. Ens. A. Gordon to be lieute- 
nant. 

5/A Reg. N. C. — Cornet D. Harriott 
to be lieutenant, vice Yates, resigned. 

Artillery. — Lieut, fire worker C. H. 
Bell, to be lieutenant, vice Bromley 
resigned. 

1 i/A Reg. N. 7.— Ens. J. W. Jones, to 
be lieutenant, vice Squire, resigned. 

16/A Reg. N, I. — Ens. G. J. Hcndy, 
to be lieutenant, vice Hobkirk, resign- 
ed. 

17/A Reg. N. 7 .— Capt.-lieut. J. Orrok, 
to he captain of a company, vice 
Landeg, invalided. « Lieut. C. F« 
Stewart, to be captain lieutenant. 
Ens. J. Stewart, to be lieutenant. 
Major L. Burrett, to be Lieut*colone], 
vice Marsden, retired. 

15/A Reg. N. 7 .— Cap. H. CheaM, to 
bfi major* Capt.-Lieut* N« P« Grants 


to be capt. lieut, W. Buigh, to be 
capt.-lieut. Ens. G. P. Greene, to be 
lieutenant. 

MA R C H. 

igtb Reg. N. 7 .-;- Capt. G. H. Fagan, 
to be deputy adjutant-general. 'Major 
G Dick to be fieut.-col. vice Burnett, 
deceased. 

22 d Reg. N, /. — Capt. P Grant, to be 
major. Capt.-lieut. C. Reddisli, to 
be captain. Lieut. L. H. Davy, to be 
capt.-lieut. Ens. R. Newton, to be 
lieutenant. 

APRIL. 

1st Rat. 20/A Reg. N 7 .— Capt. L. 
Wiggins, to be supeirium. aid de 
camp to the governor-general. 

MAY. 

Infant ty. — Lieut .-col. G. Wood, to be 
lieuc -col. commlindant, vice Fcd- 
wick, deceased Major H. Lennon, 
to be lieut.-col. vice Duff, retired. 
Major- J* Cunningham, to be heut.- 
col. vice Wood. 

E. R. — Capt. J. M. Weguelin to be 
major. Cdpt.-licut. J. D’Broughton, 
to be capt.-lieut. J. Stewart to be 
capt.-licut. Ens. M. ) Hogg> to be 
lieutenant. 

12/A Reg. N. /.-Capt.-lieut. B. Ryan, 
to be captain, vice Kelly, retired. 
Licut. P L. Grant, to be capt..lieut. 
Licut. C. Fag, to be capt .-lieutenant. 
Ens. A. Farrier, to be lieutenant. 

18/A Reg. N. /. — Capt. J. H. Smith, 
to be major, vice Lennon. Capt.- 
lieut. C. Fagan, to be Captam- 
Licut. W. Cothier, to be capt.-lieut. 
Ens. B. W. Baily, to be lieutenant. 

Assistant - surgeons, S. Durham, J. 
M*Dowall, and C. Hunter, to be 
surgeons, vice Stokes and Harper, 
retired. 

13/A Reg. N. /.—Capt. W. G. Maxwell, 
to be deputy judge-advocatc-general 
in the field. ^ 

JULY. 

6/A Reg. H. /. — Capt. M. Mackleod, 
to command the cadet company. Capt. 
J. Ludlow, to command the Burdwa'n, 
provincial battalion. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Capt.-lieut* J* Stuart, to oe captain of 
a company, vice Weguclm, promoted. 
Licut. J* Chatfield, to be capiain- 
heutc 
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lieutenant. Lieut. E. Morris, to be 
captain.heutenant, vice Chatficld, de- 
ceased. ^Ens. G. Walpple, to be 
lieutenant, vice Stuart, promoted. 
Ens. M. S. Hogg, to be lieutenant, 
vice Walpole, deceased. Ens* [. Jef- 
fry, to be lieutenant, vice Chatfield, 
promoted. Ens. A. Young, to be 
lieutenant, vice Morns, promoted. 

OCTOBBR. 

jfrtillery . — Major A. .Hvnde, to be 
lieutenant-colonc!, vice Balfour, rc^ 
tired. Cap. G. Rabarr, to be major. 
Capt.-lieut W. Richards, to be cap- 
tain of a- company. Lieut. W. Bai- 
tine, to be captain-lieutenant, Lieuts. 
f . W. O. Bernard and J. E. Debrett, 
to be lieutenants. 


kngineers^ — Ens. Teckell, to be lieu* 
tenant, vice Wilson, retired. 

Xi^th Reg» Native Infamy. — Capt,- 
lieut. W'. Colt, to be captain of a 
company, vice Gerard, retired Lieut. 
W. Ball, to be captain-heutcnant# 
Ens. f. Campbell, to be lieutenant. 

28 <^ Reg Native Infantry. — Ensign 
E.T, walker, to be lieutenant, vice 
Meync, deceased. 

N o V E M B n R . 

2,0th Reg. Native —Major T. 

Shuldliam to be licut.-colonel, vice 
Coiebreke, deceased. Cap- U. Yuly, 
to be major Capt -lieut. L. Wiggins, 
to be captain. Lieiit. J. Mclnnis, 
to be capiain-lieut. Ens. J. Brookes, 
to be lieutenant. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

MADRAS. 


JANUARY, 1807. 

Mr. J. Hadow, assistant under the chief 
secretary to government. 

Mr. C. E. Siewart and Mr. D. Hill, 
assistants to the collector of Mala- 
bar. 

Mr. H. Vibart, assistant to the collec 
of the zillah of Gangam. 

Mr. H. Lord, judge and magistrate of 
Vellore. 

Mr. D. Craufurd, do. do. of Gun 
toor. 

Mr. J. Byng, do- do. — of Gan- 
jam. 

Mr. S. Skinner, do. do.— of Rajah- 
mundry. 

Mr. G F. Cherrv, assistant to the 
register of the Zillali court of Tin- 
nevclly, 

JUI Y. 

Mr. f. Gahagan, .-ssistant under the 
collector of Canara. 

Mr J H. Cissamajor, chief judge of 
the court of Sudder and Fouzdarry 
Adawlct. 

Mr. E. Wood, register to ditto* 


Mr. R Megglson assistant to secretary 
of the revenue board. 

Mr- H. Combe, do. do. 

Mr f. Fullerton, deputy-corn. *resident 
at Gangam. 

Mr. T. Terrett, collector at Gun- 
toor 

Mr. E. H. Woodcock, assistant to 
ihe register of the court of Sudder 
Adawlet. 

AUGUST. 

Mr, C. Wynox, acting member of the 
board of trade. 

Mr G. Gwatkin, acting secretary, to 
ditto. 

Mr. J. B. G. P. Paske, assistant to 
secretary to government. 

J. Strange, esq. 1st judge of ferovin. 
court of appeal and circt. for o. divi- 
sion. 

Mr. G. Maidman, commandant resi- 
dent at Masulipatam* 

Mr* J. Fullerton, do.Maddcpollam. 

Mr. J. W. Sydenham, register to 
courl of requests. 

. Mr. 
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Mr* S. A. Brown, coroner of Ma- 
dras* 

SEPTEMBER. 

Mr*. J. M.«^ichols, assistant, to coll. 
Tinnivdly. # 

Mr. R Bayard, asswtant to chief sccrc- 
tar\ to government. 

Ml. J. W, CunliflPe, do. to do. 

Ml. C Roberts, assistant to secretary to 
the board of revenue. 

OCTOBER. 

Mr. G. Garrow, actmg-supcnntendant 
of police. 

Mr. C. Maidman, deputy commissiry 
resident, Ingeram. 

Mr M. T. Hams, revenue ac- 

rountanf. 

Mr. T. Fitzgerald, deputy commissary 
residr nt, Vizag. 

Mr. R. Peter, assistant to collector, 
Madura. 

Mr. C Woodcock, judge and magis- 
trate at Combaconam. 

Mr. C. Roberts, assistant to collector, 
Arcot 

Mr. y. H, D. Ogilvy, generd salt 
agent. 

Mr. C. Harris, second judge of court 
apptdl and circuit, tor the centre 
division. 

Mr } Babington, register, zillah court, 
Tnchinopoly. 

Ml. J. Munro", do. Kodecondah. 

Mr. J. Gdhagan, assistant to register 
to ziilah couit, Mangalore. 

NOVEMBER. 

Mr. E. Gihagan, collector, Bellary. 

Mr.W Chiplin, do. Cuddapah. 

Mr. N. Sliaw, (o. Kodetondib. 

Mr. A Wilaon, judge &c. Onore, 

Mr. G. W. Saundeis, register, zillah 
court, Vtllore 

Mr. F. Strachai), do. Salem. 

Mr. J. B. Huddlesione, do. Tinne- 
vclK. 

Mr.^. F. Lane, assistant, do. Chit- 

toT. 

Mr. P Salter, master - attendant, Co- 
chin. 

Messrs. W. M'Tdggart and J. K. 
Lane, commissioners ot Madras lot- 
tery. 

Messrs. Hefkee and son! agerts to do, 

Mr f. H. D. Ogilvie, collector, Ma- 
dras, 

The honourable L. G. K. Murray, salt 

^ent. 


Mr. H. Clephane, acting judge, ciVeuit 

of appeal for western division 

Mr. T. H. Baker, acting judge, &c* 
TiHichcrry 

Mr. E. Powney, do. for south divi- 
sion. 

Mr. J. Sullivan, assistant to chief secre- 
tary to government. 

Mr. J. Bahingfon, translator 

to government. 

DFCEMBER. 

Mr S. Ty Goad, second member of 
commission for investigating nabeb’s 
debts. 

Mi.H Russell, third member, do. 

Mt y. W. Miller, sheriff of Ma- 
dras. 

Mr J. Babington, assistant to salt 

IgCht 

M J. A Oakes, subordinate collector, 
Coimbatore, 

Mf W O. Shakespear, register zillah 
circuit, 1 nrhinopoly. 

Mr. A. H. Kelso, judge and magistratci 
Mangelore. 

JANUARY, 

Mr. y. Greenwa), comrnisioner of court 
of reqnests. 

Mr. A Sb ^d)y, assistant commercial 
resident M^^ullpalam. 

Mr R. B. Hofivman, assistant to prin- 
cipal collector, Coimbatore 

Mr. y Munro, register ziUa court, 
Aitk e. 

Ml. C, Fullarton, do. Cuddapah. 

FEBRUARY. 

Mr. G F. Travers, collector, Kodc- 
condah. 

Mr C H. Higgison, judge and magis- 
tfiic, Mdsulipatam. 

G. Strachey, esq. private sec. to ihc 
governor. 

MARCH. 

Mr. Mdckdonald, assistant to secretary 
to governmenf, m the revenue and 
judicial department. 

Mr W. Cook, acting collector of go- 
vernmcni customs 

Mr R.Ciaike, assistant. 

Messrs. Thackeray, Babington, and 
Clarke, members of the giain com- 
mittee . 

Mr. F W. Robertson, deputy com- 
nieicial resident, Misulipatam. 

Mr. R. M.ggison, asoisiaiu to collector, 
Cuddapah. 

Mr. 
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Mr. J. O, Tod, acting judge at Masuli- 
patam. , 

APRIL. 

Mr. W, Saunders, assistant to collector 
government customs. 

Mr. H. R. Oakes, acting register, 
zillah court, Madura. 

Mr. G. W. Cunhffe, assistant to re- 
gister of the sudder and Fouzdary 
Adawlet courts. 

MAY. 

Mr. J» Hadow, second assistant to col- 
lector of government customs. 

Mr. T. Gabagan, assistant to secretary 
board of revenue. 

Mr. S Skinner judge and magistrate, 
Rajataundry. 

Mr. C. M. Lushington, register to 
zillah court, ditto. 

ju>/e. 

Mr. R. Douglas, commissary resident, 
Ingeram. 

Mr. J. Munro, examiner under secre- 
tary to government. 

Mr. H. Gahagan, coroner of Ma- 
dras. 

Mr G. Gkirrow, collector, Trichi- 

nopoly. 

JULY. 

Mr. W. Campbell, assistant to chief 
secretary to government in political 
and foreign department. 

Mr. M. D. Cockburn, do. 

Mr. A. D. Campbell, assistant secretary 
to board of revenue. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Mr. J. A. Drummond, assistant to 
the collector at Coimbatore. 

Mr. Ei Smally, assistant under the secre- 
tary to the board of revenue. 

Mr. J. M. Heath, do. do. 

Mr. E. Woodcock, fixed examiner 
under the secretary to government in 
the revenue and judicial depan- 
incnts. 

Mr. T. Gahann, do. do. under the 
secretary to the board of revenue. 

Mr. A. R. M'Donell, ^sistant under 
the register to the court of Sudder 
Adawlet and Fouzdary Adawlet* 


Mr. Thomas Newnhamy judge and ma» 
gistrate and collector of the revenues 
for the town and island of Seringa- 
patam* 

# 

ocToai^* 

Mr. J. Collins, commercial resident 
at Maddaepollam. 

Mr. £. Smalley, assistant under the 
collector of Tanjore. 

Mr. M. Brown, acting-superintendent 
of the custom department in Mala- 
bar. 

Mr. M. D. Cockburn, assistant under 
th^udge at Verdachellum. 

Mr* T. H. Baber, acting second judge 
of the provincial court of the west- 
ern division 

Mr. Joseph Dacre, register to the pro- 
vincial court of the centre division. 

Mr. H. G. Keene, second assistant to 
the register to the court of Sudder 
Adawlutand Fouzdary Adawlet. 

Mr W. Dodwcll, deputy commercial 
resident at Maddepolhm. 

Mr. J. Cotton, senior assistant under the 
collector of Tanjore- 

Mr. J. Harrison, assistant under the 
secretary to the board of revenue. 

Mr. F. A. Grant, collector of land 
customs. 

Mr. W, Cook, collector of sea cus- 
toms. 

Mr. G. J* Hadow, assistant under the 
col lector of sea customs. 

Mr. W. Sanders, deputy collector of 
land customs^ 

NOVEMBER. 

Mr. A. Brooke, deputy,^ com missaiy re- 
sident, Salem. 

Mr. R. Alexander, second member 
board of revenue. 

Mr. G. F. Travers, collector, Gan- 
gam 

Mr. F W. Robertson, assistant to col- 
lector, Masuli patam. 

Mr. J. W. Cunhffe, fixed examiner 
in ine sudder court* 

Mr. E. L. Greenway, superintendatFof 
stamps. 

Mr. J. Munro, register zillah court, 
Salem. 

Mr. H. R . Oakes, register zillah court, 
Madura* 
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MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

MADRAS. 


JUNE, 1807. 

Lieutenant-colonel John Doveton is re- 
moved to the Hh regiment of Native 
cavalr/) and lieutenant-colonel Augus- 
tus FJoyer to the 3d regiment of Na- 
tive cavalry from this date. 

Capt.W. McPherson of his majesty ’si 2th 
regiment of foot, to be aid de camp 
to major general Macdowaii. Lieu- 
tenant Coombs, of the 25th regiment 
of Native infantry, to be deputy judge 
advocate in Mysore. ^ Lieutenant 
Palmer of the S5th regiment of Na- 
tive infantry, to be adjutant of the 
2d battalion of the corps. Mr. A. 
Penn, conductor of ordnance, to 
be deputy commissary of stores. 
Lieutenant colonel O * Reilly of 
the 12th regiment of Native in- 
fantry, to command the garrison of 
Sankerrydroog. Captain Butler of 
Invalids, to command the escort of 
the resident of Tanjore. Colonel 
Hare, H. M. 22d L. D. to command 
the garrison of Nundidroog 

Zd ugiment Native Ensign 

Fyfe to be lieutenant, vice Binney, 
deceased. 

9/5 regmtnt of Native Ensign I. 

Rogers, to be lieut. vice Pagan, re- 
signed. 

Mr. assistant surgeon Kellj* from the 
Presidency general hospital will do 
duty under the assistant surgeon, 
present with H. M.’s 94th foot, 
during the indisposition of Mr. sur- 
geon Smith. Mr. assistant surgeon 
Sladen is posted to 2d battalion 20th 
native regiment. Assistant surgeon 
Stuart to proceed to Trichi iiopoly 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon Butler is sta- 
tioned at the Presidency General Hos* 
pital. 


Mr. T. Chase, to be paymaster and 
garrison storekeeper, at Vizagapatam, 
vice Jackson deceased. 

Captain P. G. Blair, of artillery, to be 
commissary of ordnance with the 
S. F. of Hydrabkd. 

JULY , 

Senior Major of Infantry Hugh Buchan 
from the 22d regiment of Native in- 
fantry to be lieutenant colonel, vice 
Maepherson, deceased. 

22</ N I — Capt. W. P. Heitland to be 
major. Captain lieutenant J. Lind- 
say to be captain. Lieutenant W. 
Hankins to be captain - lieut. and 
ensign £. Y. Hancock to be lieut. 

Senior Lieut. -col. of Infantry Aid- 
well Taylor to be Lieut.-col. com- 
mandant, of the Madras European 
reg. vice Richardson, transtened to 
the 9th reg. N. I. &fnior Major of 
Infantry, Thomas Ma/ktiott, from the 
25th reg to be lieut.-col. vice Taylor, 
promoted. 

25/5 reg JY./.— Capt. T.Gurnel to be Ma- 
jor, vice Marriott, promoted. Capt.- 
lieut. R. Davis to be capt of a com- 
pany. Lieut. J. M Coombs to becapt.- 
lieut. Ensign J. Willows to be licur. 

Major-general Sir W. Clarke of his Ma- 
jesty’s service to be a major-general 
on the staflp of the army ot Fort St. 
George, from the date of his arrival. 
Major-general Campbell to command 
the forces in Myv>ore, vice Ma^owall, 

f iromoted. Major-general Sir Wil- 
iam Clarke to command the forces in 
the ceded districts, vice Campbell, 
transferred. 

^r/i7/co».— Major J. Scott to be lieut.- 
col. Capt. o. Dalrymple to be Major* 
Capt.-licut, Alured Gibson to be 6pr. 

of 
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of a company, and lieu». W* l^orrison 
to be captain-lieutenanu 

A XT GUST. 

iotb / — eapt.-lieut.W.C. Ffaser 

to be capt. ol^ a company. Lieut H.G. 
A. Taylor to be capt -lit ut. Ensign 
H. G, S*Croasdaile to be lientenanu 
Lieuf, R G Wynne to be adjutant of 
the isi bat. 

The following gentlemen Cadets pro- 
moted to the rank of EnMgns, 

Names. Date of Rank. 

Messrs J.W. Moncrief, i^ih juiy^iHos. 
“ Anhur Haultdin,27ih Jane, 1800. 
Boles - ditto 

, Roberts - ditto 

** H, W Byrn - ditto 

. Burnsiae - ditto 

, Briimfield - ditto 

“ Wilbain Abbey ditto 
E. Leigh - ditto 

Lieutenanucol. Capper to command at 
Tinnevelly. 

Officers are posted to corps as follows; 
tdbai. sn/ N it,— Ensign IJ. W. Byin, 
late promotion. 

tst hat* %d N R — Lieut. -col. Innes 
from the 92 d N R, 

1st kat^ Qth N. R, — Lieut, T, D, Bur- 
nett from the 2d bat. and ensign J, 
Boles, late promotion. 

9.d bat, ^th AT, .R.— Ensign W. Wil- 
liamson, junior, late promotion, 

£</ bat, loth N. R. — Capt. C, Salt well 
from ist battalion. 

%d ba$^ 1 i/A iNT. .R.— . Ensign J, Burn- 
side, late promotion. 

%d hat* }^th N. .R.— Ensigns J. W. 
Moncrielf, aid George Roberts, late 
promotion. 

1st bat, 13 //J N. R Ensign C. Burn- 
field, late promotion. 

^d bat, i^th N, R, r- Captain J. Hay 
from lit bat. 

%d bat* ztth N. ^.—Ensign T . Crich- 
ton, late promotion. 
bat, 2u/ N. .R.— Ensign W. Abdey, 
late pfomotion. 

2 d bat, 22d N, R, — Lieu tenant. -col. 
Buchan, major Heitlaiit^, and ensign 
E. Leigh, late promotion. 
tst bat* iV. .R — Lieut.-col. Mar- 
riot, late promotion. 
id bat, i^tb N, i2.— Ens, C. Haultain, 
late promotion. 

Assistant surgeons T. Sotten, C. Spiers, 
W. S. Amderson, W. Toltne, J. 
Norris, and J. Jones, are stationed at 
ibe Presidency general hos|;ntal« 


Lieut. Prendergast, H. M.*s ?4th reg, 
to bp aid-dr-camp to major-general 
Sir William Clarke, 

gth Reg. N I — Ensign J. Roles to be 
lit uf vice Porter, promoted. 
iitb Reg N. /.—Ensign ?. W. Mon- 
crit ti to be Lieut, vice Cook, deccas- 

td. 

2|/(& Reg, N. L — Ensign A. Haultain 
to be Iicut. vice Tichboriic, deccaf* 
cd. 

tst bat. ^d Reg —Lieut, Colonel Grant 
from thf ifi'h Reg. 

2 d bat 6tb Reg, — Lieut, -col. Capper 
from th( 16th reg. 

1st bat. xSth Keg. — Licutcnant-coloncl 
limes from the 3d reg. 

Artillery, 1st hat. Capt. lieut. Morri- 
son 2d bat Licut, col. Scott, and 
major Dalrymple. 

Infantry. 2d bat. 6th regt. Lieut. Gold- 
ing isi bat. 10th regr. Lieut col. 
W< bbt r, from 22d regt. isi bat. 
loth regt. Lieut, col. Nash, froni 
10th regt. Assistant Surgeon 1 - 
Sutton, to do duty with H. M.’s 04th. 
Assistant surgeon Kellie, to the Hyder- 
abad SnbsidiaiT force Assistant 
surgeon W S. Anderson, to the 
ceded districts. AssMant Surgeon 
Stewari, with H M ’s 69th n’gi. Sur- 
geon M. Cordiner, fro«n the ^tb regt. 
N. I. to do duty under the surgeon 
in the ceded districts. Assistant sur- 
geon Gibbons, from the Madras 
European regiment, to the 2J bat. 4th 
regt. N. 1 . 

2 d Reg N C Lieut. M Moncritff, to 
be capt. lieut. vice Read deccaacd/ 
and cornet E Wallace, to be lieut. 
yth Reg. iV. I. En Myers, to be 
lieut 

Bfb Reg, N, I. En. Ridley to be licu< 
tenant 

loth Reg. N. L En. Maltby to be lieu- 
tenant. 

12// Rig N. L En. S. W. Steel, to be 
licuu iiant. 

16// Reg. N, L En. J. E. Bolton, to 
be lieut* Lieut. Fair, of the 5th rrg. 
N. I. to act as adjutant to the 1st bat. * 
of that corps. Capt Cotgrave, of 
Engineers, to be superintending engi^ 
necr in the Northern Division of the 
army. Lieut. Ravensbaw, to beengw 
neer in Malabar and Canara. Lieut. 
Cleghom, to be engmeer at Vellore, 
Arcot, Chittoor and their dependen.^ 
cies. Capt. J. W. Whyte, of the 
13th Reg. N« I* to be major of bri- 
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ptade, to the troops at Bangalore. 
Lieut. Canningham, of the I3tlwcgt. 
N. I. to be deputy judge advocate m 
the Southern division of the army. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Lieut. General Hay Macdowall, to com- 
mand in, chief the army of this presi- 
dency. Capt. Warren of H. M.*s 
33d rcg. and capt, P. Brown of the 
hon company’s service, to be aides-de- 
camp to the governor. Capt.-lieut, 
Morrison, of artillery, to be military 
secretary to the governou 

OCTOBER. 

Lieut, colonel Charles Corner) I9ih 
regiment native infantry. 

Captain A. Molesworth, 5th regiment 
Native infantry. 

Captain T. Stewart, qth reg, N. I. 

Luut. T. Darke, 4th regiment Native 
cavalij. 

Liclu T. Hodson, sad regiment Native 
infantry. 

Lieut. W.Tytler, 6th regiment Native 
infantry. 

Captain W. M‘Pherson, of H M.’s isth 
regt. to be Military Secretary to the 
officer commanding the army. Capt. 
W. C. Canipbell to be assistant adju- 
tant general in Mysore. Captain G. 
Warburton to be paymaster, &,c. at 
Hyderabad, and capiain F. Thompson 
to be barrack master in the presidency 
division. Major general Pater, to be 
of the • staff. Captain Stewart, 9th 
regt. native infantry, to be aid-de- 
camp to general Pater. 

NOVEMBER. 

Reg» N C —Cadet D Macquecn, to 
be cornet, vice Wallace, promoted. 

Reg. N C.— Cornet C. B. Darby 
lobe lieut. vice Barnaby, deceased. Ca- 
det W T. Greaves to be cornet. 

toth Re^, iV. /.—Captain M. Hawes, to 
be major, vice Shaw, retired. Captain 
Iieut. W. C. Fraser, to^be captain. 
Lieuu. H. G. A, Taylor, 10 be capr.- 
licut. and Ens H. G. S. Cioasdaile, to 
be lieut. Lieut. J, Kirwan to be 
capt. -beat, and Eus. W. Richardson 
to be lieut, v 

lur. Reg. AT. /.— Capt.-bcut. D. Mackay, 
to be capt. vice Wright, deceased. 
Lieut, H. Bowdler to be eapt.-licut. 
and, Ens. J. Webster to be lieutenant. 


Lieut. John Inglis to be adjutant of 
the 2d bat. 10th reg. Native inlamry. 

Capt. Fitzjean, H. M.’s reg, De Mue-*'' 
ron, to command the invalids at Chm- 
gleput. 

December. 

Major R. Barclay, tith reg. Native 
infantry, to be military secretary 10 the 
hon, the govcrnolr. 

The following gentlemen cadets to be 
Ensigns : 

Mr. W. W. Icffery, 

“ P. Snowmen, 

“ L. Dowion, 

“ P. Graves, 

L’cut.-col. F. Capjier, 16th reg. Native 
infamr), to be ad’U'ant general of the 
army.' Major T Boles, 3d reg. Native 
infantry, to be dcmiiy adjUrant gene- 
lal of the army. Capt. S. Macdowall, 
iSih reg. Native infantry, to be assist- 
ant adjutant general of the army. 
Lieut. H. Srotr, aoth reg. Native 
infantry, to be major of brigade to the 
forces in Travancore. Lieutenant C. 
Brooke to be adjutant, 2d bat. 20th 
rcg. of Native infantry. Major gen. 
Sir W Clarke to command the forces 
in Mysore. Major general Pater to 
command the forces in the ceded dis- 
tricts. Lieut. G. Hunter to be adju- 
tant. 2d bat. 3d rcg. Native infantry. 
Lieut. J. Shaw to be adjutant, 1st bat 
of iheiyihreg. Native infantry. 

W anuary, 1808 

ebstcr, 4th reg. N. 1. to be 
assistant adjutant general in Mysore, 
and capt. Campbell, 3d rcg. N. C. 
to be assistant adjutant genera], m the 
ceded districts, Lieut. F. Monteith, 
f to the corps of engineers. Lieut- 
J. S. Fraser, i8th reg. N. 1 . to be 
aid-de-camp to the hon. the governor. 
Mr. assistant surgeon H. William, 
son to be surgeon, vice Todd, invalided. 
Mr, A. S. D. Ainsle to be surgeon, 
vice White, struck off. Mr. A. S, 
Jeffries to be surgeon, vice Spalding, 
invalided. 

AT. C.— Major R. Doveton, to be heut.- 
col. vice L. Bailiic, deceased. 

3/ Reg N, C.— Capt. J. Nuihull, to 
be Major, vice Doveton, promoted. 
Capt.-lieut. C. Stuart, to be capt. of 
a troop. Lieut. C, Rider, to be capt.- 
lieut. Cornet A. S. Barlow, to be 
lieut. 


rsBRlr- 
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Febri^ary. 

Major J. Nagle» 4tb K* R* to be lieut** 
coL vice A. Macleod, deceased. 

(^th JUg» N* /. — Capt. G. A. ^Muat, 
to be Major. Capt.-lieut. G. Btrch* 
to be capt. Lieut. W. McDonald 
Robertson, to be capt. Lieut, and 
ensisQ A. Hammond, to be lieut. vice 
Nagle, promoted. Mr. W. H. Rid- 
ding, to be Ensign. Lieut. A. Stock, 
4tb Ree. N. I. to be deputy secretary, 
vice Morison. Lieut. Balmain, 6th 
Reg. N.C. to be assistant under the 
secretary. Lieut. T* Hodgson sad 
reg. N. I. to be fort adjutant of Can- 
nonnore, vice Turner. Comet J. 
Locke, to be Lieut, reg. 

Artilleiy* — Lieut. F. W. I. Brett to be 
lieut. vice Barton promoted. Lieut. 

F. J. J. Paske |o be Lieut. Lieut. F. 
J. N. Abdy to be Lieut. 

MARCH. 

jth N. /. — Capt. J F. Wright to be 
Major, vice Jones deceased. Capt. 
Lieut. A. Balman to be capt. Lieut. 

G. Jackson to be capt. lieut. £ns. 
M Morley, to be lieut. 

tofb N, L—Ens. J. Crichton to be lieut. 
Capt. G* £. Barlow, H* M. 24ih reg. 
to be aid-de-camp to the governor. 

^ MAY. 

Major P. Walker, 8tK N. C. to be lieut. 
col. Capt.-licut. H. M. West to be 
capt. of a troop. Lieut. A. M. Bar- 
naoy to be capi.-hcui. Lieut. A Me 
Lcm to be capt.-lieut. vice Barnaby, 
deceased. Cornet W. D. Busby to 
be lieut. 

Major J. Nagle to be lieutenant-colonel 
of infantry. 

Major A. M*Farlane, to be lieutenant 
colonel 

Reg* Natl*ve Infantry* Capt. Me 
Gregor to be major. Capt.hcut. J. 
Hank in to be captain. Lieut. A. K. 
Hughes, to be captain-lieut. Ensign 
G. I. Hotn, to be lieutenant. 

Major A. Maitland to be lieutenant-colo- 
ficl. 

6//i. Reg* Native Infantry. Capt. H. 
Evans, to be major. Captain lieut. R. 
Porminter, to be captain lieutenant. 
EnMgnG. Lewis, to be lieut. 

Major B. Harris, to be lieutenant-colo- 
nel. 

9/A Rmment Native Infanity* Capt. 
J. Dickson, to be major. Capt.-lieut. 
Porter, to be capum. Captain F. 


Frater, to be major. Capt. lieut. G. 
8andford, to be captain. Lieut. R, 
Bye, to be capt. lieut. Ensign O, 
Norman, to be lieutenant. 

Regiment Native Infantry* Cspt. 
J De Morgan to ^ major. Cape, 
lieutenant v , Hawkins, to be capt. 
Lieut. G. Morier, to be captain-lieut. 
Ensign P. Conner, to be lieut. 
Maior-gcneral D. Campbell, placed on 
the retired list, vice Collins deceased. 
Lieut.-col. K. Macclister, lieut. -col. 
commander, vice Campbell Major 

G. Rowles, N.C to be lieut.-col. 
yyd Raiment Native Caval^* Capt. 

J. Russell, to be major. Capt lieut. 
W. C. Campbell, to be captain. 
Lieut. H. Rainsford, to be capt. -lieut. 
Cornet J. Boyn, to be lieut. 

JUNE. 

Lieut. Anderson, 5th reg. R. N. 1 . to 
be adjutant. Lieut. iTitson, 12th R. 
N. 1 . to be adjutant. 

Reg* Native Infantry* Capt. Q. 

H. A. Purchas to be captain. Lieut. 

I. H. Palmer, to be captain-licut. 
Ensign Young, to be lieutenant. 

Artillery* Senior licui. fireworker, F. 
Aldwtnkle to be lieutenant, vice Mack- 
intosh transferred to the corps of engi- 
nccra. Capt.-licut. J. C. Francke, to oc 
captain of a company, vice Kingsley, 
deceased, Lieut. J. Moorhousc, to 
be captain lieutenant. Lieut, firework- 
er, C. R. M‘Causland, to be heut. 
Madras £. R. Ensign W. Fenwick, 
to be lieutenant, vice Smith, deceased. 
l^tb Native Reg* Ensign Biond to be 
lieutenant, vice Allen deceased. En- 
sign T. Casey, of the 14th regt. of 
Native infantry, to be lieut. vice Bazley, 
deceased. Mr. surgeon John Hay, 
to be garrison surgeon at Tranquebar. 

SEPTEMBER. 

toth N* Reg*’^ Captain-lieutenant L. S. 
Smith, to be capum of a company, 
vice Rand, deceased. Lieutenant T. 
Vincent, to be capuin-licutenant ; and 
ensign Inglis, to ^ lieutenant. 

•jth N. Reg* Ensign £. Fiott, to be lieu- 
tenant, vice Ash deceased. Major 
G. Maegreffor, of the 5th regt. N. I. 
to command the garrison of Cuddaloro 
and the cadet company. Capt.-licut* 
G. Cadell, of the ifitb N. 1 . to be 
town major of Seringapatam, vice 
Rand deceased; and lieut. J. W. 
Moncrief to be Fort adjutant of that 
lUtion* 
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nation* Major H. Hall, to be heut.- 
eol. vice Buchan, deceased. 

2d Reg* N, /.—Captain T. Steele to be 
major. Capt.-lieut J. Pepper to be capt. 
of a company. Lieut. F W, Wilson, 
to be capt.«lieut. and ensign H. W. 
Byrn to be heut. 

Reg* N, I, — Ensign W. Herring, 
to be lieut. vice Taylor, deceased* 

OCTOBER. 

Eur* Ensign P. H. Ncwall to be 
heut. vice Andrews, transferred to the 
non-effective establishment. 

2 d Reg* N* /. — ^Ensign G. Field, jun. to 
be lieutenant, vice Reid, deceased. 


igib*Reg* AT. /.—-Senior Ensign H. Dow- 
den to be heut. vice Thompson, deceased. 

2 \th Reg.,N, /.—Ensign J. R. Godfrey, 
to be lieut. 

NOVEMBER. 

Lieut. H» Scotty 2oth reg. N. L to be 
assistant quarter-master-general in the 
Northern division, vice Vernon, pro- 
moted* Lieut. W. Kelso, 13th reg. 
N. 1. to be brigade major to the force 
in Travancore, vice Scott. Capt. 
A* Balmain, 7th reg. N. I. to act as 
assistant quarter-mascer-general in the 
Southern division, vice Kelso, remo- 
ved. 


IVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


BOMBAY, 


F. Warden, Esq* chief secretary to go- 
vernment. 

R. T. Goodwin, Esq. secretary to^ go- 
vernment in public revenue and judi- 
cial department. 

G. C. Osborne, Esq , do. to do. in se- 
cret, political, and foreign depart- 
ment. 

W. Newnham, Esq. do. to do. in mili- 
tary and commercial department. 

H. R. Whitcoinbe, Esq, garrison pay- 
master. 

L. Ashburner, Esq. mayor of Bombay. 


D. Richardson, Esq. sheriff. 

C. J* Rich, Esq. lesident at Bagdad. 

J. Kay, Esq. acting deputy accountant 
general. 

J. lj[. Crawford, acting first assistant to 
do* 

James Halletr, Esq. judge and magistral® 
at Tannah, vice Haye, deceased. 

John Williams, Esq. secretary to tho 
military board, vice Halletr. ^ 

W. Newnham, first assistant to the tnil^ 
lary board, vice Williams* 


MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 


Capt. J* D. Beaty, captain of Mazagon 
dock. 

G. Lukin, Esq. marine pay-matter, and 
storekeeper. ' • , 

Lieut. Michic, boat master. ' 

Mr/T. S. Price, second lieutenant. 


Captain Budder, commodore at Sufat. 
Captain Keys, to command the Morning* 
ton. 

Lieutenant J, Maughan, to command the 
Benares. 

Jun. captain J* Hayes, to be sen* capt. 

Pint 


t U 


VoL. 10 . 
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first lieutenant S. Snookito be juo* cap- 
tain. 

Second lieutenant T. Blast, to be firit 
lieutenant. 

Mr. J. Arthur, midshipmani to be second 
lieutenant. 

Junior captain, £. Lowes, to be senior 
captain* 


First lieutenant J« Jeakii to be junior 
captain. 

Second lieutenant J. Harriot, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Mr. A. Seymour, iziidsbipmaDr to bt sc* 
cond lieutenant. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS 


JUNE. 

M)j jor A Bethunc to be lieur.-col Capt. 
J . Duftv to be major. Capt.-lieut. G. 
Midford, captain Lieut. F Staunton 
captain-iicutenant. Lnsign Rose, lieu- 
tenant. 

Capt.-licut T Thatcher to be captain. 
Lieutenant B W D Sealy, to be 
captaiii-licuienaiit. Ensign A. Mont- 
gomery to be heut. 

JULY. 

lieutenant-colonel R. Hunt, to be lieut.- 
colonel. Brevet major R Lewis lobe 
major. Captain II. S Osborne to be 
vmajor. Captain-heut. C. Browne, to 
be captain. Lieutenant J. Macken- 
zie, to be Cdpiam-lieutcnant. Ensign 
E. J. Harrisoi', to be lieut. 

Major A. Spencei, to be lieutenaui-colo- 
Del. Captain W. Boys, to be major. 
Captain-lieutenant J. B. Watson, to be 
captain. Lieutenant A. Haj, to be 
rajstain-lieutenant. Ensign J. Keith, 
10 be lieutenant. 

Cjpt. Carpenter, to be assistant in the 
office of the adjutant-general. 

AUGUST. 

Enmnter Corpu-^ Lieut. - colonel. W. 
H. Blachfoid, to be lieutenant-colonel 
commandant, vice Bland deceased.— 
Date of rank, fi^ih Lcbruc'^, 1807. 

Infantry, — Lieuteoant- colonel Andrew 
Anderson ^ to be licuterrant-coloncl 
comixiandan», vice Bannaiync.— Daic 
of rank, 14th July, i8c6. 

SLPTEMBER. 

Lieutenant , Marshall^ second battalipn 
9th N* 1. to be barrack snascer at Qoa. 

OCTOBER. 

Cjptain A. Hay, to be acting military 
auduoi-gencral, vice Oakes rciigncjd. 


. Ensign S. Hallifax, to be lieuten^RE. 
Ensign W. Spiller to be lieutenant 
third N. I. Ensign W. Eckford la 
be lieutenant, 91 h N. 1 . Lieutenant 
A. B. Campbell, 9th N. I. to be dc* 
puty commissary of stores. 

DF GEMiiER. 

Lieut. R. Campbell, second battalion 9th 
N. I.io be linguist to that corps. 
Ensigns T. A. Cockran, and A. W. 
Brown, to be lieutenantvS, sixih reg. 
N I. C'aptain G Brllasis, to be act- 
ing brigade-major at Poonah. 

FEBRUART. 

Lieut Danl Bcllasis to be an Assistant 
in the ofLce of the quarter master- 
general. Major W. Campbell, H. 
M. 78 th regiment, to be Military- 
Secretary to the Governor. Capr. 
Eyre, to command the Governor’s body 
guard Lieut. Elder ton, 2d battalion 
7 th Nat. Inf, t© be linguist in the 
Mahratta language, to the corps, and 
Lieut. Lami to the same situation in 
the 1 st of the 8ih Nat. Inf. Major 
General R. Jones, to command the 
army on the Bombay Establishment. 
Lieut. Col G. Holmes to command 
the subsidiary force in Guzzerat, 
Major General and Lieut. Col. R* 
Jones to be Colonel, vice Bellasis, de- 
ceased , Major J, Gnfiiths to be 
laeut Col. Capt. S. Carter to be 
Major. Capt Lieut. O B Bellasis, to 
be Capt JJeut. E, 8. Clifton, to be 
Capt, Lieut. Surgeon J. Thorpe, t« 
be 2d member of the medical board. 

MARCH. 

Capt. D. Mustou, H. M SSth reg. t© 
be Secretary to the commanding officer 
ot the forces. 

1;/ EfF* Capt. D, Mahony to be 
Mapr. Capt Lieut.T. Staunton to be 
Capt. Lieut. B. Dutton to be Capt.- 
Lieut. Eosign G, Wilson, to be Lieut. 

Major 
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Ma]or General Macpherson, to be a 
General on the StaC Lieut Col. J. 
W. Morris to command the garrison 
ofi^nnah. Lieui. Col. A. Spens, to 
be Col. 

4 //^ Reg> Capt. W. Boye, to be Major. 
Capt. Lieut J. B Watson, to be 
Capt. Lieut A. Hay, to be Capt. 
Lieut Ensign L Keeth to be Lieut. 

Major J. Skelton, to be Lieut. Col 

i^h Reg Capt J Harding to be Major. 
Capt Lieut. G. Brown to be Capt. 
Lieut. J. Sutherland, to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ensign P Kirk, to be Lieut. Lieut. 
G. A. Logic, to be Capt; Lieut. 
Ensign G. A Rigby, to be Lieut. 

Reg, Ensign G. Bolderson, .to be 
Lieut. 

Reg. Ensign E: Towsay, to be 
Lieut. Lieut. K Egan, to be Capt. 

a company. Ensign H. Parker to 
be Lieut. Ensign T. Gordon, to be 
fort adjutant at burat. Senior Assis- 
tant Surgeon R. Hoyes to be Surgeon. 
Assistant Surgeon D. Campbell, to be 
acting surgeon. Assistant Surgeon 
Davis, to be surgeon. Lieut C M. 
Leckie, 5th regimeat Native Infantry 
to be Major of Brigade to Gener4 
Macpherson. Ensign D. C. Evans, to 
be Fort Adjutant at Tannah. 

APRIL. 

Lieut W. Watts, 4th icgiment Native 
Infantry, to be Assistant to the resi- 
dent at Muscat. Lieut, fireworker 
W. G. White, to be Lieut. 

MAY. 

Lieut. Elderton, 7th regiment Native 
Infantry, to be linguist m Hindoos- 
tanee to that corps, Lieut R. Logie 
to be commissary of Bazars at Goa. 
Senior Major M. Bration, to be 
lieut. coU 

*^d C^taln W. Roome to be 
Msjor. Capi.-licut. W. Carpenter 
to be Capt. Lieut. H. Tovey to be 
capt.-licut« Ensign E. Towscy 10 be 
lieut. 

Ensign A. ^M'Tavish to be 

lieut. 

AUGUST. 

Lieut. Bagnold to be linguist in the 
Hindoostanee andMahratta laimuages, 
to sd bat. 3d N. I. and lieut. Eckford 
to be linguist in the Mahratta lan- 
guage to ^le lit bat. 9th N. 1. 

SRPTIMBER. 

%th Ensign C* las Maitro to be 
Itcut. 

t 


PROMOTIONS, 1&17-8. 2gr 

OCTOBER. 

Major General S. W. S; Waddington, 
the senior col. at present on the list 
of the army, to come on the retired 
list, vice Brownrigg, deceased. Lieut.- 
col, Charles Boye, to be lieut.-co!. 
commandant, vice Waddfngton. Sen. 
Major Thomas Munn, to be lieut.- 
col. vice Boye, promoted. 

6/5 Reg. Senior capt. J. Smith, to be 
major, vice Munn, promoted. Capt. 
lieut. Thomas T. Roberts, to be capt. 
of a company, vice Smith, promoted. 
Lieut. George Wilson, to be captain- 
lieut vice Roberts, promoted. Ensign 
John C. Hawkes, to be lieutenant 
vice Wilson, promoted. Cadet Mr. 
Ferdinand Price, to be Ensign m the 
engineers. 

i 6/5 £. i?.— Cadet J. Little to be ensign, 
vice Crozier, promoted. 

17/5.— ‘Cadet And. Robinson, to be cn* 
sign, vice Cheyne, promoted. 

IS/ N, i?.— 8 th Cadet James William 
Falconar, to be ensign, vice Tones;, 
promoted. I 2 ih Cadet W. S. W. fi. 
Baker, to be ensign, vice Herbet, 
deceased. 

2d N. i?.— 2d Cadet Sam. Bertie Am- 
brose, to be ensign, vice Hicks, pro- 
moted. 3d Cadet Benj. Soppill, to 
be ensign, vice Boulderson, piomotcd. 

^d N. jB.— yih Cadet William McDon- 
nell, to DC ensign, vice Towscy, mo- 
moted. 13th Cadet William Gri- 
maldi, to be ensign, vice Gillum, 
promoted. 

4/5 JV. J?.— loth Cadet T.Edw. Baynes, 
to be ensign, vice Tramplert, deceased. 

5/5 N. R, — 5th Cadet S. Xaylor, to 
be ensign, vice Rigby promoted ; 1 iih 
Cadet George Sancies, to be ensign, 
vice M‘Tavisb, promoted. 

6/5 AT. i?.— 5th Cadet James Clement 
Page to be ensign, vice Hawkes, pro- 
moted. ' 

igth Cadet John Clunes, to be ensign, 
vice Hams, deceased. 

jtb N. i?,— 1st Cadet Hen. SiafFord 
Waddington, to be ensign, vice Wal- 
ker, promoied. 

6/5 Cadet Anthony Seymour, to be 
ensign, vice Wood, promoted. 14th 
Cadet Wm. Graham, to be ensign, 
vice Roome, promoted. 

Marine Bat.— 18th Cadet R Sutherland, 
to be ensign, vice Parker, promoted. 
Captain M*Iunes, to be private secre- 
tary to the governor . 

Lieut, Robert Campbell, to act aa 
3 a Aid 
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Aid decamp to the hon. the gorernor. 
Mr. Robert Ibbetson, to be assistant 
in the collector's office. 

Mr. Quintm Dick Thompson, to be 
paymaster, and commissiu*/ o£ pro- 
visions and pcttv stores, ^ 

Mr. John Macaliater, to be assistant 
collector of customs and land revenuet 
Malacca. 


Mr. William Bennett, to be assistant to 
the ware-house keeper. The office of 
deputy warehouse>kceper is abolished 
from tlie ist of the ensuing month. 

Henry Shepherd Pearson, Esq. to be 
warehouse-keeper and paymaster. 

Mr. J C. Lawrence, to oe acting Ma« 
lay translator to government. 


NAVAL APPOINTMENTS. 

By Sir E. Pellew, Bart. &c. &c. 


Capt. Buck of the Rattlesnake to the 
Powerful, 

Lieut. Flint, of the CulIoden,to be 
commander of his Majesty’s Sloop 
Rattlesnake. 

Captain Wells of the Victor, to the 
temporary command of his Majesty’s 
ship Duncan. 

Lieut. Groube, of the Ciilloden, to be 
commander of his Majesty’s sloop 
Victor. 

Lieut, O. Owen, to be commander in 
the navy, and governor of Madras 
hospital. 

Mr W. B Dashwood, to belieut. of 
the ( ulJoden. 

Mr. ( hdrles Pantin, do. of the Power- 
ful. 

Mr. Edward Bingham, do. of do. 

Mr. M. M. Kelly, do of the Pitt. 

Mr J. G, Aplin, do, of fhe Arrogant, 

Mr H. J. Sweedland, do, of the Rat- 
tlesnake, 

LA PIEDMONTESE^ 

Capt. Foote, of the Wiihelmina, to be 
Captain. 

laeut Tippett, do. first Lieut. 

Lieut. Lewis, do. Second do, 

laeut. Hope, do. Third do, 

Lieut, Rodney, do. Fourth do. 

Mr, Macklin,' surgeon’s fir$t assistant 
#f the Cttlloden, surgeon. 


Mr. Jacobs, from the Admiral’rofficc, 
iPurser. 

Mr. Haydon, Purser of St. Fiorenzo, 
Purser of the Powerful, vice Walker^ 
invalided. 

Mr. Alston, midshipman of the Cullo- 
den, Lieut, of the Wiihelmina, 

Mr, Seymour, do. Lieut, of the Psyche. 

Mr. Campbell, do. Lieut, of the 
Arrogant. 

Mr. Heath, surgeon’s assistant of the 
Culloden, Surgeon of the Psyche. 

Mr, Read, Purser, of the apphire 
Sloop, Purser of the St, Fioreiiio. 

OFFICERS INVALIDED. 

Lieut, Cre8pignry,ef the Arrogant. 

Lieut, Apiin, ditto. 

Lieut. Edwards, ditto. 

Mr, Walker, Puiser of the Powerful. 

REMOVALS.' 

Captain Bastard, from La Dedaigneuse 
to St. Fiorenzo, 

Lieut. Dennison, of the .Sapphire, 
the Wiihelmina. 

Mr. Maitland, master of the Wiihel- 
mina, to the Psyche, 

Mr. Greensitt, master of the Psyche^ 
to the St. Fiorenzo. 

Mr Bianford, Surgeon of the Phaeton^ 
to the Culloden, 

Mr. Hodgskiii, Purser of H,M late 
ship Macassar, to the Greyhound. 


CEYLON 



CEYLON CIVIL APPOINTMENTS 


I807-8. 


J. Wright, Esq, assistant secretary to fiscal and joint fiscal to the supr^e 
fovernment. court, vice J. Ketson, Esq. 

A, H. Grisler Esq. assistant advocate 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


Captain Frederick Hankey, H. M. 19th 
reg. to be Aid-dc-Camp to the lieut. 
general, date 24th luly, 1807. Capt, 
Charles Pierce, M. 19th reg. to 
be brigade major to the forces, vice 
Hankey, date 24th July, ^ 
Ceylon Regiment, 2d Lieut. R. P. 
Nixon, to be 1st Lieut, by purchase, 
▼ice Seguins, resigned, date 6th Au- 
gust, 1807. Capt, Grant, command- 
ing the royal artillery at Galle,to com- 
mand the detachment at Trincomal- 
lec. 

lit Ceylon Regiment* 2d Lieut, W* 
Husband, to be Ist lieut* 


9 ,d Ceylon Regmenu 2d Lieut, J, Read 
to pe first lieut. 2d Lieut, adjutant 
Hunter to have ranlc of l^t lieut, 

%d Ceylon Regmeyit* 2d Lieutenant and 
adjutant White to have rank of lit 
Lieut. Capt Hankey, assistant quar- 
ter-master-general. L eut. Stewart, 
19th regiment, assistant in thequarter- 
master . general’s department, 2d 
Lieut. Dick, 2d Ceylon regiment, to 
be assistant to the military secretary^ 
Lieut. George Stewart, to be Captain 
of a company, vice Pearce, deceased. 


MABRIAGBS, 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

MARRIAGES 


JiTNE, 1807.— R. McCliniock, Esq. 
CO Miss Harclyman. Captain J. Swin- 
ton, to Stewart. Captain M. 
White, to Miss F. March ison. Mr. 
A. Walker, to Miss E. Larkins. 
Lieutenant j. Jones 7th Native ca* 
valry, to Miss C. Fereus^on. R. K. 
Dick, Esq, to Miss H. Hanmer. 
JwiY.— W. Rcnncll, Esq, to Miss 
Lucas. 

August.— L ieutenant J. Moir, his 
majesty’s 67th regiment, to Miss 
M. Thqnipson. Captain G, Beeber, 
Ath regiment Native cavaliy, to Miss 
Barclay. Lieutenant J. Veach, to 
Miss Oliphant. B. Browne, Esq. 
to Mrs. Ccronio. Mr. S. H. Boileau, 
to Miss J. Norton. 

September.— Captain J. Miller, 
to Miss P. A. Scott. Lieutenant 
J.De Beauregard, to Miss M. Hick- 
burn. Mr. R, J. Lambe, to Miss C. 
Garrett. Lieutenant J. Canning, 27ih 
Native infantry, to Mrs Ansier. 
Mr. A R Finlayson, to Miss Good- 
ing. W. Logie, Esq. to Miss £. S. 
Arnold. Captain R. Nicholson, to 
Miss £. Barber. 

October.— Captain J Patterson, 
Esq. of the Duke of Montrose India- 
man, to Miss J. Patton. Captain 
Yates, to Miss St. Leger . J. Don- 
nithorne, Esu C S. to Miss S. E. 
Bampton W. Lock, Esq. C. S. to 
Miss j. Cock P. Smcthiirst, Esq. 
to Miss M Stewart. J. 'fimiih, Esq, 
to Miss D. Stewart. Captain J. 
Stevens, to Miss L M'Cal^. Mr. 
J. Duncan, to £. Hargrave. 


November.— Capt. A. Thompson, 
to Miss A. Kerr, G. J. Sidaons, 
Esq. civil service, to Miss Fombcllc. 
Mr. J. Sawyer, to Miss C. Jones. 
S. Sweeting, Esq. to Miss C, Cor- 
nelius. Captain C. Fagan, to Miss 
Lawtic. 

Dec EM B ER.— Lieut. T. Valiant, his 
majesty’s 65th regiment, to Miss H. 
W^. Lockhart. Col. Carnegie, Com- 
mandant of Artillery, to Miss Mi C. 
Boswell, W. Egcrton,Esq. Accoun- 
tant-general, to Miss S. Boswell. C. 
' I. Davidson, Esq, to Miss Tierney. 
Mr. E. 1 . Pennington, to Miss A. K. 
Gregory. Lieut. C. Browning, 14th 
Native infantry, to Mis*. S. }. Plusker. 
Lieut. J. Gerrard, 2d Native infantry, 
to Miss H Holt. Licut. C. J. Dove- 
ton, 19th regiment Native infiintiy, to 
Miss M. A. Arnold. 

January, 1808. — J. Gibbon, Esq. 
to Miss Mackintosh. Major O’Don- 
nrll, i2ih regiment N, 1 . to Mrs. 
Brownngg. H Sontcrvillc, Esq C. 
S. to Miss A. Hcming. G. Saun- 
ders, Esq. C. S. to Miss A. Rus- 
sell. Capt. Showers, of the artillery, to 
Miss Pauli. 

February. — J. C. Plowdcn, Esq. 
C, S. to Mus Erskinc. Mr. j. Hil- 
lery to Miss M. Hume. Mrt F. 
Rchncll to Misi J George. Brigade 
Major Gough, to Miss A. Wilkin- 
son. .Mr. K. Smiliie to Miss A. 
Flower. £. A. .Roussac, £sg. to 
Miss M.Vfignon. Major J. L. Rich- 
ardson, 14th N« 1 . to Mils Fagan. 
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Mr. W. Latnbiift, to Miis A. E. 
Smith. 

March. — Capt. N. Shairp fo Miss 
E. B. Campon. C. M‘KcnziCt 
Ell}, to Miss M. Limnck. Licui. 
£.' Browne, 13th regiment, to Mfsi 
Swinhoc. Mr. G. Hall, to Miss 
Albn. Capt. J. Marshall, to Miss 
Campbell, Mr. J. H. Bird, to 
iss E, Kemp. 

Ap R 1 1 . — Mr. J. H. Morrell, to Miss 
M, Gillis. Lieut. J. F. Goad, to 
Miss A. M. Paul. Lieut. J. T. 
Hawkins, to Miss H. Rutledge. Mr. 
A. Davison, to Miss Ingram. 
May.- 1-J. Brown, Esq. to Miss M. 
A. Aldred, J. Bunce, Esq. to Miss 

L. Smith. Lieut. G Moore ist 
regiment, to Mm Munt. Dr. Carey 
to Lady C. E. Von Rumohr. Mr. 
I. Watts to Miss C. French. Mr. G. 
Mackay, to Miss S. Herbert. 

JuN£. — J. H. Harrington, Esq. C. S. 
to Miss A. Johnston A. Colvin, 
Esq. to Miss M. Jackson. Capt. 
Moor, Esq. H. M. 14th regiment, 
to Miss M. Hardwick. Capt. Shaw, 
H. M. tsd regiment, to Mrs. A. 
Cramer. Capt. J. Green, to Miss 
E. Berne, C B ForVest, to Miss 
£. St. Leger. Mr. J. Ogilvie, to Miss 

M. Smith. Mr. W. Cook, to Miss 
M. Prince. Mr. J. Harrison, to 
Miss A. Gomis. 

LY.^Mr. G. S. Heticman, to Miss 
M. Malcolm. Mr. N. Johnson, to 
Miss A. De Cruz. Capt. Horton, 
84th regiment, to Miss Terrct. Mr. 
C. M* Lean, to Miss £. Gill. Li^ut. 


C. W. Brooke, «3d regiment, to 
Miss Marshall. Capt. L Johnston, 
fid rcg. Cav. to Miss S. Kider. Mr. 
W. Carey, to Miss M. Kinsev. 
W. Collmgs, Esq. to Miss J Gall. 
Lieut. H. P. Davies, to Miss M. 
Wifford. Capt. J. Ferris, artillery, 
to Miss Ryan. 

AifGUST. — Mr. A. Robertson, to 
Miss A. Heatham. Mr. Denty, 
to Miss M. Fuller, Mr. J. K. Porter, 
to Miss E.Cu^^ons. Lieut. Dacre, isth 

rcgimeiu to Miss Asscy. Och- 

tevloncy, Esq. to Miss Nelly. Mr. 
R. Wyatc, to Miss Roseboora. 
SkPTKMRRu. — Lieut. Martin, to Miss 
Maepherson. Mr. H. Metcalfe, to 
Miss M. Burnett. Mr. J. Kidd, to 
Miss M. M‘Caw]ey. Mr. M. Stalkart, 
to Miss C. Smith. 

October. — E. Sfrachey, Esq. C. S. 
to Miss J. W, Kirkpatrick. Capt. 
W. Kinsey, to Miss M. M‘Clieur. 
H. Alexander, Esq. C. S. to Miss 
Pringle. D. Campbell, Esq. to Miss 
H. Treves. Mr. Lewis dc Souza, 
to Mrs. Whitemore. 

November. — Mr. fo'ieph Gabriel 
Schoolheld, to Mrs. Isabella Burbon. 
Mr. Dunn, Junior, to Miss Gee. 
Mr. Robert Howard , to Miss Maria 
Wfoughton. 

December.— ‘R. E. Thomas, Esq. 
to Miss M. Macdougal* J. Elierton, 
Esq. to Mrs. Gunn. C. Dumbleton, 
Esq. C. S. to Miss A. St. Legrr. 
Mr. W. P. WaticU, to Mrs. 8.- 
Dodd. 


BIRTHS. 


June, 1807.— Lady of J, Thornhill, 
Esq. of a daughter. Xady of the 
Reverend E. Jeffreys, of a daughter. 
Lady of J. Colvin, Esq. of a son. 
Lady of A. Kelso, Esq, of a daugh- 
ter. Mrs }. Greenaway, of a daughter. 
Lady of Captain S' Noble, of the fid 
Native cavalry, of a daughter. Mrs. 
W. Blanchard, of a daughter. Lady 
of Mr. J. C^. Burton, ot a ton. Lady 
of Licutcnant,A.J. Watson, of a son. 
Honourable Mrs. Bruce, of a .son. 
Lady of Captain B. Fergusson, of a 


daughter. Lady of Captain H. Bhick- 
henhagen, of a daughter. Lady of H. 
J. Travers. Esq. of a soit.» Lady of T. 
Spottiswood, Esq., of a daughter. ' 

Ju I Y .—Lady of Captain G. Harriott, 
of a fon. I-ady of JeB. Birch, Esq. 
•f a son. Lady of J, Taylor, Esq. 
of twins. 

August.^ L ady of Major Maxwell, 
hia majesty*! 67th regiment, of 
z ion. Lady of W. Money, Esq. 
of ft ion. Lady of P. Chiene, £iq, 
of « son. Mrs. Bone, of a daughter. 
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Lady of M. Shakespeare, Esq. of 
a son. Lady of Captain C. Reddish, 
S2d Native infantry, of a son. Lady 
of Captain Curry, hts majesty’s 6*7 th 
regiment, of a daughter. Mrs. G. 
W. Chisholm, of a son. Mrs. J. 
Knox, of a son. Lady of Captain 
G..Rochfort, bis Majesty’s 69th regi- 
ment, of i daughter. Lady of Cap- 
tain R. Clarke, of a son. Lady of 
D. Morrison, Esq. of a son. Lady 
of Major Boardman, of a daughter. 
Lady ot Captain W. C Faithful, of 
a daughter. Lady of Lieutenant Gwat- 
kin, of a son. Lady of Samuel 
Ludlow, Esq. of a daughteiv Lady 
of G. Chester, Esq of a daughter. 

Sf PT EMBER.— Lady of J. Wintle, 
Esq. of a son. Mrs. W. Edy, 
of a son. Mrs. Arnold, of a son, 
Mrs. D. Templeton, of a daughter. 
The honourawe Mrs. Brookes, of a 
daughter. Lady of Donald Smith, 
Esq. of a son. Mrs. Leclerc, of a 
daughter. Mrs. J. Tulloh, of a son. 
Iklrs. D. Moon, of a daughter. Mrs. . 
A. Manshcid, of a son. Mrs. H. 
Watson, of a son. Mfs. Truckler^ 
of a son. Lady of J. Dyer, Esq. 
of a daughter. Lady of C. Corfield, 
Esq. of a son. Mrs. Cripps, of a 
son. Lady of Captain Mathews, of a 

I son. Lady of Captain P. Littl^ohn, 
of a son Lady of Colonel Prole, 
of a daughter. 

October . — Lady of Major T. Mor- 
gan, of a son. Mrs. Ham, of a 
son. Lady of Lieutenant J. Arrow, 
of a son. Mrs. W. Campbell, of a 
daughter. Mrs. Nash, of a son. 
Lady of W B. Incc, Esq. of a son. 
Mrs. J. Urquhart, of a daughter. 
Lady of W T. Smith, Esq. of a 
son. Lady of Captain RadclifFe, his 
majesty’s foot, of a son. The 
lady of Major Bristow, of a son. 

November . — Lady of A. Haig, Esq. 
of a daughter. Mrs. Dowling, 
of a son. Mrs. W. Browne, of a 
^ugbter. Lady of R. Robertson, 
of a daughter. Mrs. Goddard, 
of a son. Lady of £. Strettell, Esq. 
of a daughter. Mrs.W* K. Jackson, 
of a son. Mrs. Turnbull, oi a son. 
Lady of Lieutenant f. Wilkie, of a 
daughter. * Lady of Lieutenant T. L. 
Gale, of a daughter. Mrs. W. Plod- 

S et, of a daughters Mrs. Stone, of a 
aughter. Mrs. P. Scott, of a son. 

• DECXMBERr-Lady of Dr.Harci of a ^ 


son. Mrs. D. Baglcy, of a daughter. 
Lady of Col.Mciseiback, of a daughter. 
Lady of W. Farqubarson, Esq. of a 
daughter. Lady bt Captain A. Duncan, 
ofason. Ladyof Thomas Mainwanng, 
Esq. of a son. Lady of Captain R. Vin- 
cent, of a son. Lady of W. J Money, 
Esq. of a son. Lady of L. A. David- 
son, Esn. of a daughter. Lady of 
Captain W. Lamb,ot a son. Lady of 
Captain Portcus, of a son. Lady of 
Captain Mitchell, of a son. Ladv of 
M. Law, Esq. of a son. Lady of C. 
Bccher, Esq. of a daughter. 

Jakuaryj 1808 — Lady of P. Mait- 
land, Esq. of a son. Lady of C. 
Cornish, Esq. of a Daughtcrf Lady 
of R Campbell, Esq. ot a daughter. 
Mrs. J. Eddin!»ton, of a son. Lady 
of }. B. Plusker, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of C. R. Crommelin, Esq. of 
a son. Lady of E. Cooke, Esq. of 
a son. Lady of lieut. J. Maling of 
a son. 

February.— Lady of Colonel M‘Gre- 
gor, of a son. Lady of Captain Young, 
artillery, of a daughter. Lady of Lieu- 
tenant G. Warden, 27th Native infan- 
try, of a daughter. Mrs. E. Bnght- 
man, of a daugihcr. Lady of W. 
Russell, Esq. of a daughter. Lady 
of Sir Frederic Hamilton, hart, of a 
son. Mrs. J. Stapleton, of a son. 
Mrs. D’Oehmc, of a daughter. Mrs. 
P. Reid, of a soil. Lady of W. Arm- 
strong, Es(j. of a daughter. Lady of 
J. Cheap, Esq. of a daughter. Lady 
of J. Walker, Esq. civil service, of a 
son. Lady of Major Varrenen, of a 
daughter. Mrs. Suiherland, of a son. 
Lady of J W. Fulton, Esq. of a 
daughter. Lady of Licuteiianat W. 
P, rolcy, of a daughter. 

March. — Lady of R. Graham, Esq. 
of a daughter. Mrs. M. Recs of a 
son. Lady of Captain T Scott, of a 
daughter. Mrs. S. Greenway, of a 
SOI). Mrs. Kennedy, of a son. Mrs, 
Garsbore, of a daughter. Lady of 
Lieut. Jeremy of a daughter. The 
lady of Captain R. H. Cunliffc, of 
a son. Lady of N. B. Edmonstone, 
of a daughter. Mrs. S. Jones, of a 
daughter. Mis. Wharhirit of a son. 

April.— L ady of Col. Blair, of a 
daughter. Lady of Captain T. Hodges, 
of a son. Lady of Lieut. G. Niciio- 
Icttes, of a son. Mrs* A, Bruce, of a 
son. Lady of Lieut. Nugent, of a 
aoD. Mrs. Orde, of a daughter. 

Ladv 
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Lady of W. Browne, Esq. surgeon, 
of a son. 

May.— Lady of Captain J. Paterson, 
of a daughter. Mrs. WT Adams, of 
a son* Lady of S. March isoo, Esq. 
of a son. Mrs. G. Sherborne, of 
a son. Ladv of J. Sandford, Esq. 
of a son. Lady of Lieut. W. P. 
Kempe, of a son. Lady of J. 
Thornhill, Esq. of a son. Mrs. 
Perroux, of a daughter. ^Lady of 
Thomas Brooke, Esq of a daughter. 
Lady of J. Browne, Esq, of a daugh- 
ter. 

June. "--L ady of Lieut. D. Macleod, 
engineer, of a SOD. Lady of J.S. Adams, 
Esq. of k son. Mrs. M. Pereira, of 
a daughter. Lady of Captain Logie, 
of a son. Lady of Reverend Sir. 
Brown, of a son Lady of G. Ravens- 
croft, Esq. of a son. Mrs. Mountain, 
of a daughter. Mrs. A. Black of a 
son. Lady of Reverend M. Thomp- 
son, of a daughter. Mrs. Lavie, of 
a daughter. Mrs. E. M. Sandford 
of a son. Lady of A. Wilkson, 
Esq. of a son. 

July.— M rs. Burney, of a daughter. 
Lady of H. Young, Esq. of a son. 
Mr. G. Gibson or a son. Lady of 
O. L. Bie, Esq. of a son. Lady of 
J. Donifhome, Esq. of a son. Lady 
of Capt. T. Cook, ot a son. Lady 
of Lieut. i\ Comyn, of a son. 

August.— I.ady of R, Clmtock, Esq 
of a son. Lady of Capt. H. Siblv, 
of a daughter. Lady of J. Taylcr, 
Esq. of a son. Lady of C. Dc 
Verrinne, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of Capt, Piercy of a son. 
Mrs. Stanslury, of a daughter. Mrs. 
Keene, of a daughter. Lady of 


Capt, Maxwell, of a daughter- Mrs. 
W. Blanchard, of a daughter. Lady 
of C. Buller, Esq. ot a son. Lady 
of W. Loach, Esq. of a daughter. 

September- — Lady of Captain J* 
Grant, 17th dragoons, of a daughtec, 
Mrs. L. Closen, of a son, Mrs* 
Delamain of twins, a boy and girl. 
Mrs, P, Mdcarihur, of a daughter. 
Lady of Captain H. Phillips, of a 
stillborn child. Lady of Captain G. 
Beachcr, of a son. 

OcTOBF R. — Lady of W. Iring, 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of C- 
Davidson, Esq. of a son. Lady of 
G. Abbott, Esq. of a daugntcr. 
Lady of major Plumer, of di daugh- 
ter, Lady of Lieut. Maclean, or a 
daughter. Lady of J. P. Larkins, 
Es(|. of a son Lady of H. Stone, 
Esq. of ^ daughter. Lady of G D* 
Guthrie, Esq. of a son. Lady of 
W. Money, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of Lieut. R. L. Dickson, N. C. 
of a son. 

November.— Mrs. C. M. Holling- 
benry, of a son. Lady of R» K. 
Dick, Esq. of a son. 

December.— Lady of major 0 *Ho!- 
laran, of a daughter. Lady of J, 
Gibbon, Esq. of a daughter. Lady 
of Lieut. Beauregard of a son. Lady 
of Captain Littlejohn, of a son. 
Lady of Lieut. Leech, of atiaughter. 
Lady of Major Maxwell, of a daughter, 
lisdy of Lieut. T. Moir, of a son. 
Lady of P. Maitland, Esq. of a 
daughter. Ladyof J. Lumsden, Esq. 
of a son. Honourable Mrs. Brooks, 
of a daughter. Lady of Capt. Hctslcr, 
artillery, of a son. Lady of Capt. 
A. T. Watson of a son. 


DEATHS 


June, 1807.— Kodidjah Sultan Begum, 
sister of Nawaub Nadjaph Khan, 
Vizier to the late Emperor, Shah 
Allum, and relict of Nawaub Mosain 
Khan, brother to the Nawaub Sudder 
Jung. Captain W. Wardcli, of his 
majesty^s ship Rattlesnake. Captain P. 
Crump. Mr. Assistant-surgeon Tay- 
lor, 22d regiment. Colonel J. Col- 
lins, resident at Lucknow* Cornet 
Craig, 3d regiment Native cavalry. 


Lieutenant - colonel A McPherson, 
14th regiment Native infadtry. Lieu- 
tenart K nnaw^y, loth regiment Na- 
tive infantry. ' 

JuiY.— E. Thornton, Esq. magistrate 
of the twenty-four Pergunnas. Nairn 
Douglas Hun\er, Esq. 

August — Mr. J. P. Deare, of 
his majesty^s ship H. Wellesley. 
Lieutenant £. H. Mam waring, 3d 
Native infantry. Captain P. Ramagc, 
Keith 
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Keith Indiaman. Lieutenant Btg- 

f ard, his majesty's ship Belliqueux. 
/leutcnant C. Stcirncr. Captain W. 
Holland. G. Keho, Esq. Mr. J» 
Hislop. Ensign Campbell, his ma- 
jesty’s 17th regiment. Captain C. S. 
Bungan. J. Tranchcll, Esq. civil 
service. James Grey, Es«. Master 
of his majesty’s troops. Dr. A.\Gray. 
September.— W Jackson, Esq. of 
the Supreme Court. Mrs. S. Dix- 
on. Lady of Captain T. Robertson, 
engineer. Lieutenant I. Baber. Cap- 
tain G. Freeman. T. M. Browne, 
Esq. F. M Arnoti, Esq. J.Hunt, 
Esq. Captain C. Barker. Lieutenant 
M ‘ Dougal, engineer. Captain G. 
Read, Native cavalry. Major H. 
Hupi, 9th regiment Native infantry. 
Mr. J Bussey. Lieutenant - colonel 
Wade, E. I. Cjptain J. Durand. 
Lieutenant F. Pernev, fiis majesty’s 
sad regiment. A M.Wiilock, Esq. 
C. S. F. B. Mylas, Esq. C. S. 
Mrs. S. Potts. 

October .— J. Gregg, Esq. assistant- 
surgeon. Captain C. Durandf, of 
bis rrajesty’s Sfid regiment Lady 
ot Gordon Forbes, Esq. G Thomp- 
son, Esq. C S. Mrs. E. Wheatley. 
Captain H. Spence. Miss San- 
ford. Mr.W.Scott. T. Licll,Esq. 
C. S, Captain D. Bodkin, his ma- 
jesty’s ^yih regiment. 

November. — Henry Crieghton, 
E5»q. W. Grant, Est^i Captain D. 
Lyons, 25th regiment Native jn- 
fantrv* Mrs A. Drown, C^tain R. 
V. Brown, yih regiment of Native 
infantry, Ltcutcnani-colonel P. Bur- 
rowes. Lieutenant A. Barnby, 8ih 
regiment, Native cavalry. 

G W. Lawtie, Esq. W Noyes, Esq. 
Lient. S F Robertson, 8ih regiment 
Native infantry. Licut. J. K. Ramsay, 
iith Native inlantry. Mrs H. Bright- 
inan. C. Cootc, Esq. Licut. D. C. 
Levingstonc. M. Godinho, Esq. 
Lieut. Fogo. Captain J. Robertson, 
21st Nanvc infantry. Mrs, C. Van 
Hoorm aged iq 2 years. Lady of the 
Rev. Dr. Carey, Mrs. Kodgkinson. 
Captain 0 ‘Frascr, 65ih regiment, T. 
Charters, Esq Liem-col. W. Duff. 
Capt.-licutcnant Brown, 

JA NUARY, 1808. — Mrs. T. Spotiis- 
v^ood. Mr. Tbds. Ciy. Mr. Gray, 
of Punicah. Mi 5. Burn. ^ Mr^. F. 
Vrtgnon. C. Campbell, Esq. sur- 
geon. Mrs. G. E. Davies. Mr. 
Blackwell, Mr. J. Leary. Mr. W. 


B. Bjrn» Captain G. W. Wigpns. 
Mrs. T. Rol^rtson. C. S. Mating, 
Esq. C. S. H. Someiville, Esq. 

C. “ S. J. Edmonstonc, Esq. C. S. 
Mr. J. Bourbon. 

February. — Mrs. A. Dowling. 
'Rev. J. De Costa. Capt. R. Best, 
artillery. Lady of Dr. W. Hunter. 
March.— Mr. E. Bnghtman. Miss 

M. Quicke. Ensign Scacy, 19th N.I. 
Lieut.-Col. J. Burnett, i3ih N. I. 
Mr. J. Forbes. Capt. Hurlestone, 
H. M, 22d regiment. Miss M. H. 
Swaine. Mrs. C. Cooke. Mr. R. 
Baillie. Licut. C. Whitfield, 26th 

N. I, Lieut. St.John Archer, i3ih 
N. Iv 

Aprii. — Capt. M. Franks. Licuta* 
' J. Chatfield. Capt, M. F. Smiih.^ 
John Galloway, Esq. Robert Brydie, 
Esq. Major-general R. M. Dickens. 
). H. T. Roberdeau, Esq. C. S. 
Ensign. G. Kembcr. 

May. — Lady of ]’. Fombelle, Esq. 
Mjss £. Manley, Capt. Francis Latter, 
2dN, C. 

JuKS.— Capt. P. Henry, H. M. 14th 
Reg. Lieut. W. Gothcr, 8ih N.I. 
Ensign R. W, Lloyd, 16th N. L 
Samuel Macan, Esq. b. S. R. Black- 
ford, Esq. Mr. Lock, of the Expe- 
riment. Mr, R. Moricc. H. M, 
S. Dasher. W. Bond, Esq. W, 
Dennis, quarter-master, 24ih light 
dragoons. 

July. — Mr. C. Pool, Pilot. W. 
Beriie, Esq. C. S. G. Falconer, 
Esq, Mr. A. Thompson, Midship- 
man. Mr. W, Basset. 

August.— M r. F. Hebron, Mr. J, 
Ferns, conductor of ordnance. Licut, 


C. Gilmore, marine. Capt. J. Tay- 
lor, country service. Lieut. T, Den- 
nis, 27th. N. 1 . Mr. J. Morrison. 
J. Williams, Esq. surgeon. Mr. 
W. Hufficit, shm Glory. Licut. C. 
Maepherson, «oth N. 1 . Licut, -Col. 
Wood, H. M, lyih rcg. Mrs, 

K de Souza. Lady of Capt. 
wnc. 


September. — ^Thos. Wiggell, Esq. 
purser, Mr. W. Harvey, military- 
board office. G, Proctor, Esq. 
surgeon 8th light dragoons. W. 
C t/, Esq. C. S. A, Logan, Esq. 
H. M, fiyih rcg, Licut. J, Quene, 
sloop Victor. 

October.— M ajor Lynct Coton, lyih 
light dragoons. La^ of J. Richard- 
son, Esq. C* Licat,-Col.^^Jc- 
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m 


^HOoke, surveyoif general. F. Mills, 
Esq. H. Wakeman, Esq. C. S. 
Captain H. Phillips. Mrs. R. Blan- 
chard. Mrs. A. French. Lieut. 
Meynck. 22d N. I. Lady of w. 
Bring, Esq. J. Walker, Esq. C. S. 
. Mr, F, F. Dade, ^hip Calcurta. 
November. — Mr. T. Nicholson, 
assUtam in the snilitary-board office. 


Mr. J. D. C. Kirty. T. F. Bevan, 
£sq» C. S. J. Brice, Esq. com- 
tniskioncrof requests. 

December. — Major G. Downie, 
commanding the Calcutta Native 
militia. Ensign G. D. Macmtyre* 
Lieut. T» T. Murphy, 26ih N. 1 « 
Mrs. J. L. Kiernander. 


MADRAS. 

MARRIAGES. 


June, ifov— Lieut. P. Morrill, loth 
V N. 1. to Miss C. Sago. 

July. —L ieut. 'Col. Malcolm^ resident 
at Mysore, to Miss C. Campbell. C. 
Harris, esq. C. S. to Miss M. Frith. 
J. T. 0 ‘Keilly, esq. to Miss J S. 
Hunter. Capt.J, B. Wainhousc, N. I. 
to Miss R. M. Swarts. 

August.— Lieut. J. Hampton, 7th N. 

I, to Mrs. M. Foster. 

September, — Lieut. G. Moore to 
Miss H. Dieman. G. Garrow, Esq. 
(J. S. to Miss Baker. 

October. —M ajor Gurncll to Miss 
Molesworth. Capt. Menase Lopas 
Pereira, lith reg. N. 1 . to Miss Mane 
Du Rhone. Lieut Henry Dumas, 3d 
reg. N, I. to Miss Jane Jackson.' J 
Plunkett, esq. to Miss A. D. Urilla, 

i , Cotton, esq. to Miss S C, Stedman, 
leut. J. Wdhab, 17th N.I, to Miss 
Lascelles, 

December. — Charles Fleming, esq. 
Surgeon, to Miss aM. Gowdie. Capt. 
}. McDougall, 6ih N. 1 . to Miss Z, 
De GoclieS, 

January, 1810.— Licot.-col. Adams, 
fi5th L. D. to Miss C. E, Le Geyt. 
March. — Lieut P, David, 8;h N. I, 
to Miss J. Durand« Lieut. M. Smith, 
gd N. I. to Miss Hahburton. Mr. C. 
Burns, to Miss G. Lloyd. Cornet 
C. r. Ellis, aad L* D. to M»si H, 
Topandcr. 

Ap R 1 L. — Capt. Keasbury, to Mii> Brci* 
thaupi. 

June.— Capt, W. C, Oliver, 6th N# 
I, to Mi!.$ S. j. Lang. S. SkioLcr, 
£sq. C. S. to Miss Routltdge. 


August.— L. A. Tulloh, 7th N. I to 
Miss Wahab. Mr. W. Grey to Miss 
C. Lane Mr. W. Urquhart to Miss 

S. Mayo. Lieutenant H. Dixon, 8th 
regtn^ent Native Infantry, to Miss H. 
Adams. 

September.— Captain DeHavilland, 
engineer, to Missr Saiimarez. Mr. J, 
Anchant to Miss C. M. Maxwell 

T. /arrelt, Esq C. S to Miss A Rcy- 
naud. Lieut. J. J,£ckershall,,nth Na- 
tive Infantry, to Miss G. Kinchant, 
Captain W. Maepherson to Mrs. 
Barbutt. 

October. — P. B. Pellew, Esq. fo 
Miss Barlow, eldest daughter of Sir 
G. H Barlow, Baronet, K. B. Cap- 
tain Hart, of the Royal Navy, to Miss 
Williams. E. Wood, Esq. of his 
majesty’s service, to Mrs, MaryEillay. 
John Bird, Esq. to Miss Geofgiana 
Mary Dodson. Mr. Samuel Davis to 
Miss Abigail Bastings Alejcander 
Kennedy, Esq. to Mrs Ure. Henry 
Rnssel, Esq. son of Sir Henry Russel, 
Knight, chief justice of the supreme 
court of judicature at Calcutta, to 
Mist Jane Amelia Casamaijor, second 
daughter of James Henry Casamaijor, 
Esq. member of council, at the presi- 
dency of Fort St. George Lieute- 
nant Eawin Oldnall, to Miss Jane 
Horsman. Lieutenant Wheeler to 
Mrs. Adelaide Ahier 

November. -L ieutenant-colonel J. ^ 
Siipons, Utn Native^ Infantry, to 
Miss J. Briton. ^ 
December.— J* Babiogton, Esq. of 

the 
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the honoimble company’s civil scr- ral of the army, to Misa Charl^te 
Vice, to Miss Roebuck Lieutenant Blacker. G. Ford, Ebq. surgeon, to 
Colonel Muoro, quarter master gene- * Miss £. Glasspooie* 


BIRTHS. 


Ju N E,1 807.— TheLady of LleUt.Had win, 
of the 20th regiment N. I. of a son. 
The Lady of Capt, M‘Caliy 20th 
Native regiment of a son. The Lady 
of George Read, Esq. of a son. The 
I,ady of t’apt. Browne, of H. M. 59th 
regiment ot a daughter. Mrs. Blyth 
of a son, 

July. — ^^The Lady of George Coleman, 
Esq. of a son. The Lady of A Wood- 
cock, Esq. of a son. The Lady of E, 
B. Dent, Esq. of a son. The Lady of 
John King Lane, Esq, ot a daughter. 
The Lady of Captain J. Grant, of a 
daughter. The Lady of M. Dick, 
Esq, of a son. The Lady of major 
Boardman, of a daughter. 

August.— The Lady of C. H. Higgin- 
$on, Esq. of a daughter. The Lady 
of Edward Croft Greenway, Esq. of a 
son. Mrs. Luttrell of a daughter. Mrs. 
A. E, Sykes of a daughter. The 
Lady of Capt, Marett of a daughter. 
The Lady of J. Hay, Esq, of a son. 
The Lady of C. Churchill, Esq. of a 
soh. The Lady of J. Byng, Esq of a 
son. Mrs. B6se of a daughter. 

Septcmbkr. — ^The J..ady of A. Anstru- 
ther. Esq. of a son. The Lady of 
Lieut. Palin of a daughter. The Lady 
of J, Campbell, Esq. of a son. The 
Lady of major general Fuller of a 
daughter. The Lady of Capt. H. 
Broom, 22d L. D. of a daughter. Mrs, 
Haslewood of a daughter. The Lady 
of J. Lefouche, E-. of a son. 

October,— The Lady of James Strange, 
Esq. of a daughter. Mrs, Yarde of a 
son. The Lady of William Mackin- 
tosh, Esq of a son. The honourable 
3Wrs. Murray, of a daughter. The 
Lady of William Hart, Esq. of a son. 
The I^dy of Lieut. J, Hodgson, of a 
daughter. The Lady of Lieutenant 
Colonel Taylor, commandant of the 
Madras European regiment, of a son. 
The Lady of Captain Powell, of the 
21st regiment N. 1. of a daughter. 
The Lady%f colonel M‘Cally, of a 


daughter. The Lady of Lieut. CoJ. 
Durand, of a daughter. 

Novembbr. — Lady of G. Moor, Esq. of 
a Son. Lady of Capt Molesworth of 
a Daughter. Mrs. J. Branson, of a 
Son. 

December .—Lady of Charles Marsh, 
Esq, of a Son 

3 AN UARY,1 808— ThcL^dy of Lieut. Jack- 
son, Fort Adjutant of Trichinopo'y.of 
a daughter. Lady of the Honourable 
Sir Thomas Strange, Knt chief justice 
of the supreme court of Judicature, of 
a son. Lady of C. Wetherell, Esq. of 
a son. Lady of Hugh Spottiswood, 
Esq. of a son. Lady of Captain 
De Bergcon, ofH. M. regiment De 
Meuron, ofa daughter 

March. — Lady of J, N. Witts, Esq. of 
a son Lady of A Flower, Esq, of a 
ton. Lady of vS. McVlullen, Esq. 59tb 
reg, of a daughter. 

April, — Lady ofLieut. Wilson, 3d N. T. 
of a daughter. Mrs. Pepper of a son* 
Lady of G. Briggs, Esq, of a son. 

May, — Lady of Capt. Stevenson, 25th 
N, I. of a son.— Lady of S. Dyer, Esq. 
of a son. 

June. — Mrs W. Grant of a daughter, 
Mrs. Scallon of a son. Lady of J. 
Dalton, Esq. of a son. Lady of P. 
Neale, Esq. of a daughter. Lady of 
Lieut. McLean, Vellore, of a son. 
Lady of major Freese ofa son. Lady of 
Lieut.Tritton, 24th Ii.D of a daughter, 

July.— Lady of T. Oakes, Esq. ofa son* 
Lady of Capt Tayntoft, Artillery, of a 
son. Lady of Capt. Mandeville of a 
daughter. Lady of JLieut. Jones of ^ 
son. ' 1 

August.— Lady of captain Corry, pay- 
master off H. M. 69th reg. of a son«. 
Mrs. E Watts, of a son. Mrs. H. 
Falvey, of a daughter. Bold of 

"a still-t^rn child. Lady of J. Cotton, 
Esq. of a daughter. l.<ady of major 
M. Cosby, brigade-major in the nor** 
them division of Masulipatam, ofa 
son. Lady of major WilUam Boye, 

•f 
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of the 24th reg. N. I of a son. Lady 
of Capt. Gilbert Vaugh, barraclc*mas- 
ter, of a son. Lady of Edward Croft 
Greenway, Esq, of a son. Lady of 
Major Gurneli, of a son. Mr'. 
Sherman, of a son. 

Sepiembek. — L ady of J. Underwood. 
Esq of a daughter. Lady of J. 
Campbell, surgeon, of a son. Lady 
of J. G Ravenshaw, Esq of a daugh- 
ter Lady of E, W. Stevenson, Ebq. 
of a son. Mrs. Hunt, of a son Lady 
of Lieut. Wrighr, of a daughter. 
Lady of F, Reeves, Esq. of a son, 
OcroBEK.— Lady of captain Barrow, H. 


M . 69th regiment, of a son. Lady of 
captain Showers of the Artillety, of a 
son. Lady of captain Cotgrave of 
the engineers, of a daughter. Mrs, 
Abmuty, of a son. Lady of L. H. 
Sterling, Esq. of a daugh^f. 

November . — Lady of A, Anstruther, 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of major 
Brice, of the 24ih Native regiment of a 
daughter. Lady of Lieut. Garrard, 
of the corps of engineers, of a daughter. 
Mrs. Blyth, of a daughter. Lady of 
Rev, Edward Vaughan of a daugliter 

December.- Lady of major general 
Fuller of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


JUNE, 1807. — ^The infant daughter of 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq Capt T. 
Longan, 20th reg N.I. l.ieut. David 
Binny, of the ,‘ld reg. N. L Lieut. 
Col, Andrew Macpherson, of the 1st 
battalion Htli reg. N. I. 

July. — George Smith, Esq. collector of 
Gimtoor. Mr, James George Topan- 
dcr. Mr, Cadet, D. Grmstead. Mr, 
Andre Louis. The lady of George 
Coleman, Esq. judge of the Zillah of 
Chingleput. Capt Squire Lecky of 
H M. 25th light dragoons Lieut. Col* 
Tanner, of the coast artil le j y Charles 
Rolland, Esq. Mrs. Bishop. Mrs. 
Gericke. Cornet Tristram, of the Sd 
reg. Native cavalry. 

August. — Mrs. Elizabeth Pritchard, 
wife of William Pritchard, Esq. gar- 
rison surgeon at Velli^re Assistant 
surgeon A. R. Sparke, of his majesty's 
25th light dragoons. The infant son 
of Major Nuthall. John Smith, Esrj, 
surgeon to his majesty’s 94th regi- 
ment of foot. The lady of J. P, 
Knott, of the second regiment Native 
infantry. On Friday, the 14th inst. 
William Webb, Esq. C. S, 

Se p T CM fi h R. — Captain Garrick Read| 
of the cavalry John Dennis, Esq. 
master attendant. The infant daugh- 
ter of major-general Fuller. TJ^ 
lady of John Hay, Esq. Mr. William 
Blood, cadet. 

Oc TO BER.— James Barter, Esq, gar- 
rison surgeon and medical store keep- 
er. The infant daughter of captain 
Broome, hit miyesty’s 22d light dra- 


goons. The infant daugliter of (L 
H Higginson, Esq. Captain Phillip 
Le Coiituer, of tlie 12th reg^. Mr 
Michael Hughes, conductor of ord- 
nance. Lieutenant-colonel DuPont, 
of the Invalid establishment. Mrs- 
Lucy du Puy. D Fleming, Esq. sur- 
geon of the Cullotien. 

Novemjjer.— R Fleming, Esq. Ben- 
gal service. W. Grant, Esq* supreme 
court. Lieutenant C. Turner, 9th 
native cavalry. C aptain H. Mackin- 
tosh, 8th Nitive infantry. 

December. — Miss M. A Brooke 

Januarv, 1808. — Mr. Butler, son of 
captain JButler. The lady of lieu- 
tenant Stodart, of his majesty’s 80th 
regt William Henry Rand, infant 
son of captain Charles Rand. Mr. 
John Paterson. Miss Ann Maria De 
la Salle, in the 19th year of her age 
William Edwards Esq captain, of 
his majesty’s 84th regt. Lieutenant* 
colonel Alexander Macleod, com- 
manding the garrison of Chittledroog. 
Lieutenant Spottiswood Lawson, of 
the 1st battalion, 14th regiment 
native infantry, Mr. Charles Har- 
rison. 

February,— Major P. Joyes, 7th 
Native regt. Major-general Sir W. 
Clarke, bart. T. Chase, Eiq C. S. 
W Todd, Esq S. I. Hector Shaw, 
Esq. C.JS Mr. J. Stevens. 

March.— Mr. J. Parr. Mrs, A. Jones. 

May.— R. Meggisoo, Esq. C. S. Lieu- 
tenant M'Doiial, his majesty^s 84tK 
rcgt» H, Taylor, Esq. 


JUNIU 
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JuNE.*^Mr. J. Jones. Infant daughter 
of F. Disney, Esq. 

July.— G. Falconer, Esq. Captain 
M'Ghie, his majesty’s Ist regt. W. 
Fillingham, Esq ' 66 th regt. Lieu- 
tenant G. Allen, 1 5th Native infan- 
try. 

Au GUST. — Captain Kingsley, artil- 
lery. Lieutenant Taylor, >15th Na- 
tive infantry. Mrs, Vansomercn, 
Negapatam. Lieutenant Dunn. Wc 
W. R. Hewlett, cadet. Mr. S. 
Yates, commissary of stores. Lieu- 
tenant W. Ash, 7 th regiment Native 
infantry. Ensign A. Magil), his ma- 
jesty’s 1 st regt 

September — Lieutenant T. Thomp- 
son, of the second battalion, 19th 
regiment Native infantry Lieute- 
nant Reid, 5th regiment Native caval- 
ry. Captain M^Dowall, his maje>ty’s 
S 3 d tegiment. 'Mrs. Von Geyer. 
Lieutenant J. Forbes Reid, of the 5th 
regiment Native cavalry. The ho- 
nourable David Ruthven, of the 
H. C, C. service, Bengal establish- 
ment. Mr. John Graham, cadet. 
Captain Bolton, of the Bengal estab- 
lishment. ' 

Oc T o B E R . — Lieutenant Wade, of his 
majesty’s fi 5 th light dragoons. Mo- 
lavy Mahomed Causim, Cauzeeool 


Cazatt of the provinces subject to 
the government of Fort St. George. 
Mr. F, H. smith, master of the 
Navy Tavern. Lieutenant-coletiel 
George Dodsworth, of his majesty** 
S4th regiment of foot. Miss Catha- 
rine Pascal. Lieutenant Stoney of 
his majesty’s 53d regt. Seth, the 
only son of Mr. Aviet Seth. Mr, 
Henry George Abich. Lieutenant 
Stewart Reid, of the 2 d battalion, 
2 d regiment, N I. Alexanderinverarity, 
Esq. surgeon, 3d regiment Native 
infantry. 

November. — Miss Mary Anne 
Neale, daughter of Daniel Neale, 
Esq Mr. William Bold Mr. J. F. 
Moss. Captain Montague West, of 
the 8 th regiment Native cavalry.' 
James FuHarton, Esq. commercial resi- 
dent. Mr. Samuel Jameson. Miss^ 
Elizabeth Stephens. Thomas Owen,' 
Esq. Mathew Yates, Esq. of the 
honourable company’s civil service. 
The infant son of C. H. Churchill, 
Esq. Mrs. Thomas Thomson Tho, 
Boyer Hurdis, Esq. Junior Puisne 
judge of the court of Sudder and 
Foujdary Adawlet. 

De c f m b e r .—Henry Brown, Esq. C. 
S. Mrs' T. NevilL Lieutenant J, 
A. Andrews. 


BOMBAY. 

MARRIAGES 


Junk, 1807.— Lieutenant F. Donnelly, 
6th regiment Native infantry, to Miss 
S. Bowles. Lieutenant W. H. Stan- 
ley, 8th regiment Native infantry, to 
Miss j. Martin. ^ 

August.— Lieut. W, Jones, to Mrs. 
M. Bell. Christian Vop Geyer, Esq. 
to Miss Greenwoode. 

September. — L ieut. Hillhouse, 86ih 
regiment, to Mrs, Wallace. 

October.— Lieut. R. Harrison, 6ih 
Native infantry, to Miss £. Eyoob. 

November.— M r. M. DeSouza,^to 
Miss M. De Rosario. 

De c EM b e r.— Mr. Gramleclc, assistant- 
surgeon '841b regiment, to Miss Mar- 
gotty, 

January* 1808.— Captain J. J. Smith, 
8ih Native tofjiarry, to Mi»C* Drum- 


mond. C. J. Rich, Esq. resident at 
Bagdat, to Miss Mackintosh, eldest 
daughter of Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Februar Y.— Captain Morse, artillery,' 
to Miss Trahorne. Lieut. Maw, to 
Mrs. Bland, widow of the late chief 
engineer. 

April.— »J. Skrine, Eiq.*to Miss M. 
Weigbtrnan. Licui. T. Dickenson, 
to Miss C. Deane. 

Mat. — Lieut. J. Anderson, 9th Native 
infantiy, to Miss M. Philpot* 

Juke. — Captain Powell, artillery, to 
Miss Langford. 

July.— Captain Hortop, 84 th regiment* 
to Miss Territt. Lieut. MacK, xna- 
rine, to Miss Nesbitt. 

Sk P T E M B er.— C aptain Pope, to Misi 
Bridgemaa. 

BIRTHS 
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J«VE, 1807.— -Lady 

Wade, of a daughter, l.ady ot Cap- 
tam J. G. Richardspn, of a sou. 
Lady of Ensign Gcll, of a daughter. 
Lady of J. Smee, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady ot Lieut. Browne, 59ih icgi- 
ment, of a daughter. 

July. — Lady of W. Kennedy, Esq. 
of a son. Lady of L. Ashburner, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

August.—* L ady of R. Honner, Esq* 
of a sou. Lady of Major W, Young, 
of a son. 

September. — Lady of Licut.-colonel 
Orrock, of a daughter. Lady of J. 
Monson, Esq, of a son. Mrs. Web- 
ster, of a son. 

Oc TO BE R.— Lady of Captain Hannah, 
his Majesty’s 65th regiment, of a 
daughter. Lady of Captain R. Vin- 
cent, of a son. Lady of J. W. Mo- 
ney, Esq. of a son. Mrs, Debraara, 
of a daughter. Lady of T. Malcolm, 
of a son. 

Novembf r. — Lady of Lieut. Gowan, 
marine, bf a daughter. 

December.— Lady of B. Phillips, 


Esq. of a son. Lady of R. B. Per- 
rin, Esq."" of a son. 

January, 1808.— Mrs. Boyer, of a 
daughter. Mrs. T. Howell, of a 
daughter. 

February. — Lady of C. Forbes, Esq. 
of a daughter. Lady of Lieut. Pruen, 
of a daughter. 

April,— L ady of J. Leckie, Esq. of a 
daughter. Lady of J. Elobiustone, 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of O. 
Wodchousc, Esq. of a daughter. 
Mrs. Paterson, of a daughter. 

May. — Lady of Major-general Jones, 
of a daughter. 

June. — L ady of Brigadier-general Mal- 
colm, of a daughter. 

July. — Lady of R. Whitcombe, Esq. 
civil service, of a daughter. 

August. — Lady of C. J. Briscoe, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

September.— Lady of J. P. Hadow,, 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of Lieut. 
J. Gel), of a son. 

Oc roBER.— Lady of J. Wooler, Esq. 
of a son. Lady of W. Kennedy, of a 
daughter. 


DEATHS. 


June, 1807. — Lieut. P. Robertson, gd 
regiment Native infantry. Lieut.Tag- 
gcr, his Majesty’s 12th regiment. 

Jo ly.— E nsign A.^Carihcw, 8th Native 
infantry. Lady of J. Douglas, Esq. 

August.— Captain C. S. Bunyan. 
Lieut, R. Laprelle, 8ih Native infan- 
try. Infant daughter of W. Crawford, 
Esq. Lady of Colonel C. Boye. 

September.— Lieut. J. Powell, 1st 
reg. Native infantry. Major J. Greenly, 
4th Native infantry* 

October. — A. Adamson, Esq. civil 
service. Captain G. Warden. Lieut. 
R. Campbclk, 3d Native infantry. 
J. Barter, Esq. Lieut. W. Nesbitt, 
Mrs. Mackenzie. Mr};. Cope. 

November.— J. G. Cocker, Esq. 
civil service* Lieut. J. Lei^ton, 2d 
Native infanlw. Lieut. A. K. Bruce, 
7th Native infantry. 

Dec RUB SR.— Lieut. E. C. Pottinger, 
E. R. Oitptain P. Lc C'outeur, sftth 
Native infantry. Emign J. Trainplet. 
O^pnin J. Fraycr, country service. 


January, j8o 8.— Lieut. S. W. An- 
drews, his Majesty’s Siih regiment, 
lately at sea. Lieut. G. Simpson, 
R. N. Lady of Captain Armstrong, 
9th Native infantry. 

February.— Major-general J. Bcl- 
Jasis, commander of the forces, and 
colonel of artillery. 

A E R i L. — Ensign E. Herbert, 1st Greu. 
battalion. 

May* — C aptain R. Frame, country scr^ 
vice. Lieut. C. Gilmour, marine. 

Ju N E.— Captain Dempster, country ser- 
vice. Mr. J. Wilson, ship GrcviUc. 

Au G u s T.— Mrs. M. Ruttcrncld. LicuC. 
W. Watts, 4th Native infantry. 

September. Major W. ince, artil- 
lery. Lieut. Ti. E. Newcomen, artil- 
lery. Surgeon Best, M. E. 

OoT OB ER.— Captain H. A. Sheweraft, 
aniljery. Fletcher Hayes, Esq. civil 
service. 

NovEMBER.'^J.Slrachey, Esq, eivil 
service. 

DE9BMBER.<^Mr. Lonsdale, purser. 

PRINCE 
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PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

, MARRIAGE. 

Lieut. J. Vcitch, to Miss Oliphant. 

BIRTHS. 

Lady of J. Carncgy, Esq. of a son. ter. Lady of P. Chicnc, Esq. of a. 

Lady of B. Lohie, Esq. of a son. son. Lady of J. M. B. Adams, Esq. 

Lady of J. Hatton, Esq. of a daugh- of a son. 


DEATHS. 


The Honourable P. Dundas, governor, 
f. Scott, Esq. Captdm M. Shep- 
herdson, country service Mr Young, 
Mr: Wcidcthold. J. Pierriott, Esq. 
assistanC'SurgeoQ. J. Biggard, Esq. 


lieutenant of his Majesty’s ship Bel- 
liqiicnx. Mr. Read. Mr. J. Oriwk. 
J. Brown, Esq. Bombay civil service. 
Infant daughter of J* P. Hobson, Esq.! 


CEYLON. 

MARRIAGES. 

Captain Brown, 2d Ceylon regiment, to Glcaiher, Esq. to Miss E Lovelace. 
Miss Twwsleton. Mr. F. Dickson, ' W. Orr, Esq. civil service, to Miss 
CO Miss C. A. Coniadi. W. H. M. Mackay. 


BIRTHS. 

Lady of J. Christie, Esq^. of q son, tenant-colonel Kerr, of .a son. Lady 
Lady of C. E. Layard, Esq. civil ser- of L, C. Hook, Ceylon regiment, of 

vice, of a son. Honourable Mrs. two daughter^. 

Tumour, of a son. Lady of Lieu- 


DEATHS. 

J. Trunchell. Esq. judge at faffna. teant Butcher, his Majesty’s 66th regi- 

F. Baron Myhus, judge at Matura. ment. J. F. Conradi, Esq. Captain 

Licut.-colonel J. Blackency, his Ma- Driberg. P. Marshall, Esi^. civil 
jesty’s 86th regiment Captain Prarce, service. 

Ins Majesty’s 19th regiment. Lieu- ' 


BENCOOLEN. 

DEATHS. 

J. Parr, £sq. civil service. The hon. infantry. Lady of G. C. Master, Esq. 
C. Murray, civil service. Lieut, f. Belfoiir Russell, Esq. civil service. 
Pcard, ftoth regiment, Bengal Native 
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Extract a general letter to the 

Honourable Court of Directors, 

dated 23d March, I 8 O 7 . 

Para. 433. We have re- 
cently directed the sum of pago- 
das 324, to be paid to lieutenant 
Wight of the 9 th regiment of our 
Native infaptry, on account of the 
private losses of that officer, in 
an action which he sustained with 
great judgment and gallantry, at 
the head of a small party of troops, 
against a considerable body of 
predatory Poly gars.*’ 

434. The subject having 
been brought to our attention in 
a communication from the resi- 
dent at Hydrabad, who strongly 
recommends the case to public 
notice, we requested the com- 
mander-in-chief to take measures 
for ascertaining the extent of 
the claim ; and lieutenant-gene- 
ral Stewart, reported the result 
at our consultation of the 6th 
instant. 

435. The public treasure, 
amounting to several lacs of rupees, 
which lieutenant Wight had been 
appointed to escort from Vellore 
to Hydrabad, having been saved 
from the banditti by his exer- 
tions, and by the sacrifice of his 
own baggage, we con'jider it to 
be just that we should compen- 
late his private loss j and we have 
great pleasure in bringing lieu- 
tenant Wight under the notice 
of your honourable court, as a 
foun^ officer of rising character. 


We beg leave to refer you to the 
dispatches from the resident at 
Hydrabad for an account of the 
transaction 5 and, as it must ever 
be of advantage to your service, 
that particular instances of merit 
should be publicly distinguished 
and rewarded, we anticipate your 
approval of our determination on 
the case. 

Extract of a general letter from 
the Honourable Court of Direc* 
tors, dated 30th July, 1806 . 
Para. 239 . Although we have 
not received the proceedings to 
which you refer, the narrative 
of lieutenant Wight’s gallant con- 
duct, given in those paragraphs, is 
sufficient to justify your resolu- 
tion \ and as you have stated that 
by his exertions he saved treasure 
to the amount of several lacs of 
pagodas, which he was appoint- 
ed to escort from Vellore to Hydra- 
bad, by the sacrifice of his own 
baggage, for which you remune- 
rate him in the sum of pago- 
das 324, we authorize you to 
make him a gratuitous donation of 
pagodas 250 ip addition thereto, as 
a mark of our sense of his good 
conduct on this occasion.” 

Address, to Major-general Camp- 
bell, 

Sir,*— It is not without a lively 
sense of regret that the civil and 
military officers stationed in the 
ceded districts address yon on 
the present occasion t 
t X Wf 
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We perceive by the late orders 
of government, that you are le- 
inoved from a scene where your 
exertions have long reflected so 
much credit onyourself individually, 
and from the influence they have 
had in firmly establishing the au- 
thority of the British government 
over a newly- acquired and widely- 
extended territory, have been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial 
consetjuences to your employers. 

While we shall all long and 
feelingly lament the loss of ^our 
society as a piivate gentleman, 
the military in particular, who have 
been immediately placed urtder 
your authority, would be weanling 
to themselves vveie they not to ex- 
press ttie happiness they have 
enjoyed in obeying an officer, 
no less distinguished for his talents 
in command, than the urbanity 
and mildness which have marked 
the exercise of them. 

In whatever station future events 
may place you, Our best wishes 
for your health and welfare will 
ever attend you j and that pro- 
vidence may long permit the In- 
dian army to enjoy the advantage 
of your ability, integrity, and ex- 
perience, is the sincere and earnest 
desire of. Sir, ^ 

your most obedient. 
Humble seivants, 

Tlic>hTas Munro, collector. P. Bruce, 
judge. H. Shaw, sub-collcctor. Thos. 
Weston, assistant atyutanr^geRec.)!, for 
tclf and captain Reed, a'-ssist c^uartcr- 
mastcr-gcncral. C'aptain M Gregor, 
iieutcruni Hankiii, and lieutenant 
\Troiier, Qd baitalion, 5th regiment 
Native iniantry % desire, J. Tra- 
Vers, judge. J. Bird, register W. 
D. C. D Webb Thackcry, assistant 
to the judge. By desire, Frederick 
Gahagan, sub-collcctor. G. Martin, 
lieutenant colonel . W, Peyton, gar- 
rison surgeon, J. Duncan, superin- 
tending surgeon. C, D. M. Cubbon, 
jiciueoant sd battalion, regiment. 


G« Hankinto. J. Campbell, captain 
34 th regiment. D. W. Ross, lieu- 
tenant do. A. Connell, surgeon 5tli 
regiment Native infantry, J. Had, 
fort adjutant Of Bellary. G. Bradley, 
lieutenant engineers* ^ohn Campbell, 
captain, J. A* C. D. G* Bradley, 
for lieutenant Herbert, 5th regiment 
Native infantry. P. Joyes, major «d 
battalion, 7th regiment Native infantry. 
John Smith, lieutenant do. H. A. 
Bell, lieutenant do. G. £• Fitzpa- 
trick, lieutenant do. G. Jackson, 
lieutenant do., B. B. Parlby, captain 
do. W. Hardy, lieutenant do. F. L. 
Barman, lieutenant do. D. Russell, 
lieutenant do. G. Bruce, assistant 
surgeon do. Thomas F. Wright, 
captain do. A. Balmain, captain do. 
M. Farmer, licatcnani do Thomas 
F, Wright, captain do* for captain 
C. Heath and lieutenant John Foote, 
2d battalion yih regiment Native in- 
fantry. Lieutenant G. Maunsell, 
2d battalion ^ih regiment Native in- 
fantry. H. Macalistcr, H M. 34th 
regiment. G. J. Goreham, capiain- 
heutenant artillery. E S. Munro, 
lieutenant do. G. J. Gillespie, 
captain 4ih regiment cavalry. H. 
O’Brien, captain do. Robcit Palin, 
lieutenant do. G. Macquay, captain 
do. W. T. Erskine, cornet do. 
H, Meredith, lieutenant do. A. 
Fothcringham, cornet do. J. Best, 
deputy-corn missaiy stores. G. Bow- 
ncss, lieutenant-colonel. J. M. 
Everard, major 34' h regiment. H. 
Roberts, captain do. M. Tew, 
lieutenant do. W. Hovenden, caj> 
taindo. G Carnegie, lieutenant and 
adjutant do T. Davies, lieutenant 
do. John Graham, assiMant surgeon 
do. C H. Burton, lieutenant do. H, 
H. Torruno, B. M. C D J. W. 
Oliver, lieutenant 1st battalion z^th 
regiment Native infantry. R. Crewe, 
lieutenant do. S. S Gumiiier, lieur, 
do. P. Henderson, lieutenant do Tho- 
mas Becket, captain do. C. Aldridge, 
captain do. R. Taylor, dlptain do. 

i Cuddy, assistant surgeon do. 

.Taylor, captain of artillery C. S. 
R Staruey, cunain 1st battalion p^vh 
regiment. W. O'Reiley, licurci'int 
do. J. Wissct, captain lit bartalion 
Jiad regiment native infautiy R. E. 
Langford, capuin do J Dymotk, 
capum do* W* Hankins, captam 
iieuteuaot 
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lieutenant do. J. Beard, lieutenant do. 
E. C. Davenport, lieutenant do. J* 
3 . Scouler, lieutc^nt do. A. Hay, 
lieutenant do, G. ^new, assistant 
surgeon do. |. JaiYiKin, lieutenant 
do. T. S. Hamly,t ‘lieutenant 1st 
battalion, 22d regiment Ijative infantry. 
. John Scott, lieutcnanft and adjutant 
1st battalion, 22d regiment Native in- 
fantry. 

Bellary, July 27, 1807. 

JLieutenant-colonel George Martin, 
commanding 2d Battalion, 5tk 
regiment, at Bellary, 

Sir, — In acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter of the 13th 
instant, covering a most handsome 
address from the civil and military- 
officers, serving in the ceded dis- 
tricts, on the occasion of my re- 
moval from that command to 
Mysore, I have to request you 
Will accept my best acknowledg- 
ments for the obliging terms in 
wiiich you have been pleased to 
make the communication, and 
that you will do me the honor to 
make known the enclosed reply, 
in whatever manner may be most 
agreeable. 

I have the honour to be, 
with the greatest regard. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
Dugald Campbell, M.G. 
Madras, August 19, 1807. 

To the Civil and Military Officers, 
serving in the Ceded Districts, 
Gentlemen,— I was yesterday 
highly gratified by the receipt of 
your address, in consequence of 
my removal to the command of 
Mysbre. 

It will ever be a source of pleasing 
reflection to me, that the conduct 
I observed, while entrusted with 
my late command, has merited 
the approbation and regard of those 
with whom I have so long had 


the honour to act. I beg leave to 
observe, that, in whatever station 
I may hereafter be placed, I ' shall 
ever retain a grateful sense of the 
cordial support I have on all occa- 
sions experienced from you 5 and 
with the most sincere wishes for 
your honour and happiness, and 
for the prosperity of the ceded dis- 
tricts. 

I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, your 
most obedient 
and most faithful servant, 
Dugalo Campbell, M.G. 

Madras, August 19, 1807. 

Report of the Native Poor Fund 

Cctmmittee. 

1 . In closing the accounts of the 
Old Native Poor Fund, the com- 
mittee to whom the management 
of that trust was delegated, em- 
brace the occasion of exhibiting to 
the” public a general statement of 
their proceedings, and of the various 
beneficial objects which the funtf 
has promoted or accomplished. 

2. In the address of the com- 

mittee to the inhabitants of Madras, 
dated the 3 1st January, I807, on 
occasion of the apprehensions, 
which were generally entertained 
of approaching famine, an account 
is given of the origin of the fund. 
It is there stated ; — At that time, 
(1782) a general subscription was 
opened for the relief of the native 
poor of this settlement, and it wa$ 
most liberally encouraged, as well 
at Madras, as by the supreme go- 
vernment and inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. A committee for the ap- 
propriation of the mone^ thus sub- 
scribed was elected, consisting of, 
the ministers and churchwardens 
for the time being, together with 
gome of the tnost respectable Bri- 
tish, Portuguese, Armenian, and 
native inhabitants of Madras. Under 
t X 2 the 
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the management of this committee, 
the funds of the charity were ap- 
plied to the purchase of all the 
grain which could possibly be pro- 
cured. Many thousands of dis* 
tressed natives found immediate i*e- 
lief, and upwards of 2,000 remain- 
ed, and for the space of several 
months were daily fed at the Mo- 
negar Choultry. The whole 
amount of the subscription would 
then have been expended, could 
sustenance have been obtained for 
a greater number of miserable ob- 
jects. When this grievous calamity 
ceased, the committee determined to 
apply the balance, which remained* 
in a manner the most beneficial, 
and, next to the original intention, 
apparently the most consonant to 
the benevolent views of the sub- 
scribers. It was resolved that the 
interest accruing from this sum 
should be appropriated to the re- 
lief and maintenance of the sick, 
the aged, and infirm among the 
native poor,” and the principal 
should be preserved, in order to be 
in readiness to av6rt the miseries 
of famine, should it please^ Provi- 
dence again to afflict this sctiie- 
ment with such a teriihle dispensa- 
tion.” 

3. The surplus of unappropriated 
subscriptions after the cessation of 
the famine of 1782, amounted to 
about 20,000 pagodas, I’he exact 
sum it is not iii our power to ascer- 
tain, in corfsequence of the loss of 
the first number of the minutes of 
the committee, containing then 
proceedings from 1782 to 1784. 
There is every reason to believe 
that this volume, with some other 
papers, were in possession of Mr. 
A. Ross, a zealous and valuable 
member of the committee, at the 
time of his death ; but the inqui- 
ries which havt been made re« 


specting them have not led to their 
discovery. 

4. By the treaty of peace with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1784, it was sti- 
pulated, that the natives of the 
Carnatic who, during the late war, 
had been carrried captive to Mysore, 
should be allowed to return to 
their own country But the en- 
couragement afforded to these 
people by Tippoo to settle in the 
kingdom of Mysore, on the one 
hand, and the difficulties arising 
from the want of adequate means 
to return, as well as the exhausted 
and uninviting state of their native 
provinces, on the other, rendere4 
the benefits of this tStipulation nu- 
gatory. As an object of great 
public utility, the committee were 
earnestly solicitous to remove these 
impediments, andMr.Dighton,then 
superintendent of the company*# 
jaghire, received at various times, 
during the years 1784, 1785, and 
1786, the sum of pagodas 2,300; 
for the distribution of which among 
the riots, weavers, &c. a discre- 
tionary power was vested in him 
by the committee. Mr Dighton’s 
statements afforded the most satis- 
factory evidence of the utility and 
success which attended his exer- 
tions. Donations thus judiciously 
distributed in money or implements 
of husbandry, had the effect of 
inspiring with new life and hopes 
numbers of helpless and despond- 
ing beings ; of restoring many 
valuable manufatiturers to the com- 
pany; and, finally, of contributing 
to the recovery of those provinces 
from the desolate and depopulated 
state into which they were thrown 
by the combined evils of war and 
famine. 

5. On the establishment of the 
asylum for female orphans, under 
the auspices of Lady Campbell, in 
1766 , the assistance of the com- 
mittee' 
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mittee to promote that benevolent 
institution was solicited. The flou- 
rishing state of the fund^ admitting 
of such aid without deuiment to 
objects of more immediate and 
especial concern, the committee 
conceived it conformable to the 
spirit and intention of the trust im- 
posed in them, to assign over to 
that institution bonds to the amount 
of pagodas 6,000. 

6. ^For the reasons adduced in 
the preceding paragraph, the com- 
mittee, on the proposal for estab- 
lishing an asylum for the male 
orphans of the military on the 
coast, resolved to appropriate the 
interest arising from the principal 
sum of pagodas 8,000 towards the 
support of that laudable establish- 
ment. This assisiance was granted 
from the year 1788 to 1 797 J when 
the state of the poor fund would 
not allow, nor did that of the 
asylum require, a continuance of 
such support. 

7. In consequence of an adver- 
tisement in the Calcutta Gazette of 
tlie lOtb of July, 1788, intimating 
that the province of Bengal was 
threatened with the calamity of 
famine, for the prevention of which 
the inhabitants of Calcutta were 
invited to contribute by pecuniary 
subscriptions, the committee, ac- 
tuated as well by those feelings of 
benevolence which are always due 
to fellow creatures in distress, as by 
a grateful remembrance of the 
liberal aid afforded by the supreme 
government and inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta to the native poor of the Car* 
natic, during the prevalence here 
of the late ^mine, determined to 
avail themselves of an opportunity 
which offered at that time of for- 
warding a supply of grain for the 
benefit of the distressed natives of 
Bengal. Eight hundred and twenty- 
4wo bags of rice were accordingly 


forwarded, and measures were ar- 
ranged for the dispatch of furfher 
supplies ; but these were Tiappily 
rendered unnecessciry by the remo- 
val of the apprehension of scarcity. 

8. In 1792, the attention of the 
committee ^as directed to the 
means of affording accommodation 
and subsistence todiatressed natives 
to the number of 1 200. Of these 
many had been compelled to seek 
refuge at -Madras, from the outrages 
of a party of predatory horse be- 
longing to the enemy j and the 
rest were those who had emigrated 
from the northern Circars, which 
at that period of time were a prey 
to all the miseries of a desolating 
famine. 

9. In April, 1799, 

miUee were again solicited to con- 
tribute to the support of a public 
institution : we allude to the 
native infirrbary projected by Mr. 
Underwood. An establishment so 
intimately connected ip its object 
with those to which the benefits of 
the poor fund were applied, de- 
manded every aid which it was 
within the ability of the fund to 
afford. The committee accord- 
ingly resolved that ,400 pagodas, 
being about the amount of the un- 
appropriated annual income of the 
poor fund, should be subscribed 
yearly towards the support of the 
native infirmary during the plea- 
sure of the committee 5 and this 
sum was regularly paid till the yeat 
1803 . 

10. Until the introduction of 
vaccination into India, the encou- 
ragement among the natives of 
the practice of inoculating for the 
small pox, was an objv-ct of the 
committee’s earnest and constant 
solicitude. The measures which 
were pursued for this pui pose not 
having been attended with the 
desired success, the committee, in 

Janoaxy, 
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January, 1800, by advertisement in 
the newspapers, offered a reward 
of one pagoda to the parents of 
each native child that should be 
inoculated during that season at 
Madras. 

U. During the warnrith Hyder, 
in 1732, an order had been issued 
by government that all buildings, 
"within a certain distance of the 
black town wall, should be thrown 
down. The place called the Mo- 
negar Clioultry, having antecedently 
to the date of the order, been al- 
lowed by the proprietor to be ap- 
propriated to the accommodation 
of the numerous paupers whom the 
miseries of war, aggravated by 
those of famine, had driven to the 
presidency, the government was 
pleased, at the instance of the com- 
mittee, and in consideration of the 
useful and benevolent purpose to 
^hich the Choultry was applied, to 
adtait an exception of the order 
alluded to. 

The Choultry, after the termi- 
nation of those calamities, con« 
tinned to be occupied by such 
paupers as were not in a condition 
to obtain by industry the necessa- 
ries of life. The number of such 
persons supported by the poor fund 
was liable, as may be supposed, to 
continual variation. 

It may be observed, except on 
the occasion we have adverted to, 
which occurred in 1792, and in the 
Instance of the present scarcity, 
that the number has rarely been 
fewer than forty, or has exceeded 
one hundred. Small sums of 
money were expended at different 
times on the building, as well in 
repairing as extending it, and ren- 
ering it more comfortable and 
ommodious. 

In the year 1802, the heir of 
the late proprietor represented to 
|heL committee fhat the Choultry^ 


with the ground belonging to it, 
w^as his property 5 and he required 
that they should either pay him the 
value of it, or repnove the poor else- 
where. 

After various enquiries regarding 
the validity of the claim, an official 
reference was made on the subject j 
which, confirming the right of the 
claimant, the purchase of the pre- 
mises, on account of the poor fund, 
was at length concluded, for pagodas 
2,500 

12. On the occurrence of a 
vacancy in the committee, the me- 
thod usually had recourse to in other 
charitable establishments has been 
adopted. The deficiency has been 
supplied by the election of a mem- 
ber of the same denomination 
the person by whose removal or 
death the vacancy was occasion- 
ed. 

13. In reviewing the operations 
of the poor fund, we have now ar- 
rived at tliat period when the at- 
tention of every person was engros- 
sed by the alarming effects to be 
apprehended fron? the failure of 
the usual rains in I8OO. The ex- 
tensive territory lying between the 
Kishnahand Coleroon, had sustain- 
ed almost an entire piivation of this 
chief source of fertility and plenty. 
Apprehensions of a future famine 
gave rise to an immediate artificial 
scarcity. The price of grain be- 
came enhanced j and numbers, 
deprived of their accustomed agri- 
cultuial employments, resorted to 
the presidency in the hope of ob- 
taining a livelihood by other exer- 
tions of their industry. 

14. During the latter part of 
December, 1 8O6, and beginning of 
January, 1807, the pumber of 
paupers soliciting food at the Mone- 
gar Chopltry was daily increasing. 
On the 16th January, upwards of 
600 men, women; and children, 

wer^ 
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were fed. On the ipth, the com- 
mittee assembled for the purpose of 
devising means for the relief of the 
poor. Under a conviction that a 
severe scarcity, if not an actual fa- 
mine, would this year afflict the 
Carnatic, the committee resolved 
that it behoved them to provide a 
large stock of gram for the use of 
the poor at Madras ; and, if neces- 
sary, that the whole amount of the 
fund should be expended in this 
manner. That, in order to provide 
against the probable inadequacy of 
the present fund to meet this exten- 
sive and terrible calamity, and to 
insure the permanency of tte* esta- 
blishment at the Monegar Choul- 
try, the beneficial effects of which 
had been experienced nearly 25 
years, that a charity sermon be 
preached at St. Marys’s church, and 
subscriptions for the benefit of the 
Native poor immediatelysolicited at 
the several presidencies of Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay. 

J5. Early in February, the go- 
vernment liberally and judiciously 
determined to afford employment 
to all who were able towoik, both 
at Madras and thioughout the dis- 
tricts which were deprived of the 
benefit of the late periodical rains. 
This wise resolution, while it tended 
to relieve the poor fund from the 
obligation the committee otherwise 
would have conceived tlieraselves 
undefj of affording these poor crea- 
tures the means of subsistence, re-? 
strained, in agreat measure, emigra- 
tions to the presi4ency j and thou- 
sands were usefully and advantage- 
ously employed, who must either 
have perished frona want, or proved 
burdensome to the community. 
The pay which they received, while 
it was adequate to their support, 
was so far below the ordinary rate 


of labour as to prove that the bene- 
volence of government would not 
be liable to abu^e, and that those 
only would avail themselves of its 
liberality who were objects of com- 
passion, and unable to obtain em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

16. The government, having thus 
humanely undei taken to provide 
for every one capable of corporeal 
labour, to the care of the commit- 
tee devolved those who, from the 
debility of infancy or extreme age, 
from infirmity, sickness, on any 
other cause, were unable to minis- 
ter to their own Wants. Of such 
objects of compassion, an account of 
the number fed each day, has been 
published monthly in the ‘govern- 
ment gazette. On the 6th instant, 
the number of men, women, and 
children, amounted io4,050 In this 
number are included besides those 
maintained at the Choultrj^ antf at 
the recently-erected inclosure in 
the vicinity of the powder mills, 
243 persons who are permitted to 
reside at their own babitafons. 
As these arfe all of respectable fami- 
lies, and have been reduced by ill 
fortune to a slate of indigence, 
tbeir residence at the Choultry has 
not been insisted on. 

17. The ground belonging to the 
Choultry being encompass^ by a 
hedge, the disadvantages of so inse- 
cure a fence, when the number of 
Paupers became considerable, were 
quickly discovered., The hedge 
was broken down, egress and ingress 
at any time were easy to all , and it 
was found impossible to restiain 
outrage, peculation,* and a variety 
of abuses. As a measine of imme- 
diate expediency, it was detei mined 
that a stockade of paimii as should 
be formed, by which those peisons, 
who were not objects of commise- 

ratiOA 
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ration might be ej^cloded. This 
was of advantage 5 but the purpose 
was not effectually answered ; and 
the space included within the 
stockade, when the paupersanaount- 
ed to 2 or 3,000, was too confined ; 
and their situation was rendered 
still more deplorable by the want of 
suitable sheds and accommodations. 
It was determined, afterwards, that 
tbo most eligible and ultimately 
economical plan would be to in- 
close the premises within a substan- 
tial wail, ten feet in height, from 
the top of which should slope along 
its whole extent, sheds, Supported on 
brick pillars. It was dso deter- 
mined that the space within the 
wall should be levelled, that suita- 
ble cook-rooms> offices, and a 
guard house, should be erected, and 
that the old building should be 
completely repaired. 

18. A contract was accordingly 
entered into for the performance of 
these works within a limited period, 
j^or the sum of Pagodas 2, 130 5 from 
which is to be deducted the origi- 
nal costs of the palmiras forming 
the stockade, for which the contrac- 
tor stipulated to allow. 

19. Antecedently to the com-^ 
mencement of this building, it was 
deemed of importance to purchase 
two additional small pieces of 
ground, to be inclosed within the 
wall. This was done at the mode- 
rate price of pagodas 80. 

20. With respect to the subscrip- 
tions at the several presidencies, 
12,440 pagodas and 8 fanams have 
been contributed at Madras ; sicca 
rupees Sf, 301 at Calcutta ; and, ac- 
cording to the last advices, rupees 
20,360 at Bombay^ forming an ag- 
gregate sum of pagodas 29,717,10. 

21. The subscription at Calcutta 
having been applied to the purchase 
cfgraip, there is now in store rice 


to the amount of 8,522 bags, or 
’garce 147; marcals 255, which 
consequently forms a part of the 
new fund. But as the expenses of 
the gram which has been imported 
exceed the amount of subscriptions 
in Bengal, a balance arises of up- 
wards of pagodas 3,000 for which 
the new fund must be debited. The 
amount of the old fund, on the 3 1 st 
December, 1806, has been stated 
in the address already referred 
to, at pagodas 18,343, 26, 49. By 
the accompanying accounts, it will 
be obsei'ved, that after defraying 
the charges of all the grain that has 
been expended in the subsistence 
during ^ months, on an average of 
about 2,560 persons daily ; after 
allowing for the sum which will be 
due to the contractor on the com- 
pletion of the wail and other build- 
ings ; and after the payment of 
every demand against t^e establish- 
ment to the present day, Vve resign 
to the trustees who may be appoint- 
ed for the new contributions, be- 
sides the proprietary right of the 
Monegar Choultry, a clear balance 
in cash and grain of pagodas 
7799 28 65. 

22 Sensible of the valuable ser- 
vices of the acting secretary, the 
committee unanimously resolve to 
express their publrc thanks to Dr* 
Sherwood, for the able and zealous 
manner in which he has disinterest* 
edly discharged a troublesome 
office. 

(Signed) R. H. Ke|:r, 

E.Vanghk, 

W.Webb, 

I. Baker, 

J. 'Tulloh, 

Jdhn DTries, 

J. D'Monte, 

John Shamier, 

N.Attdah Ghitty, 
Amachellum Cniby. 

Madras, August 10, 1807. 

Cohn/i 
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Cohnel Giiiespie. 

On the occasion of colonel Gil- 
lespie's recent departure from his 
command itt Arcot> the following 
letter was addressed to that dis- 
tinguished officer, by the officers 
of 22d dragoons, to which he 
sent the annexed reply. 

To Lieutenant-colonel Gillespie, 
commanding the cantonment of 
Arcot* 

Sir,— W e, the officers of the 
22d dragoons, fully sensible of the 
gallantry, urbanity, and honourable 
conduct displayed by you upon all 
occasions, beg to express the regret 
we feel at your departure from this 
cantonment 5 and, at the same 
time, to lament that we should have 
aerved so short a time under your 
command. 

We heartily wish you health, 
happiness, and success, and are. 
Sir, 

Your very sincere friends. 
Hare, lieut.-col. 22d dragoons; 
R. Travers, major; J. Gordon, 
captain; T. Chadwick, captain; 
R. MiKer, captain; J. Adshed, 
lieutenant; B. T. Smith, Heute- 
nant; J. W. Parsons, lieutenant; 

Sicgg' lieutenant ; F Hale, 
lieutenant; G. Kier, lieutenant; 
P. Stewart, cornet; F. Edwards, 
surgeon; H Davis, lieutenant- 
colonel, S2d dragoons; H. Broome, 
captain; W Blundell, captain; 

I. F. Paterson, captain; L. Hook, 
lieutenant ; C. Dudlay, lieutenant ; 

J. Vernon, lieutenant; N. Dal> 
fyibple, lieutenant; C. J Cozens, 
lieutenant ; J Eden, lieutenant ; 
C T. Ellis, cornet; E H Hut- 
chinson, P.M. F. Tymon, assistant- 
surgeon. 

JiXCot, December 26, 1807. 

To Lieutenant-colonel Hare, and 
officers of His Majesty's Tld 
Light Dragoons. ' 

Sir,— T he good opinion of the 
omcers^ of that respectable corps, 
his majesty's light dragoons, have 
honoured me witb^ is most grati- 


fying;— *as a soldier (to whom repu- 
tation is dear) most flattering ; as 
an individual, pleasing. 

Allow me, therefore, to return 
my most sincere acknowledgments, 
and to assure you it is more than 
reciprocal ; the regret that I feel, 
,in being removed from the society 
of a corps with whom 1 should 
have been on terms of intimacy, 
and with whom I should have glo- 
ried to have sought honour, op- 
posed to the enemies of our coun- 
try. 

Believe me to remain, my dear 
Sir, with regret and esteem, your 
very obedient servant and friend, 
(Signed) ‘ R. Rollo Gillesfib, 
Lieut •co\. bth Light Dragooui. 
Aroot, Dec. 2G, 1807. 

To L. Motard, Esq. Memler of 
the Legion of Honour, and Cap- 
tain Commandant of the French 
Frigate La Semilante. 

Dear Sir,— H aving at length 
reached that port which the chance 
of war has destined us to enter, 
we hasten to request that you will 
be pleased to accept our sincere 
and warmest acknowledgments for 
the many very polite and kind 
attentions you have shewn to our 
warits and comforts, duiing a period 
of neai ly ten weeks we remaihed 
on board the frigate you com- 
mand. 

We are well aware of the irk- 
someness ot the situation in which 
you have been placed, in having to 
conciliate the minds of a body of 
men, whose language, and evta 
habits of life, in many instances, 
widely differ from youi’s, and 
whobe nation is, at this peiiod^ 
unfortunately at war wiih your 
own ; but, at the same time, ieel 
happy in the occasion now afforded 
us of bearing honourable testimony 
to the perseverance you hav e evinced 
in the attempt, and ultimate 
success 
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success In so arduous an under* 
taking. 

We have, also, to request you 
will have the goodness to express 
to your ofBcers the grateful sense 
we entertain of the kind atten- 
tions they have on all occasions 
shewn us. 

Mrs. Meik begs leave to add her 
tribute of praise, and tiuly grate- 
ful thanks, for the extremely polite 
and delicate manner in which you 
have at all times conducted your- 
self towards her. With sincere 
good wishes for your health and 
happiness. We remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Your much obliged and 
very obedient servants, 

R. Turton. lieutenant-colonel, Bengal 
artillery; J.P Keasbury, captain, 
Madras establishment ; C. Bean, 
late commandant of the Gilwell ; 
W Richardson, late commandant 
of the Alithea ; R-Diclcie, late com- 
mandant of the Elizabeth; W. C. 
Ord, late passenger on the Alithea. 
Port Napoleon, Nov, l4t, 1807. 

Harrier Chitter Meeting, 

November, 1807. 

The gentlemen assembled at this 
meeting, observing the great im- 
provement which had taken place 
in the breed of horses under 
the management of major Fraser, 
resolved to present to that gentle- 
niaq a piece of plate. The reso- 
lutron of the 8uhcnbers> was com- 
municated in the following corres- 
pondence : 

Maj(yr IVilUam Fraser, 

Sir, — The gentlemen assem- 
bled at tbQ last Herrier Chitter 
meeting, observing the great im- 
provement which had taken place 
in the breed of horses, in the pro- 
vinces under the British govern- 
ment in Bengal, and sensible tha{ 
this improvement was principally 
•wing to your zeal and assiduity 


in the management of the com* 
pany*s stud at Pusa, entered into 
the resolution of requesting your 
acceptance of a piece of plate of 
the value of 500/. A majority of 
the subscribers have deputed me 
to make known , to you their sen- 
timents on this occasion j a task 1 
have readily undertaken, as I sin- 
ceieJy concur with them in their 
opinion, and have, from the first 
establishment of the stud, person- 
ally been a witness to the success 
of your exertions. 

The amount of the subscription 
will be remitted to Europe, that 
the resolutions of the subscriber! 
may be carried into execution. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) C. Bodoau. 
Chuprah, Aug, 17, 1808, 

To the Right Hon, Lord MinlOf 
Governor General, ^c. tsfc, 

Fort William. 

My LoRb,— It is with the deep- 
est regret I have the honor to 
inform your lordship, of the los* 
of the honourable company’s extra 
ship Travers, under my command, 
on the yth of November, at 5 
o’clock, A, M. on a rock, detached 
from the Sunken island,in L.J5, 28 
N. Lon. 94, 20 east. Diamond 
island, bearing W. by N.— -dis- 
tance about 3 miles,— Sunken 
island S. W, by S. distance one 
mile and a quarter. But I feel 
myself still happy in saying, the 
passengers, officers, and ship’s com- 
pany, with the excep ion of six 
Europeans, seven Chinese, and 
three Lascars, were all saved, and 
have been received by captain 
Heming, of the Earl Spencer. 
The deployable state we were all in^ 
having nothing but the clothes we 
had on, left roost ample room for 
Uhe display of His generosity. I 
now further beg leave to intrude 

upon 
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upon your lordship, a detail of this 
most inelanjcholy catastrophe. 

About ten minutes before five 
o’clock, A. M. on the 7th of No- 
vember, hen in our station on the 
starboard quarter of the Mo- 
narch, with the Earl Spencer 
in company, having hove tlie lead 
and got ground in twenty fathoms 
mud and fin- -.and, I went over to 
leewaid, and saw breakers on the 
starboard beam and a head. I im- 
mediately hauled the ship close to 
the wind, but unfortunately, not- 
withstanding our exertions to clear 
the reef, we struck, about five, A. 
M. on a rock detached from Sunk- 
en island, the other two ships pass- 
ing considerably within hail. The 
cause of their escape, I belie\e, 
was from my hailing and firing 
guns. At this time, the mizen 
mast went 1 5 feet above the board. 
The ship then bilged on the star- 
board side j and, m about five mi- 
nutes, we lost the rudder, and the 
stern posts gave way. Finding it 
impossible to get the shipofi, 1 oi- 
dered the main foieraast and spare 
anchors to be cut away, and threw 
over the starboard guns to ease her. 
I then sent an otficer down to 
secure the packets, which I regret 
was impracticable, as the water was 
level with the gun deck, part of 
which had given way. As it was 
now day-break, and we clearly 
could distinguish the ships sianding 
on their course, we hoisted our en- 
sign to the stump of our mizen- 
mast, with the ufiiop downwards ; 
r— but not seeing that to have any 
effect, our only lesource was now 
in our boats, which, with the great- 
est exertions of the officers and 
orew, having no masts left to which 
we could atfix tackles, we were 
pbjiged to cut the gun-wale down 
tg launch tjie long boat, and by 
dint of strength, — a labour which 
was rendered doubly difficult by 


the uneasy state of the ship, the 
sea having by this time made a 
complete breach over her. By 
seven o’clock, 1 had the happiness 
to all the ladies, passengers, and 
creW, with the exception of the 
sixteen men mentioned, in the 
boats. The weather was so ex- 
tremely squally, and a heavy sea 
running, I thought it not safe to 
allow more than ninety-three per- 
sons in the launch, she being so 
extremely deep, and eighteen in 
the cutter 5 but ordered the jolly 
boat back, though she wa6 also very 
crowded, to endeavour to bring off 
as many of those remaining as 
possible; which I am sorry to say, 
from their obstinacy in persisting 
of not coming without their bag- 
gage, the otficer was unable to 
effect, — excepting three. When we 
put off our situation was still more 
distressing, as captain Hawes of 
the Monaich, the senior officer, 
followed by the Earl Spencer, had 
gone to 80 gieat a distance, that 
we coulu not discern the »*hips. I 
had in my pocket a compass, and 
steering W. S W. in about an 
hour and a half desci ied them at 
a distance of about ten or eleven 
miles. The boats ^hipping much 
water kept us constantly bailing, 
which gave me at one time much 
apprehension, from the severity of 
the weather, of our not being able 
to reach them. But, to our ^reat 
joy, about It A. M. >Ve were all 
safe on board the Earl Spenter. 

I cannot close my letter without 
mentioning to your Lordship, the 
extreme good conduct of my 
officers and ship’s company, whose 
behaviour throughout this disas- 
trous and dreadful scene, was most 
exemplary. I must also beg leave 
to call your lordship’s attention to 
the most distressing state of myself, 
officers, passengers, and crew^ 

(among 
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(among whom are several ladies) 
who have all lost every thing we 
possessed. 

I must also humbly solicit your 
lordship to order as early in it^s- 
tigation as possible of the cause of 
the loss of the Travers. As I con- 
ceive no blame can attach to me, 

I have no doubt but 1 shall be able 
to give your lordship a satisfactory 
justification of ray conduct, in 
the whole of this unfortunate bu- 
siness. 

I have the honor to be, with re- 
spect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
most humble servant, 
(Signed) J. Collins. 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, 
December, 17. 

Copy of a letter from Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Pdlew, hart. 
Comraander-in’chief of his Ma- 
jsstfs ships and vessels in the 
East Indies, to the honourable 
IV, IV, Pole, dated on board his 
Majesty's ship Culloden, in 
Bombay Harbour, the yth April, 
Sir, — I request you will trans- 
mit to the right honourable the 
lords commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, the inclosed letter from 
lieutenant William Dawson, act- 
ing in the command of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, slating 
the particulars of the capture 
La Piedmontese French frigate, 
mounting fifty guns, on the 8th 
ultimo, in the graph of Manaar.j 
In making this communica-' 
tion to their lordships, I, am de- 
sirous of expiessing those min- 
gled sentiments of admiration 
add concern which I experience 
in the loss of C.iptaln George 
Nicholas Hardinge, who fell in 
the moment ^ of victory, after 


having exerted, during three suc« 
cessive days, the most remarkable 
zeal, gallantry,' and judgment, in 
the conduct of this very brilliant 
action. His Majesty’s service 
has t^n thus deprived of a most 
excellent and distinguished officer, 
of whom the highest expectations 
have been justly formed, from a 
knowledge of his many great and 
excellent qualities. 

The merit of Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Dawson, upon whom the 
command devolved after the 
death of Captain Hardinge, is al- 
ready well known to the board 
by his gallant behaviour on a 
former occasion, when he was 
severely wounded at the "capture 
of the Psyche frigate by the St. 
Fioienzo, in which nearly the 
whole of her present officers and 
crew had the honour to shafe. 

The manner in which he con- 
tinued the action, which had been 
so nearly concluded by his lamented 
Captain, and finally conducted it 
to a successful issue, will, doubt- 
less, secure to him t he high ap- 
probation and recompense of their 
lordships. 

The undaunted bravery, the 
animated and persevering exertions 
of every officer, seaman, and 
marine, on board the St. Fiorenzo^ 
have been truly worthy of the be- 
loved country in whose cause they 
have been so nobly engaged 3— the 
public gratitude will be commen- 
surate with their eminent ser- 
vices. 

I learn that the St. Fiorenzfi 
had arrived with her prize in 
safety at Columbo, from whence 
she may shortly be expected at 
this port. 

I have the honour, to be, kc. 

EdWAHD PBLLBWi 

m 
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Hit Majesty V ship St. Fiorcnzo, 
at Sea, March, "2. 

Sir,— I t is with great regret I 
have to inform you of the death of 
Captain Hardinge, late of hi$ 
Majesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, who 
fell gloriously in the early part 
of an action on the 8th instant, 
between his Majesty’s ship St. 
Fiorenzo, and the French national 
frigate La Piedmontese. 

The St. Fiorenzo sailed from 
Point de Galle on Friday tlie 4 th 
instant, at half past eleven, A. M. 
On the 6th, at 7, A. M. pass- 
ed three Indiamen, , and, short- 
ly after, saw a frigate bearing 
N. E. We immediately hauled 
our wind in chace, and made all 
sail, being in that time lat. 7 * 32 . 
long. 77. 58 . We made the pri- 
vate signal, which was not an- 
swered ; and at five /Shewed our 
colours, which the enemy took no 
notice of. At forty minutes past 
eleven, P. M. we ranged alongside 
of him on the larboard tack, and 
received his broadside. After 
engaging till fifty minutes past 
eleven, P. M. within ^ cable’s 
length, the enemy made sail a-head, 
out of the range of our shot 3 we 
ceased firing, and made all sail 
after him ; continuing to come up 
with him till day-light 3 when, find' 
ing he could not avoid an action, 
he wore, as did we also. At 
twenty-five minutes past six re- 
commenced the action, at the 
distance of half a mile, gradually 
closing with him to a quarter of 
a mile. The fire was constant 
and wdl directed on both sides, 
though that of the enemy filacken<^ 
ed towards the latter part of the 
action. At a garter past eight 


P. M.,the enemy made all sail 
away 5 our main - topsail - yard 
being shot through, the main royal 
mast, and both main-tb^mast- 
stays, the main-spring-stay, and 
most of the standing and running 
rigging, and all pur sails shot to 
pieces, and most of our cartridges 
fired away, (as our guns were 
directed at bis hull he was not 
much disabled about his rigging,) 
we ceased firing, and employed 
all hands in repairing the damages 
sustained, and fitting the ship again 
for action. From the great injury 
our masts, yards, and sails had 
received, I am sorry to observe, 
that it was not in our power 
to renew the action im- 
mediately -5 we, however, suc- 

ceeded in keeping sight of him 
durint^ the night 3 and at nine 
A. M. on the 8th, the ship being 
perfectly prepared for action, we 
bore down upon the enemy under 
all sail 3 he did not endeavour to 
avoid us till we hauled athwart 
his stern, for the purpose of gain- 
ing the weather gage, and bringing 
him to close fight, when he hauled 
up also and made all sail 3 but 
perceiving that we came fa^t up 
with him, and that an action waR 
inevitable, he tacked, and at 
three we passed each other on 
opposite tacks, and recommenced ac- 
tion within a quarter of a cable’s 
length. With grief I have to 
observe, that our brave Captain 
was killed by a grape-shot the 
second broadside. When the ene- 
my was abaft our beam he wore, 
and, after an hour and twenty 
minutes close action, struck their 
colours, and waved their hats for 
a boat to be sent them. She proved 
to be La Piedmontese, cofhnaanded 
py Monsieur Epron, Capitaine da 
VaisseuR ^ 
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Vaisseux 5 she mounts fifty guns, 
long eighteen pounders on her 
taain-deck, and thirty -six pound 
carronades on her quarter-deck. 
She had three hundred and 
sixty-six Frenchmen on bonrd, 
and nearly two hundred Lascars, 
who worked their sails. She 
sailed ftbm the Isle of France 
on the 30th of December. In 
the action she had torty-eight 
killed, and one hundred and tweb e 
wounded. The St. Fiorenzo has 
thirteen killed, and twenty-five 
wounded •, most of the latter are 
in a most promising way. A list of 
them I have the honour to inclose 
for your information. Tlfe enemy 
was cut to pieces in his masts, 
bowsprit, and nggiug 5 ^lud they 
all went by the board during the 
night. 

It IS now a pleasing part of my 
duty to recommend to your par- 
ticular notice the cool, steady, and 
gallant conduct of lieutenants 
Edward Davies and Henry George 
Moyseyj the lattei. I am sorry 
to add, was severely wounded 
about ten minutes before thef ene- 
my struck, I also experienced 
very great assistance from Mr. Do- 
novan, the master, by tlie judici- 
ous and seaman-like manner in 
which he laid us close alongside 
the enemy . To lieutenant Samuel 
Ashmore.of the royal marines, lam 
muchindebted, lor the cool and de- 
termined courage evinced by him 
through the whole action. Indeed, 
eveiy officer, petty officer, seaman, 
and marine in the ship bebavedirrthe 
most brave and gallant manner, 
and nobly maintained the pre-emi- 
nence of the British flag. In the 
first boat from the prxze came Mr. 
W. F. Black, assistant surgeon of 
hh -Majesty’s 8Sth regiment, cap- 


ture!: by the Piedmontese on hit 
passage to Madras, who rendered 
the surgeon great assistance. 

I am also much indebted to 
the officers of the army, and 
the captuns and officers of tfie 
country ships, who were prisoners 
on board the enemy, for the great 
assistance they afforded us with 
their Lascars^ in erecting jury 
masts, and wot king the ship into 
port, as from our weak s ate, and 
the great numbei ot prisoners on 
board us, we could spare but few 
hands trom our own ship to send 
on board the pnze. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 

William Dawson^ 

To Sir Edward Pcllew, bari. Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Red, and' Commander- 
m-Chicf oi his Mijesty’s ship^ and 
vessels in the East Indies. 

List of officers, seamen, and ma-> 
nnet killed and wounded on board 
his Majesty's ship Sc. Fiorenzo, 
in action with La Piedmontese 
Fremh national frigate, on the 
Qth, 'Jth, and bth March, 1808. 

Woundedl on the 6/^. — William Pitt, 
seaman, slightly. John Treacy, su- 
pernumerary seaman, ditto. William 
Miller, seaman, ditto. 

Killed on the yz/i.— Thomas Martin, sea- 
man. Charles Smallwood, ditto Ro- 
ben Currell, ditto. John Miadleton, 
ditto William Mead, supernumerary 
seaman. Win. Martin, marine. John 
Lutf, ditto. Joseph Litchheld, do. 
Wounded on the jih — John Meadows, 
seaman, dangerously , since dead. Wm. 
Baldwin, seaman, lost a leg, since 
dead. George Byng, seaman, severcly^^ 
John Finch, seaman, ditto. Francis 
Jackman, seaman, ditto. Walter Boze, 
seaman, ditto Win. Long, seaman, 
do John Acton, seaman, lost two 
arms Phillm Ulnck, seaman, ^severely. 
Wm. Wakf field, seaman, lost an arm. 
Richard Lock, s^aoisughily. Wil- 
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liam John Brown, quarter-roaster, da 
John Ellier, seaman, do, Benjamin 
marine, ditto. 

Jiilled an the 8/^— George Nicholas 
Hardinge, Esq, captain. John Beer, 
seaman. John Burn, do. Evan Jones, 
marine. 

Wounded on tife Zth, — Henry George 


3J9 

Moysey, lieut. severely. Thomas Gads- 
by, carpi nrer’s mate, ditto. Thomas 
ClerV, seaman, dangerously. John 
M‘Ewen, corporal of marines, ditto, 
Charles Richards, marine, lost an arm. 
Wm. Pope, marine, dangerously, since 
dead. Henry Thorn, boatswain^ mate, 
•lightly. Wiu.Ddvis, seaman, ditto. 
George Anger, seaman, ditto. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 

FOR 1808 . 


EAST INDIA HOUSE, 
March 30/4, 1808. 

A court of proprietors of the 
East India company was held this 
day, when the diRerent accounts 
ordered by the bye-laws to be sub- 
mitted annually to the court, were 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Rock wished to be informed 
if these accounts would enable the 
proprietors to form any thing like a 
correct judgment of the general 
state of the company’s afFaiis. He 
alluded to the practice ot submit- 
ting to the court all such papers as 
were laid before the House of 
Commons when the India budget 
was regularly brought forward 5 
and as it was understood that 
there was to be no budget this 
year, it was the more necessary that 
the proprietors should be possessed 
of such documents as would enable 
them to form some idea of the actual 
situation of their affairs. 

The Chairman admitted that 
the papers now laid on the table 
did not afford any satisfactory view 
of the state of the general affairs of 
the company. 

Mr. Rock repeated his wish, that 
every document necessary to ena- 
ble the proprietors to form a judg- 
ment as to the actual state of the 
company’s affairs should be laid 
before them as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Grant, said, it was not to 
be supposed that the court of direc- 
tors would submit evidence to parlia- 
ment to enable it and the public 
to judge of the state of the compa- 
ny’s affairs, and Would withhold si- 
milar evidence from their own con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Ranolb Jackson. was of 
opinion that the anxiety of his bro- 
ther proprietor was by no means 
surprising. He was convineed that 


respectable gentleman meant no- 
thing inconsistent with the forms 
of proceeding of the court, or dero- 
gatory from that feeling of confi- 
dence which it was natural for the 
court to place in its executive body. 
When the accounts were before 
the proprietors, a court would, of 
course, be summoned to consider of 
them, and then it would be in the 
power of the worthy proprietor to 
move such resolution^ upon them 
as he might deem proper, or, if he 
should be of opinion that the ac- 
counts produced were not sufheient 
to enable the court to form a judg- 
ment, he could move for such addi- 
tional papers as he might think ne- 
nessary. He confessed that he 
himself felt particularly anxious as 
to the present situation pf the com- 
pany, and he knew that his was not 
a solitary feeling, but one in which 
many of the proprietors, with whom 
he had conversed, participated. 
Those who recollected the commit- 
tee, , similar to that now sitting, 
which had the company’s affairs 
under consideration in 1802, must 
necessarily feel anxious that the 
progress of the present committee 
should be watch^. Some innova- 
tion or alteration might be in agita- 
tion, and if so, it was necessary to 
see that the guarantee of the privi- 
leges of the company should go 
hand in hand with it. Guarantee 
was a slow-paced companion to 
innovation where they did not start 
togetl^er. He did not distrust the 
great body of the present ministiy 
— he believed many of them to bo 
as honest men as ever ruled a nation# 
Governments, however, would bf 
governments, and must even, in 
some measure, yield to the prejudi- 
ces of the people* There was no 

T 2 subject 
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gubjefet on which the public were 
so completely prejudiced, or so ra- 
dically mistaken, as with respect to 
the East India Company. It was 
but recently that the public had 
known that the country, and not 
the company itself, managed the 
company’s political concerns. If 
the company had committed any 
mercantile sins, the committee now 
appointed, probably, would judge of 
them, and visit them as such. He 
wished the public to know, that 
since 1784, the country was an ar- 
ticled partnet of the company, and 
that all the company’s affairs in 
short were managed by the direc- 
tion of the public. There was ano- 
ther serious charge against the 
company, which he wished to 
set right in the public estima- 
tion.— It was generally supposed 
that the company was indebted to 
government to the extent of five 
millions and a half, arising from 
the agreement to pay 500,000h an- 
nually. This sum, he wished it to 
be understood, was merely conditi- 
onal, and to be demandabie only in 
the situation of the compahy w'ar- 
ranting the payment-— a situation 
' in which they had not been since 
the first year after the agreement 
was made. I’hey had been at war 
ever since, and that being the case, 
the very terms of the act put it out 
of their power to make any pay- 
inent to government, It was im- 
possible to go about through this 
metropolis, and not hear the East 
India Company talked of, as de- 
faulters to the country, while that 
country was not nuerely a parUier, 
but the acting-partner in the con-' 
cern. The leained gontJeman (Mr. 
Jaclibon) assumed credit to himself 
for the pai t he had acted in regard 
to this £00,0001. Had he not 
interfered, that sum, instead of 
being contingent, would have been 


absolute and unconditional, and the 
company would, at this moment, 
have been indebted to government 
to the extent of six millions. He 
was far from arraigning the conduct 
of gentlemen on the other side of 
the table in this business, but still 
he could not help congratulating 
himself and the company on the 
part he had then acted. He was 
convinced the directors would lend 
every possible attention to the in- 
terests of the company, and parti- 
culaily to the progress of the com- 
mittee now appointed to examine 
into their affairs. They would, 
however, at the same time, he was 
equally satisfied, place such liberal 
confidence in the proprietors as to 
call them together, whenever any 
thing, in which they were mate- 
rially interested, should happen to 
transpire, assured, as they must be, 
that that court did not wish to 
meet from political or factious mo- 
tives, but for the sake of delibera- 
ting on what was for the common 
interest of the company. They 
met as merchants, not as poFiticians. 
He again repeated, however, that 
the company ought not to part 
with any of its existing privileges, 
without a guarantee for those 
which were to be granted in lieu of 
them. He begged it to be consi- 
dered as a leading proposition, that 
no innovation ought to be submit- 
ted to without a suitable indemnity. 

Mr. Grant said, as to the com- 
mittee alluded to, it was yet too 
young to have come to any opinion 
on the subject. He hoped, how- 
ever, It was no part of the wish of 
that committee to trench on the 
privileges of the company as they 
now existed. He was a member 
of that committee, and he could 
discover no such disposition to pre- 
vail in it. So far from blaming 
the honourable proprietor for hia 
anxiet/ 
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anxiety on account of th^ company, 
he thought him entitled to thanks 
for his attention, He trusted the 
proprietors were convinced that 
the directors would not willingly 
surrender the privileges of their 
constituents 5 but that they Would 
be assured that the jealousy of their 
executive body would not sleep if 
any alteration or innovation on their 
rights was attempted. He agreed 
entirely with the learned gentle- 
man in expressing his sorrow at the 
foolish prejudices which ‘ existed 
out of doois against the company, 
and in deploring the lamentable 
ignorance of the public as to the 
nature of their establishmenf. He 
was satisfied, however, notwith- 
standing these prejudices, that the 
company would not be sactified to 
them without a heaung. He also 
agreed with the learned proprietor, 
that nothing could be plainer 
to any person who could read, 
than this, that the event in which 
the 500,000/. was to be paid by the 
company had never occurred, ex- 
cept in the first year after the act 
passed. With this explanation he 
hoped the court would be satisfied. 
Adjourned. 

Jpril25, 1808. 

This day a general court was 
held at the East India house, sum- 
moned on especial affairs, which 
was very numerously attended. 

After the usual forms, the chair- 
man (Mr, Edward Parry) stated to 
the court that a deficit of two mil- 
lions, four hundred thousand 
pounds, existing in the present ac- 
counts of the company, it was 
deemed expedient to prepare a 
petition to parliament for relief, 
and to submit the same for the 
consideration and apprdbation of 
the proprietors; the more espe- 
cially was this step necessary^ as 


instead of the annual India budget, 
the state of the company’s finances 
had been submitted to the examU 
nation of a committee of the House 
of Commons, who, he had the 
pleasure to say, were disposed to 
recommenit it to the Hbuse to 
make an .immediate payment on 
account of the debt due from go- 
vernment *^to the company, of 
1,200, OCX)/. The causes of the 
present deficit arose, 

1st. From the vast amount of 
the debt accumulated in India, in 
respect of the British territory, and 
the high rate of interest such debt 
bears. 

2d. The sums advanced for the 
various warlike expeditions. 

3d. The deterioration occasioned 
in the company, by a state of Eu- 
ropean war since 1793, by freight 
and demuirage, which in the course 
of fourteen years have created an 
increase of expense of 7>C!00,000/. 
sterling. By cost of the manufac- 
tures of this country, exported to the 
annual anpount of about 1,600,000/. 
sterling, there has been an in- 
crease, which has not been coun** 
terbalanced by an increase in the 
selling price abroad in the same 
goods, nor by diminution in tho 
cost of goods, purchased abroad 
for importation to Europe, and in 
diwinutiou of profits on the India 
iiA^estments homeward. 

4th. The large supplies in goods 
and bullion between the years 1802 
and I8O6, for the purpose of ex- 
tending the British hade to the 
East Indies, for which supplies 
there lias been no propouionate 
return in consequence of the ex- 
penses of the war. 

5th. The unusually small invest- 
ments from India, during the yearg 
1803, 1804, and 1805. 

6th. The great advances made 
out of the funds at home, between 

the 
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the yearft 1797 and 1807, for 
5Qpp1ie8 in go^s and bullion, 
\(rhich exceeded the returns from 
India and China, by the sum of 

5,691,289/. 

The Chairman then stated, the 
unquestionable ability o| the com- 
pany to discharge all their present 
debts in England, and to repay 
any aid that might be afforded ; 
for, independent of the Indian 
debt, only chargeable on the ter- 
ritories in India, oh the 1st March 
last, the sum total of debts, with 
and without interest, including the 
debt due to his Majesty for cus- 
toms and excise, then amounted to 
9,122,621/. whilst the sum owing 
by the public, and other good 
debts, and value of goods now un- 
sold, houses, warehouses, 8rc. 
araountroU.l 49,623/. whilst goods 
expected from India and China, 
in the course of the present year, 
will amount to 5,271,000/.} which, 
together, would make the tangible 
property in England 19,420.623/. 

The Chairman then moved, that 
the petition might be read ; which 
having been accordingly donq, the 
Chairman also moved, that the 
said petition be approved, ihc com- 
pany’s seal affixed thereto, and that 
the deputy chairman (Mr. Grant) 
be requested to present the same to 
the Houbc of Commons. 

Mr. pRiNSEP had no objection 
to the prayer of the petition for 
relief, but would by no means 
be implicated in a concurrence 
with all the allegations therein, as 
he could not insiamly make up his 
luiod in so vast a complication of 
figures. 

The Deputy Chaiiman (Mr. 
Grant) agreed wiih the honoura- 
ble proprietor as to the propriety 
of thoTeservation be had claimed j 
but^ihe lime was precious } it was 
probable the House would them* 


selves call for documents, when 
the proprietors would be able to 
exafmine the grounds of the allega- 
tion. 

On the question being put — 

Mr. Randle Jackson went 
at some length into the grounds 
on which the petition was present- 
ed. He contended that the public 
were bound by a great moral obli- 
gation to concede to the relief 
prayed for } high national purposes 
had produced the present embar- 
rassments, and it well became 
the nation to afford redress. Mr. 
Jackson, after dwelling on all the 
different reasonings stated in the 
petition, concluded a most able 
and convincing speech, by giving 
his assent to the question. 

Colonel Scott, after thanking 
the learned proprietor for his able 
address in favour of the company’s 
claims on the public, adverted to 
former days, and to the high obli- 
gations they owed to the company, 
so far back as the brilliant eras of 
Lawrence and Clive. 

Mr. Dixon thought the court 
ought to make good their assertion 
of being able to discharge the loan; 
he was satisfied that there was not 
a ray of hope for such an event 
taking place. He never could see 
a justification for the present divi- 
dend from the profits of trade, 
the only calculation which could 
with propriety justify so large a 
division. The chair had a great 
responsibility in asserting the fu- 
ture power of repayment. Un- 
der these assertions he should 
shelter himself in the vote he in- 
tended to give in favour of the 
petition. 

Mr. Lowndes spoke in his 
usual eccentric and forcible mode, 
in' favour of retrenchments. He 
wished to be let into the uatnre of 
the secret Jffrvice manetf. He should 

wish 
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wish to have his mteresi, but not 
inconsistent with his honour. He 
thought that the establishment 
should be reduced^ and was for 
abolishing all the patronage, and 
giving the directors 1000/. per 
annum, instead of 300/. 

The Deputy Chairman had no 
objection to observations, provi- 
ded they were considerate ones. 
He wished to answer assertions by 
official documents, and proceeded 
to prove the ultimate validity of 
the company’s credit. He had no 
doubt but the company would soon 
be in possession of a large surplus. 
He defended the present dividend, 
which proceeded from a solemn 
compact between the Company 
and the public. With respect to 
economy, he agreed that it was 
necessary ; and observed, that 
retrenchments were going forward 
in India, which would produce a 
million sterling. With respect to 
secret service money, it had been 
employed not to fill the directors* 
pockets, but on affairs which could 

crotha 

welfare of the company. 

Mr, Dixon thanked the deputy 
chairman for an explanation which 
had greatly relieved his mind. 

Mr. Lowndes explained with 
respect to secret service money : — 
it was patronage he alluded to. 

Captain K. Smith said a few 
words. 

Mr. Kemble was happy that the 
statement now produced afforded 
a more pleasing view of the com- 
pany’s affairs than had gone forth to 
the public. He expressed his per- 
fect approbation of the question. 

Mr. LufHiNGTON was glad to 
find the company’s future resources 
were so competent to meet their 
present embarrassments. 

Mr. M. Rock said a few words 
m justification of his former pro- 


posal for reduction of the divi* 
dend. 

To which the Deputy Chairman 
and Mr. Randle Jackson most ably 
replied. 

The question was then put and 
carried unanimously in the* affirm 
mative ^ and the court adjourned 
at past two o’clock sine die. 
y December 2\. 

A quarterly general court was 
held this day, when the dividend 
on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, from 5th July last to the 
5th January next, was declared 
to be 5 J per cent. v 

After the dividend had been de- 
clared, and the chairman had stated 
the tranquil state in which the last 
accounts left India, 

Mr. Randle Jackson rose, to 
call the attention of the court to a 
subject of national consequence, 
and which, he said, had pressed 
much upon his mind for a consider- 
able time past} but respecting 
which, recent circumstances had 
determined him to remain no lon- 
gereff/nnfed nim“to‘ffenlkih rii/^-asu- 
dipary and inexplicable, to him, 
ascendancy of the enemy’s cruizers 
in the Indian seas, and the dread- 
ful ravages which they bad been 
tamely permitted to commit upon 
British property, and the still greater 
dishonour which they had brought 
upon the country. He rejoiced to 
havejust heard from the chairman 
the account which he had given of 
the peace of India, and of the secu- 
rity of our Oriental possessions ; he 
wished he could say as much for the 
security of the Indian seas, and the 
property which was necessarily 
adventured upon them. Who could 
believe, asked Mr. Jackson, that 
with a maritime force, greater 
than had been usually kept in these 
seas, the trade of them had been 
80 completely unprotected, that the 
Calcutta insurance companies alone 

bad 
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had paid losses to the amjjunt of 
more than two millions of money 
withiri^he last seven or eight years , 
and that in the month of Septem- 
ber and October only, of the year 
1807, their losses had been up- 
wards of 290,000 ; that these aS 
well as numerous other captures, 
had been effected by two French 
frigates, and (principally) by the 
RevennaOt pnvateei> of 16 guns, 
which latter had scoured those seas 
for three months together, and in 
fact blockaded, during that time, 
the Bay of Bengal, although a 
great maiitime force, with an 
admiral’s Rag, and several pen- 
dants flying, were then lying with- 
in three hundred miles of this scene 
of depredation ? He understood it 
to be stated in a memorial (from 
which he gathered these facts) 
from the Calcatta inercljants to the 
board of Admiralty, that although 
the destination of these frigates and 
of this privateer was known at the 
station of Madras, in September, 
yet at the date of the memorial, 
namely, in the December follow- 
ing, not a vessel had been sent for 
the firotcction of the bay, till at 
length the imperial government of 
India had been compelled to do, 
what America had pretended to do 
on account of the confederated ma- 
ritime stiength of the world, name- 
ly, lay an embaigo on its shipping, 
in order to keep them from the 
devouring jaws of this terrible pri- 
vateer of Id guns, which had had, 
it was said, the no less extraordi- 
nary good luck to preserve every 
one pf its prizes from re-capture, 
though it had 10 send them thioiigh 
a known track of three thousand 
miles to the Isles of Mauritius and 
Bourbon —Mr. Jackson added, 
that the Madra‘?fifo^ ernment, with 
that feeling which became it for 
our fellow-subjictsof India, labour* 


ing under the horrors of famine, 
has advertised great encouragement 
to ships bringing coi n for their re- 
lief; in consequence of which, 
the shipping interest had directed 
its attention to this object ; when, 
shocking as it should seem, if the 
memorial spoke truth, no one ship 
that the memorialists knew of had 
been sent out to protect these ves- 
sels.; the consequence of which 
was, that a considerable part of the 
provisions thus intended to save our 
subjects from death, bad been cap- 
tured by the enemy Mr, Jackson 
observed, that a marine could only 
be created, through the medium 
of commerce, or through that of 
ships of war ; our great enemy not 
having the former means in his 
power, was known, though silent- 
ly, and perhaps slowly, but surely, 
to be creating a body of most ad- 
venturous, hardy, and skilful sai- 
lors through the latter medium, the 
whole ot which he would call to 
his service, whenever the aRaii's of 
the continent should admit of his 
directing hiseneigies to his marine. 
It his conduct in this respect did 
not declaie his meaning, the en- 
couraging proclamations he had 
issued to merchants, so to direct 
their capital, and to officers and 
seamen so to direct their valour, 
would sufficiently establish it, Mr; 
Jackson said , he would not suppose 
it possible, but that the directors 
had made the strongest represen- 
tations in the proper quarter; if 
not, he adjured them to do so 
witliout a moment further loss of 
time: be must say, that if they 
had found the forms of office in 
their way at the Adnfiralty, they 
ought to have applied to the minis- 
tei; who, according to the practice 
of our constitution, was answer- 
able for every department; and, 
failing there, they ought to have 
addressed 
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addressed themselves tQ the House 
of Commons, and laid their case 
before the country, the directors 
being as much bound to the pro- 
tection of every legal settler in 
India, as of their own covenanted 
servants. Mr Jackson said, he 
did not pretend, nor could say where 
the fault lay j if with the comman- 
der, the board of admiralty that 
wanted nerve enough to recal such 
a man, ought to be dismissed by 
the minister, and changed for men 
of more comprehensive faculties, 
and more vigorous exertions. If 
the minister wanted courage to do 
this, he was not the minister for 
such a country in such times. Mr. 
Jackson, after remarking on the 
afflicting and disgraceful accounts 
of a similar ascendency in the West 
Indies, and of the repeatedly re- 
victualling and reinforcing of 
Martinique and Guaidaloupe, the 
importance of the capture of which 
islands had ever been admitted of 
the utmost consequence, concluded 
with expressing his hopes, that 
the directors would feel this subject 
as it ought to be felt, and act upoM 
that feeling. 

The Chaikman (Mr. Parry,) 
said, that it had not escaped their 
atteinion, that the depredations 
had been most scandalous, arising, 
as they apprehended, from neglect 
somewhere j that the commander 
had been recalled some months, 
past, and that he trusted precau- 
tions would be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of the evil so justly 
complained of, 

Mr. Grant, the deputy chair- 
man, went upon the same ground, 
but more at large; he observed 
that thediiectors had not till very 
recently any proper documents on 
which to proceed in making' their 
representations ; he was severe 
upon the memorialists, for not 
haying applied to them in the first 


instance, rather than to govern- 
ment. — Heobsen-*ed upon the con- 
duct of different naval commanders 
who had been sent out, and how 
little influence the government of 
India had upon their conduct. 

Major John Scott Warimo 
supported the ground which Mr. 
Jackson had taken, and stated 
some military complaints, which 
he feared the direetbrs would be 
deaf to till too late. 

Mr. Rock alluded to a report 
out of doors, that the renewal of 
the company’s charter wsa to be 
a subject of discussion during the 
next session, and wished to know 
if it were true, that gentlemen might 
prepare themselves accordingly. 

The Chairman and Derutt 
Chairman thought the question 
very premature, and rather declined 
answ'ering it, assuring the proprie- 
tors, that whenever such a negoti- 
ation should take place, they would 
give them timely information of 
the probable tei ms. 

Mr Jackson said, the question 
was an extremely plain one, and 
such as he thought ought to be 
answered— it was Whether or no 
it was the understanding of the 
directors that the renewal of the 
company’s charter was to be dis- 
cussed next session ?” He said it 
was a subject of inconceivable im- 
portance to the country at large, as 
well as to the proprietors; anfl 
whenever they should meet upon 
the occasion, he hoped it would 
not be in the narrow spirit of mere 
proprietors of India stock, but as 
citizens of the empire at large, 
attentive as they ought to be, to 
their own due protection, but 
anxious to make our Indian terri- 
tories of the greatest possible use 
to the parent state. He said, he 
thought the question alluded to 
ought to be answered, for the rea- 
son 
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ton assigned for asking it, namely, 
that the country might be prepared, 
08 it was known that men of emi- 
nent talents bad directed their 
thoughts to the subject, as appeared 
by their publications ; such persons, 
be thought, ought even to be in- 
Tited to communicate their ideas. 
Our Indian empire was not, he 
hoped, the last, but certainly the 
greatest stake in the hands of the 
country, and, as ministers should 
use it would depend the prosperity 
of Great Britain or the contrary. 
Mr« Jackson said, it would be too 
late to come and inform them of 
outlines previously agreed to, cal- 
ling upon them, perhaps, to agree 
to some report, wrapped up in 
tecWicality, and enveloped in 
figures. — Mr. Jackson said, such 
had lately been the case with a 
great company, respecting which 
die minister of the day had thought 
proper to break in upon the terms 
of a new charter, solemnly settled 
by one of his predecessors, and 
fbigetful of the maxim, which he 
was known eminently to practice 
in private life, had compelled a new 
bargain^ which, according to his. 


Mr. Jackson’s conception of it, was 
as Unjust as ever power insisted on, 
or imbecility had yielded to | he 
remembered, on the occasion to 
which he alluded, the understanding 
conveyed to the proprietors, amidst 
a mass of figures, was, that the 
directors had merely conceded their 
superfiuities, though it was soon 
after found, when the conditions 
came to be understood, that much 
of their substance bad been taken 
from them. 

Mr, Gkant repeated, that no- 
thing had occurred by which he 
was authorised to say, that the dis- 
cussion alluded to would take place 
the ensuing session. 

Mr. Rock, referring to the late 
gift of one thousand pounds to the 
Spanish patriots, protested against 
the illegality of the directors giving 
away the funds of the company, 
however meritorious the object, 
without the consent of their con- 
stituents. 

In this protest of Mr. Rock, 
Mr. Jackson and other proprietors 
declared themselves decid^ly to 
agree. 

The court then adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT 


DURING 

THE SECOND SESSION OF THE FOURTH PARLIAMENT OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, February 24 . 

King’s Message respecting an 
Annuity to the family of 
the late Lord Lake* 

Lord Castlerbaoh presented a 
message from his Majesty^ which 
was read by the Speaker as foL 
lows : — 

" G. R. His Majesty having 
taken into his royal consideration 
the splendid achievements and 
eminent services performed by the 
late General Viscount Lake on the 
continent of Europe and in the 
East Indies^ and being desirous to 
confer some signal mark of his 
favour upon his family, in order to 
enable them to support the dignity 
of the title conferred upon him; 
and for this purpose to give and 
grant to his eldest son, the present 
Viscount Lake, and to the two 
next surviving heirs, male of the 
body of the deceased, to whom 
the title of Viscount Lake and 
Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswary, 
and of Aston Clinton, in the coun- 
ty of Buckingham, shall descend, 
an annuity of 2000/ per annum, 
recommends it to his faithful Com- 
mons to consider of a proper me- 
thod of enabling his Majesty to 
grant the same, and of eKtending, 


securing, and settling such annu- 
ity upon the said Vi<^count Lake> 
and on the two next succeeding 
heirs, on whom the title of Vis^ 
count Lake and Baron Lake bf 
Delhi and Laswary, and of Aston 
Clinton, in the county of Buck*- 
ingbam, shall descend, in such 
manner as shall be thought most 
effectual for the said Viscount Lake, 
and the two next male heirs to the 
title.”— Resolved, That this house 
will, upon Friday next, resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole 
House, to take bis Majesty’s said 
most gracious message (into con- 
sideration. 

Monday, February 29. 

The House went into a com- 
mittee on bis Majesty’s message 
respecting an annuity to the family 
of the late Lord Lake. 

Lord Castlbrbagh, in calling 
the attention of the committee to 
his Majesty’s most gracious mes- 
sage, trusted that the propositions 
he had to offer in pursuance of 
that message, would find but little 
difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of acceding to it. When his 
Majesty called upon Parliament to 
substantiate those marks of his 
royal favour and approbation, which 
he conferred upon distinguished 

naval 
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naval and military characters, the 
House of Commons always an- 
swered the call with promptuade 
and liberality. The reason why 
this application was not made im- 
mediately on the intelligence of 
the service done, and at the same 
time that the highest honour his 
Majesty could confer was bestowed 
on Lord Lake, was that Lord Lake 
was then absent in India, and it 
was not known that his circum- 
stances were such as to require the 
aid of public liberality. After the 
return of the noble lord, which 
was soon followed by his much- 
lamented death, he received such 
marks of the favour of the crown, 
and other distinguished branches of 
the royal family, that he felt him- 
self in some measure able to sup- 
port his dignity without public aid, 
and he, of course, felt unwilling 
to come forward with such an ap- 
plication as that which gave rise to 
his Majesty’s gracious message, 
now under consideration. This 
country had by his unfortunate 
death lost one of its most valuable 
military officers, and on inquiry 
into his circumstances, they were 
found inadequate to support the 
hereditary honours his Majesty had 
bestowed as the reward of his ser- 
vices. Thus, while the services 
were of that distinguished nature 
as to afford the strongest claim to 
parliamentary reward, the circum- 
stances of the family were such as 
to strengthen that claim. Lord 
Liake's military life had been a 
succession of brilliant and merito- 
rious actions, from the time of the 
American war down to his last 
campaigns in India. Some of his 
lordship's acts were such as to 
bring home to him, persoiially, the 
whole merit of the success of some 
of the most distinguished victories 
gained) among which he was 


bound to particularize that of Lin- 
celles by the British arms. Never, 
in fact, did any man present to his 
troops, in the day of battle, more 
striking examples of every quality 
that were calculated to inspire va- 
lour and to lead to victory. The 
same principle to which the French 
generals owed most of their victo- 
ries iu the late wars, that of expo- 
sing their own persons in every 
point of imminent danger and ap- 
parently doubtful issue, was emi- 
nently conspicuous in Lord Lake’s 
military conduct. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might exist, 
with respect to the policy pursued 
in the recent government of India, 
certainly there was room for no 
difference as to the importance of 
the services rendered by Lord Lake 
in the military department. This 
would be particularly felt at the 
present moment, when the French, 
meditating an attack upon our In- 
dian empire, were obliged to wait 
to establish a footing, and to break 
ground in Persia, instead of com- 
mencing at once on the banks of 
the Jumna or the Ganges, with a 
Mahratta army disciplined and com- 
manded by French officers. To 
Lord Lake belonged the merit of 
dispersing and destroying that ar- 
my, and thus establishing the secu- 
rity of our Indian empire on a 
basis more solid. He did not 
tliink it necessary to enter more at 
large on the subject, as he felt that 
every one must be sensible of the 
value of the services of the illus- 
trious deceased. He should also, 
tp save the time of the committee, 
state now another motion which 
he intended to offer after the one 
founded on his Majesty’s message 
should be disposed of. This was 
a motion for a monument to be 
erected to the memory of Lord 
Laker* He wa* aware that this 
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was a testimony of public grati- 
tude, seldom asked but when the 
individual fell in battle, in the mo- 
ment of victory, or died of wounds 
received in the country’s cause. 
But there were some few instances 
which were particularly distin- 
guished from this rule, and when 
repeated .signal victories had been 
gained without depriving the coun- 
try of the lite of the person who 
had achieved them. Lord Howe’s 
life of glory had been thought 
worthy of this distinction, and he 
trusted there would be found equal 
ground to make a similar exception 
in favour of Lord Lake. This was 
a reward the most cheap, and an 
incentive the most powerful. He 
had further only to add, that as it 
was just and customary, that the 
pension should commence from the 
time of the act that called for the 
exercise of the royal prerogative 
and bounty. Lord Lake’s forbear- 
ance from prefen ing his claim, 
should be no bar to the benefit 
being enjoyed from the date of the 
battle of Delhi, from which he 
derived his title This extension 
of the grant would afford the 
means of making some arrange- 
ments for the benefit of the female 
part of the family, who, he was 
veiy Sony to say, were left in a 
most unsatisfactory state. The 
late Loid Lake having died before 
the application to Parliament could 
be made, his life was not counted 
as one of the three for which it 
was usual to grant provisions of 
this kind. Th^^ grant would be to 
the present lord and the two next 
heirs. The noble, lord moved ac- 
cordingly^ That the usual sum 
of 2000/ nett be granted fo his 
Majesty out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain, the said 
annuity to cotmiience froni the 
11th of Septeeaber, 1803> andl 


settled, in the most beneficial man- 
ner, upon Viscount Lake, and the 
two next succeeding heirs, male 
of General Viscount Lake, de- 
ceased, on w'hom the title of Vis- 
count Lake and Baron Lake, of 
Delhi and Laswary, and of Aston 
Clinton, in the county of Bucking- 
ham, shall descend.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, although 
he had no objection to go with the 
noble lord in the very high enco- 
miums he had bestowed upon the 
military character of Loid Lake, 
and to acknowledge that he had 
rendered important services to his 
country, yet, whatever might be 
his own wish that those services 
should be remunerated with libe- 
rality^ still he felt it a duty para- 
mount to all delicacy upon the 
subject to declare his sentiments, 
when the purse of the country, 
already so heavily bui thened, was 
in question. His Majesty’s mes- 
sage proposed to the House, mere- 
ly a provision of 2000/. a -year to 
the two next heirs in succession 
of General Lake ; but the noblo 
lord had now proposed not merely 
to extend this annuity to another 
generation, but to give it a retro- 
spective opeiation, to no less an 
amount than 90OO/. The noble 
lord had pleaded, in excuse for not 
having sooner pioposed this remu- 
neration, the great distance at 
which General Lake was j but 
that circumstance did not preclude 
the knowledge of his services, nor 
prevent his Majesty from imme- 
diate reuiuneratiou, if it were 
deemed necessary j bvft at the end 
of five yearj^ to bring forward this 
proposition, and to claim arres];# 
for all that time, though no lemu- 
neration was till now thought ne- 
cessary, was what he could not 
accede to. Tbe noble lord had 
been in possession of very lucra- 
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ttve employments^ which enabled 
him to receive large sums of mo- 
ney; so large, indeed, as to render 
it quite indecorous to come for- 
ward, during his life-time, with 
auch a proposition as this ; but no 
sooner was he deceased, than it 
Was found out that his affairs were 
so embarrassed as to leave his heirs 
totally unable to support the dig- 
nity of the rank they inherited 
Certainly, the condition of the 
ifemily of Lord Lake, as repre- 
sented by the noble lord, rendered 
the duty extremely painfol of dis« 
approving any provision for the 
successor of the noble lord ; and 
to prevent, as it were, the peerage 
from being sullied, he would con- 
sent to the 20CX)/, a-year ; but to 
the grant of fOOOL and the expense 
of a public monument, he should 
decidedly object. 

Mr.W. Dukdas supported the 
claims to the pension and the mo- 
nument. He thought it the strong- 
est recommendation of Lord Lake, 
that he had returned from filling 
one of the highest offices in India, 
comparatively poor. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor admitted, 
that Lord Lake had had liberal 
allowances to support his dignity 
In the station he had filled; but 
his expenses were fully equal to 
them. The splendour of his ap- 
pointments^ the hospitality of an 
opep table for his otneers, and the 
well-tmown acts of his private mu- 
nificence, had prevented him from 
accumulating money; and’ when 
it was recollected, that, at bis de- 
cease, the only provision he was 
able to make for his several daugh- 
ters was 1500/. each, he was con- 
fident, that a British House of 
Commons would never consider 
such a provision adequate for the 
daughters of such a man. ' Happy 
Worn it fi>r England^ and tor 


India, if every commander sent 
thither, imitated the principles and 
the conduct of Lord Lake ! He 
did not use his power for the pur- 
poses of plunder to enrich his fa- 
mily. He returned from India 
with only a fortune of 40,000/. 
to provide for a wife and seven 
children. Sir John Stewart had 
received bis pension inconsequence 
of his services ; and that gallant 
general, althongh'^ a Single man, 
had declared to him he never could 
save any thing from the allowances 
assigned him ; but if military of- 
ficers, who happened to be mar- 
ried, were to devote their whole 
lives to their country’s service, and 
were taught not to look up to their 
country for any provision for their 
children, left destitute by their 
deaths, it were better to pass a law 
at once, binding them to chastity, 
like Catholic priests, and thereby 
prevent them from having children 
to provide for. 

Lord Castlereagh had not 
thought it necessary to be so par- 
ticular in stating the narrow cir- 
cumstances of I^rd Lake’s family; 
but he believed that, these 

ladies would take, under the will, 
little more than half the sum men- 
tioned by the honourable member 
who had just sat down. 

General Tarlbton supported 
the motion, and detailed the par- 
ticulars of the storming of the 
trenches at Lincelles, defended br 
60CX) French troops, by l600 Bri- 
tish under Lord Lake. It was an 
additional claim, that the noble 
lord had returned from India in 
circumstances that form^ a direct 
contrast with those in i^ich Lu- 
cuUus returned from Asia, and 
Massena from Italy. There could 
be nothing, in his opinion, more 
honourable to thafiioble lord’s cha- 
racter, than' that he returned froitk 

India 
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India poor^ and died honourable. 
As to the proposed monument^ it 
had his hearty assent^ as he was 
convinced there was not a greater 
idol throughout the whole arnay 
than the late Lord Lake. 

Lord Folkestone said^ he felt 
disagreeable sensations in opposing 
this resolution^ but he did it upon 
general grounds. If the argument 
that had been used as to the late 
Lord Lake’j poverty was good for 
any things it must go to thi8> that 
if any person who had signalized 
himself in the service of his coun- 
tryj should^ notwithstanding his 
lucrative situation, die, leaving his 
family poor, they were to become 
a burden upon the public. He 
should forbear discussing the gene- 
ral services and merits of Lord 
Lake, as he had heard no argu- 
ments used that could justify the 
motion that had bqen made. He 
could not agree that a monument 
should be erected to his memory 
at the public expense, as that was 
an honour that ought not to be 
conferred on any officer who had 
not fallen in the moment of vic- 
tory. 

Earl TffciiPLE differed from the 
noble lord who had just sat down, 
as he could not conceive there 
could be a greater claim to public 
gratitude than that which had been 
stated. In his opinion, Lord 
Lake's having returned from In- 
dia to this country, and dying 
under the circumstances that had 
been represented, not only entitled 
his family to the consideration of 
the public, but shewed that he 
had acted in a manner highly cre- 
ditable i#himself, and honourable 
to the nation. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the House w<»uid not 
suffer his children to remain in 
such a stafe of honourable po^ 
rerty. 


Mr. Sumner contributed his 
testimony to the eminent services 
and qualifications of the noble ge- 
neral. It was true, that the emo- 
luments of his situation were greats 
but his private charities, and his 
generosity to the officers engaged 
in the same service, exhaust^ his 
fortune to an extent whlch^it would 
be difficult to ascertain. As to the 
observation, that, the application 
might have been made sooner, he 
should only remind the House^ 
that so long as Lord I.ake was in 
the enjoyment of such emoluments 
abroad, his disposition was such 
that he disdained making any ap- 
plication for further rewards at 
home. This inclination to with- 
hold his just claim, gave that no- 
ble lord, in his opinion, a greater 
title to the gratitude of his coun- 
try. He even thought, that what 
was proposed to be granted was 
not sufficient, and nothing pre- 
vented him from moving foy a 
greater allowance, but his unwil# 
iingness to interfere with those 
whose duty it was to suggest and 
propose what they conceived pro- 
per upon such an occasion. 

Colorfel Wood said, that he 
never rose with greater satisfaction 
thap he did in supporting this mo- 
tion j for if ever there was a man 
entitled to the gratitude and esteem 
of his country, it was Lord Lake. 
He was unwilling to detract from 
the meiits-of Lord Howe, but ho 
could not help thinking, that the 
eminent services of Lord Lake^r 
in India, were of infinitely greater 
importance to the country, and 
well entitled him to that monu- 
ment which was proposed to be 
raised to hts memory. 

Mr, W, Smith said, that he 
had information which induced 
him to believe that, although Lord 
Lake might have died worth only 
4O,O0OL 
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40,000/. he brought with him 
from India nearer 140,000/. He 
thought that, in all such cases, a 
committee should be appointed to 
inquire into the actual circum- 
stances of those who claimed pen- 
sions. If Lord Lake’s poverty 
proceeded merely from his neglect- 
ing to embrace the opportunities 
which presented themselves to him 
of enriching himself, it would be 
the brightest jewel in his character. 
He had, however, reason to believe 
that such was not the fict. He 
had, however, no objection to the 
peerage being accompanied with a 

S ension, as he thought not only 
ignity but independence should 
be attached to a peerage. He had 
understood, that the real cause of 
I/)rd Lake’s dying in moderate cir- 
cumstances, was, that he had ho- 
nourably discharged, out of the 
xlioney be made in India, those 
immense debts which he had pre- 
viously contracted in this coun- 
try. 

Sir A. Wellesley said, that it 
was very true that Lord Lake was 
greatly in debt previous to his go- 
ing to India, and to the discharge 
of those debts, the residue of his 
pay and appointments, after the 
necessary expense of his establish- 
ment was deducted, was constant- 
ly applied, and paid over to an 
agent that went from England for 
that purpose. As to the circum- 
stances of Lord Lake’s family, he 
knew that his tamily estate only 
amounted to about 800/. a-year, 
and that the money that he died 
worth, was only from 35,000/. to 
40,000/. Such being the actual 
state of his circumstances, it was 
evident that the dignity of the 
peerage could not be supported by 
nis successor,, nor hit family pro- 
vided for, ui^ess the House ibeuld 
agree to grant the ptesem, 


Mr. Whitbread did not deny 
that Lord Lake had performed 
great services but still he did not 
think those services of bo pre-emi- 
nent a nature as to be entitled to 
such extraordinary rewards. In 
the actual circumstances of Lord 
Lake’s family, he could not object 
to the usual pension of 2000/. per 
annum, although he must object 
to the additional grant. Applica- 
tions to the House for pensions of 
this description were n^ade on the 
ground of services, and not of 
poverty. When the great Duke 
of Marlborough rendered the na- 
tion important services, they were 
most munificently rewarded. The 
munificence of the nation in this 
respect, was not on account of the 
circumstances of the Duke of 
Marlborough^ for he was not a 
poor man, but it was proportioned 
to the services he had performed. 
If Lord Lake had performed ser- 
vices of that description, the re- 
ward would have gone on the same 
principle. He believed that Lord 
Lake was a very brave officer, and 
much beloved by the army; but 
mere gallantry as an officer did not 
entitle any man to clainaf such re- 
wards. ' If it were so, the honour- 
able generals who had spoken^ 
might also claim pensions of 2000/* 
a-year : although the House might 
be very well prepared to kdmit 
their merits, yet they would b© 
very unwilling to grant them the 
pensions. In the present case, he 
saw no other plea for the extra- 
ordinary grant, except the neces- 
sities of Lord Lake’s family. 

Mr. Lushington said, that as 
it was stated that tbe^tunesof 
Lord Lake’s daughters dw not ex- 
ceed 1500/. he thought it would 
be much better to give the sum of 
9000 /. amgug the younger chiU 

dreo^ 
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<iren, than make it a present to 
the inheritor of the title. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to enter 
hls^protest against the grant. He 
had two objections . one on per- 
sonal grounds, and the other upon 
constitutional grounds. The per- 
sonal objection was this, that 
wlien any individual came forward 
to claim a pension on the ground 
of services, those services shquld 
be of a very distinguished nature. 
I’here ought not to be any neces- 
sity for askiug when and wheie 
those services weie performed j 
but they should be services of that 
biilhaiit kind, that the fame of 
them should ring thiougti the 
world. In the present circum- 
stances of the countiy, when the 
ptfcple of England weie buithened 
and exhausted with taxation, he 
did not think that any extiaoidi- 
nary grants of money should be 
voted as a lernuneration for ser- 
vices which were not in themselves 
of extraordinary meiit. This was 
the whole of the personal objec- 
tion, as he did not deny that Lord 
Lake was a gallant officei, and 
had peifoimed some services, al- 
though he didered with many ho- 
nourable members as to the value 
of those services. His gieat ob- 
jection, however, to the grant, 
was upon constitutional grounds. 
He thought that his Majesty had 
ariipie lesources and means to le- 
waid every merit of this nature, 
«nd that there was no necessity for 
applying to Pailiament to lay a new 
burden upon the j>eople. Be 
should ask, what bad become of all 
those sinecures winch were at the 
disposaLof the crown, and under 
the patronage of niiiiuters ? — 
Whenever they had been alluded 
to in that House, it was always 
argued by ministers, that these 
things were very necessary, in or- 
Voi, 10 * 


der to enable the crown to rew^ard 
eminent sei vices j but, whenever 
there were any eminent services 
to be rewaidcd, instead of giving 
any of those places whuh it waS 
pietcnded that they ought to have 
the patronage of, for the reward 
of eminent services, the real re- 
ward was always made to come by 
imposing an additional burden on 
the people. He should wish to 
ask the gentlemen on the other 
side,' what kind of eminent ser- 
vices those weie, tor the rewaidl 
of which those things were given ? 
They were services which never 
saw the light, — services which 
none but the ministers knew any 
thing about. When, however^ 
any real service w'as performed, 
they applied to Parliament to re- 
ward it, by laying additional bur- 
dens on an exhausted people. Ott 
this piinciple, he felt it his duty to 
take the sense of the House upon 
the raolion, and call for a division. 
As to the merit of lord Lake, 
he thouglit that was a very minor 
consideration. Whatever the me- 
rits of that gallant officer might be, 
the remunciation he leceivcd was 
not behind them. I'hcre vvero 
many other gallant ofhccrv who 
had perfoimed sen ices which had 
been by no means levvaidcd m tho 
piopoition that Loid Lile's had 
been. lie believed that d Loid 
Lake weie now alive, he vvonld 
not consent to put in a claim for 
additional giants to lew'a id his ser- 
vices, winch giants must be ano- 
ther buiden imposed upon uU ex- 
hausted people. If liH meiits had 
been great, the merits of the peo- 
ple ot England were not small. 
They had submitted with unex- 
ampled patience to pnvaiions and 
suficr.ngs of every kind. If all 
incnt was to be rew arded, where 
was ihetr merit to 'hud its remu- 
t Z neration 
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iieratlon or reward } The only 
rewaid which they could receive 
was from the watchful attention of 
the House over their purse, and 
to prevent any unnecessaiy bur- 
dens being imposed on them. — 
From these considerations, he felt 
it his duty to oppose the motion, 

' The Chancellor of the Ex- 
CHEOUER said, that lie should not 
feel it necess^y to trouble the 
House with many observations, 
the grounds, stated by his noble 
friend, appeared so generally to 
meet the approbation of the House. 
He perfectly agreed with the ho- 
nourable Baronet who spoke last, 
that the people of England had a 
right now, and at all times, to 
claim from that House a vigilant 
attention to the economical manage- 
ment of their adairs j but he be- 
lived the honourable Baronet would 
not convince the House, or the 
country, that parsimony in reward- 
ing eminent services was the best 
or truest economy. If, as the ho- 
nourable Baionet liad stated, the 
present times were times of great 
peril, there was the more neces- 
sity for marking their sense of dis- 
tinguished military services. He 
could not see what practical object 
could be accomplished by decla- 
mations on the merits of the peo- 
ple of England, although it was 
undoubtedly true that they had 
considerable merit in bearing so 
well the burdens which the neces- 
sity of the times imposed upon 
them. But bow was this merit to 
be rewarded ? Was it by giving 
them pensions of this nature ? If 
not, he did not see how that argu- 
ment bore upon the present ques- 
tion. The honourable Baronet had 
talked of the unexampled means 
which the qrown possessed of re- 
warding merit of this sort. He 
knew of no such unexampled 


means 5 and the honourable Ba- 
ronet might have known, that the 
crown was limited in the power of 
granting pensions on the Civil List, 
and could, not give a greater pen- 
sion than 1200/. per annum, which, 
after all deductions, would not pro- 
duce more than 800/. per annum 
clear ; and that would be evidently 
inadequate for the reward of such 
sei vices as those of Lord Lake. 

General Gascon ne observed, 
that while the honourable Baronet 
thought that the merit of Lord 
Lake was no ground for the pen- 
sion, a noble lord who sat behind 
him (Lord Folkestone) had con- 
tended, that the necessity of his 
family was no ground either. If, 
then, both the grounds of mwit 
and necessity were taken away, 
the motion must be, of course, 
rejected. In speaking of the me- 
rit of Lord Lake, from his own 
knowledge, he would say, that he 
was as cool and intrepid as any 
man in action, and that his gene- 
rosity was shewn no where in a 
more conspicuous manner than in 
the field of battle. He not only 
distinguished himself for his hu- 
mane attention in visiting the sick 
and wounded, but he often sup- 
plied their wants from his own 
means. His table was not only 
open to his brother officers, but 
his wine went to the sick and 
wounded of the private soldiers. 
He did not think that the honour- 
able Baronet would condemn an 
expenditure of this nature, or think 
that his family should suffbr from 
his well-directed liberality. 

Mr. Bankes said tha|jr under all 
the circumstances of the case, he 
must agree in voting for the mo- 
tion. He believed, in general, 
that the rewarding merit was the 
best economy 5 yet, although he 
agreed in the propriety of the pen- 
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sion being now granted, he did 
not believe that the House could 
ever have been persuaded to agiee 
to it, if it had been applied for 
immediately after the battle uf 
Delhi, and when Lord Lake held 
such important and lucrative situ- 
ations. He believed that he car- 
ried his wishes as far as any man, 
for every possible retienclunent in 
the public expenditure, but he dis- 
claimed the idea of participating 
in the sentiments which had been 
delivered by the honourable Baro- 
net, and which, he conceived, 
would produce no other effect ex- 
cept to cause discontent. He dis- 
approved, generally, of the want of 
discrimination on the part of mi- 
nisters, in bestowing titles upon 
persons who had not sufficient for- 
tune to support their rank, and 
who must then become either pen- 
sioners of the crown, or burdens 
upon the people. There were 
more pensions of this sort given 
to persons of the most distinguish- 
ed rank than the* country were 
aware of. As to a public monu- 
ment, he die} not believe there was 
any case, since the death of Lord 
Howe, where that honour was 
conferred on any military officers, 
except those who died or received 
wounds in the field of battle. He 
begged leave, however, to assure 
the military men, who were the 
personal friends of Lord Lake, 
that in any observations he made, 
he w^as only actuated by public 
motive^i and by no means wished 
to derogate from the character or 
services of that gallant officer, or 
to take ^ay any thing from the 
fame and glory which he had ac- 
quired. 

Lord G.Cavendish agreed with 
the honourable member who spoke 
last, that titles ought not to be 
bestowed without great conside- 


ration, both of the services of the 
individual, and of bis means to 
suppoit the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the peerage. He thought 
the peerage w as often very im^ro- 
perly given to military men, whoso 
services were by no means of the 
first order. This, however, was 
not the case with respect to the 
gallant officer, whose merits and 
whose claims were now under con- 
sideration. He should think the 
House would act in a niggardly 
manner, if they were to lefuse 
what was now proposed for th# 
family of Lord Lake. 

Mr. Lyttleton said that, al- 
though he did not ptetend to bo 
a peifect judge of the military 
merits of Lord Lake, yet every 
body had agreed that the meiits 
of the noble lord weie conspicuous, 
and that if they were not of the 
first class, they at least approx- 
imated very much to the first class. 
Instead of wishing that services of 
this nature should be rewarded by 
the crown, without the interven- 
tion of Parliament, he should wish 
the rewards of merit and public 
service to flow more immediately 
from the people. He wished the 
patronage of the crown was re- 
trenched } and he thought the mi- 
nisters would have come down to 
the House with much more grace, 
if, when they made an application 
for this grant, they had pointed 
out a corresponding retrenchment. 

The Secretary at War bor« 
testimony to the piofessional merit 
and important services of Lord 
Lake. He though't that, upon 
constitutional grounds, it would be 
dangerous and improper that po- 
verty and the peerage ‘ should be 
associated together. 

Mr. Tierney expressed a fear, 
that it would be considered, that 
the House shewed too great a rea- 
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diness to dispose of the public mo- 
ney. He agreed implicitly with 
the honourable Baronet, that the 
House should 'anxiously watch over 
the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney 5 but he did not think the 
people would thank him for his 
anxiety in watching over the pub- 
lic expendituie, so far as to refuse 
a well-merited rewaid to a gallant 
officer. The first question which 
he thought ought to be considered 
was, whether he had deserved the 
peerage or not j and, secondly, 
whether the grant proposed was a 
proper one. He would not, how- 
ever, allow that, whenevei a peer- 
age was granted on account of mi- 
litary sei vices, a pension should be 
Toted by that House. He should 
now take the opportunity to lay in 
hia claim to protest against this 
cloctnne on a future day, if it 
jhould be proposed in favour of 
other new-made peers ; but as for 
Lord Lake, it must be allowed 
that it was almost impossible for 
my British officer to be placed in 
a higher or more responsible situ- 
ation than he was j and then the 
question would be, how did he 
pel form his duty in that situation ^ 
It had been generally admitted, 
that no officer could have con- 
ducted himself with moie inte- 
grity. He could speak from the 
paeans of mformation which the 
situation he had lately held (Pre- 
sident of the Board of Controul) 

f ave him. The merits of Lord 
(ake were not raeieiy in the field 
of battle, but he conducted him- 
self with great ability m some 
delicate negotiations with the na- 
tive powers of India. He thought 
a person placed in a high and re- 
eponsible situation, and who was 
eminently successful, did deserve 
the peerage, and that the grant 
proposed was not too much. The 


utmost pension which the crowa 
had the power of bestowing, 
which was 1200/. per annum no- 
minally, but really no more than 
800/. would be by no means an 
adequate remuneration for such 
services. As to a public monu- 
ment, he could wish that that ho-* 
nour should be reserved exclusively 
to those generals who received their 
death in the field of battle. The 
East India company were, how- 
ever, often libeial in those things ; 
and as his principal services had 
been performed in India, he thought 
it would be becoming in them to 
take this part of the expence upon 
themselves. 

Mr. W. Smith said that, from 
the arguments he had now heard, 
he wished to retract the opinion he 
had expressed about the public 
monument. He defended the ob- 
servations of the honourable Baro- 
net from the constructions which 
had bden put upon them. 

Sir F. Bukdett said, that he 
bad been most entirely raisiepre- 
seiited by the right honouiable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
to what he had said about the 
means which the crown possessed 
of rewarding eminent services. 
He had not alluded to the Pension 
List, or thought of it j he alluded 
diiectly to the great offices, sine- 
cures, and reversions, which mi- 
nisters always pretended were ne- 
cessary, in order to allow tlU crown 
the means of rewarding eminent 
services. He was surprized that 
the right honourable gentleman 
should have mistaken ||is meaning 
so widely, especially when/ that 
right honouiable gentleman needed 
not to look beyond his own family 
to know, what sort of sinecures and 
leversions the crown bad to bestow 
as the reward of eminent services. 
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ministers had come dpwn and 
told the House, that it was Par- 
liament alone which ought to as- 
sign the reward to eminent ser- 
vices, and that, therefore, all those 
useless sinecures, reversions, and 
incumbrances should bedoneaway, 
the question would be entirely al- 
tered, and he should then have no 
objection to vote a liberal remune- 
ration for any eminent services per- 
formed to the country • the right 
honourable gentleman best knew 
what kind of sei vices it was, which 
was rewarded by such sinecures as 
'his family and many others pos- 
sessed. Their eminent services 
might be well known by tliesei- 
vants of the crpwn, but the people 
of the country knew nothing about 
them. Wlienever the slightest ser- 
vice was rendered which could bear 
the light, or which could be stated 
to Pailiament, there was immedi- 
ately an npphciition toi a reward, 
which was not to come from what 
was in the patronage of the crow n, 
but from an additional burden im- 
posed on the people. An honuui- 
able genileman (Mr. Bankes) had 
thought It necessary to disclaim his 
political opinions, and all partici- 
pation in them. This disclaiming 
of the honourable gentleman should 
not, however, make him hesitate to 
state those opinions to the House, 
whenever he was convinced that 
he was prompted by no indiieU 
view, that he w'as Liboupng from 
no party motives, or any wish to 
bring in one set of ministers or 
turn out another; but exeicising 
that duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment which he conceived himself 
most peculiaily called upon to dis- 
charge. Standing, as he did, on a 
great constitutional gioiind, he did 
not feel that he w'as called upon to 
enter into a discn^^sion on the per- 
sonal nieiit of Loid I^ike, Dis- 


cussions of this sort were always 
most disagreeable ; and there could 
be nothing more painful to a gen- 
tleman, than to be obliged to say 
any thing which would appear to 
derogate from the merits of a gal- 
lant officer who was no more, and 
who appears to have been beloved, 
and, pdrhaps, very deservedly, by 
bis brother officers. He should, 
however, say, that the services of 
Loid Lake w'cre not of the most 
distinguished rank , they w^ere no- 
thing like the sei vices of Lord 
Nelson. He did not know^ that 
the country owed any particular 
gratitude to him , and he thought, 
that it one-tenrh part of the re- 
w^ards whicli had been given to 
Lord I.ake in hia lite-time, had 
been dislnbuted among many 
other gallant officers, whose me- 
rits had been unrewarded, the 
army would have been much bef- 
ter contented It was the opinion 
of many persons that his levvaids 
far exceeded his services. As to 
the great victoiy that was spoken 
of at Delhi, he must awk, who 
ever went to India that did not 
win battles > When the brilliant 
victories of Lord Lake were men- 
tioned, he might, if he pleased, 
mention also some remarkable fai- 
lures. He did not wi^h, however, 
to go into this discussion, because 
he rested his argument not upon 
the cnciunstances of ihrs peculiar 
case, hut upuu the geneial con- 
stitutional g.mund He would not 
be pievail«d upon by any false co- 
Jouring of the seiviies of this mnn, 
or of tiiat man, to depait fioni rhe 
geneial ground of" objection which 
he had consKleied it Ins dut) to 
make. Pie sOould, tlierefou', p^ i • 
severe in Uking the sen^e of tl® 
House ; he shoukl use ting co n- 
nion expiession, aitiiongh, m fav-i, 
* the ui the iiou«e Liiow 


as 
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as well before a division as after it. 
Another light honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Tierney) had appeared 
very anxious to guard himseli from 
any suspicion that, by his vote to- 
night, he was departing horn those 
political opinions uhich he piofes- 
sed himself to have been constant- 
ly attached to The r glu honour- 
able gentleman might make him- 
self quite easy upon that head. He 
might be sure that he would not 
be suspected of acting from any 
other sort of principles than those 
which had hitherto guided his po- 
litical conduct. After the expla- 
nation which had been made of 
the sentiments he had before deli- 
veied by an honourable gentleman, 
lie did not feel it necessary for him 
to make any tun her explanations} 
but as ho conceived that the pre- 
sent motion went to lay an addi- 
tional and unnecesnary incum- 
brance on the burthened and ex- 
hausted people of this country, he 
must persevere in his intention of 
resisting it to the utmost, and di- 
viding the House upon it. 

Mr. Biddulph stated his sen- 
timents shortly against the motion, 
as he thought tfiere was sufficient 
ability in the crown to grant the 
necessary reward. Ihe gallery 
was then cleared for a division. 
While strangers were excluded, 
the House divided twice. The 
first was upon the grant of the 
pension generally : Ayes 210 } 
Noes 26. The second division 
was upon the pension being grant- 
ed from the date of the battle of 
Delhi : Ayes 202 5 Noes 15 . 

Wednesday, March 2. 

Lord Castlereagh, in calling 
the attention of the House to the 
notice respecting a monument to 
be erected to the memory of Lord 
Lake^ which bad been suspended 


by a notice, having a prior claim 
to the attention of the House, on 
a former night, did not mean to 
letur to that notice, or again to 
offer to the House the motion 
which was the subject of it.— - 
Having communicated with many 
persons devoted to the memory of 
Lord Lake, and participating in 
the high veneration in which he 
held the services of that gallant 
man, he found that it was the ge- 
neral wish of those persons to give 
way to the difficulties of pailia- 
mentary (orm that had arisen. — 
The family of the noble lord, deep- 
ly penetrated with a sense of gra- 
titude for the vote passed the other 
night, was willing to rest its claims 
on the public bounty there, than 
pres.s a point upon which many of 
those who bad voted in approba- 
tion of Lord Lake’s general merit 
and services, might be found in 
opposition. In this feeling he 
thought It his duty to concede ; 
but he could not help lamenting 
that Parliament appeared to have 
laid it down as a principle, that 
the glorious testimony of a public 
monument was to be confined to 
th^ services of those who died in 
bjilile. Lord Howe’s monument 
was the only exception to this rule, 
for that of Lord Cornwallis’s stood 
on entirely distinct ground. He 
admitted that the limitation to 
those who died in battle was a 
good and convenient general prin- 
ciple. But at the same timci when 
monuments were held to be the 
most appropriate marks of public 
gratitude, as being at the game 
time most honourable to the de- 
ceased, and best calculated to ex- 
cite emulation in the minds^^of pos- 
terity, it seemed to be a strange 
exclusion that prevented a Lord 
Lake, a Lord Rodney, and a Lord 
Duncan, from being found among 
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the illustrious heroes thus conse- 
crated to fame, while many per- 
sons of much inferior rank and 
merit were so honoured. The dis- 
tinction would never be asked but 
for striking examples of merit and 
service, and the reward may safely 
be granted without the fear of de- 
viating into abuse. It would cer- 
tainly be no injury to those who 
fell in battle, to admit to a par- 
ticipation of this honour, those 
who had equally entitled them- 
selves by victory, and who had no 
other bar to their claim, but that 
of a greater interval of time be- 
tween their service and their death. 
It was not the death but the ser- 
vice that was the proper object of 
reward. 

Tuesday, February 9, 1808 . 

Conduct of Marq-uis Welles- 
ley— -Oude Charge.^ 

Lord Folkestone moved, that 
the several papers presented to the 
House in Januaiy, February, 
March, June, and July, 1806 , and 
in July I8O7, be taken into con- 
sideration on Monday the 22 d in- 
stant. 

Mr. Creevy seemed to think it 
would be better to refer the papers 
to a committee, to arrange and 
report on them, and that it would 
be necessary to hav6 the dispatches 
of Lord Cornwallis laid before the 
House. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley depre- 
cated the great delay which had 
kept the charges over the head 
of his noble relative, during four 
years. 

After some discussion between 
Mr. Lushington, Lord Temple, 
Mr. Perceval, Mr. Wyndham, and 
IVlr. W. Pole, Lord Folkestone’s 
motion was carried. 

Mr, Creevy then moved for 
the production of certain letters 


written from India by the late 
marquis Cornwallis, containing his 
lordship’s opinions and suggestions 
respecting the policy pursued by 
the Marquis of Wellesley in India, 
in respect to the Peishwa and the 
Nizam. 

Mr. R. Dundas expressed some 
difficulty in producing one of the 
papers moved for, because it had 
not been communicated to the 
Directors, until after the noble 
marquis’s death.— The production 
of some of these papers was also 
resisted, because it might endan- 
ger the lives of persons in India 
who had been extremely service- 
able to the British government.”— 
The motion was then modified and 
carried, after some debate, in which 
Lords Temple, Folkestone, and H. 
Petty, and Messrs. Wallace, Wind- 
ham, and G. Johnstone, spoke to 
the question. 

Monday, Fel, 22 d. 

Lord Folkestone moved the 
order of the day for taking into 
consideration the papers relative to 
Oude. 

Mr.CREEVY opposed themotion, 
principally on the ground that the 
papers were so volumnious, and so 
confused, that they should be first 
submitted to a committee in order 
to their arrangement, without which 
they could not, as he contended, 
be understood. After a warm dis- 
cussion of Mr.Creevy’sproposition, 
in which several members, who 
were friendly to the Marquis 
Wellesley’s administration, depre- 
cated any farther delay, and in 
which others professed their inabi- 
lity to do justice to the question in 
the state of things, the consi- 
deration of the merits of the 
question was deferred to Wednes- 
day the 9th of March. 

Wednesday, March g. 

The order of the day being read 
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for re<?umin^ the adjourned debate 
on the Ouue Charge,* 
LoidFoi.KbhTONE tO!5e,and began 
b\ staniig some al'eraiion in hi-j 
resolutions He then obsti\ed, by 
vav of podiininaiv obser\anon 
on the nude by niaiqais 

v*flesley’s fi lends of the delay 
in biaigin*; toi waid this question. 
F(»i his O'.vn pait, he had used as 
niueh iU‘>te as was ecjusi'stent with 
the iiijpo't uice of the subject, pud 
the ui<hsp< i>.ibly n^^ix'ssary 

to lead and in Huiciy consider the 
voinipMons documents produced 
and ptu.ud on ihc subject He 
also di'^el lived any atieiupt to 
pie;iulife ihe public mind against 
inaiquih Well('>]ev by means of 
the piess; but he doubted ex- 
tiemely whcthei the friends of t‘ie 
n^.tile tnirquis could say as much 
Hl had ^eeo hut ihiee pamphlets 
on the suhje<'t , only one of which 
eppeaied iU anv degree hostde to 
the noble iimquis , and the (4her 
two were wnUen to bias the public 
mind in ins fav<iur, and were dis- 
tributed gratis, not only to the 
members uf tlut house, but in hke 
manner thiougli all the pnncipal 
ta\erriS and cotiee h on se** in Lon- 
don Even some of the resolu- 
tions wiiich he liimself had first 
offered to the liouse, had been pub- 
lished in the [lapeib with altein- 
tions and comments j and this pub- 
lication be c<JLild with ceitainty 
trace to the friends of the noble 
mirquis, fiom the ciicumstance, 
that diey w'orc jirecisel) in the 
form in which he had tiansmitted 
these 1 evolutions to them, but in 
'Which he had subsequently made 
fcome verbal HlKMaiions He did 
jioi complain of this; he left the 
house and the country to judge of 
the fairness and decency^ of such 
^ proceeding, and of the strength 

♦ The official papers referred to 
Asiatic Register for 1806 . 


of the cause which re<^aired such 
assistance ; but he did say, 
that those who held such a con- 
duct themselves, should have been 
the very last to cry out at any 
attempts to prejudice the public 
mind — AW attempts, however, of 
the sort he utteily disclaimed for 
his part, and be equally denied 
the knovvledge of any such by any 
other J'erson — Having premised 
thus much, the noble lord pro- 
ceeded to his charges against the 
noble marquis, to which he in- 
t^eated the ‘'Ciious attention of the 
house. If he should not be able 
to establish this case, no man 
would more sincerely regret than 
himself that he had eier trespassed 
upon the time of the house; but 
should he be able to sUvStain his 
case, he trusted the House would 
gi\e to it the gravest considera- 
noii, and adopt those measuies 
which a sense of public justice 
and national honour should dictate, 
unbiassed by feelings of f.noni or 
prejudice. The noble lord then 
pioceeded to recapitulate the 'Cir- 
cumstances, uiidei which the inter- 
ference of marquis Wellesley in 
the aftan s of the reigning n bob of 
Oude originated ; which inter- 
feience terminated in the violation 
of a solemn treaty .between the 
East India company and the nabob, 
ami, by depiiving that prince of all 
aiuhoiity whatever, and contioul 
within his own dominions, left him 
entirely at the mercy of the East 
India company. In this case, the 
house were called on to judge 
between the noble marquis and the 
nabob ; but he begged the house 
to recollect, that, in truth, there 
was only one party before them. 
The maiquis Wellesley had every 
advantage. The case was to be 
tried on his own grounds : the 

only 

ia the debate, are to be found in tli# 
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fenly documents, his own accounts 
of the transaction He was before 
the house, it not in person, at 
least represented l;)y fnends and 
relations, persons bound to him by 
ties of blood, b}' friendship, by 
services, by obligations. The 
nabob. On the other hand, had no 
representative but siioh as the jus- 
tice of his cause and the cruelty 
of the oppression he had suffered 
had called foith. He had no 
means of telling his story j no 
opportunity of producing his pi oofs. 
The house ought to look with a 
partial and indulgent eye to his 
case. Howevei, as the advocate 
of the nabob, he a^ked for not! ng 
but justice; sheei naked justice- 
justice founded on the facts as lord 
Wellesley had hiniseit related 
them; and be was ^ure that, if 
the house would but give a. fair 
hearing to the case, these facts 
thus detailed, would be satficient 
to indpee the house to niaik, with 
the severest reprobaoon, the con- 
duct of the noble marquis : he 
hoped, too, to afford some lehef 
and mitigation to the unfortunate 
nabob. — Lord bolkestone then 
proceeded to comment upon the 
treatment which the nabob had 
experienced from the hands of lord* 
Wellesley, as detailed in the papers 
on the table of the house ; and, 
taking the course he had pursued 
in his resolutions, to make good 
the grounds on which they were 
found^ed. 

In J 798, the nabob ascended the 
musnud of the province of Glide, 
and on that occasion entered into a 
treaty with the East India company; 
whichj^ being the last compact 
between the two powers, must be 
considered as the rule of their 
future connection. It was a gross 
and disgraceful breach of that treaty 
■with which loid Wellesley was 
charged — a breach unaccompanied 
by any circumstances of excuse or 


palliation, inasmuch ns the other 
party, the nabob, on his side, ever 
showed a sciupulous and 

atientive observer of all the pro- 
visions of it — I'he treaty of 1798 
piovided, that the entire defence 
of the territories of Oude, as well 
against interna), as against external 
euenues, was to rest with the com- 
pany, in return for which the 
nabob was to pay, by monthly 
instalments, an annual subsidy of 
76 lacks of rupees, or 912,006/. 
sterling ; that for this purpose of 
defence the company should con- 
stantly retain m Oude a force of 
from JO to 13,000 men ; and that 
if, at any time, the defence of 
Oude required the presence of 
more than 13,000 men, the nabob 
should defray the expence of the 
diffeience. — By this treaty it was 
further stipulated, that if at any 
time the monthly Instalments of 
the subsidy should fall in' arrear, 
the company should then require 
security for the future regular pay- 
ment oF the same.— All political 
power, and even all communica- 
tion with other states was taken 
from the nabob ; but full authority 
over the internal affairs of the 
count! y, over his household 
affairs, hei editary dominions, his 
troops, and his subjects,*’ was left 
to him by the expiess words of 
the treaty. — The house should 
/obsetve the circumstances under 
which this nabob mounted tlie 
musnud. By the in*-erference of 
the company in behalf of his here- 
ditary right, ins predecessor, an 
acknowledged usurper, was re- 
moved.— But it IS to be observed 
that this man, pi obably conscious 
of. the weakness of his title, and 
the instability of his tenure, had 
endeavoured to acquit e the affec-* 
tions of the troops by unbounded 
largesses, so that, when the change 
took place, the new nabob found 
theni 
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them discontented at the change, 
and disaifected to his person 
Again, the two preceding reigns 
had been signalized by great pro- 
fusion and ex pence , the affairs of 
the country had been neglected, 
its iinances dilapidated, agriculture 
neglected, the treasury emptied, 
and the most burthensome taxes 
imposed on the people. — Under 
these circumstances, consideung 
the close connection subsisting 
between the company and the 
sovereigns of Oude, it was mani- 
festly desiiable to the former that 
a new and amended system of 
policy should be adopted, and a 
reform established in the civil at d 
military arrangements of the coun- 
try —It certainly was no less the 
interest of the nabob— it was his 
widi too— we have frequent ex- 
pressions of that wish ; aye^ and 
actions too in confoimity therewith, 
notwithstanding all the accusations 
of loid Wellesley to the contrary. 
According, then, to this evident 
interest of the two contracting 
parties, an article was inserted nr 
the treaty of 1799^ that such a 
reform should be set about, and 
that the nabob should advise with 
the Bengal government on the 
occj'iion. The nabob, on his pai t, 
fiiithfully acted according to this 
stipulation. — Numerous are the 
passages in the papers to which I 
could refer for proof of this assei- 
tion —I will, however, offy dela n 
the bouse with one. It is a pas- 
sage m one of col. Scott’s letters ; 

the assertion made by his excel- 
le icy of its being his desire to dis- 
miss or get rid of his present troops 
by degiees is, I believe, strictly 
true j and consistent with that 
intention, he long ^go prohibited 
the filling up of vacancies ; so that 
the battalions called regular, ex- 
cepting those under Alma's, aie 


not more than half their comple- 
ment of men.** And the house 
must not suppose that this excep- 
tion of the troops of Almas was 
any contravention of this agree- 
ment ; they are the troops which 
Sir J. Craig, in his evidence, states 
he could alone depend upon in the 
hour of danger ^ and the avowed 
disposition of their leader to app^r 
independent of the nabob, and to 
look to the protection of the Bri- 
tish, precludes the possibility of any 
favour having been shewn to him 
from improper motives. — Equally 
punctual was the nabob in fulfil- 
ling the other stipulations of the 
treaty. The subsidy was paid re- 
gularly to the day. This is over 
and over again acknowledged by 
loid W. ; and we have Colonel 
Scott’s own testimony, that the 
nabob was determined in all things 
to fulfil, with minute legularity, 
his peculiar engagements with the 
Company. So much for the na- 
bob , now for the Bengal govern- 
ment. — Four months had scarcely 
elapsed from the signature of the 
tieaty of 179B^ when loid W ar- 
rived in India ; and he torthwith 
forms a plan in direct opposition 
to the piovisions of it, for the 
total reduction of the tioops of tlie 
nabob.” Other affair^ however, 
of importance, prevented his lord- 
ship fiom proceeding immediately 
in the business •, and it was above 
a twelvemonth before any schema 
of the sort was brought to matu- 
rity. At that peiiod, however, 
having overthrown the power ojf 
Tippeo, he began to take steps 
for the purpose of putting into 
execution his project in Oude. 
With this view he orders troops to 
march into the country.— The pro- 
fessed object of their introduction, 
was defence against the threatened 
invasion of Zemaun Shah •, but the 

real 
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real reason being so to overburthen 
the treasury of the nabob, as to 
compel him to disband his own 
forces ; for the house will recollect, 
that those additional troops were to 
be paid by him. There was, how- 
ever^ another convenient motive 
with lord W .5 the relief of the 
company’s finances. In vain did 
the nabob lemonstrate against this 
measure j in vain did he plead the 
provisions of the treaty. Lord W, 
argued, that he was bound to de- 
fend him j and that it was impos- 
sible for him to do so, unless he 
maintained, in his dominions at all 
times, forces sufficient to contend 
against the most distant and impro- 
bable contingencies. The house 
doubtless would be astonished at 
such an argument being gravely 
stated and seriously urged; yet so 
it is, and on no better foundation 
weie troops poured mupon the un- 
fortunate nabob, till he was actu- 
ally compelled, in order to find 
money for the payment of them, 
to disb. nd his own troops. This 
resolution being once adopted, the 
work was proceeded inwithdiligence. 
No proposals of Scott’s were ob- 
jected to ; the nabob patiently ac- 
c^uiesced in every suggestion, and 
things went on under his sole direc- 
tion. One should therefore have 
hoped that the Bengal government 
would now at length have been sa- 
tisfied ; the means of security, 
which they wished for, were ob- 
tained, the inteiferbnce, which 
they thought necessary, was ac- 
complished; their troops were in 
possession of the country, and the 
nabob’s power and person at their 
mercy. Not so, however, could 
lord W. be satisfied. — The country 
was exhausted, and there was 
danger that, at some time, the 
subsidy would not be regularly 


paid. Harassed by renewed and 
increasing applications, the nabob 
at length expressed apprehension 
to this effect ; be in trutii accom- 
panied it by assurances of his best 
endeavours to remedy the danger, 
and an offer to lay open the state of 
his affaiis to col. Scott, and to con- 
sult with him how to provide the 
necessaiy funds. Overlooking this 
fair offer, lord W. could see nothing 
but the danger, which he imme- 
diately pronounced to be imminent 
and alarming, and such as to be 
removed by nothing but a cession 
of territory, the annual revenue of 
which should equal the lull anlount 
of the subsidy. Indeed, another 
proposition of a still more extensive'' 
nature was pressed over and over 
again : the transfer to the com- 
pany of the exclusive management 
of tile civil and military government 
the country” was asked for ; but, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to 
obtain this reasonable request, lord 
W, was disappointed. It will not 
be necessary to detain the house by 
a narration of all the negotiations 
which arose upon these demands ; 
suffice it to say, that after a very 
protracted negotiation, in which, 
on the one side, is displayed all the 
arts of chicanery, accompanied 
with threats the most undisguised, 
and language of reproach and re- 
viling the most contemptuous and 
unmerited, while on the other, 
patient forbearing, and earnest sup- 
plication were alone manifested, 
the unhappy nabob was compelled 
to yield to the company a portion 
of territory of the alleged annual 
income of one crore and 35 lacks 
of rupees, or 1,620,000/. in per- 
petual sovereignty, and to deprive 
himself even of all efficient govern- 
ment over the remainder. This 
forced cession was finally settled 

>7 
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by the treaty, as it is called, signed 
At Lucknow in 1802. I do not 
wish,” said the noble lord, to de- 
tain the house, but I must 'offer a 
few observations on these proceed- 
ings : 1 . llie house will observe, 

that by the treaty of 1790, the 
company were bound to maintain, 
at all times, in Oude, a certain 
number of troops j and, in case of 
necessity, to supply a larger num- 
ber for its defence : That the con- 
stant stationary number was to be 
paid for by a fixed subsidy, and 
the increase by a proportionate 
increase of payment. Now it will 
appear evident, I think, that there 
could be no right to pour i ii to Oude, 
and to burthen the nabob with an 
increased number, unless a real, 
tend fide, danger existed. Any 
such danger was so far from exist- 
ing at the time when Lord W. 
poured his forces into the country, 
that an attack of a pretended Go- 
laum Hadier was made the pretext 
for the introduction of troops : and 
Was persevered in even after his 
defeat and death had removed the 
possibility (probability there never 
was) of any danger arising from his 
arms. And indeed Lord W/s 
justification of this increase of 
troops in Oude is sufficient to prove 
the injustice of it. It is impos- 
sible, , says h^, ** to defend the 
country (which I am bound to do,) 
without maintaining at all times in 
it a force sufficient to resist remote 
and contingent danger.” A more 
preposterous doctrine was surely 
never maintained. And let us 
see bow he himself afterwards acted 
j^pon it. By the territorial cession 
he obtained revenues sufficient to 
provide pay for troops kept up to 
the number so required} did he 
then keep them up to that extent ? 
No} not only did he never send 
Jifaat number repiescnled by him as 


absolutely necessary for the defence 
of Oude} but on one occasion^ 
when the nabob expressed a wish 
that, at least ui leiurn for the sa- 
crifices he was about to make, he 
might have the security of such a 
defence, lord W. not only resists 
this demand as an injurious sus- 
picion of the means of the compa- 
ny, but enters into a long argument 
to prove that he had no right to 
expect such protection. 2 The 
house will observe that, by the 
treaty of 1798, the East India 
company were only entitled to 
demand security for the future re- 
gular payment of the subsidy, when 
already fallen Into arrear. Tha 
,terriiQrtal cession was demanded 
as such security, but no arrears 
having been incurred, the demand 
was, by the terms of the treaty^ 
premature and unjust. 3. It must 
be observed, that the demand of ter- 
ritoiial cessi m to the extent of on© 
crore and 35 lacks, or 1,620,0001. 
was calculated on the concur- 
rence of various contingencies ; 
the necessity of the presence of 
Iroops to quell the disturbances, 
supposed likely to arise from the 
bad police of the ceded pioviiiccs j 
and to resist the invasion of Ze- 
maun Shah 5 but demands wei<i 
at the same time urged, whicli 
precluded altogether the necessity 
of these payments j in the fiist 
place by the treaty of 1802, tha 
company reserved to themselves tha 
right of superintending the police 
of the nabob’s remaining territories } 
and at the time of the signature of 
the treaty not only was there nq 
piospect of invasion by the Shah, 
but all future danger of the kind 
was removed by his death and the 
dismemberment of- his dominions. 
4. It IS to be observed, that tliq 
value of the ceded provinces was 
taken at a reduced and low rate ; 

that 
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lhat they Immediately rose in va&e, 
und have regularly been returned 
as pi oducing more than the revenue 
at which they were estimated; so 
that on their own shewing the 
Bengal government have extorted 
more than, on their own principle, 
they had any right to demand. 5 . 
It should not be omitted that, 
during the whole of the negotia- 
tions recorded in the Oude papers, 
not only the utmost hauteur was 
constantly employed towards the 
nabob, but, at various times, de- 
mands of the most unjust and ex- 
orbitant nature were made on him ; 
at one time the expences of an 
embassy to Persia ; at another de- 
mands for payment of troops ; the 
data on winch such demands were 
made being avowedly false ; the 
different coips being calculated as 
complete though they were ac- 
knowledged not to be so j and the 
presence of the corps themselves 
being extremely doubtful, 0. 
Theie is another proceeding which 
makes a great figure in these papers, 
but which, as it does not finally 
affect the termination of the busi- 
ness, I have not insisted on — I 
mean the negotiation set on foot in 
consequence of a proposal of the 
nabob to abdicate ; of which I 
shall only say, that the conduct of 
Lord W. on that occasion seems to 
me altogether such as would have 
justified any jealousy of his inter- 
ference and suspicions of his motives, 
which the nabob might subsequ- 
ently appear to have entertained.” 
—After uiging all these points at 
considerable length. Lord Folke- 
•tone concluded by exhorting the 
house to banish from their minds 
all feelings of affection and parti- 
ality, and do justice between the 
parties whoever they might be 5 
and moved the first of the following 
1 % resolutions : viz. 


1. That it appears to thii 
house, that on or about the 21 st of 
Febiuary, 1798, the nabob, Saadut 
Ali, ascended the musnud of tho 
province of Oude; and that he 
then entered into a treaty with th® 
East India company, whereby it 
was agreed, that the said company 
should defend his territory againsi 
a]i enemies whatsoever, and for this 
purpose should constantly keep up 
in the province, a force of not less 
than 10 , 000 , nor moie than 1 8,000 
men ; in return for which defence, 
the said company was to receive 
from him an annual subsidy of 76 
lacks of rupees, paid by monthly 
kists, (or instrtlments :) that la 
case the defence of the countiy 
should at any time demand a great- 
er number of the company’s forces 
than 18,000 men, the nabob should 
defray the expence of the diffe- 
rence ; that, in case the monthly 
kists should fall in arrear, the nabob 
should undertake then to give 
security for the future payment of 
the same ; ’that the said nabob 
should maintain correspondence 
with no foreign state, unless with 
the knowledge and consent of the 
company : but that he was to be 
allowed to ' possess full autliority 
ovei his household affairs, hei edi- 
tary dominions, his troops, and hit 
iubjects.” 

2 . —'' That it appears that the 
nabob’s forces were composed of 
disorderly t^oOps, unaccustomed to 
the rules of good discipline, and 
disaffected to his person ; — that the 
nabob himself was extremely de- 
sirous to remedy the defects of 
their constitution, and to bring 
them into good order that, for 
that purpose, he made frequent 
applications to the government of 
Bengal, through the resident at 
Lucknow, fon advice and assistance 
in forwarding this object, and in 

de&ult 
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default of their co-operation, did 
himself adopt such measures as 
a short time reduced his different 
regular battalions to half their 
complement of men.“ 

3 — “ That it appears that the 
nabob was scrupulously punctual 
and regular in the discharge of the 
monthly kists (or instalments) of 
the subsidy ; and that ‘ whiLt he 
was determined to fulfil with mi- 
nute regularity the peculiar engage- 
ments with the company, his views 
were directed to the enjoyment of 
n full authority over his household 
affairs, hereditary dominions, and 
subjects, according tc^ the most 
strict inteipretation of the clause of 
the 17th article of the treaty exe- 
cuted at Lucknow.” 

4 — That It appears that not- 
withstanding this good disposition 
of the nabob, the Marquis Welles- 
ley soon after his anival in Bengal, 
formed a plan for * the total reduc- 
tion of the troops of the nabob, 
with the exception of such part as 
might be necessary fot the purposes 
of state, or the collection of reve- 
nue j and, on or about the 5th of 
November, 1/99^ proceeded to take 
steps for putting the same into 
execution j— that, for that express 
purpose, he ordered troops to niarcli 
into the territories of the nabob, 
and to take possession of particular 
posts in th^ same ^ and that he 
persisted in this measure, though 
it was not even insinuated that 
any danger from foreign invasion 
existed at the time 5 andr though 
‘ the late defeat of the pretended 
Golaum Hadier had considerably 
weakened the pretexts which' bis 
assembled numbers and first suc- 
cess afforded in opposition to the 
remonstrances and wishes of the 
nabob, and in direct violation of 
the spirit and stipulations of the 
fcaty.*’ 


5. — That it appears, that tib 
said troops were so marched into 
the province ot Oude, under the 
belief that the funds of the nabob 
being insufficient to defray this 
additional cbaige, he would be 
thereby compelled to disband his 
own troops : — that accordingly, 
about the 18th of December, 1799» 
the nabob having vainly attemnted 
by intreaties and remonstrances to 
prevent the measure, did at length 
give a reluctant consent to the dis- 
missal of hi9 battalions, and on the 
20th of February, 1800, issued 
orders to that effect j— that from 
that time so far fiom creating ob- 
stacles or throwing difficulties in 
the way of their dismissal, he ^ rea- 
dily adopted every proposition* made 
by the resident for that purpose 3 sc 
that by the month of December, 
J800, t>venty-three regular bat- 
talions, and upwards of 1 ,200 horse- 
men, bad' been discharged/’ 

0.—“ That It appears that on or 
about the 22d of Jan. 1801, the 
marquis Wellesley proposed to* in- 
terlere more actively and decidedly 
in the affairs of the province of 
Oude;’ and that he accordingly 
directed the British resident at 
Lucknow, to offer to the nabob 
two propositions, either, first, ‘ to 
transfer to the company the exclu- 
sive management of the civil and 
military government of the coun- 
try;’ — or, 2udly, * to cede to the 
company in perpetual sovereignty, 
such a portion ot territory as should 
be fully adequate, in its impove- 
rished condition, to deft ay the 
amount of the subsidy to the full 
extent of the augmented force.”* 

7 . — That it appears, that the 
nabob positively and repeatedly 
rejected both these proposals 5 but 
that he was finally compelled, tv 
threats and menaces, to yield a por- 
tion of territory of the alleged 
anntfal 
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atintial income of oi?e crore and 35 
lacks of rupees, in the terras of 
the second proposition ^ and fur- 
thermore, to brad himself to esta- 
blish in his remaining dominions, 
a system of police under the advice 
and controul of the company’s 
officers, and in ail affairs to submit 
to the opinion of the British resi- 
dent.” 

8. — ^That it appears, that the de- 
mand of a territorial cession was 
made under the pretence of obtain- 
ing security for the regular pay- 
ment of the subsidy 5 but that the 
nabob Saadut Ali w always punc- 
tual, not only in di.scharging the 
raontlily kists, but also in satisfy- 

, ing the further demaudb made upon 
him on account of the additional 
troops, and incessant in his appli- 
cations to the British resident for 
advice and assistance in providing 
permanent funds for the payment 
of the same; and that therefore 
the said demand of territorial ces- 
sion was unjust, and in diiect vio- 
lation of the provisions of the 
treaty.” 

9. — That it appears that, 
pending the negotiations respecting 
the territoiial cession, demands 
were urged upon the nabob for 
arrears of payment of troops, un- 
justifiable in their principle, and 
exorbitant in their amount, calcu- 
lated upon the principle of ^ inclu- 
ding every fixed and contingent 
cxpence for buildings, camp equi- 
page, &c. and ^ on the suppo- 
iition that the corps were com- 
plete;’ though it was confessed 
that they were not so, and claimed 
upon grounds mconbistent with the 
true spiiit of the treaty.” 

10. — That It appears, that the 
demand of territory in perpetual 
sovereignty, to the amount of one 
cro.e and 35 lacks of rupeea of 
annua) revenue^ wasexorbit^t and 


'$5i 

unjust, inasmuch as it was perpetual 
possession in annual income to the 
full amount of a temporary and 
occasional demand ; and inasmuch 
as the said temporary and occasi- 
sional demand was in pai I calcu- 
lated on the supposition of the ne- 
cessity of the piesence of troops — 
1 st, to overawe the licentious dis- 
position of the nabob’s battalions, 
and to repress the disorders arising 
from the bad police of his reserved 
dominions; which necessity was 
however removed by the very treaty 
itself, whereby the nabob was 
bound to disband all his troops not 
necessary for the purposes of state, 
and of collection of revenue, and 
to establish in his reserved domi- 
nrans a system of police, under the 
advice and controul of tlio compa- 
ny’s officers ; and, 2ndly, to defend 
the province of Oude against the 
clangers arising from the invasion 
of Zemaun Shah, though the na- 
bob was at the same time called 
upon by the marquis Wellesley, to 
defray a ‘ proportion of the ex- 
pences attending the embassy into 
Persia,’ which had been emplo'^ ed 
‘ in negotiating the: 0 an rn 11/ fo- 
ment to prevent an; leiuru oi the 
same danger.’” 

11 . — “ That it appeals, that the 
demand of the specific territory of 
^the alleged annual retenueof one 
crore and 35 lacks of rupees, was 
exorbitant and unjust, inasmuch 
as it was capable of immediate in- 
crease, and actually did yield, in the 
year immediately succeeding, the 
actual revenue of one crore and 57 
lacks of rupees; and the settle- 
ment thereof for the three next 
succeeding yeais was at the average 
annual amount of one crore and 80 
lacks of rupees, independent of 
the profit derivable from the mono- 
poly of salt, estimated at i l lacks i 
inasmuch as the said revenue was 
regularly 
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regularly and progressively increas- 
ing froni year to year j and inas- 
much as Mr. Henry Wellesley, 
the governor of the ceded provinces, 
stated, that he had no doubt, that 
* the setrtement of the land reve- 
nue for the second period of three 
years would not be less than two 
crores of rupees and that ^ the 
land revenue of these provinces, 
when fully cultivated, would amount 
to two <jrores and fifty lacks of 
rupees.* 

12 — ^That it appears from the 
whole of the tianlactions related 
in the papeis now under conside- 
ration, and from the negotiations 
carried on by the marquis Welles- 
ley with the nabob Saadut Ali, in 
the year 1798, 1799, 1500 , I801, 
and 1802 , that the said marquis 
Wellesley, actuated by unjustifia- 
ble ambition and love of power, 
had formed schemes of aggran- 
dizement and acquisition of tein- 
tory, in direct opposition to the 
established policy of the East India 
company ; —that he pursued this 
object by means offenhive, and with 
a spirit irritating to ihe nabob, with 
a total disregard of the recoided 
opinions of this house, and the 
piovisions of two several acts of 
parliament; and that he finally 
succeeded in wiestnig from tins 
unfortunate prince, against his 
will, a large portion of his territory, 
and in depriving him ot all effective 
government over the remainder; 
indirect violation of every princi- 
ple of good faith, equity, and jus- 
tice, and in open breach of the 
sacred obligation of a solemn trea# 
ly ; and riiat he has thereby affixed 
a lasting stigma and reproach on 
the British name and character, and 
contributed to destroy ail confidence 
in the moderation, justice, and 
good faith of the British govern- 
la^^ent in India,'* , 


The first resolution having been, 
read from the chair, 

Mr. Whitshed Keene rose and 
said : — Sir j the noble lord has 
informed the house, that the reso- 
lutions he has moved, are founded 
on the information he has drawn 
from the documents which have 
been laid before it to illustrate the 
transactions that took place in the 
province of Oude, during the ad- 
ministration of lord Wellesley, t 
by no moans agree that those docu- 
ments bear out these resolutions, 
on the contrary, to my conviction 
they justify the very reverse. But, 
Sir, what has induced me at this 
moment to obtrude myself on the 
house, is a persuasion that in order 
to form a sound opinion on 
important subject, it is necessary to 
go much deeper into it than the 
noble lord has thought proper to 
do. I apprehend every gentleman 
will agree that ascertaining what has 
been the real relation between the 
British nation, through its represen- 
tative the India company, and the 
province of Oude, and what are the 
duties and rights respectively be- 
longing to It and the native chiefs, 
with whom it has been involved, 
since it was forced to emerge into 
a territorial from being a mercantile 
concern, ought to save much time, 
as whatever may be said which 
doe,s not apply to these relations 
may be very good declamation, but 
it is not argument. Appeals to its 
bumanity'^and justice have always, 
and I trust ever will be favourably 
received, but when those appeals 
are made, it becoines the good 
seUse of this house to examine 
carefully the grounds^ least their 
heads should be the dupes of their 
hearts, and intending humanity 
and justice should produce results 
directly opposite. I conceive, for 
this balulary purpose^ it is uecessaiy 

to 
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0 trace the origin anti -progress of 
he British connections in Indta> 
and knowing the apathy this house, 
unfortunately for the public, has 
shewn on those subjects, 1 shall 
take pp as little of its time as the 
nature of that investigation ^will 
admit. As anonymous, and un- 
acknowledged publications, bold 
assertions, gratuitously advanced, in 
tins house or out of this house, can 
have no effect on its good sense, I 
beg leave to state that the opinions 

1 entertain on this great subject are 
drawn from the series of facts record- 
ed by Mr Orrne, in his history of 
the wars sustained by the British 
company and nation in Bengal 
and the Carnatic, and from Mr. 
ITerelst’s account of the rise and 
progress of the British Company in 
Bengal. 

[The honourable member here 
described, at great length, from 
the authorities just mentioned, the 
nature and instability of the office 
of nabob, the early and progressive 
connection of the East India Com- 
pany, with the princes of Oude, 
and the military and civil interfe- 
rence of the former in the Vizerat 5 
hence contending that the Company 
had obtained a right in the country 
by conquest. He next detailed 
the evik of the mixed government 
of Glide, arising out of the pecu- 
liar nature of the treaties concluded 
at different seasons with the na- 
bobs ) and the opinions of the in- 
termediate governors-general there- 
upon, from the time of Lord Clive, to 
the date of the arrival of the mar- 
quis Wellesley iu Bengal.] He 
then proceeded : — 

The marquis Wellesley, on ids 
arrival in Bengal, found that coun- 
try agitated by an expected 
invasion by Zeman Sen ah, and 
soon after by the insuuection of 
the deposed young nabob- vizier* at 
} VoL. 10. , f 


Benares, where, having Collected a 
number of follovi'ers, he murdered 
the resident, with some other En-* 
glish, and ffd into thcAprovince of 
Oude, where lie collected between 
5 and 6 OOO men, and was joined 
by some of the present nabob’s 
lioops who had been sent to stop 
his progress. These having been 
d<;jfeated by part of the British 
army, and the mhurrection quelled, 
and Zeman Schah being foitunate- 
ly obliged to fall buck by distmb- 
ances into his own country, gave 
time to oxaminitthe state of Oude, 
and take the measures necessary 
for the defence of that pi evince, 
which was the first object of Zeman 
Srhah’s invasion. It appeared that 
there w'as a rabble cT an aimy 
amounting to near 40,000 men, but 
of a nature that the nabob declared 
he considered them as Ins entmies, 
and could not think himself safe 
in I^ucknhw w ithout a considera- 
ble British foice near his person^ 
The British generals all declared 
that the existence of that aimy 
would be a powerful diversion m 
favour of Zeman Schah, in case 
he lesumcd his intention, and the 
nabob, impressed at that tune 
with the danger, earnestly applied 
to the governor-general for his 
assistance to reduce it, who in con^ 
sequence sent a most able British 
officer to effect that great object. 
In thk situation of things the war 
with Tippoo broke out, and the 
governor-general went to the Car- 
nadc> where having by great ener- 
gyi'Collected and pub in motion, in 
a few months, the most powerful 
army ever as&embled iu India> 
Senngapaiam was taken, Tippoo 
killed, and his whole dominions 
possessed by the English Having 
by a skilful and fortunate enters 
prize at Hyderabad destroyed tho 
French influence there, and hav-« 
A a ing 
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ing by- his regulations in Mysore 
brought all the resources of that 
country, from whence the com- 
pany apprehended the greatest dan- 
ger, to its aid, he returned to 
Bengal, leaving the Carnatic in a 
state ofsecuiily it had never known 
before. He found the important 
reforms in Oude but little advanced : 
the nabob, though the proposal of 
reducing ins troops originated from 
him, when the danger from them 
was strong on hn nniid from Zeman 
Schah’s invasion, } et as this decieas- 
ed,hc became in esolute, and brought 
fbiward proposals and saiightevn- 
bions to create delay. The security 
ot thisimpoitant tionner, wli’ch the 
Company was bouii i,bolh by tieaty 
andirs own safety to defend, was 
an obje(;t of too vital a concern for 
the governoi -general to permit 
himself to be bafiled an As an 
article in the last treaty ernpow- 
eied the Company to increase 
Its forces in Oude to the extent 
judged necessaiy for it.s defence, 
and as by the same treaty the 
nabob ns bound to give satisfac- 
toiy security for the payment 
of the same, the go\eriioi -ge- 
neral knowing, fiom the uiicei- 
Uuuty of payments ot former in- 
ferior subsidies, in times of pro- 
found peace, which Oude had en- 
joyed tor many} ears (and which 
were only found by tiiose usurious 
loans the exaction ot which spread 
ruin and desolation among'-t mil- 
lions ot rJie wretched inhabitants) 
how little reliance could be placed 
on the dischivjge ot an increased 
subsidy in time of war, w^ben a 
failure might be »attended with dis^ 
astrous consequences, and know- 
ing tlie progressive decline of the 
n sources of the country under 
the nabob- vizier’s government, 
demanded, in lieu ot subsidy, a 
msion of territory, tbo pio- 


duce of which, in its declining 
state, was equivalent to the sup- 
port of the increased number of 
troops, which from the state of 
things was judged necessary for 
the protection of the province of 
Oude and its dependencies. To this 
demand the nabob-vizier opposed 
many difficulties, during near two 
years. Allhough it had been pro- 
ved repeatedly that without the Bri- 
tish troops the dominions of Oude, 
if not entirely swallowed up, 
would have undergone great de- 
falcations ; allhough he felt 
and acknowledged that w'ithoiit 
them, his person was not secure 
from hi^own numerous and dis- 
orderly rabble, yet fiom irreso- 
lution ot chaiactei , practised upotlj 
by those about him, who saw 
that by this measure, their means 
of eni idling themselves by the 
pijlage and oppression ot the mi- 
serable inbahuants would be ex- 
ceedingly reduced, yet it was 
with reluctance on his pait he as- 
sented to a treaty, which preclu- 
ded any farther demand upon him 
in any possible case, by which his 
own dangerous and disorderly 
aimy was to be reduced mciely 
to what was necessary for puposes 
of state, in lieu of which the 
couniry was to be defended at all 
limes, by a considerable increasu 
of tioops under British discipline. 
By this treaty, those districts which 
surrounded the ancient state of 
Oude, which were held by inrba- 
leiu Zemindars, who had maqy 
troops and strong fastnesses, from 
which he could not draw revenu# 
without annually sending a supe*^ 
nor force to collect it at a decreased 
jumma, which were most exposed 
to temporary depredations, and 
through which a powerful invasion 
ii'ust p«iss, w’as ceded in perpetuity 
toilie Conipany, and the* necessity 

(J 
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of making good a subsidy, by those 
usurious Joans which had so large 
a share in the ruin of the country, 
and whi5h from the nature of 
things must recur again, if the 
connection continued on the same 
footing, was for ever put an end to. 
The event has proved that the su- 
preme government consulted not 
less the comfort and secuiity of 
the nabob-vizier, by this great 
measure than it did its own. This 
treaty was concluded on Nov. lOth 
1801, and he now enjoys fiom his 
reserved dominion^ a larger in- 
come applicable to his personal gra- 
tifications, than he did when he 
possessed those ceded districts, sub- 
ject to the payment of an inferior 
'subsidy, and at the same time the 
comfort and securitv of those 
millions, who were formerly op- 
pressed and pillaged, by his nunie- 
roull armed rabble, is materially 
improved. In the ceded districts, 
by those Zemindars who possessed 
of troops and strong forts, were 
accustomed to dictate their own 
terms to the weakness of the vi- 
zier’s government, much opposition 
was made to the establishment of 
the company’s government, and it 
is to be lamented, in some instances, 
much blood has been spilt. Such 
feudal anarchy was incompatible 
with safety and good order 5 as u 
shewed itself, it has been subdued 
by the vigour and discipline of the 
British arms; and the lenity 
end beneficence of those British 
institutions which, from 1786 
have piogressively increased the 
happiness and prosperity of the 
Bengal provinces, have been intro- 
duced. Much lime had not elapsed, 
before an opportunity occurred 
for the vizier to shew his feelings 
ai to the change in bis situation, 
and for the inhabitants of an im- 
portant ceded district to shew 


what they felt. During the contest 
with the Mahrattas, a difficulty 
arising from a delay of supply of 
money and other requisites for the 
advance of the Company’s army, 
the nabob vizier voluntarily came 
forward with a considerable Joan 
without interest, and assisted with 
all the resources of his country* 
On the incursion of a formidable 
Pi tan chief into the ceded district 
whereof he was $ native, where he 
had powerful connections, and 
where formerly he would have 
found much co-operation, so few 
shewed themselves incli#d to 
him, that he thought it pmdent 
to retreat, doing but inconsiderable 
mischief. Another tempting occa- 
sion offered for the nabob to shew 
dissatisfaction, if he had not expe- 
rienced advantage from the new 
treaty, when, upon the proposal 
from a servant of tlie companjf 
(who was on his return to his 
countrjs and was supposed to have 
powerful connections here,) to be 
appointed his agent for the purpose 
of representing and obtaining re- 
dress of those hardships which he 
imagined the nabob vizier feli 
from the act of the British go- 
vernment, the nabob declined his 
interference, and testified, by his 
conduct, feelings of a directly op- 
posite nature. From all these cir- 
cumstances, it can Scarcely be 
doubted, but that he would think 
himself little obliged to those ho- 
nourable gentlemen in this House, 
who have advocated his cause, as 
they think, with &o much zeal and 
eloquence, if they succeeded in 
putting him back into his former 
situation. With these opinions on 
the justice and necessity of this 
treaty with the nabob vizier, and 
all tiiose important consequences, 
1 cannot hesitate in thinking the 
supreme government of Bengal 
a 21 is 
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la* entitled to the gratitude of the 
country, for hav ing, by its vigour 
and foresight, most importantly aug- 
mented the security of the British 
interests in many quarteis, and 
guarding against dangers which 
threatened them from no quarter 
more eminent than the north of 
Hindoostan. 

Sir John Anstruther, rose to 
reply to the speech of the noble 
lord. As far as that noble loid was 
personally c6nceriied, he had con- 
ducted the affair then before the 
House, in a manner which corres- 
pondejj^with his tharacier, and the 
rank that he held in the connlry. 
Stilh however, his noble friend’s 
situation had been a hard one. A 
libel against him had been lying 
for a long period on the table of 
the house, and had in consequence 
been generally circulated, with 
something like an air of authoiity j 
the author of which, had it been 
promulgated in any other manner> 
would ere now have experienced 
the severity of the law. Before he 
enteiedon the subject, he would 
observe that the character of this 
prosecution against the marquis 
Wellesley, difl^ered materially from 
that of any other India prosecution. 
In every preceding India prosecu- 
tion, not errors of policy alone, but 
personal corruption, had been attri- 
buted- to the individual accused. 
No man had dared, in the present 
instance, to whisper the slightest 
Insinuation of such a nature against 
the noble marquis, Ci^rtainly, the 
last resolution of the noble loid 
jcbarged his noble friend with am- 
bition. and a love of power, evinced 
by his actions, at the very moment 
that he was retiring from his high 
situation. This prosecution con- 
tained Within itself an evident con- 
tradiction. A learned gentleman, 
not just now in parliament, had 


laid that there were three parties in 
this investigation 5 the noble mar- 
quis, the couit of directors, and 
the suffering millions in India. The 
two first unquestionably were par- 
ties m the investigation 5 but with 
respect to the suffering millions in 
India, did not that learned gent, 
know, that the accusation of the 
chiefs and rajalis of India against 
the British government theie, was, 
that It was a government for the 
protection of the lower orders, 
who,' HI the provinces under British 
influence, ‘enjoyed a degiee of se- 
cuiity and happiness, for which 
they in vain sought in any olhei 
pait of AsicP The sulfering mil- 
lions of iiulia, therefore, were no 
parties to ihis cause. The noble 
lord had expressed his hope that no 
person would decide on this ques- 
t.on from motives of personal at- 
tachment. For himself, the Jong 
friendship with which he had been 
honoured by the noble marquis, 
had naturally created in his mind 
feelings of the highest respect and 
attachment 5 but in communicating 
to the house his sentiments on the 
subject, he was actuated by nobler 
motives. Fie had himself been 111 
India ; he had witneised the danger 
at which it had trembled j he had 
witnessed the joy, which the relief 
that the noble marquis’s measures 
afforded, had occasion. He had 
heaid the opinions in India of the 
most faithful and the most intelli- 
gent of the company’s servants, 
and he had never heard a doubt 
expressed of the justice and pro- 
priety of the noble marquis’s con- 
duct. It would be enough for the 
vindication of the noble marquis, 
were he to state that the. principles 
on which he acted had been ap- 
pioved of by the government who 
employed and confided in him. 

I his 
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This would be enough for the 
vindioatiou of .every executive 
officer. But he would go further, 
he would shew, that even had that 
apptobation not been given, the 
noble marquis’s conduct wou]d have 
been not the less justifiable ^ and 
honourable. The subject resolved 
itself into two parts, the transmu- 
tation of subsidy for territory, and 
the military interference with the 
province of Oude. With regard 
to the first point, the measures 
which the noble maiquis pursued 
were imperiously called for. He 
was guided by the declaration of 
the East India Company, repeatedly 
made 5 tor instance, to lord Hobart, 
who was instructed to transmute 
subsidy into territory, in order 
tliat the territory from which the 
Company were to derive support 
in war should be in their hands 
during peace, and be thus rendered 
more available when a period of 
war might occur. When the 
noble marquis first went out to 
India, he was charged by the court 
of directors with similar instruc- 
tions, to change subsidy for terri- 
tory j and when he failed in an 
undertaking of that nature (from 
circumstances which it was not 
necessary to state) they lamented 
that failure. Subsequently, when 
the noble marquis effected a trans- 
mutation of subsidy for territoiy 
with the lajah of Tanjore, the 
Court of Directors thanked him 
for so doing. After this, they 
cbuld not surely turn short round 
and say, that an accession of terri- 
tory in India was against the law 
in all cases. Theie was another 
reason why they could not say this: 
thinking highly of the services of 
the noble marqqis in the war 
against Tippoo Sultiun, the court 
of directors bad behaved to him 


as a great body ought to behave to 
a great man, and had rewarded 
him with a pension during the 
continuance ot their charter, ex- 
piessly declaring that by the de- 
struction ot Tippoo * the Com- 
pany had gained a great accession 
of territory !’ How, then, could 
the noble marquis suppose, after 
this explicit declaration, that 
there cQLild be any disapprobation 
of future transmutation ? But this 
was not all. The noble marquis 
had, in this particular instance, 
infornaed the Conlpany of his inten- 
tions; he had told them that he 
meant to avail himselt of the ex- 
isting circumstances in Oude, to 
introduce the British power into 
that country. To this the Company 
expressed no objection ; they ne- 
Ver replied, that it was against the 
law, or intreated him to desist 
from the execution of his plans. 
It was therefore fairly to be infer- 
red, that those plans met with their 
concurrence. With regard to the 
other part of the subject, the intro- 
duction of military force into the 
Dewab, was it not evidently the 
wish of the ’ Directors that the 
civil and military power of the 
nabob of Oude should be reduced ? 
Wlien the noble marquis acquaint- 
ed them that he was about to 
reform the useless and even 
dangerous battalions of the 
nabob, they in answer approved 
ot his intention, and when he had 
completed his militaiy, to effect 
a civil reform ; and w^s it to be 
endured that the noblo marquis 
should now be told, that these were 
measures highly criminal, and that 
he had fixed an e\ei lasting stigma 
on the Biitish name and character 
in India ? But this was not all ; 
after the noble marquis had effected 
his objects, be received the appro- 
bation 
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bation of the directors, as well as of 
the secret committee, which was 
a sufficient justiheation. To prove 
this, it would be necessary to refer 
to the letter from that committee, 
dated the 29th of December, 1802, 
in answer to one of the noble 
marquis, in which he acquainted 
them with what had been done in 
Oude, and intimated his intention 
of retiring from the high situation 
which he held in India. In this 
answer the committee, instead of 
censuring the noble marquis for 
the line of conduct which he had 
adopted, intreated that he would 
remain another year, and finish the 
work which he had so happily 
begun. Was not this a h6nd fide 
approbation ? Unquestionably, there 
were some among the directors 
who did not approve of the noble 
marquis’s proceedings. The deputy 
chairman, for instance, (who was 
entitled to the highest respect), had 
uniformly expressed his dislike to 
them : butstili, the opinion of the 
great majority of the directors was 
in his favour. He would now, 
however, argue the question, with- 
out reference to their approbation 
or disapprobation. If the noble 
marquis were to act at all in India, 
bis attention must naturally have 
been directed to two points ; the 
first, whether he had any right 
whatever to interfere in Oude ? the 
other, whether the occasion on 
which he did interfere was suffi« 
cient to justify him in such inter- 
ference? As to the first point, 
uo man, considering the relation 
which subsisted between the Bri- 
tish possessions and the province 
of Oude, could possibly question 
the right of the British goverar 
ment to interfere with the affairs 
of that province. By treaty, Oude 
Was to be defended by^the British. 
By poliqr, Oudb must be defended 


by the British ; for to defend Ben- 
gal without defending Oude was 
impossible. Undeniably, therefore, 
the British government were justi- 
fied in interfering authoritatively, 
and compelling the introduction into 
that country of an adequate mili- 
tary force. Who, then, was to be 
the judge of the quantity of the 
force which ought to be so intro- 
duced ? What said sir John Shore, 
by whom the treaty with Oude 
had been concluded? He consi- 
dered himself the proper judge. 
Had not lord Cornwallis declared 
that if the reform in Oude were 
not canied into effect voluntarily, 
he should be obliged to compel 
the nabob to provide for his mili- 
tary defence ^ Moreover, had not 
that noble lord appointed two mi- 
nisters of the nal^b to carry his 
orders into execution, assuring 
them that he would support them 
against their master in the fulfilment 
of this task ? How idle was it, 
then, to talk of the independence 
of Oude ? Had not b\r John 
Shore revoked Mr. Cherry’s rash 
and unadvised assertiop, that no 
further interference on the part of 
the British should take place in 
Oude, and had not the court of di- 
rectors appfauded him, for this 
revocation^ On what principle 
had Sir John Shore himself inter- 
fered in the government of that 
province ? A man of more mild- 
ness, temperance, and moderation, 
he would also say of more integrity 
and ability, never existed. It was 
not to derogate from his adminis- 
tration to declare, that energy was 
not the characteristic of it j and 
yet Sir John Shore, espousing the 
cause of Vixier Ally, decided, at 
his own tribunal, who should be 
the prince of Oude. Would he 
have done this bad he not felt his 
undoubted right of interference? 

He 
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He had expressly told the Company 
that he found it necessary to estab- 
lish the British influence in Oude 
on a surer fooling, because the two 
states were so connected, that 
without an over-ruling influence 
in Oude it would be impossible to 
keep Bengal, After all this, and much 
more, which he would not detain 
the house by stating, who could 
doubt that the right of interference 
was unquestionable, and that the 
noble marquis was the best judge 
as to the extent of that interference ? 
So much for that part of the sub- 
ject. Did the occasion, then, call 
for the interference which the noble 
marquis exercised > What was 
the situation of Oude at the time ? 
Zemaun Schah, at the head of a 
formidabiearmy, threatening Oude : 
the Mahrattas making no move- 
ment and shewing no disposition to 
oppose him, and a large French 
force in the heart of Egypt. Well 
did he recollect the feelings of na- 
tives and Europeans in India at 
that period. Well did he recollect 
the doubt and dismay which existed 
before the noble marquis arrived, 
which he dispelled very soon after 
his arrival, and which never re-ap- 
peared during his continuance in 
the government. It was, indeed, a 
period of danger, and one which 
called loudly upon the noble mar- 
quis to do that which he did j to 
interpose with a strong hand, and 
to put the military force of Oude in 
a state better calculated to repel the 
assailants by which it was threat- 
ened. Sir John Craig, that most able 
and respectableofiicer, had demand- 
ed of the noble marquis a force of 
2t0>000 men to meet the dangers that 
threatened Oude, not because he 
thought this force adequate to the 
object, but because* he conceived 
that it was all that could be spared j 


yet even this number Lord Welles- 
ley was unable to grant him. It 
was true, that he had sent an em- 
bassy to Persia for assistance j biu 
the result of this embassy was con- 
tingent ; and was it therefore to 
pieclude him from endeavouring to 
put Oude into a better postuie of 
defence ? The civil state of Oude 
was this, half the army which 
ought to have been on the frontiers 
to lepel the menaced attack, was 
compelled to remain in the coun- 
try to quell the rebellion, which the 
bad administration of affans had 
occasioned. Even Sir John Craig, 
with his small and inefficient force, 
had been obliged to leave two regi- 
ments at Lucknow, to defend the 


piince against his own subjects. By 
a letter from Mr. Lumsden, it ap- 
peared, that even some of the fron- 
tier forts were in the hands of le- 
bellious Zemindars. In these cir- 
cumstances, was not the noble 
marquis completely justified in 
interfering to compel a mutinous 
aimy to obey its leaders, and a re- 
bellious people to submit to tbeir 
prince ? He did interfere — be ob- 
tained his objects. So completely 
did he change the charactei and dis- 
position of the country, that some- 
time afterwards, when a fair oppor- 
tunity was afforded by the passage 
of an hostile force, from one extre- 
mity of the province to the other, 
that foice was not joined by a sin- 
gle individual of those ‘ suffering 
millions,* as they had been so pa- 
thetically, but so unfoundedly, 
termed. But the noble lord not 
only accused his noble friend of 
sending into Oude a force larger 
than what was necessary, but of 
chaiging the vizier for /a force 
larger than what was actually sent. 
If this were true, which he denied, 
the noble marquis had nothing to do 
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witli it. He had desired the proper 
officer to make out the account 
in the manner most favourable to 
the nabob. If any mistake had 
taken place, which was not very 
likely, and which he completely 
disbelieved, was the commander in 
chief in India to be chargeable with 
the error of a clerk in the acconnt- 
ant-general’s office ? ’ The noble 
lord had so mingled in his resolu- 
tions that which was true, with 
that which was not quite true, that 
he felt the impossibility of propo- 
sing any amendment to them 
On all, therefore, but the last, he 
should move the previous question : 
to the last he must give his most 
direct negative. It charged his 
noble friend with ambition and the 
love of power. True, he was am- 
bitious but it was that his count rv 
should be gieat; true, he diti love 
power, but it was the power of 
contributing, by every honourable 
means to her prosperity and happi- 
ness. Traduced as his noble 
friend’s character had been, be was 
desirous of meeting the personal 
imputations that had bee n cast upon 
him, and should conclude with mo- 
ving the following resolution : — 
* That it ’appears to this house, 
that the marquis Wellesley in car- 
rying into execution the late ar- 
rangements in Oude, was actuated 
by an/aident zeal for the public 
•ervice, and by the desire of pro- 
viding more effectually for the pros- 
perity, the defence, and the safely 
of the British territories in India.” 

Col. Allen rose and spoke as fol- 
lows . — Sir , It IS With great diffi- 
dence I venture to ofiei myself to 
your notice, and to trespass on the 
attention of the house ; but having 

[ lassed the greater portion of my 
ife in India, having been there du- 
ring the early jiart of the adminis- 
tration of th^ noble maiquis whose 


conduct is the subject of investi- 
gation 5 having held an official, and 
I may say confidential, situation, 
which gave me opportunities of 
knowing something of the motives 
and principles which governed the 
conduct of the noble lord during 
that period; and having atten- 
tively pel used the voluminous 
papers laid befoie parliament, I can- 
not reconcile to my feelings to give 
a silent vote on this question : a 
question which, impoitant as it is 
to the character of the noble lord, 
IS of infinitely greater importance 
to the public — for, in my humble 
opinion, if the resolutions moved 
by the noble lord shall leceive the 
sanction of this house, it will lead 
to the subversion of every existing 
treaty with the native princes of 
India, and shake the foundation of 
the Biitish power in the East. — In 
discussing the justice and the policy 
of the measuies pursued by mar- 
quis Wellesley in Oude, it is neces- 
sary to consider, w hat w'as the na- 
ture of our connection wiih that 
state, at the time when these mea- 
sures were adopted ; and 1 think 
there is abundant pioof in, the 
papers before us, that Oude was 
not an independent principality ; 
but that It was altogether dependant 
on the British government, and in 
fact identified with it. 

In support of this position Col. 
Allen referred to the letters of 
Lord Cornwallis, and the Court of 
Directors, as proving the identity 
of Oude with the British domi- 
nions in Bengal, and more espe- 
cially adverted to the evidence of 
Lord Teiguraouth, and Mr. Cooper, 
as confirming the general repute 
of the nations of India, of the 
entire subjection of the nabob to 
tiie Company, of whom he had 
received the kingdom of Oude, as 
an alleged dependant fief, in the 
person 
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person of his predecessor Sujah 
ud Doulah. The hon. meraber 
then continued — 

The few extracts I have taken 
the liberty of reading to the House, 
in nay humble opinion clearly es- 
tablish these facts j that Oude is 
not an independent principality, 
but a dependency on the JBriiish 
government 5 that the principles, 
upon which lord Wellesley acted, 
were laid down by lord Cornwallis, 
sanciioned and approved by the 
court of directors and- the board of 
controul ; and that the measures of 
the noble lord were founded in 
justice. Of the policy of those 
measures, it is impossible for any 
person in the least acquainted with 
India, or who has taken the trou- 
ble to look into the papers before 
us, to enteitain the shadow of a 
doubt. It has been staled, that 
the resources of the vizier’s domi- 
nions were abundant and daily in- 
creasing if that had really been 
the case, I might have doubted a 
little the necessity of the measures 
of the noble lord. It is extraordi- 
nary, but no less true, that the 
very papers produced to substantiate 
the chaiges against the noble lord, 
afford abundant means of refuting 
them Lord Cornwallis in a letter 
to theCourt of Directors, dated l()!h 
November, 1787, says, ^ I cannot 
however express how much I was 
concerned during my short residence 
at his capital, and my pi ogress 
through his dominions, to be wit- 
ness of the disordered state of his 
finances, and of the desolate appear- 
ance of his country. The evils 
were too alarming to admit of pal- 
liation.’ (No. 2 p. 4.)— In a let- 
ter to the vizier, dated 24th Jan 
17^3, his lordship says, 'On my 
return from the war in the Decan, 
I had the mortification to find that, 
after a period of five years, the 


evils which had prevailed at the 
beginning of that time had in- 
creased 5 that your finances had fallen 
into a worse state, by an enormous 
accumulation of debt j that the 
same oppression continued to be 
exercised. Though the subsidy is 
at present paid up with regularity, 
yet I cannot ri^k my reputation, 
nor neglect my duty, by remaining 
a silent spectator of evils which will, 
in the end, and perhaps that end is 
not very remote, render abortive, 
even yoni excellency’s earnest de- 
sire that the subsidy shall be punc- 
tually paid.’ (No. 2 , p. II.) — In 
a letter from lord Cornwallis to 
the vizier, dated 12th Aug 1793, 
bis loidshipsays, ' It is well known, 
not only throughout Hindoostan, 
blit to all Europe, that, notwith- 
standing ihe prevalence of peace 
during so many years, the revenues 
of your excellency’s dominions ‘ are 
diminished beyond all conjecture.* 
Colonel ALLe^r next shewed, 
from the evidence of lord,Te5gn- 
mouth and Mr. Cowperj ant^ par- 
ticularly from the deposition of 
major Ousely, the aid-de-camp of 
the vizier, that the statements of 
lord Com wallis were literally true. 
The honourable member quoted 
(he following passage from major 
Ousely’ s evidence. ' As to the 
state of the Duab, I can speak with 
accuracy, but I cannot to the 
whole kingdom of Oude : that 
pait, called the Duab, I found in a 
state of great anarchy, a total want 
of law, of justice, and every thing 
else : nothing but violation of pro- 
perty of all kinds, and banditti 
ranging over the whole of it, a 
total dereliction of every thing 
like justice.’ Major Ouseley being 
asked, ' have you any knowledge 
of the state of the revenues in 
Oude, under the government of 
the nabob ?’ His answer is, ' I 
^ understood 
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understood that they were in a state 
of annual decrease or decay/ (P. 
64.) — This is the account of the 
civil adramistration in Oude. The 
military, if possible, was worse. 
By a reference to the papers before 
us, we jind that the reform of the 
military establishment of the vizier 
had been one of the principal ob- 
jects of the British government, 
from our earliest connection with 
Oude. Loid Cornwallis, loid 
Teign mouth, and every succeeding 
governor-general, had directed his 
attention to this object, and we 
are informed by Mr. Cowper in his 
evidence, ' that the uniform opi- 
nion of the court of directors was, 
that nothing could be more ruinous 
to the state and the atfairs of Oude, 
than the existence of those troops. 
(p.46). — And Mr. Cowper further 
observes, That the most earnest 
recommendations to their council 
were to prevail on the nabob to 
reduce tliem as much as possible, 
as much as was consistent with 
the safety of the country, and the 
collection of the revenues.’ fp, 
40) . — For military purposes there 
was no question as to the inetfici- 
ency of the vizier s troops ,• but we 
are told by major Ousely (p 64), 
that they were unequal to the col- 
lection of the revenues j he says, 

* I believe at hrst the nabob was 
very willing to disband his army, 
finding it totally insufficient 
for the purpose of collecting the 
revenues, and for the subordina- 
tion of his ♦ country.* Sir James 
Craig, who commanded in Oude, 
being desired to state his opinion 
as to the efficiency, and discipline 
of the troops of the vizier in the 
vears 179 ^- 9 ^ and 1800, says, 

‘ I’hey were totally undisciplined ; ‘ 
mutinous, licentious, and many 
oattalions not armed. Being ask- 
«d, * were they attached to the 


person and the government of 
Saadut'Ali Khan, the nabob of 
Oude’ Sir James Craig answered, 

* I never had much communication 
with them, but I always under- 
stood the reverse j and, I know 
the nabob himself considered them 
in that light. (P. 97 .)— "Ihe ex^ 
tracts to which I have presumed to 
call the attention of the House, in 
my humble opinion, incontestably 
prove that the internal administra- 
tion of the vizier’s government 
was radically bad j and that the 
interests and safety of the vizier 
and of the East India Company 
required that these growing evils 
should be corrected. In addition 
to this state of internal disorder, 
Oude was threatened with exter- 
nal danger, by the approach of 
Zeman Schah. Under all these 
circumstances, the measures pur- 
sued by the nd)le lord in Oude 
appear to have been founded in the 
wisest policy, as well as in the 
strictest justice, and we have rea- 
son to believe, from the evidence 
of major Ousely, that those mea- 
sures have promoted the real irw 
terests and happiness of the vizier, 
and of his people. The follow- 
ing extract of a letter to the go- 
vernor-general, dated 4th of Dec. 
1800, stiews that the conduct of 
the noble lord, with respect to 
Oude, was highly approved of by 
the court of directors. They say, 

‘ they entertained a due sense of' 
the bighly-essential services of the 
marquis Wellesley, in the perse- 
vering zeal with which he effected a 
reform in the military establish- 
ment of the nabob vizier, a mea- 
sure not less contributing to the 
preservation of bis excellency’s 
dominions, than to the relief of the 
company’s finances, by furnisliing 
a large additional subsidy, to the an- 
nualamount of fifty lacks of rupees, 

to 
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io reimburse the charges of the 
late augmentation of our troops in 
that quarter^ so necessary to be 
made in view to the ultimate secu- 
rity of our possessions against the 
invasion of 2^man Shah, or of 
any other power hostile to the 
British interests : and that they 
had the firmest reliance upon the 
continuance of his lordship’s exer- 
tions, for introducing the necessary 
impiovements into the civil admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the nabob 
vizier.’ And the secret committee, 
in a letter dated the ipth Novem- 
ber, 1803, approved also of the 
conduct of marquis Wellesley. 
Territorial possession, instead of 
subsidy, has been a principle acted 
upon in India by the predecessors 
of lord Wellesley, and recom- 
mended and sanctioned by the 
highest authority at home. In 
considering this important subject, 
it appears necessary to take a bhort 
view of the political state of India, 
at the time the noble lord assumed 
the charge of that government. 
Tippoo Sultan, compelled by lord 
Cornwallis to purchase a peace 
under the walls of his capital, by the 
surrender of one half of his domi- 
nion9,by the payment of a large sum 
of money, and by delivering up two 
of his sons, aa hostages for the 
due performance of that treaty, — 
from this moment had been seek- 
ing the means of revenge. He 
had connected himself more closely 
w^th the French, from whom he 
actually received succours of troops. 
He had stirred up Zeman Schah 
and other native powers against us, 
and the Carnatic was thieateued 
with the renewal of war. The 
court of the Nizam was entirely 
controlled by French influence, 
and there was at Hydrabad a large 
and well-discipiinecl native force 
under French officers, ready to 
co-operate witJi Tippoo Sultan, 


menacing the weakest part of onr 
possessions on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. A formidable native force, 
under 300 hundred French officers, 
nominally in the service of Sciudiaj 
bat in reality totally independent of 
him, was stationed on the most 
vulnerable part of our Bengal fron- 
tier (Oude ,) and M. PeiTon, who 
commanded that force, also com- 
manded the resources of the coun- 
try, and was in the receipt of an 
annual revenue of upwards of one 
million sterling Let us for one 
moment look at the amount of this 
force. The army of Tippoo Sul- 
tan amounted to 94,000 men, 

50.000 of whom, with a train of 
330 pieces of artillery, he after- 
wards brought into the field against 
us. I he Frencii force at Hydra- 
bad consisted of 15,000 native 
troops, and 60 field pieces. The 
French force under M. Perron, 
consisted of 40,000 welLdisciplined 
native troops, and 280 pieces of 
artillery, making altogether a regu- 
lar field force of 105,000 men, and 
a tram of 47O pieces of artillery. If 
to this we add thearraiesof Scindia, 
of the rajah of Berar, and of Hol- 
kar, amounting to 95,000 cavalry, 

30.000 infantry, and 400 guns, we 
shall find there was aforce of no less 
than 230,000 men, and 870 guns, 
which, in my opinion, would have 
been brought into the field against 
us, if that formidable confederacy 
had not been defeated, by the fore- 
sight, the promptitude, and the 
vigour of the measures pursued 
by the noble lord. This force is 
independent of Zemaun Schah’s 
army, which menaced Oude, and 
of the array of the Nizam. Be- 
sides thevse dangers with which we 
were threatened, at the time the 
noble lord took charge of the Indian 
government, he found an empty 
treasuryi and our credit so low, 

that 
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that the company’s 8 per cent, 
paper was at .a discount of more 
than 20 per cent. I would beg to 
call the attention of the House to 
the situation in which we should, 
at this moment, stand, thieatened 
as India is by the ruler of France, 
if the mealsures of the noble lord 
had not been carried into effect ? 
I would ask, what our prospects 
would be if a large French force, 
reaching the noith- western fron- 
tier of India, were there to be 
joined by 40,000 well-disciplined 
native troops, under French offi- 
cers, and 200 pieces of artillery, 
with every necessary equipment 
for an army, and with the resour- 
ces of a country, yielding an an- 
nual revenue of above one million 
sterling? If Oude, our frontier, 
was in the disordered and distracted 
state in which it was found by the 
noble lord, with its army, as de- 
scribed by Sir James Craig, totally 
undisciplined, ‘ mutinous, llcen- 
tioui, unarmed, and disaffected to 
their prince and government’ I 
think we might tremble for the 
safety of India. But if, in addi- 
tion to this, there was a force of 
15,000 men and 60 guns, under 
French officers at Hydrabad, threat- 
ening the northern Circars, and to 
cut off all communication by land, 
between Madras and Bengal ^ If 
Tippoo Sultan was at the head of 
an army sufficiently powerful to 
meet us as he did, single-handed 
in the field > If Scindia, the 
rajah of Berar and Holkar, were 
combined against us ? And if 
French influence pervaded every 
court in India? I think there is 
no man that hears me so sanguine 
IS to believe that, under these cir- 
cumstances, we could retain our 
Jominlon in the East. Fortunate- 
ly, these dangers have been averted 
by the noble lord. He augmented 


the British force in Oude, to guard 
against the attack that was menac- 
ed by Zemaud Si'hah, and directed 
the whole of his attention to over- 
come our foreign enemies. The 
French force at Hydrabad, and the 
Frencli influence at that court, 
were completely annihilated. 
Ti.is able measure was followed up 
by the conclusion of a treaty with 
the Nizam, by which our subsi^ 
diary force wa« considerably aug- 
mented, and Biitish influence was 
established. In the short space of 
two mpnths,from the time the army 
under General Hams crossed our 
frontier, Tippoo Sultan, in the vain 
attempt to defend his capital, lost 
his life ; and his dominions were 
surrendered to the British power. 
The Peishwa, driven by Scindiah 
and Holkar from his capital, and 
obliged to take refuge at Bombay, 
was restored to his authority, and 
a subsidiary treaty was concluded 
with him, similar to that with tne 
Nizam. Cuttac, the only mari- 
time tenitoiy of the Mabratlas, on 
the coast of Coromandel, ever 
coitgidered of the utmost impor- 
tance as connecting our possessions 
in Bengal with those of Madras, 
and as shutting out the French from 
all communication \vith the Mah- 
rattas, on that side of India, was 
acquired. Acquisitions, nearly as 
iniportaht, were made on the coast 
of Malabar, excluding the fiench 
in that quarter. In less than three 
months, lord Lake (a name it is 
impossible to mention but with the 
deepest concern) gained three 
brilliant victories > in which he 
destroyed thirty-one battalions of 
Perron’s army, and took 268 guns. 
A gallant officer, an honourable 
member of this House, in two 
brilliant actions, at Assaye and Ar- 
gaum, which, for conduct in the 
general, and determined bravery in 
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♦lie troops, have never been sui- 
pasbed— and where, if ever victo- 
ries were gained by the exertions 
apd example of an individual, 
they were gained on those occa- 
sions by the exei tions and example 
of my honourable fi lend. In these 
two actions he completely defeated 
the airnies of Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar, destroyed tiie re- 
maining battalions of Perron’s ai ray, 
and took 13() guns. These glo- 
rious victories were followed by 
advantageous treaties of peace. 
These are a few of the splendid 
services of that illustrious charac- 
ter, maicjuis Wellesley. I will 
not trust myself to speak of the 
return he has met with. During a 
peiiod of seven years, the most 
ovenlful in our history of India, 
decision, energy, and purity, mark- 
ed every measure of his adminis- 
tration, and they were ciowned 
with success. Thinking as J dp 
of the conduct of that noble lord, 
thinking that he was the saviour 
of Biitish India, and convinced 
that an ardent zeal to promote 
the honour and the real interests of 
the country governed every part of 
his conduct, I shall oppose the re- 
solutions mov«d by the noble lord j 
and shall most cordially concur m 
the motion of the right honourable 
baronet. 

Mr. Grant differed from the 
honourable geiuleman, who had 
just sat down, because he thought 
the measures of the noble maiquis 
had been extiemely prejudicial to 
the interests of the company. He 
thought the transaction in Oude, 
both in Its natiue and progress, 
extremely unjust. Of all the im- 
portant questions that could come 
under the consideration of pailia- 
ment, this was the most important, 
because to that was the last appeal 
to be made, in case of any abuse 


of power in British India. After 
advening to the circumstances by 
which the Company first became 
involved in the quarrels of the 
native pnnees, the honourable 
gentleman said, that whatever 
might ha\e been the opinion upon 
these subjects, (hey had always 
con'jidered treaties as sacred. Mar- 
quis Cornwallis felt sensibly for 
the disorders in Oude, but so 
strong was his regard for the faith 
of treaties, that he never interfered 
upon the subject, otherwise tl^an 
by remonstrance. It was in the 
breach of the treaty that the es- 
sence of the present question con- 
sisted. A solemn tieaty had been 
violated six months alter it had 
been entered into, without any 
material change of circumstancel 
to render that violation necessary. 
The negotiation which led to the 
new treaty was carried on with a 
series of compulsory measures, 
executed with extreme rigour, by 
which the nabob was compelled, 
under a menace of the deprivation 
of his whole teriitory, to agree to 
the new treaty, whereby he was 
to pay 135 lacks instead of 76 lacks 
of rupees, as a subsidy, and in- 
stead of ten or thiiteen thousand 
troops, any unlimited number was 
to be employed in his territory. 
Thus the nabob had been deprived 
of the whole benefit of the treaty 
of 1798, and yet in I8O6, the num- 
of British troops employed in Oude 
did not exceed 11,400. The na- 
bob was by these means reduced 
to the state of a Zemindar, com- 
pletely dependent upon the go- 
vernment oPBengdl. When Oude 
first thiew itself into our protec- 
tion, it was by (leaty, and, except 
by treaty, we had no right to alter 
the relation of that countiy to our 
empire in India lor the nabob had 
fully complied with the treaty of 

1798. 
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1798. The time at which that 
treaty had been violated had been 
a time of profound peace. They 
had heard much of the alarm of 
invasion by Zerpaun Schah, and of 
the danger arising from Buona* 
pa^e being in Egypt. But he had 
marquis Wellesley’s own authority 
for saying, that the danger of in- 
vasion had passed away at the time 
of the tieaty by the destruction of 
Zemaun Schah. Here the ho- 
nourable director proceeded to 
read an extract from a letter of 
lord Wellesley to the secret com- 
mittee of the court of directors. 
This document proved that the 
danger from Zemaun Schah had 
passed away at the time the treaty 
was negotiated, and he contended, 
that before the troops had been 
marclied some communication 
ought to have been made to the 
nabob vizier. The demand of the 
reform of his troops the nabob seem- 
ed never to have understood, but 
as applying fo their improvement, 
and not to the reduction of them 5 
and, th^i*efore, some explanation 
ought to have been given to him 
of what was requited of him. On 
the whole, he could not see that 
the occasion called for the interfe- 
rence. The assumption of the 
territory in the Carnatic, which 
bad been done under an imperious 
necessity, did not apply 5 and as 
to the deposition of vizier Ally, 
that event had originated in his 
own violence j and the circum- 
stance of his being spuiious, and 
‘not of the blootl of Rajah Sujah 
ul Dowlah. The honourable gen- 
tleman denied that the transactions 
in Code had ever received the 
sanction of the court of directors, 
at the period stated by the honour- 
able baronet, and for a good rea- 
son, because they bad not been 
acquainted with them, and when 


they were informed respecting 
them, they had taken the couise 
that the occasion called for. It 
was not till the 24th of June, 1802, 
that the treaty had been commu- 
nicated to the council of Calcutta, 
six months after the transaction 
had taken place, and a great part 
of the impropriety of the case 
arose from the circumstance of 
the noble marquis having taken 
upon himself to violate the treaty 
of 1798, and to take one half of 
the piovince of Oude from its so- 
vereign. It might be asked what 
was now to be done ^ He would 
not take upon himself to say, but 
he thought that substantial justice 
ought to be done in some manner. 
The character of this country was 
its dearest possession ; and he was 
convinced that that character would 
be compromised, if the House should 
not, with a view to national honour, 
and national justice, express its dis- 
approbation of this transaction. 

Sir John Anstruther, in ex- 
planation, denied that he had 
thrown out any aspersion on the 
administration of lord Teignmoutb, 
although he though r it a govern- 
ment more of mildness than of 
vigour. 

Mr. Wallace declined entering 
into any detailed examination of the 
paper*, on the table, but vindicated 
lord Wellesley’s conduct from the 
great feature of his administration. 
With respect to the resolutions of 
the noble brd, they kept short of 
moving an impeachment ; but lord 
W. was not much obliged to him 
for that, because if the stigma af- 
fixed upon bis conduct was just, 
the bouse could not, consistently 
with its own honour, and that of 
the country, forbear prosecuting 
him before a higher tribunal. Our 
connection with Oude, he main- 
tained, originated in absolute con- 
quest, 
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i|uest, and all that the nabob or his 
family possessed they owed to 
British munificence. In the treaty 
of 1798, it was stipulated, that if 
there weie more than 13,000 men 
in the country of the nabob of 
Code/ he was to be charged \iith 
the support of them ; and if there 
were less than 8,000, there was to 
be a proportionate deduction in 
the subsidy, and there was also 
in the treaty an established right of 
general interference in the govern- 
ment. On lord Wellesley’s arrival 
in India there was the loudest call 
for this interference. There was 
no protection either for the person 
or property of the inhabitants, and 
they were oppressed by a large, 
useless, licentious, and' he might 
add, disaffected atmy. In support 
of this statement he quoted the 
authority of Sir James Craig 5 and 
if this were true, lord W, had two 
things to do, to substitute a force 
for the defence of the country, and 
to get rid of an army which only 
served to burthen the country. 
Of the necessity of this reform in 
his army the resident of the nabob 
himself was convinced. But be- 
fore a negotiation for this purpose 
could be set on foot, a voluntary 
proposition was m?ide by the nabob 
to abdicate his government This 
pioposition lord W met with 
eagerness. But was his acquies- 
cence in a proposition which was 
likely to be productive of the best 
effects to the people of that country, 
to be attributed to the overweening 
ambition of the noble lord? If 
this was a crime in the noble lord, 
the hon. gent/ declared that it was 
one in which he deeply partook. 
But so far from its being a criminal 
act, he thought lord W, would 
have been wanting in his duty, not 
to have embraced an opportunity of 
doing so much good, by transfer- 


ring the inhabitants of an oppressed 
and distressed province, to subjec- 
tion to the mild laws of a British 
government. In these circum- 
stances, British troops were sent 
into the country 5 and this measure 
was, in the hr&t place, perfectly 
consonant with the treaty j and in 
the next place, it was in the then 
situation of the province of Oude, 
absolutely necessary to the defence 
of the country, which was essen- 
tial at the time to the protection of 
the British dominions. It was in- 
cumbent on those who contended, 
that our power was then abused, 
to shew either that our 'territory 
was not threatened, or that the 
tioops of the nabob were adequate 
to his defence 5 neither of which 
piopositions could be made out if 
attention was paid to the hostile 
demonstrations of the Mahratta 
powers, or to the state of the 
nabob’s army. And if a British 
force was necessary, the only quest 
tion remaining to be settl^ was, 
whether the immbei of troops sent 
into the province of Oude were 
more than sufficient for the pur- 
pose of its defence; for if they 
were not more than what the exi- 
gency of affairs required, we were 
authorized by one of the articles of 
the treaty to demand that the ex- 
pences of the ai my should be de- 
frayed by the nabob ; and if this 
could not be done by any '‘Other 
means, to take possession of ins 
territory as a security. On these 
grounds he gave his decided nega- 
tive to the resolutions of the noble 
lord. 

Mr. S. Lushingtok (member 
for Yarmouth) contended, that th« 
obseivations made by the hon. 
gent, who pieceded him, did not, 
in great part, aj)piy to the questioa 
then submitted to the consideration 
of the house. V\ ithoiit toUowing 
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him throughout the extensive cir- 
cuit he had taken, the paramount 
question was, whether the charac- 
ter of Great Britain, for good faith, 
had been preserved ^ It was, 
whether the marquis Wellesley, in 
, those treaties, which pledged the 
honour and credit of this country, 
had not, without any pretext on 
the part of the nabob of Oude, 
violated their spirit and lettei, and 
consequently deteriorated our cha- 
racter with the native powers of 
Hindoostan > The bon. gent, had 
asked, what benedt could marquis 
Wellesley acquire m keeping pos- 
session of the piincipaiity of Oude > 
That was not the question ; but the 
fact was, that he had continued in 
possession of that principality from 
1801 until 1805. The noble mar- 
quis had disdained to regulate his 
policy in the government of India 
by that system which the East India 
airec^ors had recommended | re- 
gardless of the voice of the British 
legislature, of two acts of Parlia- 
ment forbidding the extension of 
territory, he had, confident in his 
own talents, and in giatification 
of hts own ambitious views, abio- 
gated the solemn provisions of 
ratified treaties, and committed, by 
his disregard of the recorded in- 
junctions of Parliament, the good 
faith of the British character, and 
the security of our possessions in 
India# It had been said that such 
a system of action was executed 
for the public good, that it was not 
only calculated to produce benefit 
to Great Britain, but to the very 
people and government against 
whom the aggiession was commit- 
ted. Against this interference he 
should ever contend, that it was 
the universal plea of t) rants, the 
ready defence of oppression, and it 
was that palliation which heretofore 
had been given by all the promoters 


of conquest and subjugation in 
India. Such a defence was similar 
to that assumed by Buonaparte j 
It was only to be compared with 
the French decree of 1 / 92 , which 
this and every other moral country 
reprobated, because it was founded 
on that reprehensible principle, 
tliat a foreign power was justified 
in interfering with the domestic 
ariangements of a state, under the 
professed pretext of correcting the 
errors of its domestic policy, and 
of advancing the general happiness 
of the people. Was it in England 
that such a plea could be tolerated ? 
Was it in this country that such a 
pretext of interference with the 
rights and independence of a i (^cog- 
nised government could receive 
sanction and support from its legis- 
lature ^ But, what was the first 
mode of relief^ it was a monopoly 
of salt, from which ihe hon. gent, 
who spoke last said a revenue of 
125,000/. was derived. Such an 
impost, as creating a monopoly, 
was in every view injurious ; but, 
as afiecting a necessary of life, was 
unjust and tyrannical. There was 
no proof of that evident necessity 
which could alone warrant the in- 
terference with the nabob of Oude. 
There was no backwardness in the 
payment of his instalments on the 
part of that prince. But it was 
evident, that from the very mo- 
ment that marquis Wellesley arri- 
ved in India, when he was scarce 
waim in his office, before any com- 
plaint was or could be made against 
the nabob, he, the marquis, had, 
in his first dispatch to colonel Scott, 
the resident at Lucknow, expressed 
his deteim Illation of possessing 
himself of the Duab, a very ex- 
tensive proportion of the territory 
of Oude. Whilst, therefore, the 
non-payment of the subsidy was 
made the visible ground for inva- 

ding 
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5ng the independence of that prince, 
the eventual accomplishment of a 
territorial cession was the para- 
mount object of the marquis Wel- 
lesley’s policy and exertions. In- 
deed, from the correspondence of 
that nobleman with colonel Scott, 
there was nothing to be traced but 
one tissue of hypocrisy and dissi- 
mulation, holding out false hopes 
and views to the nabob, at the 
same moment that difficulties were 
created, in order to make their 
existence a pretence for carrying 
into effect the views of aggression 
entertained by the marquis Wel- 
lesley, fiom the first moment of 
his arrival m India, against the 
principality of Oude. Much had 
been said of the dilapidation of the 
resources and financial means of 
Oude, in order to give a colouring 
to the system of conduct pursued 
against the nabob Let the house 
and the country, for a moment, 
bear in their lecollection, that from 
the commencement of the Biitish 
intercourse with Oude, the subsidy 
paid by that principality increased, 
in twenty-fouryears, from 1 1 5,000^. 
to 1,600,000/. Biitish; a pretty 
convincing answer to such allega- 
tions, and an unanswerable proof 
that there was no disinclination, on 
the part of the nabob, to pay for the 
security he had received But for 
what purpose were the means of 
assistance adopted by the Biitish 
government? Was it for Oude 
solely ^ There was no person so 
Quixotic as to believe that .any go- 
vernment was now animated by 
such disinterested principles. It 
then was for the security of the 
British power in India ; and stirely 
if a sum of money was expended 
for the defence of Ireland and 
Scotland, and through these parts 
of the kingdom for the security of 
the empire, there was no man who 
VoL. 10, 
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would say that these particular por- 
tions should be separately burden- 
ed with the expense which was in- 
curred.' But the marquis Welles- 
ley, in his conduct to the nabob, 
was not content with exacting the 
whole of the subsidy. He called 
not only for it, but, as it was ru- 
moured, for more than the specific 
amount, and that to a moment ; 
adding, by his future demands for 
territorial cession, a spirit of seve- 
rity to a principle of perfidy and 
injustice. It was in evidence be- 
fore the house, that lord Teign- 
mouth had declared, that as long 
as the nabob of Oude paid his in- 
stalments, the British government 
was bound by treaty not to demand 
any territorial security. He did 
pay up the instalments 5 and in^ 
what view did the aggression of 
marquis Wellesley then present it- 
self > It was upon these groundi 
that he appealed to the feeliqg of 
the house, to its love of justice, 
and sense of moral character. He 
called upon it to vote its censure 
upon a man, who, in violation of 
the law of the land, and the bind- 
ing provisions of a solemn com- 
pact, had been guilty of cruelty 
and oppression, had degraded the 
character of his country, and 
would, on every progressive step 
of the inquiry, be found more de- 
serving of public reprobation. 

Mr. Bank.es thought that the 
house had no jurisdiction on the 
subject. ' He deprecated, at all 
times, the house taking upon it- 
self judicial function^ as he con- 
ceived they generally, in such 
cases, judged badly. He thought 
it highly improper. He remem- 
bered the house once being occu- 
pied, for a loi>g time, in judicial 
investigations about Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, which ended by the 
membi^s absolutely ceasing to at- 

tind; 
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tend; and, on the last resolution 
upon that business, there were pre- 
cisely forty members in the house. 
The delay in Mr. Hasting’s busi- 
ness also sliewed the necessity of a 
separate judicature for Indian af- 
fairs. The honourable member 
concluded by deprecating all fur- 
ther investigation upon u subject 
wherein the house could come to 
no efficient conclusion answering 
the ends of justice. 

Mr, W. Smith suggested the 
propriety of adjourning the debate, 
on the consideration of the lateness 
of the hoiu , and the many mem- 
bers who had yet to deliver their 
sentiments upon the extensive ques- 
tion then before them. After a few 
Words from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Lord Folkestone, 
the debate was adjourned to Tues- 
day next. 

Tuesday t March 15. 
Conduct of Marouis Welles- 
ley — Resumed Debate on the 

OuDE Charge. 

The house resumed the ad- 
journed debate on the conduct of 
the marquis Wellesley relative to 
the affairs of Oude. The first reso- 
lution being read. 

Sir Thomas Turton spoke as 
follows : — Mr. Speaker ; — con- 
•idering this question as intimately 
connected in Us policy with that 
which It will be my duty shortly to 
Eubmit to the house, (the Carnatic 
Question) viewing it as one great 
link of the same chain of Eastern 
policy (if policy it can be called) that 
distinguished the administration of 
lord Wellesley, I cannot content 

with giving a silent vote on 
.. motions of the nobld lord. In 
proceeding to the merits of the 
question, 1 cannot but lament that 
it has been treated, not so much as 
the reviaai o( a great poli^l 


sure, involving a system of goverii- 
Dient, as the case of a distinguished" 
individual. 1 cannot treat it in that 
light, for, respected as the character 
of the noble marquis, and his indi- 
vidual interest in the transaction 
ought to be, it is still only that of 
an individual, and as such, least in 
importance. For what is the real 
state of this question in a great 
political view ? The government 
of India (over which, iiistiue, the 
noble marquis presided at the time) 
has violated a solemn tieaty exe- 
cuted between lord Teignmoutb, 
the then governor-general, and the 
nabob of Oude, in February, 1798, 
and to which the faith of the Bri- 
tish government was pledged,whiclE 
existed at the time, and to the per- 
foimance of which we were at tho 
very moment binding the nabob; 
The paiticulars of the violation 
were,-— i St. The reduction of the 
aimy of the nabob against his will, 
an interfeience expiessly guarded 
against in the lyih article of the 
tieaty j and, secondly, the taking 
from him, by violence, one-half of 
his teiritories> and reserving to 
ouiselves the complete controul 
over the remainder, by a paper, 
which we chose to denominate the 
treaty of 1801. The pretences 
assigned for this conduct, particu- 
larly by a I ight honourable baronet, 
whose connections with, and ob- 
ligations to, the noble marquis, 
have induced him to stand forwaids 
as the champion of the govern- 
ment of Itjdia, on this occasion, 
are three-fold ; first, the right;— 
secondly, the expediency and even 
necessity of the exercise of it 
and/ thirdly, instructions of th^ 
government at home. First, Sir, 
as to the rigl^t of the government 
of India, to commit these acts of 
tyranny. From whence is it de- 
rived i Tiie right honourable ba- 
ronet 
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fonet has not condescended to tell 
115. Is it derived from the treaty 
of J798? That in the article to 
which I have referred, eApressly 
guajt^ntees the light of the nabob 
to a full authority over his house- 
hold affairs bis ti oops, and his sub- 
jects. As long as this treaty ex- 
isted, therefore, government could 
have no right to disband a soldier^ 
or to interfeie even with the lowest 
of his subjects j but, says an ho- 
nourable gentleman, (Mr. Whit- 
shed Keene) the right is ^ that of 
the swojrd obtained by conquest, 
by that alone can youi government 
in India be supported ’ What oc- 
casion then for treaties, if the will 
of the conqueror ia to be the only 
law? Willing am I to acknow- 
ledge, that when Sujcdi-ul-Dow- 
Jah, after the subjugation of his 
ally, Meer Cassim Ally, the na- 
bob of Bengal, fell into ilie hands 
of the British, at the battle of Cal- 
pi, in 1765, it was the undoubted 
right of the India company to have 
disposed of the tein tones of Oude, 
in the manner they d,eemed most 
advantageous to their interests — 
Indeed it appears they did so, for 
after having granted the emperor 
of Delhi, (for whose cause, and at 
whose mandate the nabob of Oude 
first entered on tlie war with the 
British government) they actually, 
by a firmaun, or agreement, with 
the erffp^ror, made over to him 
the greater part of the dominions 
of Sujah-ul-Dowlah, which they 
had so conquered, and resolved a 
part to themselves. This was the 
right of conquest 3 a dreadful, but 
legitimate right. The. sovereign 
was a piisoner in your camp, — 
his dominions at your feet 5 but 
what was the conduct of lord Clive, 
when he heard of this agreement ? 
He refused to ratify it j he consi- 
dered that in every view of policy 


In 

an extension of territory was to be 
deprecated ; he released the cap- 
tive monarch 5 he» restored him A 
his dominions ; he executed with 
him a treaty offensive and defen- 
sive, by which the two states 
agieed mutually to assist each other, 
in case of attack, with part, or 
the whole of their respective forces, 
as might be necessary. If, there- 
fore, you had the right of subju- 
gation by conquest, did you not 
abandon that right, when you con- 
cluded this treaty with Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah ? And is there a single 
word in all the treaties since ex- 
ecuted with the sovereigr^ of Oude, 
in which this right of conquest w 
referred to in the most distant man- 
ner? But, says the honourable 
gentleman, to whom I last alluded, 

‘ the nabob of Oude was never 
considered as more than the ward 
of the company, who weie his 
guardians.* Well then, if the com- 
pany were bis guardians, the dis- 
position of their ward and his pro- 
perty ought, m some degree., to 
have been subject to their disposal. 
Their agent ought not to have 
acted without their authority. He 
ought not to have constituted him- 
self the guardian, and in violation 
of every principle, the character- 
istic of that sacred name, to have 
first robbed him of half his pro- 
perty, and obtained himself to be 
appointed receiver and comptroller 
of the other half. But an honour- 
able and gallant colonel (Allen) 
whose attachment to the noble 
marquis, and defence of hit con- 
duct is as natural as praiseworthy, 
says, ‘ the najbob was not an inde- 
pendent prince,' and could not ex- 
pect to be treated as such.* I liava 
read something of this in two Ipng 
publications gratuitously conveyed 
to me,i|Ou the eve of this motion 
and X J|dve thought it my duty to 
t B'bV wado 
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wade through them. Does the 
noble marquis rest his defence on 
Hither of them ? To. satisfy any 
man of the wildness and extrava- 
gance of^ the doctrines contained 
in them, I need only state, that in 
one of them, the author, after de- 
ducing from Vattel, PuffendortF, 
Montesquieu, and even Locke, the 
right to treat the nabob as our 
slave, represents him, as filling 
^ an office perfectly analogous to 
that of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
and by another author we are told, 
* that Oude was a dependent fief, 
the company paramount lord, and 
the nab(|i^ its vassal,’ and I think 
the result of his argument is, that 
not having taken from our vassal 
the whole of his dominion, we 
have treated him with ‘ signal in- 
dulgence.’ I should be ashamed to 
answer arguments (if so they can 
be called) like these j but, I would 
ask the houourable officer, who 
terms the nabob a dependent 
prince, as having no rights of so- 
Tereignty, except what were de- 
rived from» the company, and to 
whom they everted at their will 
and pleasure, how he could recon- 
cile to one principle of common 
justice, much less of British gene- 
rosity and magnanimity, the cruel 
and oppressive treatment of a de- 
pendent prince, subject to your 
power and will ? But, Sir, if this 
unhappy prince had no indepen- 
dent power, if he possessed no 
power, no dominions, nor subjects, 
but those of the company, existing 
only in a combined and amalga- 
mated state with theirs, what oc- 
casion fur this treaty of 1798, ex- 
planatory of the iesperti\e rights 
of the company, and of the prince? 
If these doctrines have any foun- 
dation but in usurpation and ty- 
ranny, how came these ivords in 
the pieatnble of the treatjj^t 1798: 


Whereas various treaties have 
been concluded at different times 
between the , late nabob Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah Behader, and the nabob 
Asoph-ul-Dowlah Behader, and the 
honourable the East India company^ 
to the mutual advantage of their re- 
spective dominions, the iiabob^ See, 
and Sir John Shore, hart, on the 
part of the honouiable the East- 
India company, with the view to 
perpetuate the amity between the 
two states, &c.” Aie not these 
words conclusive of the opinion of 
the government of India at the 
time, that they were two distinct 
independent states, or dominions ^ 
Is such a preamble consistent with 
the idea of a paramount lord and 
vassal > Is not this a recognition 
of sovereign rights ? Besides, let 
It be recollected, if the nabob re- 
ceived his iinestitur^e from us, or 
from the moghuJ, from whom did 
we receive our dominion of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa ^ I should 
wish to see any treaty produced, 
where the language is more con- 
sistent with independent and mu- 
tual rights. But the right honour- 
able baronet says, our right on this 
occasion was founded on usage also) 
and he instances the interference 
of lord Cornwallis and lord Teign- 
mouth, with the internal govern- 
ment of the nabob. Whence does 
the right of interference flow ^ — 
When has it been exercised, and 
by whom ^—Certainly not, as con- 
tended by lord Cornwallis and lord 
Teignroouth, further than by ad- 
vice. But, for argument sake, sup- 
pose the right, where was the ne- 
cessity of Its exercise at the mo- 
ment ? It has been said that the 
troops of the nabob were muti- 
nous, disaffected, and inef^cient, 
and that this justified their refoim, 
Neithei the right bonoiirabJe baio- 
net^ nor any other gentleman, 

liac 
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has favoured us with one tittle of 
proof of the disaffection, except 
that when Zemaun Shah threaten- 
ed to invade Oude, the nabob was 
apprehensive of his peisOn, and 
requested some British troops at 
Lucknow. But is the real cause 
assigned of this request } are we 
told (as in fairness we ought) that 
the nabob had at the instant been 
raised to the musnud, as the lineal 
successor, and Vizier Ah displaced, 
(whose partizans were then very 
numerous, in the country between 
Benaies and Oude) that scarcely 
warm in his seat, he was appre- 
hensive of the advantage which 
might be taken of Zemaun Shah’s 
approach, and ot the flight of 
Vizier All into Gorruckpore with 
()000 men, after the murder of 
Mr.Cherry, at Benares, by the ene- 
mies of the company and himself, 
to excite mutiny amongst his troops? 
But was there any thing like mu- 
tiny or disaffection amongst his 
troops at the time of your pro- 
jected reform ? Was there any 
vizier Ah to create mutiny 5 or 
any approach of Zemaun Shah to 
encourage it ^ That different re- 
giments mutined at times when 
long arrears were due to them, 
could net be brought as a reason ; 
It is well known that scarcely any 
power m Hindoostan is exempt 
from such instances. Their troops 
aie always greatly in arrear (I wish 
ours may not often be so,) and 
when the abuse becomes intole- 
rable, it remedies itself. The 
troops mutiny, march to the seat 
of government, get paid, and re- 
turn again to obedience. But then 
they are wholly ineflScient, it is 
said : not wholly so, whilst all are 
most fit for the enforcing and col- 
lection of revenue, (as will be seen 
hereafter.) The evidence on your 


table proves that some, particularly 
the troops ot Almas Ah Khan, the 
^eat Aumil of the Doab, are effi-*' 
?ient in our opinion 5 but are they 
not all as much so as Mussulmen 
troops are in general throughout 
the world ? It is not the question 
whether they are as efficient ,a8 
European troops 5 but whether we 
had the right to disband them at 
our will and pleasure ? But it has 
been urged that the peculiar situ- 
ation in which we were placed at 
the time, rendered it absolutely 
necessary that a considerable rer 
form should take place in the vi- 
zier’s troops ; that our north- 
western frontier was endangered by 
the threatened return of Zemaun 
Shah, and by the influence of 
France in the western part of In- 
dia It has been added even, that 
the French were in Egypt when 
lord Wellesley landed in India, 
Such an excuse for this act of op- 
pression and tyranny (for I will 
presently shew that even then it 
would have been merely pretence) 
might have befen advanced ; but 
when the victory of Aboukir, and 
the subsequent successes of the 
British arms in Egypt, (long before 
the conclusion of this scheme of 
rapine) had annihilated the French 
power in the East, when the con- 
quest of Tippoo Saib had destroyed 
French influence in India, how can 
such an argument be advanced for 
the measure ? Zemaun Shah too 
was destroyed j and although his 
brother, Mahmood Shah, was 
pledged to pursue the same career, 
and to attack .British India, yet 
was he likely to be more formid- 
able than bis brother ? Was the 
situation of India more dangerous, 
after the destruction of Tippoo 
and the conquest of Egypt, then 
before? and what were the pre** 
parationi 
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parations made to resist Zemaun 
Shah, m 1798 ? Why, 15,000 men 
(exclusive of those* left to protect 
the nabob) under the command of 
Sir James Craig. The treaty of 
Lucknow compelled vou to have' 
13,000 men ; ‘^iirelv 7000 moj e, rhe 
extent of Sii James Craig s wishes, 
might have been sent trom the 
British provinces, to defend its 
north-western frontiers; for was 
the invasion of Zemaun Shah di- 
rected solely against the nabob of 
Oude ; was it not equally directed 
against the Butish power in India ? 
and were we to contribute nothing 
to our defence, and rhe nabob 
every thing ^ Was this just or rea- 
sonable ^ But even if 20,000 men 
were necessary for the defence of 
Oude only, was it not possible to 
have raised and disciplined 7000 
men out of the armies of the na- 
bob, which amounttd to between 
30 and 40,000'^ Was not this the 
kind of retoim we should have first 
titteinpted ? We might have made 
at least the expenineat, and seen 
what Bntish infldence, and disci- 
pline might have effected It will 
not be pretended that you would 
have found any effectual resis- 
tance in the nabob to this mea- 
sure of di'»banding pai t of ins ai my, 
and disciplining the remainder. 
On the contrary, we find him ac- 
tually assisting in such a project, 
for half the battalions weie pur- 
posely left unfilled. Conscious of 
the inutility of so large and unor- 
ganized a force, he would gladly 
Save rediH'ed a great part and 
organized the remrinder At first 
this was all you asked ; you desired 
only a reform of his army by the 
reduction of part of his useless 
battalions j you said not a word of 
marching in your troops to replace 
themr Having repeatedly stated 


his army to be worse than useless, 
to be d.ingerous, and embarrassing 
to your own, all that you could 
wish was the removal, as far as 
was possible, of this danger and 
enlbairashment Any reduction 
was a gain; it diminished yoiir fears, 
and concentrated your own foice; 
it •ennired, thprelbre, no addi- 
tioncii nu'^'^her of troops. Tins was 
yOur alleged view ot it at firVt ; for 
Sir Aimed Clarke, in his letter 
to the vizier, of the 21st .of June, 
1799, wutes ihn-»; ‘‘ the ' defence 
of )our excellency’s dominions 
against foreign attack, as well as 
their internal tranquillity, can only 
bo ♦ ffecled by a reform of your ex- 
ceileucy .> military establishments. 
There can be no doubt that the 
measure might be effected with a 
degit'o of advantage to your excel- 
lency’s finances, little inferior to 
that which it piomises to your mi- 
litary establishments ” So lord 
Wellesley on the 2()th of Septem^ 
ber, tliree months afterwards, 
writes thus : ^ I cannot conclude 
wuliQiit expressing ray anxious 
hope that yoiu excellency will mot 
siifter any consideration to de)ay, 
for a moment, the neces'Jary alter- 
ations in youi military establish- 
ment; on the early completion of 
the impiovenient of your army, 
the safety and prosperity of your 
dominions essentially depend, and 
the present is the most favomable 
season for the accomplishment of 
this great and salutary woik.’ Is 
it not pl'iin from these letters, that 
what was originally meant and pro- 
posed, wa!>a military reform? Nor 
' did the nabob view it in any other 
light: for on the 20 ih Oct. 1799, 
be writes to lord Wellesley fhus, 
* your lordship desires that I will 
not delay, for a moment, the neces- 
sarjr alterations in my military esta- 
blishment. 
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Uishment. The fact is, that the be- 
nefits, both immediate and future, 
of such refoim, aie even more 
strongly impressed upon my mmd 
than they aie described by your 
lordship ; and accordingly, a year 
ago, from a sense of those benefits 
and of the evils arising from the 
failure of my resources, and the 
increase of my expenses, I, of my 
own accord, planned in my own 
mind a reform in the system, and 
was the first to propose it. Your 
lordship s reply that pressing avo- 
cations obliged you to postpone the 
question, rendered it a case of ne- 
cessity.' So that after all the as- 
sertions of the nabob’s unwilling- 
ness to listen to the ineasuie of re- 
form, it actually appeals that he 
was the first to propose it, and that 
the delay was alone to be imputed 
to lord Wellesley , indeed, I will 
defy the right hon baronet to pio- 
duce any one instance, in winch 
any refusal, or even disinclination, 
on the pait of the nabob, existed to 
refoim his civil or military govern- 
ment I he was always anxious to 
procure from the resident such a 
plan — nay, he himself had led to it 
by divers reforms and retrench- 
ments, this you have had from 
major Ouseley, at the bar of this 
house, who, after describing him 
as a “ sensible, acute, audwell- 
lead man,’ as ^ an excellent scho- 
lar,’ and W great ornament of 
society 5 ’ and a man of consider- 
able talents for business, tells you, 
‘ that, he corrected a great many 
abuses in all parts of his establish- 
ment }’ so that we find it was not 
a mere piofessioii, but a fixed and 
Bteady deteimmation in the nabob, 
to introduce every piacticable re- 
form into his dominion^. — But did 
the noble marquis wish for a re- 
> form^ did he propose any thing 


resembling it ? will it be preteniied, 
that the proposition to disband his 
whole army, and to pay for any 
additional and unlimited number 
of troops you might chuse to in- 
troduce, was a proposition of re- 
foim of his army? and did you 
make any other > No, you never 
intended to do so. No, sir, reform 
was only a paltry and despicable 
pretext j your plan was settled, and 
your means were adequate. You 
marched in a large body of troops, 
not to letorm the 'nabob’s military- 
establishment, but to make your 
power irresistible, and his r^ources 
exhausted. — You demanded the 
disbanding his army j you knew* 
the consequences would at the least 
be the diminution of his revenues j 
you compelled him to pay their 
arrears j he did so ; you then re- 
quired payment of the troops you 
had marched in. After some in- 
effectual remonstrances, he com- 
plied with your requisitions; but 
this would not satisfy you ) he had 
found the means of frustrating your 
iniquitous project j till his cofferg 
were exhausted, you had not the 
means of executing your plans j 
ingenuity, therefore, must be 
stretched to find other pretexts of 
extortion. A long dormant claim, 
one that was never in the contem- 
plation of lord Teign mouth, for 
the expenses incurred by the com- 
pany at the period of Zemauti 
Shah’s approach, was then ad- 
vanced ; to this was added a demand 
of a lack, and 40,000 rupees for 
the repairs of the fort of Allaha- 
bad. Nor was this all j we had 
sent two embassies to Persia to 
counteract the views of Zemaun 
Shah in Hindostan j half of the 
expense was demanded of the na- 
bob: emptied as his coffers had 
been by our previouioitortions, we 

were 
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were in hopes these dennands would 
wholly exhaust them ; or, at least, 
that they would di aw forth from 
the nabob some acknowledgment 
of inability to p.iy them, which 
might tound the pretence of seiz- 
ing his dominions. And on hia 
remonstrating against ihe injustice 
and extent of these demands, and 
the time and manner m which they 
iWeie brought forwaid, and ex- 
pressing his anxiety, lest such vast 
and reiterated demands made at the 
same moment, “ sliould occasion a 
failuie m pajment,” and by that 
means his lesponsibiiity should 
be impeached ” the governor-ge- 
neial easily seizes on “ thi^ possi- 
ble inability to discharge his en- 
gagements with the company,” (as 
he IS pleased to term it) as the 
foundation of a demand, the most 
unjust and tyrannical, but which 
was always the ultimate object of 
the government I'he resident is 
directed to propose to the nabob, 
either, 1st. The complete transter 
of his whole authoriiy, civil and 
military, to the company, or, 2dly. 
Territoiial cessions in perpetual 
sovereignty, equivalent to subsidy 
and the charges of the augmented 
force, and this under the seventh 
aiticle of the treaty ot Lucknow, 
an article which could relate to 
nothing more than the subsidy 
settled by that treaty, which was 
76 lacks of rupees, not to the aug- 
mented demand of upwards of 
54 lacks more. For a long time 
the nabob firmly resisted both these 
iniquitous propositions ; and it was 
not till he was informed that his 
furthei resistance would be ineffec- 
tual, that he chose the least degrad- 
ing of them. But I may be per- 
mitted to ask* on what principle 
of fairness we can accuse the 
nabob of artffice and duplicity; 


we who, during the whole trarv* 
saction, in our instructions to our 
resident, made use of every little 
subterfuge, every pititul pretext, to 
cover our intentions j who, when 
we failed in persuading the nabob 
to surrender Ins dominions wholly 
to the company, instead of abdi- 
*cating in favour of his son, accord- 
ing to his own proposal, instructed 
ounesidenttoavow the indifi’erence 
of the company to an act we had 
most at heart, and directed him to 
remove every idea from the mind 
ot the nabob, that we anxiously 
.wished him to abdicate , we, who 
when vve marched our augmented 
fojce intp ( kicie, stated the situa- 
tion of Bolulcund, and the success 
of Gholaum Khad«r, as the pre- 
text for tlieu njarch, acknowledg- 
ing at tht time that they were but 
pretexts With what face, then, 
can we accuse the nabob of dupli- 
city ^ I shall always thmk, Sir, 
that if the policy of our govern- 
ment in India was to strengthen 
oui iioi (h-western fiontier by the 
possession of the Doab, and by the 
dismemberment of Oude, and the 
extension of our territory in India, 
(a policy 1 much doubt) it would 
have been nioie manly, more be- 
coming the chaiacter and honour 
of the British government, to have 
openly avowed our determination, 
rather than by these little unwor- 
thy pretexts and artifices, so insult*- 
ing to common sense and honesty, 
endeavouring to justify an act, 
which, though in itself atrocious 
and tyrannical, w'as, in its execu- 
tion, attended with circumstances 
still moie tlisgracefui to the British 
name and chaiacter, than the act 
iUelf. But, Sir, it is said, with 
confidence, by the right honourable 
baronet, that the noble lord only 
followed the instructions he re- 
ceived 
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ceived from his employers, and 
that the commutation of territory 
for subsidy had been recon mended 
by them. When the right houom- 
able baronet stated iho instructions 
lord Welles ey had received, and 
held in his hand a large folio vo- 
lume of papeis and instiu 'ttons, 

I thought he would have favoured 
us with one lettei or paper of 
instructions from the se.iet com- 
mittee, or the cour ot directors, 
justifying lord Wellesley m hij, 
conduct to the nabob of Oude, 
and which might have escaped my 
observation : and although 1 should 
not have thought the violation of 
a solemn treaty, ev«n urider the 
sanction ot sueh aiitlionty, de- 
serving the approval of this House; 
yet, certainly, the noble marquis 
could not have been accused, in 
such case, of any thing more than 
submitting to be the instrument of 
the company’s injti tice. How 
then. Sir, must the House have 
been astonished to find, that not 
one letter, not one scrap of paper, 
not one expression in any letter, 
which can be tortured into an 
instruction to the maiquis Wel- 
lesley, even to commute the sub- 
sidy for territory, with the consent 
of the nabob, much less agaiifst 
it, has been produced or read , and 
after this is broadly stated as one 
ground of defence of the conduct 
of the governor-geneial, we find' 
it amounts to no more than this, 
that in former times the govern- 
ment of India was instructed to 
attempt to persuade the nabob of 
Arcot to commute subsidy for ter- 
ritory, and lord Wellesley himself 
actually carried out instructions so 
to do. It is remarkable, that in 
the only instance where lord WeU 
lesley seems to have attended to 
the instructions of his employers, 
or considered them more than 


w aste paper, is on this very sub- 
ject, where he is ordered by them 
to go to Madias, previously to 
mkuig upon himself the govern- 
ment of Bengal, with a view of 
persuading the nabob to consent 
to this airangcmcnt of ternioiial 
cession, in litu of subsidy. But 
wlial were his ins» i actions ^ Why, 
to use no othei means than per- 
suasion to induce the ftaDub to 
consent to the proposed aifange- 
nient ; and these being his instruc- 
tions, he was obliged to leave the 
object unaccomplished Now, Sir, 
after having taken all this pains- 
to travel from Bengal to Madras, 
to find a jiistification of the noble 
lord’s conduct, by analogy to in- 
struct ions given to the late govern- 
ment — how' have we succeeded ? 
Not one instance ot instruction to 
any governor-general in lixlia, to 
obtain an exchange of territory for 
subsid) , by force, is to be found— 
directly the reverse. 1 defy the 
right honourable baronet to adduce 
even one soliiaiy instance. J am 
coi tent to rest the whole of this 
case on such proof. But, Sir, 
I will not waste another word in 
attempting to refute the mass of 
failarums and plausible statements, 
which the ingenuity of the honour- 
able baronet has pioduced, and 
w'hich Save been stated with a 
solemnity that would make one 
fancy there was something of 
truth in them. Let any man read 
the papers, and be cannot foi an 
instant doubt on how weak a foun- 
dation lests the defence of this dis- 
graceful transaction. Yet the injus- 
iice of the transaction may find 
some excuse in its policy, and in 
the advantages resulting from it. 
Well, let us examine it in this 
view. Wi\at have been our gains > 
Have we more security now than be- 

lore? 
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fore? Have we bettered our fi- 
nances ? Isourgovemiiient in India 
iijoie secure ? Have we even im- 
proved the condition ot the natives ? 
If the% object-^, oi any ol' ilieni 
bave been gained, we have some- 
thing to pul to the Cl edit side ot the 
account. Ju wluU way is our secuii- 
ty increased ’ Is our north-western 
frontier defended by a greater body 
of foices^ — No. Have we a 
larger aimy of British troops in 
Oude than befoie’ — No. On the 
con i rat y, although the pie tended 
object of oiii fiist attack on the 
nabob’s independence was the ne- 
cessity of a much larger eftective 
nuiitaiy establishment in Oude, 
we have since the treaty had per- 
manently a less foice than before. 
Tne average number has been 
from 10,000 to 12,500 men from 
the year 1802 to the last account 
in J80b, and the greatei part of 
tliese scattered up and down the 
ceded provinces, in the builiant 
employ of the collectors of the 
revenue, to the great annoyance of 
the natives, and the ruin of the 
discipline ot the army, as has been 
Slated to you by Sir James Craig, 
in ins evidence at your bar. I can- 
not help asking heie — what can be 
a'Strongei pioot of the falsehood of 
our reason for marching in our 
troops than this statement, which is 
strictly correct "> But aie our 
finance-j improved by this raeasiue? 
Ask the India company. It has 
br.'en acknowledged that the flou- 
rishing statement of the probable 
future levenue of the ceded pro- 
%'inces, by Mr. H Wellesley, has 
never been real^ed. You have 
been told by an honouiable direc- 
tor, (Mr Kobeit Thorntoi)) the 
iinmetise inciease of debt, during 
the administration of Lord Welles- 
ley : and much am I deceived, if 
the comm.ttee you have just ap- 


pointed to enquire into the state 
of the company’s affairs, will not 
soon turnish you with a statement 
much less encouraging than the 
one you have heaid. How, in- 
deed, can u be otherwise ^ Can 
this system of eternal war, of ex- 
tended teriitory, be carried ou 
without d proportionate expence, 
and consequently of increase of 
debt ^ Firmly am I convinced, 
that all your debts and embarrass- 
ments are owing to the wretched 
and disgraceful system of exfoition 
and plunder you have pursued. 
But will It be said, that our govern- 
ment IS more secure. How will 
the friends of Lord Wellesley 
prove this ? Is it by the, temporary 
subjugation of the pnnbes of India ? 
Is that the security on which we 
must lely, should the present ruler 
of France carry into execution his 
projected attacks ? Is theie one of 
these pi inces on whom you could, 
in such case, rely ! Your treatment 
has made them your bitter enemies 
in heart — though they are now 
your humble slaves. The appear- 
ance ot an Euiopean army would 
rekindle the flame of resentment, 
which, if suppressed, can never 
be extinguished. A government 
by force, as has been recommended 
by an honourable gentleman, (Mr. 
Whitshed Keene) cannot be dura- 
ble. It is physically impossible, 
that 30,000 Europeans should be 
the absolute masters of sixty or 
seventy millions of the inhabitants 
of India, subdued by violence or 
treachery j For, let gentlemen 
look at the map of Hindoostan, and 
they will see the extent of the mis- 
chief in which this wretched system 
has involved us. From the ex- 
tremity of the Malabar to the Co- 
romandel coast, all is British in- 
fluence and oppression. How 
have you treated the nabob of 
Surat ? 
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Surat } He had a divided authority 
with the company ; you have taken 
it from him, and made him a 
pensioner on the bounty of the 
company — a mere cypher of autho- 
rity, subject to your will and plea- 
sure I How have you treated the 
unhappy chiefs of the southern 
Polygars ? You haved razed their 
forts j hung them up at the doors 
of their own palaces, and trans- 
ported to New South Wales their 
relatives and adheients! What 
have you done with the Rajah of 
Tanjore? You have made what 
you call a treaty with him ; by 
which you have taken all his^ 
dominions from him. and pension- 
ed hrm off ! What has beert }our 
conduct to the Nizam ? When 
you parcelled out Tippoo’s domi- 
nions, you in your bounty gave 
him apart ; you have taken them 
from him by a similar agreement 
which you call a treaty, under the 
pretence of a commutation for 
subsidy : — and if Lord Cornwallis 
had not returned to India, you 
were on the eve of introducing the 
same reform into his military esta- 
blishments, as' you did in Oude j 
so indeed would you have done 
with the Peishwa, but for <he 
interference of that respected 
nobleman. How have c^n- 
durted ourselves to the nabob of 
Arcot ? We have made a treaty 
with him too ! — Ah ! sir such a 
treaty, attended with such cir- 
cumstances, as it will be my pain- 
ful duty to state to the house here- 
after} suffice it now to say, he 
retains not a vestige of power. 
With this rursory view of our situ- 
ation in India, is there any tijan' 
bold enough to view it without 
apprehension ? But, sir, il ough 
last, not least, in tlie contem- 
platidn of every benevolent and 
feeling ipmd; has the coudiiiou of 


the natives been improved } Has 
any system of police been intro- 
duced • any plan even proposed for 
the melioration of the condition of 
the lower orders (those for whom, 
as the right honourable baronet 
states, British Inws were peculiarly 
calculated Has the industrious 
ryot been protected in the enjoy- 
ment ot the fiuits of his industry, 
against the extoi tion of the zemin- 
dar No, sir ; we lieai of refoim, 
but the people have eKpenenced 
none ; their condition in the space 
of four years, and upwards, has 
been not one whit mended} and 
this we have fiom the authority of 
Mr. Srrarhey, who was a judge in 
one of the ceded piovinces. He 
tells you, that up to the year 1805 , 
tins detestable police (as the righf 
honourable baronet represents it) 
remained, in the sime state} not 
one step had been taken by the 
British government to improve the 
piifcce in the ceded provinfces. This 
gentleman was judge at M idnapore, 
the V ery spot to v\ hich the Mahrat- 
tas marched, in their way to Ben- 
gal, in 1 / 80 , and we have evidence 
fiom him of the state of his pro- 
vince. He says, that continued dis- 
turbances arose, in consequence of 
ihe substitution of our miiitaiyfor 
the foices of the country, in the 
collection of the revenues} and he 
was actually obliged, in order to 
preserve the peace of the country, 
to dismiss the military, and lestoie 
the police to the zemindar , and 
by that means the people were sa- 
tisfied, and the province tranquil. — 
What too does Mr. Riley, the 
judge of Etawa, say ? Does he 
furnish you with the glowing por- 
trait of the peace and happiness of 
Briush lule in India, so feelingly 
contrasted by the right hdnourable 
baronet, with the anarchy and mi- 
sery of file native governments? 
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Where is the magic wand, which 
was, at the instant, to convert li- 
centiousne8» into subordination, 
and, in the name ot Biitishjus- 
to substitute civilization and 
good order, for barbarism and rc- 
vuii } And now. Sir, the amend- 
meut of which nonce has been 
given by the right honourable ba- 
ronet on the IdM motion, bungs 
me to the personal question, as it 
immediately etFects the noble mar- 
quis. I have before said, I con- 
sider this the least impoitant view 
of the subject, because the de- 
struction of the system, not the 
punishment of the man, is, and 
ought to be, our object. The right 
honourable gentlem in seems to 
think otherwise, and if lord Wel- 
lesley can be saved harmless, ^ the 
suffering millions’ of Jiidia (as in 
coniempr he is pleased to terra 
them) may remnn pillaged, op- 
prv'ssed, and subjugated Let us 
then consider, if iii truth and jus- 
tice, the noble marquis can be 
saved harmless. Sir, I am well 
aware how much the brilliancy of 
exploits dazzles and confounds the 
judgment, how much the recol- 
lection of splendid victories achiev- 
ed m a good cause, shuts our eyes 
to future misconduct m a bad one. 
ft isanatuial and irresistible feel- 
ing. The achievements of the no- 
ble marquis in the Mysore war 
against Tippoo, .and the complete 
destruction of French interest in 
India, the coiisequ-ncc of that 
event, entitled him to the highest 
commendations of his country — 
It IS jmpossible to speak in terras 
a )j>ropnate of the peculiar merit 
wl.ijh attended that exploit, not 
only in its success, but in the vigor- 
ous and energetic measures of lord 
Wellesley, which preceded and en- 
sured it. His conduct, on that oc- 
casion, reminds me of the splen- 


did and usefnl qualities attributed 
by Cicero to Pompey, when he 
Wished to prevail on the Roman 
senate to appoint him to a com- 
mand in its na ure something simi- 
Ia» ‘ Labor in negotiis, ioititudo 
lu periculis, indusuia in agendo^ 
celernas in conficiendo, consilium 
in piovidendj ’ Ail these artri- 
butes the noble marquis may justly 
lay claim to, in the war against the 
Indian Mithridates, and it he bad, 
immediately aher thb conquest of 
Mysore, left ludKi, he would have 
merited the nntjuahhed approba- 
tion of hi'^ cnunt'ymen But, Sir, 
aftei reading the papers on your 
table, of his sub'jequent conduct, 
IS theie any impaitia'l man who 
will veniuie to say that his laurels 
remain unfaded, untarnished by 
his subsequent conduct } Highly 
as I lespect the talents of the noble 
marquis, I cannot permit the bril- 
liancy of those talents to shut my 
eyes against the acts of tyranny 
and injustice w^e are now examin- 
ing ? I impute to him no corrupt 
motives; but is that unbounded 
ambition, which permits no ob- 
stacles to the attainment of the 
most unjust ends, no crime ? Is 
such an ambition less fatal to the 
interests and character of a great 
nation than personal avarice ? In- 
satiable as they both are, the effects 
of ambition are more pernicious, 
because moi e extensive and dura- 
ble. With a considerable bias on 
my raind in favour of lord Wel- 
lesley, I feel compelled to pro- 
nounce a verdict of guilty, and 
that against him alone ; for plainly 
manifest is it, that in the whole 
of these momentous proceedings, 
whilst his disregard and contempt 
of the company’s authoiity has 
been avowed and justified by the 
right honourable baronet, he has 
not even condescended to com- 
municate 
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raunicate to his council his inten- 
tions towards Oude, I had nearly 
forgot the justification of the noble 
marquis from the subsequent ap- 
proval by the court of directors. 
How does the right honourable 
baronet construe an approval of the 
tieaty into that of lord Wellesley’s 
conduct ? An honourable director 
(Mr. Grant) has told you, that the 
naked treaty alone came to' them. 
Without one explanation of the 
manner in which it had been ob- 
tained, or the circumstances which 
preceded it. I wonder not they 
should approve a tieaty, which 
(if they gave credit to the bnliiant 
statement of the futnie revenues 
of the ceded provinces by Mr H. 
Wellesley) ptomised so great a 
relief to their embarrassed huances, 
but when they did know all the 
circumstances attending it, did they 
then approve loid Welleslev’s con- 
duct } No, Sir, on the contrary, 
they stood forward, as manfully 
and honourably as they do now, 
to express their repiobation and 
abhorrence of it. On what then 
rests this part of the justification > 
It IS as specious, but as fallacious 
as the rest. I fear, Sii, I have 
neaily exhausted the patience of 
the house 3 indeed I am nearly 
exhausted myself ; but 1 was anx- 
ious fully to state the reasons of 
my vote on a question, which I 
consider most important to the in- 
terests and character of Great Bri- 
tain, which has employed an at- 
tentive consideiatioii of some 
weeks, and to which I have 
brought only an anxious desiie for 
truth. One word, Sir, before I sit 
down, on the subject ofTep^ration 
to the party injured. I wish this 
point had come under the conside- 
ration of the noble lord, and a 
motion had been directed to this ob- 
ject. Reparation to the injured is 


a proof of the sincerity of our 
repentance of the act. I think 
the committee novV sitting, and to 
which I have alluded, is the pro- 
per tribunal to which reference in 
this case aught be made *, but I 
dictate not to the noble lord. Sn, 
I shall de'tain you and the house 
no longer j I am thankful for its 
indulgence, and of which I am 
conscious I have taken an nmea- 
sonable advantage. 

Mr. Henry Wellesley said, 
that It was with the greatest reluc- 
tance that he ventured to obtiude 
himself upon the time of the 
bouse, upon a question 01 such im- 
portance, as that now under lU 
consideration j but, having been 
principally concerned in the execu- 
tion ( f those measi res, 'upon which 
the noble lord’s lesolutions were 
giounded, and having been per- 
sonally alluded to by an hon. gent. 
(Ml Lushingion) who spoke last 
but one pievious to the adjourn- 
ment of this debate, he tiusicd 
that be should be excused if he 
troubled the house wuth ^ vei) few^ 
words. During the seveial dis- 
cussions which had taken pi e 
upon this subject, previou'> to Jie 
last session of Parliament, he lied 
not the honour ot being a member 
of the house, and he therefoie had 
no opportunity of expressing Ins 
sentiments, even upon iliose parts 
of them which lelated peisonally 
to him. It was foi th.at leason, as 
from what fell from the honour- 
able gentleman opposite to him 
(Ml. Lhshington) befoie this de- 
bate was adjourned, that he wai 
anxious to avail himself of this 
occasion t,o state that althongli, 
during his employment in Oude, 
he acted for the most part under 
instiuctions from the supieme go- 
vernment, yet that nothing could 
be further from Ins disposition than 
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to shrink from any responsibility 
which might be supposed to attach 
to him for the share he had in these 
transactions. The honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Liishinglon) ex- 
pressed his surprize that one of his 
firs! acts, immediately after the 
terntorial cession, should have been 
the establishment, in the ceded 
provinces, of a monopoly of salt ; 
and be asked him where he had 
learnt that branch of poli- 

tical economy ? Now, the hon- 
ourable gentleman was mistaken 
as to the j^eriod when that mono- 
poly was intiodnced into the ceded 
provinces, for it was not introduced 
till nearly a year and a half subse- 
quent to the cession, when the 
terntoRal settlement had taken 
place, and when tlie company’s civil 
and judicial system had been com- 
pletely extended over those pro- 
vinces } and, if the honourable 
gentlemen would take the trouble 
to enquire, he would find that a 
monopoly of salt forms one of the 
company’s principal sources of 
revenue in the pi evince of Bengal. 
He could not see therefore, why 
the establishment of such a mono- 
poly, under proper regulations, m 
the ceded provinces of Oude, 
should not be pioportionably pro- 
ductive as a souice of revenue, and 
as little oppre.ssi\e on the inha- 
bitants, as long experience had 
proved it to be in the province of 
Bengal.---After the able and com- 
prehensive speech of his right hon- 
ourable friend opposite to him, 
(Sir John Ansiruther,) he felt that 
pe should tresspass unnecessarily 
Upon the time ot the hoiuc, if he 
attempted to enter, to any great 
extent, into the general question 
before it. He certainly thought, 
(and be was persuaded that he 
spoke the sentiments pf most of the 
^entletpeu present, who were con* 


versant in the affairs of India, 
when he said) that our right of 
control over the affairs of Oude 
was fully established by the pecu- 
liar nature of the intimate con- 
nection subsisting between the 
'East India company and the go- 
vernment of Oude j a connection 
which could not be dissolved with- 
out consequences the most inju- 
rious to both states, and probably 
destructive to the government of 
Oude. Much had been said re- 
specting the interfeience of lord 
Wellesley’s immediate predeces- 
sors in the affairs of Oude; and 
he certainly could not conceive a 
more direct and positive act of 
interference, or one which went 
fuither to establish the dependency 
of Oude upoirthe East India com- 
pany, than that which was exer- 
cised by lord Teignmouth ; when, 
with the assistance of a British 
at my, he deposed vizier All, whose 
elevation to the musnud he had 
before sanctioned, and placed the 
present vizier Saadut Ali in his 
room. In adverting to this trans- 
action, he had no other object 
whatever than to call the attention 
of the house to lord Teignmoqth’s 
opinion, with respect to our rela- 
tions in Oude, whose authority, 
so deservedly respectable upon all 
subjects j elating to India, is sa 
entirely conclusive upon this par- 
ticular point ; and he hoped it 
would be understood, that nothing 
was farther from his intention than 
to impute the slightest blame to 
the noble lord for Ins conduct upoa 
that occasion. On the contrary, 
he thought that, under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, and, 
he believed,' of personal danger, 
lord Teignmouth displayed a de- 
gree of judgment and firmness, 
which was highly creditable to his^ 
character. He also thought that 

kis 
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his decision was founded in strict 
justice } but was it only where 
justice was due to others, that our 
interference was warrantable ? but 
where it was due to ourselves, in 
a case where our security depends 
upon our interference, aie we to 
leniam inactive spectators of the 
ruin of the resources upon which 
that security was to depend ; nor 
could it be maintained, that the 
governoi -general shoulcThave post- 
poned bis interference till that rum 
was accomplished, rather than have 
iiUei posed his authority to prevent 
it ? That It was fast approaching, 
was abundantly proved by the pa- 
pers upon the table j and he would 
ask the house, what must ha\e 
been the condition of those pro- 
vinces, if, in addition to tlie cala- 
mities under which they were suf- 
fering, tliey bad been exposed to 
the evil of becoming the seat of a 
Mahratta war ; and yet, had those 
provinces continued under the di- 
rection of the vizier^ at (he break*- 
ing out of the Main ana w ar, it 
would have been utterly iinpos- 
fible for lord Lake (wdiose loss the 
public and his friends have so iniw h 
reason to deplore) to have achieyed 
that brilliant campaign, foi which, 
among other marks of distinction 
deservedly conferred upon him, he 
received the thanks of the house. 
His army would have found suf- 
ficient employment in restraining 
and jieepmg in check the mutinous 
and disorderly troops of the vizier. 
Had he attempted to advance be- 
yond the frontier, the country 
would have been in open rebellion j 
bis supplies (if, indeed, he could 
have procured any from a country 
in such a condition) would have 
been cut off > he must, therefore, 
have remain^ in Oude upon the 
defensive, and (in addition to the 
«vila of ^ protracted war) from tbo 


inadequacy of his force to cover 
the whole |Of a weak and extensive 
fronliei, he must necessarily have 
left many parts of the countiy 
exposed to the iiruption of the 
Mahratta army. In consequence, 
however, of the introduction of 
the company’s author»ty into those 
provinces, lord Lake was not only 
enabled to draw his supplies from 
them, but to apply the whole of 
his force to the attack of the ene- 
my, and thus he finished, in one 
campaign, a war which might other- 
wise haie been protracted to a pe- 
riod of several years These were 
a part of the advantages 'resulting 
fiom that teiiitonal cession, a de- 
mand for which he maintained 
not only to have been justifiable, 
not only conformable to the s^)i- 
rit of the stipulations contained 
in the treaty of 171)^, but abso- 
lutely necessary to our secuiity. 
The vizier had repeatedly inti- 
mated to the resident, his appre- 
hension of a total failure in the 
resouices of the country, and m 
propoition as it was essential to 
the interests of the company, and 
ot the vizier, that a large Butish 
military force should be jicima- 
nenily sLitumed lu Oude, in the 
same propoition was it necessary, 
that the lesouices by which that 
force was be maintained, should 
be prcbcrved fioni failuie. And, 
consideiing all the circumstance« 
detailed in the papers upon the ta- 
ble, of the 1 ad leal defects of the 
vizier’s system of administration, 
of the mutinous spiiit, and total 
want of discipline pievailing iq his 
army, of the annual progressive 
decline of the revenues and re- 
sources of eveiy description, and 
of the existence of a fonr/idabia 
French establishment, permanent- 
ly stationed upon the most vidne* 
rable par^t of our frontiers here- 
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peated tliat, under such ciraim- 
stances, the governor>general, wbo« 
ever he might be, would not only 
have been unworthy of the frust 
reposed in him, but would have 
been guilty of a criminal neglect 
of liis duty, if he had ndt taken 
effectual means for placing the 
company’s interests in Oude, as 
connected with those of the vizier, 
upon a permanent foundation of 
security. The arrangement, as it 
now stands, has proved equally ad- 
vantageous to both parties. The 
company no longer depends for the 
regular discharge of the subsidy 
upon the precarious realization of 
the revpnues On the other hand, 
the vizier, with a diminished ter- 
ritory, had, in a pecuniary view, 
derived a considerable advantage. 
For, although the districts ceded 
to the company, were rated at a 
crore and thirty-tive lacks of rupees, 
it appeared, upon an examination 
of the account of the aumils of 
the several districts ceded, that not 
more than ninety lacks had ever 
been paid into the viziei’s treasury 
from those districts, amsequently 
he was a gainer of more than fo^ty 
lacks of rupees annually, by the 
new arrangement. Ihe noble lord 
(Folkestone) had staled, in his re- 
solutions, that in puisuing this 
measuie, lord Wellesley was actu- 
ated by motives of ambition and 
aggrandizement. But he positively 
knew that he pursued the whole 
progress of this arrangement with 
a degree of |)ersonal labou?, soli- 
citude, and ^anxiety, almost unpa* 
ralleled, undei a conviction that his 
duty required the steps which he 
took, and that he was acting in a 
most important and urgent case, 
not only for the advantage, but for 
ttie very existence of the interests 
committed to hif cha»*ge. He also 
acted under a conviction, that his 


proceedings were consonant to the 
wishes and intentions of his em- 
ployers' at home ; nor did be re- 
ceive the least intimation, nor even 
a hint, that his measuies in Oude 
weie disapproved by the court of 
directors, until his return to Eng- 
land, in 1806, more than four years 
subsequent to the conclusion of the 
ti eaty. As to the motives imputed 
to him .by the noble lord (Folke- 
stone) he took upon himself to 
assert that in this, as well as in 
every other measure connected with 
his arduous administration, lord 
Wellesley had been actuated by no 
personal motive wivatever, unless, 
indeed, it were that which (although 
so neaily connected with him, he 
trusted he might be permitted to 
say) had distinguished every act of 
his public life, — an anxious and un- 
remitting zeal for the welfare and 
interest of bis country. And he 
would pur It to the house, whe- 
thei, it the reports which had 
reached this coinflU^-y respecting the 
designs of Buonaparte upon our 
possessions in the East Indies, and 
of the pi ogress which he had made 
in the furtherance of those designs, 
beenutlcd to any credit, whether 
this was a time to propose to the 
house to pass a vote of censure 
upon the measures which are best 
calculated to defeat his designs ? 
An honoiMrable director (Mr Grant) 
MHSid, that the system of policy 
pursued by lord Wellesley, during 
ins administration, was likely to 
prove injurious to our interests in 
India, at the present crisis of af- 
fairs. Did the honourable director 
think that our interests would have 
been safer, if the power of Tippoo 
SultaUn were still in existenccj 
with the means which be possess- 
ed from the extent of sea-coast, 
which formed one of the bounda- 
ries of his dominions^ of facilita- 
ting 
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ling the landing of a French army 
in the peninsula ? Did he think 
that our interests .would be safer, 
if the native powers of India were 
free from all connection with the 
British government, some'^of them 
with laige French establishments in 
their service, one of these perma- 
nently stationed upon the most vul- 
nerable pait of our frontier, and 
upon that part of it which* (in the 
course he was supposed to be pur- 
suing) would immediately present 
itself to the enemy? Was it not 
evident that if such were the poli- 
tical state of India, at the piesent 
moment, that the danger which 
was 'supposed to menace it from 
the projects of Buonaparte, would 
be iniinitely more foimidable than 
it now IS ^ And, lastly, he asked, 
if, at the piesent crisis of affairs, 
we derived any security from the 
destruction of the French power 
in India, and from the establish- 
ment of our influence over the 
councils of the native princes, was 
it not solely to be attributed to the 
measures pursued by his noble rela- 
tion during his administration ’ — 
He said, he had only further to 
state, that as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned in the transaction 
before the house, fully impressed 
as he was with a sense of the im- 
portant advantages resulting fiqm it, 
if he thought it possible that the 
resolutions, proposed by the nobh^ 
lord (Folkestone) would be safic- 
tioned by a vote of this house, he 
certainly should deeply lament it. 
But there' was one part of this 
transaction to which he had not yet 
adverted, and to have been con- 
cerned in which could not fail, 
under any circumstances, to afford 
him the highest gratification, and 
that was, that lie should have been 
instrumental to the relief of seve- 
ral millions of people flora the 


most dreadful system of tyranny, 
oppression, and violence, that ever 
prevailed in any part of the world. 

Mr. C. Grant, in explanation, 
said, that the war-with Tippoo was 
one of defence. Here the measures 
were those of aggression. 

Mr, George Johnstone felt 
great difficulty in offering his opi- 
nion upon the conduct of a person, 
who, on some occasions, bad done 
great service to the country, and 
to whose motives he did the am- 
plest justice. He had, at the out- 
set of the noble marquis’s govern- 
ment in India, been one of the 
first to offer his tribute of praise 
to his aplendid actions, and it was 
not till he saw him enter upon 9 
line of policy bad in itself, and 
disapproved of by the company at 
home, that he changed his opinion. 
It should appear from the papery 
on the table, that our frontier was 
in danger, and it was necessary to 
secure it 5 that w^ould be a full jus- 
tification of the noble marquis’a 
conduct } but if, on the other hand, 
it was evident that no further secu- 
rity was necessary, and that bis 
system went only to destroy th^ 
independence of every native pow- 
er in alliance with us, and to in- 
terfere with their internal govern- 
ment, a double portion of censure 
ought to fall on him. In order ta 
shew this to be the case, he would 
consider the subject under fourheads ; 
1. Thp rights of the nabob of Oude 
by treaty j 2. His conduct under 
these stipulations ; 3 The nego- 
tiation which was pursued for th^ 
purpose of procuring the disband- 
ing of his troops j and, 4. The ne-< 
gotiation which compelled him to 
cede the half of his territory ia 
commutation of his-kists. The 
honourable gentleman then enter- 
ed upon a detail of the circum- 
stances that led Saadut Ally to the 
rausnud> 
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musnud, and went through the 
articles of the treaty concluded 
between him and the company, in 
1798, and contended that the dan- 
ger of invasion from Persia, was as 
great at that time as it was at aiif 
future period. From this circunv 
stance he drew the conclusion, 
that as the territory of Oude was 
not seized when the treaty was 
concluded by Sir John Shore, there 
never was a fature^occasion for re- 
sorting to such a measure. And 
what was the reason assigned for 
not seizing it ^ because it would 
ruin our character for justice and 
foibearance over all Hindostan. 
The treaty was concluded, and 
government pronounced it to con- 
tain every thing beneficial and de- 
sirable, and to be fully competent 
to the security of the interests of 
both parties. The nabob was sin- 
cerely attached to, and zealous in, 
the service of the company 5 to 
whom, on a pressing occasion, he 
gave money from his private trea- 
sures, and his family horses for the 
purpose of moun*^ing a regiment. 
We were, therefore, in every sense, 
bound to the stnst observance of 
the treaty j yet what would they 
say; judging fairly and impartially, 
when ten months after, they found 
the fi^pvernor-general determined to 
break through it, to pursue the 
system of wresting the Doab from 
the nabob, interfeiing rn his civil 
government, and disbanding his 
troops. From several letters this 
appeared to be his determination, 
and It was postponed a twelve- 
month by the rroie important af- 
fairs of the Mysore, which were no 
sooner settled than \Ir. Lumsden 
was recalled from Lucknow, and 
colonel Scott was appointed resi- 
dent there Jt w.is then they pro- 
oeedtd with violence to procure 
the dismissal of ihe nabob’s uoops. 


for the purpose of spreading their 
own over his dominions, and tak- 
ing the collection of the revenue, 
as well as the authority of govern- 
ing, out of his hands. He called 
upon the house to consider, in this 
place, the lepresentation made by 
the nabob, (which he read) and, 
he was sure, if they did not feel 
for the cruelty and aggression that 
had been exercised towards him, 
they would be destitute of those 
feelings which a British parliament 
was never yet found to want. Yet, 
to this representation, so humble 
and so expressive of attachment, 
the most harsh and severe answer 
was returned by the governor-ge- 
neral. It made no alteration in his 
plans ; and he went on with them 
in direct violation of the treaty, 
and that in a manner calculated to 
degrade the nabob in the eyes of 
his people. These measures at 
last threatened that the troops of 
the vizier were reduced to the 
amount of ]4^ lacks, and a fur- 
ther practical reduction proposed, 
amounting to 15 lacks, besides the 
troops of that great officer Almas^ 
who was countenanced, by the 
British government, against bis 
own master, amounting to eight 
lacks. This, however, does not 
satisfy the governor, and the next 
step is to take an improbable alarm 
respecting the failure of the re- 
sources, and to demand a cession, 
not only of a part, but of the 
whole dominions of Oude, without 
leaving the sovereign any power 
at all, but remaining merely as a 
pensioner on the company. If any 
thing could equal this outrageous 
proposal, It was the double dealing 
manner in which it was wished to 
be effected, by asking the nabob 
to make an application to have it 
done as a favour to himself, and 
for the beneUt of bis people. , He 
* / resisted 
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resisted It with meekness, but with 
firmness 5 and then came the letter 
accusing him of ingratitude, and 
threatening to send troops to take 
forcible possession of his territory. 
A demand of 38 lack of rupees is 
instantaneously required to be paid. 
This sum had increased from 17> 
in eight months, and he doubted 
that any part of it was due j for, 
from the accounts before the house, 
it appeared that, in former years, 
the expenditure of Oude was less 
than the payments. Thus, in the 
three preceding yeais, the ex- 
penses had been 60, 90, and 80 
lacks, while the payments were 
07, 98, and 92 lacks. Thus pres- 
sed, however, the nabob made an 
offer so fair, that the resident at 
Lucknow wished to conclude a 
treaty with him upon that ground. 
It was a cession of territory to the 
amount of one crore 20 lacks, for 
the payment of the additional 
troops marched in by command of 
marquis Wellesley j but even this 
was rejected by him. Harassed 
at fast by all these means, the na- 
bob only wished to resign the ter- 
ritory of his ancestors to his son, 
and by the most respectful means, 
a petition of right, addressed to 
the governor-general on this sub- 
ject ; but this also was rejected in 
a most harsh, and ciuel manner. 
He doubted much that ever the 
noble marquis would have suc- 
ceeded in his object, had he not 
appointed his brother to beiesidcnt 
at Oude, which appointment, by 
the way, was illegal, as being made 
without the advice or consent of 
the council. To do away the 
levity with which gentlemen were 
too apt to look at the treatment of 
this sovereign, he here read copi- 
ous extracts from the reports of 
the negotiators sent to Lucknow 
by marquis Wellesley, and animad- 


verted, with great severity, on the 
absurd assertion, that the nabob, 
despoiled of one-half of his ter- 
ritory and revenue, was now hap- 
pier and richer than he was before. 
There was something mysterious, 
and concealed too, in the corres- 
pondence of the honourable gen- 
tleman behind him, (Mr. H.Wel- 
lesley) and his brother. The let- 
ters were marked ' private there 
were inclosures that were never 
seen, and it was not till sixty days 
after the changes had taken place, 
that a detail of them was made 
known to the government. He 
had also to remark on the conduct 
of the right honourable gentleman 
himself, who seemed to hw^ve im- 
bibed a harshness in this affair, 
very incongenial with his usual 
meek and mild temper. It was 
not so strange that the lioble mar- 
quis, elated with his successes, and 
governor-general of India, should 
treat an independent sovereign with 
haughtiness j but he could not be 
reconciled to the honourable gen- 
tleman, (Mr. H. Wellesley) ex- 
pressing ^ h*s utmost indignation 
and surprize’ at the conduct of 
the nabob, for a circumstance 
which, in his view, was calculated 
to excite neither surpi ise nor in- 
dignation. It was pitiable to see 
the answer returned by the nabob 
to the letter containing this expres- 
sion, so humiliating not only to 
himself, but to the king of Great 
Britain, the parliament, and coun- 
try, whose names, he was sorry to 
say, had appeared too often in the 
threats productive of these sub- 
missions. The honourable mem- 
ber recapitulated shoitly his pre- 
ceding arguments, and apologised 
for the time he had occupied the 
house, but it was from detail alone 
that this business could be under- 
stood. The pretence for marching 
troops 
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troops into Oude was futile, for 
tliere was not the slightest danger 
to be apprehended from Zemaun 
Shah, although from the days of 
Nadir Shah it had been the gene- 
ral cry in Hindostaii, whenever the 
weather fit for maiching tioops, 
set in, ' the Persian conqueror is 
coming' In 1796 they had pene- 
trated 200 miles into the country 
of the Seiks, but even then they 
were 300 miles fiom the frontier 
of Oude, and the Mahratta states 
lay between them All circum- 
stances continuhig the «;ame, would 
it be nigued, thn the goveinor- 
genefal was entitled to change a 
system wh'ch was appiovcd of by 
tho^ who appointed him > If he 
did so, it must be on a real, and 
not an imaginary necessity. The 
lionourable gentleman who spoke 
last, had asked how w e could have 
carried on the iMahiatta war ^ — 
Woqld to God we had never had 
die power to carry it on, or any 
other so destructive to oui interest 
in India. He contended that the 
nabob was independent, and as to 
the argument^ that ho was bound 
in gratitude to the conijiany, it ap- 
peared to him the same kind of 
gratitude that was due from Prussia 
to Buonaparic, afiei he had taken 
all he had any use for, and left 
that sovei e»gn dependent upon him 
for what he allowed him to retain. 
It was urged that the nabob was 
only independent fiom having 
wrested his dominions fiom the 
Moghul I he w'oiild ask whence 
came the independence of the East 
India company, wdio were nothing 
more than the keepers of his ex- 
chequer, But it was needless to 
argue pn supposition, since he had 
it from the highest legal authority 
in this kingdom, that of the lord 
Chancellor, who had decided that 
nabob of Arcot was an inde- 


pendent sovereign, at a time when 
was not possessed of half so 
good a title to it as the nabob of 
Glide. It was still a more whim- 
sical defence to adduce the evi- 
dence of marquis Cornwallis, who 
had said that such a system de- 
stroyed in India the opinion of the 
justice, moderation, and good faith 
of Gieat Biilain. The opinion of 
lord Teign mouth was also pressed 
as unwairantably into this defence 5 
for the treaty, he concluded, 111 
17.98, vvas an existing proof of the 
diiect opposition he gave to the 
principle. An attempt had also 
been made fiom the 12th article 
ot (he tieaty, lo prove that the 
company had a right to march 
troops into Oude, and take secu- 
rity for any arrear of the kists j 
bat this, he shew^ed, was a fallacy 
vn the present instance, as no ar- 
rears had been' contiacted, and the 
only pretence was arrears due at 
the time the treaty was concluded. 
He had next to consider a little 
the general policy of this system. 
Why were they so anxious to im- 
prove the discipline of the troops 
belonging to the nabob ? These 
troops were the ^ game as all the 
tioops in India, and such as en- 
abled them to make their con- 
quests, and the first thing they 
would have done would have been 
to repel the treatment they had 
met with. The lionourable gen- 
tleman here digressed into a state- 
ment of the customs of the casts 
in India, their impoitance, and the 
general tendency of that kind of 
association. He then turned to the 
assertion that had been made with 
regard to the i^evenues of Oude m 
particular, and shewed from a long 
calculation, that this country, so 
desolated and disgraced, produced 
more revenue in proportion than 
Bengal; which was reckoned the 

most 
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most productive province in the 
possession of the company— Odde 
yielding 57 L IO 5 . per square acre, 
and Bengal only 40/ 10^, The new 
system had introduced the mono- 
poly of salt, but 4 V 01 T 1 the diifer- 
ence of situation between Oude 
and Bengal, it liad been found so 
destuictive and ruinous, that it 'was 
obliged almost immediately to be 
abandoned. The use of spirituous 
liquors, so stiictly forbidden by the 
Mahomedan law, was also intro- 
duced and legalized in Oude. He 
would ask, if any advantage had 
been found to arise from this ? — 
Having, hitherto, considered the 
question without any personal ap- 
plication to the noble marquis, 
he trusted the house would pardon 
his encroaching on them a few mi- 
nutes longer, in making some re- 
marks on It in that point of view. 
The council was designed to deli- 
berate with the governor-general 
on any plans he might form 5 that 
by a previous discussion in detail, 
the nature of the intended measure 
might be ascertained 5 and not only 
that, but for the purpose of having 
on their journals a sufficient ac- 
count of transactions to be trans- 
mitted for the information of the 
government at home. But if, as 
in the case of the noble marquis, 
the governor-general chose to pass 
by this part ot the constitution of 
India, and keep his plans in his 
pocket, he would be relieved from 
the most important check upon his 
conduct. He got rid of forms 
which were thought necessary in 
the case of a cabinet minister at 
home, and were much more neces- 
sary at the distance of ten thou- 
sand miles, where they were the 
only means left for controlling 
the exorbitant power of the head 
of the establishment. The nego- 
tiation was not recorded ull long 


after it was finished ^ so that nei- 
ther the council nor the company, 
for several months, knew any thing 
of the matter. As for the thanks 
voted to the noble marquis, they 
proceeded from igno»"ance, for it 
was imagined that the goveinor- 
general was- d>'ing nothing more 
than securing the company’s reve- 
nues m Oude. But his measures 
did not add either to their security 
or their revenues The Rohillas 
were in the same state as ever, and 
in 1804-5 their revenue was le'>s 
than It was in former years, be- 
cause their charges, winch always 
grew in proportion to their wealth, 
were greater. Tne revenue was 
one crore, 43 lacks ; the charges 
48 lacks, which ^ With 20, as tiie 
expense of a regiment ot cavalry, 
and two of Sepoys, and lett 76 
lacks, the same time the nabob 
was bound to pay them, but he 
had always paid moie, and in the 
preceding year paid 115 lacks, be- 
ing nearly 40 more than was raised 
by the new system. In detailing 
the various measures which he 
thought beneficial to India, he 
gave his warmest praise to the per- 
manent revenue mode, adopted by 
marqnis Cornwallis, which would 
in lime very much meliorate the 
condition of the natives. The sys- 
tem of jurisprudence he considered 
as too complicated to have any 
good effect. As for the meliora- 
tion of Oude, the promise of it 
was forgot the moment they got 
possession of the territory ; not a 
single attenapt had been made to . 
accomplish it in the slightest de- 
gree, and by this means the British 
name and troops were made the 
instruments of oppression, as they 
were employed in collecting the 
revenue and other unpopular acts„ 
which were formerly done by the 
authority of the vizier. They bad 
addett 
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added to the evils of the Indian 
government, the evils, of an Euro- 
pean military system— a system 
which had been it ted at Got uck- 
poie, and had laid wasie that dis- 
trict. Ha\ mg thus taken notice of 
the principal objections against the 
noble maiquis’s government that 
occurred to him, he bad only to 
add, that thinking his motives pure, 
be would not concur in piessing 
this charge any further than cen- 
sure. An impeachment he consi- 
deied as impiopei j and it in his 
power, he would rather correct the 
resolutions, carrying them no iin- 
thei than the opinion of Maiquis 
Cornwallis, that tJie system was clt- 
structive to the cnaiaciei ol justice, 
moderation, and good faith, hither- 
to maintained by the British in In- 
dia. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion might exist between him and 
his friends on the past, he was 
suie they had only one mind as to 
the future. I'liei had nothing to 
say against the eulogies bestowed 
on the noble marqnis, lor his con- 
quests and victoues, iliey only 
begged to have no more victories 
for the future. They wished it to 
be sincerely said, we abjure con- 
quests, and will pursue victories no 
longer. The honourable niember 
concluded, by noticuig what had 
been said on a former night Those, 
that had compired the couit of 
directors to i\^eiity-tour printers, 
ought to rer oik ct that they weie 
the men who put a stop to this 
ruinous system, and sent out 
Marquis Cornwallis to put a termi- 
nation to it. 

Mr. S. R Lushington (mem- 
ber for Rye) was perfectly aware 
of the* djlhculty under which he 
rose to address the house upon this 
important and extensive question. 
If local knowledge, obiaiiied du- 
ring a long residence and service in 


India, should lead him into much 
detail, he should incur the hazard 
of weaiying the patience of the 
House, and if he altogether 
neglected that detail, he might 
saenhee the real merits of the case. 
He should endeavour in deference 
to the feeluigs ot the house, to be 
as concise as possible, at the same 
time noi to abandon the substan- 
tial justice of the question. After 
all ihe declamation the house had 
heaid, then* judgment upon this 
question must be founded upon 
the tieaty made with the nabob of 
Oudeb) Luid Tejgniuouth in 1798 5 
but as that treaty confirmed all 
former ireaiies, not contrary there- 
to, it was necessary to leview the 
piiucipal blipulations of tho^ie trea- 
ties, and the practice ot successive 
goveraors-geneial, as approved by 
lawful authoiuies in this coun- 
tiy. — The honourable memoer 
then took a compieiicnsive view of 
the seveiai treaties from 1/05 j 
shewing the inequality of stipula- 
tions and coiithuons in those instru- 
ments as respected the two con- 
ti acting pai ties, and thence inferring 
the interionty of the nabob He 
then endeavouied to convince, by 
the conduct ot Lord Cornwallis in 
1/07, ugineniing the British 
troops a: the c xpense ot the nabob, 
and on ins Lordship’s mere will, 
without rtiiy appaient or alleged 
iiecesHty, that the superiority of 
the company was acknowledged 
and acted on. 1 his interference he^ 
dlbo shewed bad been approved by 
the diiectors. He lastly proceeded 
to examine the treaty ol Lord 
Tejgn mouth. — The treaty of Sir 
John Shore, now Lord Teignmoutb, 
remained to be considered, and any 
gentleman who had read his lord- 
ship s minute upon this subject, 
could not entertain a doubt that 
lord Teignmoutb knew the sove- 
reign 
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reign power of Oude was vested in 
the company. His lordship had 
stated, that he acted upon this 
conviction when he deposed Vizier 
Aily from the miisnud and placed 
Saadut Ally in that situation 5 and 
certainly this interposition was one 
of those extreme acts of sovereign 
power, which nothing but the 
undoubted possession of that pow- 
er, and an irresistible necessity for 
using it, could justify.— Under 
this correct impression of his pow- 
er, and orbi?' d'ity as governor- 
general, Sir \John Shore deposed 
Vizier Ally, ) and placed Saadut 
Ally on the musnud. The treaty 
formed on that occasion, bound 
the company to defend the domi- 
nions ot Oude against all enemies ; 
and to enable them to pei form this 
engagement in a better manner, 
the former subsidy, of 56,77»f>38, 
was augmented to 76,00,U00. — 
The first part of this tieaty, which 
Mr. Lushmgton would particularly 
notice, was the last} because ihe 
noble lord who had brought for- 
ward these accusations, had put a 
construction on it which, in Mr. 
L.’s judgment was not its correct 
meaning. The words to which 
he alluded were these : ^ The said 
nabob shall possess full authority 
over his household affairs, heredi- 
tary dominions, his troops and his 
subjects.’ These words considered 
apart from the rest of the treaty, 
would release the nabob from all 
connection with the company. If 
the nabob were really to possess 
full authority over his hereditary 
dominions, what became of the 
second aiticle of this treaty, in 
which his highness commits * the 
defence of his dominions, against all 
his enemies,’ to the company ? 
If it were to possess full authority 
over his troops, as they then were 
in number^ what force would then 
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remain to the twelfth article of the 
treaty, in which the nabob engages 
to consult with the company’s go- 
vernment, and in concert with 
them to devise the proper objects of 
reduction in his establishments ? 
If he were to possess full autho- 
rity over his subjects, he might 
employ them as diplomatic agents 
to any foreign power or state, in 
violation of the thirteenth clause of 
this treaty, where the ‘ nabob en- 
gages not to carry on such corres- 
pondence, without the knowledge 
and concurrence of the compa- 
ny.’ -Mr. L would not go more 
fully into the other clauses of the 
treaty, for he had said enough to 
convince the house that this treaty 
must be construed by that rule 
of law and reason which taught 
them, in the interpretation of all 
public covenants, to consider the 
whole of the stipulations connected 
together } not to regard only some 
general expressions that militate, 
under the construction put upon 
them, against the specific and most 
important articles of the covenant. 
For these obvious reasons, Mr. L. 
thought the house would agree 
with him, that the nabob was to 
possess full authority over his house- 
hold affairs, hei editary dominions, 
troops and subjects, as far as 
might be consistent with the spe- 
cific clauses of that treaty —Of 
those clauses, the twelfth was that 
upon which Lord Wellesley was 
first called upon to take any par- 
ticular measures. His lordship 
knew, from all the communications, 
and directions received from tbo 
court of directors, that the reduc- 
tion of the large, useless, and 
expensive military establishment, 
within the Oude dominions, was 
one of their most earnest desires j 
and as the vizier was bound bjr 
treaty to concert with the compa* 
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jiy’s government the proper objects 
of these leductions, Lord Welles- 
ley requiredahe vizier to carry this 
intention into effect. During a 
period of war and menaced invasion, 
when reduction was impracticable, 
the nabob had professed a desire 
that the reform might be made ) 
but when a season ol peace present- 
ed a fit occasion, far from co-opera- 
ting in this reform, he opposed the 
deepest artifices and most obstinate 
delays, until the season of produce 
and collection having arrived, the 
difficulties of this reform were 
greatly aggravated. To fulfil this 
indispensable measure, and, at the 
same time, to piotect the domini- 
ons of Oude from foreign invasion. 
Lord Wellesley introduced an addi- 
tional number of the company’s 
troops into the province 5 and after 
a long struggle on the part of the 
the nabob vizier, and frequent 
mutinies amongst his troops, they 
were reduced from the number of 
65,000 men, to about 45,000 men. 
After a deliberate examination of 
the treaty, and of the papers upon 
this subject, the conviction of Mr. 
Lushington’s mind was this, that 
Lord Wellesley, in the reduction 
of the troops, did too little, and not 
too much. For the foundation of 
this impression he refeired to the 
twelfth article of the treaty, to the 
explanation given of it by Lord 
Teignmouth and the nabob him- 
self, from which it was clear, that 
the nabob’s troops were to be re- 
duced to 35,000 men at least, or 
Still lower if necessary, to secure 
the payments under the treaty. 
Mr. Lushington here read to the 
house the article of the treaty, and 
the explanations of Lord Teign- 
mouth and the vizier, to which he 
alluded,— Teignmonffi's evi- 
dence : ^ I think there was a pro- 
position made for the specific pur- 


pose of reducing the nabob’s mili- 
tary. The nabob was afraid that 
a specific proposition ot that kind 
might excite alarm 5 and on- sonie 
discussion with the former minis- 
ter, Tofassul Hassan Khan, I think 
that article (the twelfth) was sub- 
stituted for the plain article, stipu- 
lating a reduction of the troops, 
and that it was perfectly understood 
the company should interfere for 
the purposes expressed m this^rticle 
so far as might be necessary for 
securing the payment under the 
treaty.— Ft om the valoh v2%ier, 
igth Feb. JSOO. ' Your lordship 
is in every respect desirous that 
the dignity, respectability, and 
outward state, of this government 
should be maintained. For this 
purpose it is necessary that a suit- 
able bodj of troops be maintained 
after my own manner. Accord- 
ingly, in the fiist draft of the 
treaty. Sir John Shore, bart. pro- 
posed thirty-five thousand men, ca- 
valry and infantry.’ — Having thus 
established the ri^it and duty of the 
governor-general to compel this 
reduction of the military, Mr. 
Lushington would not Jong detain 
the house upon the policy of that 
reduction. The noble lord, who 
had brought forward these charges, 
had himself affirmed, that ' the 
nabob’s forces were composed of 
disorderly and irregular troops, un- 
accustomed to the rules of good 
discipline, and disaffected to his 
person.* This admission precludes 
the necessity of referring to the 
body of evidence, upon this sub- 
ject, before the house, attesting 
that these troops w'ere both useless 
and dangerous. It needed neither 
argument nor language, to impress 
upon the house the extent of this 
danger j for it wa,s self-evident, 
that one of the most formidable 
perils to which any state can be 
exposed 
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exposed is^ the disoider and dis- 
affection of its military power. 
And heie Mr. L. reminded the 
house of the expei »ence which the 
British governineni had acquired 
of the &ei vices of Mmilar troops, in 
their early wars against the h'rencli, 
in the Cainatic He had the autho- 
rity of that accurate and ekgaiit 
historian, Orine, for declaring, that 
they y/e\c an obsti action, rather 
than an auxiliary, to that success, 
which, after an arduous struggle ot 
litteen years, finally crowned the 
British arms. The redaction was 
demanded, not less by policy than 
by treaty, and the viziei was bound, 
by the seventh clause, to pay tlie 
expense of the company’s troops 
intiodnced into his country. But 
he failed to make good this pay- 
ment 5 there occuiied an airear of 
twenty-two lacks, and loid Welles- 
ley put into execution the follow- 
ing’ article of the treaty ^ If, 
central y to the sinceie intentions 
and exertions of the said nabob, 
the payment of the kists should 
fall into aiTear, the said nabob 
Saadut Ally Khan, engages and 
promises, that he will men gne 
such security to the company for the 
discharge of the exisung arrears, 
and the future regular payment of 
the kists, as shall be deemed satis- 
factory.’ The only securitv which 
could be deemed satisfactoiy in 
a*caseof this desciipuon was that 
which Lord Cornwallis had sugges- 
ted, and the couit of directo s had 
repeatedly approved, a territoiial 
cession. Lord Wellesley demanded 
this secunty ; .and atiei a lung 
struggle by the vizier to avoid it, 
he at length ceded lo the company 
a territory producing a gro^s leve- 
nUe of 1 , 35 ,(Xi,(X) 0 , ill pavnient 
of a net subsidy ot 76 00,t'(>0 To 
persons who are noi acquainted 
with the enormous civil and mili<« 


tafy expenditure, in collecting the 
revenues under a Mussulman go- 
vernment, this amount of cession, in 
gross revc nne, might appear exorbi- 
tant. It happened however, -that a 
statemeni upon the table of this 
house.casts ci'usideiable light upon 
this quest ion.— From the statement, 
compiled by Mr. G Johnstone, and 
entcied it the end of the minutes 
of evidence on the Oude charge, it 
appears that the gross revenues of 
Oude aiiiAinted to 2,21,70,000. 
From this gioss revenue the vizier 
received into his treasury at Luck- 
now only 96,05,000. After dis- 
charging the company’s subsidy of 
70 , 00 ^ 000 , there lemained a ba- 
lance fiom the whole of bis domi- 
nions of 20 05,000: out of which 
he had to pay great part of his 
Oude civil estabiisiJinent, a laige 
portion of the Haggoory troops, 
repairs of forts, milnary stores, 
public buildings, besides contin- 
gent balances arising from calami- 
ties of season, or extraordinary dis- 
ordei'> in the country. Mr. L. had 
no doubt, that these several items 
would completely absorb this ba- 
lance, and leave the nabob with- 
out the means of defraying any 
additional force, even iioin the 
revenues of all his dominions. — 
By the^ cession of one half of his 
territories, in lieu of evei y possible 
claim on the pan of the company, 
he retained the other half free from 
all incvimbrance, and was therefore, 
pecuniarily, in a better situation 
than he was before he made this 
(csbion Jn confirmation of this 
leasoiiing, Mr. Lushington called 
the ^aitention of the house to the 
evKU'iice of the vizier’s own officer, 
Majoi Ouseley, who bad declared, 
in the piesence of parliament, 
that ^ the nabob is now happy and 
contented, eased of a burden of 
a part of the country, continually 

open 
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open to the Seiks and Mahrattas ; 
his splendor, furniture, and hou'^es, 
in a state infinitely moie inagniti- 
cient than they \^ere belbre , for 
he has more opportunity of know- 
ing what funds he can bestow on 
these things’ Mi. Lushington 
tlien proceeded to make some 
remark'* upon the speech of an 
honouiable member below him 
(Mr Johnstone) who had asserted, 
tliat all the concuiniig eiidence 
before 'the house, couniPiiig the 
disoitler and deca\ of the revenues 
of Oude, IS not founded in truth 5 
and that those revenues are in a 
state of greater prosperity than the 
revenues of Bengal, or even of 
the company’s most feitile dis- 
trict 01 Benares. In illustiation of 
this assertion, the honourable 
member had read a statement, 
carefully prepared, of the number 
of ^square miles in the proviiue of 
Oode, of Bengal, and Beiiaies, and 
comoariiig the revenues ot these 
jseverai districts wnh die number 
ot miles, he discovered that, for 
every square mile in Bengal, that 
there is a revenue of 3‘i/. . ditto. 
Benares, 40/. lOs ; ditto. Oude, 
51/. 105. : that it was theiefore 
quite clear that Oude is in a more 
flourishing state than Bengal or 
Benares. Mr Lushington was per- 
fectly astonished at this statement. 
Did not the honourable member 
know, that cultivation and popu- 
lation wcie the sources of revenue, 
and not the number of barren 
squaie miles ? Great part of Ben* 
gal was occupied by forests and 
jungles. It might with as much 
reason be contended, that Ame- 
rica, having more square miles 
than Great Britain, ought to pro- 
duce more Revenue. If this be the 
sort of knowledge the honourable 
member possessed of India, Mr. 
Lushington was happy that his in- 


formation of its revenue was of a 
very different nature. He would 
not, however, trespass upon the 
|ialience of the house, by enlarg- 
ing more upon this calculation. — 
The same honourable member 
(Mr. Johnstone) who resided for 
some time in India, had also stated, 
that the fear of invasion fiom Ze- 
mann Shah was an annual alarm 5 
and that, afier a paiticular season 
of tlie year, it passed away, and 
was heard no moie of. It might 
be very well foi that honouiable 
member sitting in security in this 
1)011*56, to treat this clanger with 
derision 5 but Mr L. was not 
satisfied to foi m his judgment of 
this peiil upon the piesent indiffe- 
rence of the honourable member’s 
feelings. He chose latlier to refer 
to the opinion of Sii James Craig,^ 
who rommancied a iiontier on that 
occasion . and who that is ac- 
quainted with liie fortitude of that 
otlicei's mind, could believe him 
moie likel) lobe influenced by a 
groundless apprehension than the 
honourable member, Mr, John- 
stone > I'hat gallant officer gave 
it as Ins opinion, at that dangerous 
moment, that an army of 20,000 
men was necessary to repel what 
the honourable member was plea- 
sed to call an idle alarm . and, far 
from thinking Zemaun Shah was 
not likely to complete his expedi- 
tion, he apprehended his army 
might reach the frontier before he 
was in condition to receive him ; 
he feared that, by the celerity of 
his march, Zemaun Shah might 
anticipate our prepaiations.— Mr. 
Lnshington here read Sir James 
Craig’s letters upon this subject 5 
and he begged particular atten- 
tion of the house to the first .sen- 
tence, because it was too descrip- 
tive of the present disgraceful 
condition of this country,— Extract 

of 
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of a letter from Sir James Ciaig, 
K. B. to the governor* general, 
marquis Wellesley, dated 13th 
Oct 179S- ‘ They are qu<rieU 

ing among themselves a* Delhi 
without seeming much to think of 
the danger with whicti they are 
threatened. The Attack is but 
about 400 coss tiom Delhi ; a space 
that may, with the utmost ease, be 
maiched in six weeks, and .that 
without advening at all to the cele- 
rity With which the Shah s aimy in 
reported to move It (and it is no 
very improbable supposition) de- 
spising the Seiks, whose behaviour 
in 1 796 . was no wise such as to 
give him cause to hold them in, 
higli esiiniation, the Shah should 
adopt a bold step, and, leaving a 
coips of troops to keep them in 
awe, he should move on with 
rapidity in the view' of anticipa- 
ting the Mahratta’s at Delhi, he 
may be ihere in 1 time that 1 al- 
most remade to llmik of.’ Such, 
Sir, wait Sir James Craig s opinion 
of the honourable member’s annual 
aJaim. and who that had ever 
read or heard of the murdering 
carnage w'hich attended ihc former 
incursions into Hmdostan, but 
must turn with horror -from the 
recollection. Were the Afghans 
of the present day less ferocious, 
or less accustomed to the woiks of 
blood, than the Persians were at 
the periods alluded to> or, was 
the brother who succeeded Ze- 
maun Shah likely to be more mer- 
ciful than his predecessor? The 
passions of human nature were the 
same m all ages 5 and when the 
government over them was pre- 
cisely of the same description, they 
would be demonstrated by similar 
actions under similar temptations. 
What, Sir, were the temptations 
which the state of Oude held out 


to Zemaun Shah at this period > 

' The house had ihe authoni) of ihe 
n«ibob himself for saying, that m e 
organization of the circar (state) 
which had, for a long periixl of 
time, been very loose and confused, 
was in the last degree ineftective 
aud irregular . ihai ‘ the appi cach- 
ing failure of ihe re&ourcc'i \vas to 
be ascribed to the piecarious reali- 
sation of the revenues, and to ihe 
declining assets of the country 
and (hat ‘ for 24 years past, the 
adminkstralion of affairs in this 
country Ins been in a state of dis- 
oider.’— Did this state of Oude 
offer no temptation to the Afghans 
in iheir threatened expedition - 
The honourable member (Mr. 
Johnstone) bad given it as his opi- 
nion to this l.ouse, that the num^r 
of 40,CKX) Mahrati.i troops com- 
manded by a hrench officer (Per- 
ron,) and having nearly 300 offi- 
ceis under his command, might as 
wed have been called an Engli'»h 
as a French force. Mr Lushing- r 
ton bad never heard a more absurd 
proposition. Had ihat honourable 
ruember, then, yet to leam the 
disposition of a Fienchman’smind ? 
Did he not know that, in every 
clime and country, he w^as bent> 
iipcmlhe destruction cf our pow- 
er and interests 5 and that, such 
was the malignity of his haired, he 
would bury even this happy land 
itself beneath that wave w here he 
now flees from our cannon — It 
had been asserted in a former 
night’s debate (by an honourable 
director, Mr. Grant) that the 
foreign and internal policy of Lord 
Wellesley had been equally errone- 
ous ; that it had destroyed the 
confidence of surrounding states, 
alienated the affections of our na- 
tive subjects, and placed our power 
in greater danger than at the tin^e > 

of 
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of Lord Wellesley’s arrival in India. 
In replying to these extraordinary 
, assertions, Mr L. wished to ask, 
at what period we had enjoyed the 
confidence of sqr rounding states? 
Did we ever possess the confidence 
of Tippcx), or his father Hyder 
Ally? Had the Mahrattas ever 
reposed in security, that we regard- 
ed only our commercial pursuits ^ 
Did Nizam ud Dowlah, at any 
period, feel disposed to trust to us ? 
Was there any thing in the natuie 
of our possession m India calcu- 
lated to conciliate the confidence 
of surrounding states ? Was not 
the whole deiived from conquest ^ 
and was it not clear, that when- 
ever our energy should relax, or 
the union of our power be disturb- 
ed, ^ Nature, rising up, will claim 
her original rights, and destroy an 
unjust usurpation ?’ — As the best 
reply that Mr. Lushington could 
make to the unfounded statement 
of the honourable director, he 
would here briefly explain to the 
house what had been the policy of 
marquis Wellesleys he should 
speak on this subject with a con- 
fidence inspired by local knowledge 
of India, and a particular acquaint- 
ance with his lordship’s principles 
and intention upon his arrival in 
that country, having held the situ- 
ation of private secretary to the 
governor of Foil St. Geoige at that 
period. No man in that house, 
whatever might be his humanity, 
could more anxiously deprecate the 
necessity of calling the array into 
the field, than Lord Wellesley did. 
The humane feelings of his mind 
would, at all times lead him to 
resort to this extremity with the 
most bitter anguish 3 but at this 
period it was particularly to be 
dreaded, in consequence of the 
embarrassed state of our finances. 


He bad, however, no choice 
his lordship saw, with a prophet’s 
eye, the furies of war brooding 
upon the mountains of theBalagaut, 
pregnant with destruction to our 
power, and with misery to the 
unoffending people of the Carnatic. 
To guard against this calamity, 
there was a fancied balance ol the 
powers of Tippoo Sultaun, of the 
Nizam, the Mahiattas, and the 
Company : but there was this re- 
markable circumstance in this ba- 
lanced power, that we were always 
sure to have the most powerful 
member of it against us.— This* 
balance of power was established 
by Lord Cornwallis 3 but there 
was established, at the same time, 
the inevitable causes of its destruc- 
tion. In wresting from Tippoo, 
in the year 1792, one-half oi his 
dominions, we secured the im- 
placable hatred of that prince, and 
every effort of his power and ma- 
lignity to combine for our destruc- 
tion. Ill favouring the establish- 
ment of French officers m the 
soubah of the Deckban, we che- 
rished a hostile force, which 
usurped the government of the 
Nizam, and held the power of that 
slate ready to combine with Tip- 
poo in' subverting every object of 
the triple alliance. — Such was the 
state of India at the time of Lord 
Wellesley’s arrival, Tippoo was 
then meditating at what moment 
he should carry the calamities of 
war into the peaceful vales of the 
Carnatic 5 his hereditary malig- 
nity inflamed him almost beyond 
his own bearing, by the' loss of 
half his dominions, conquered 
from him by Lord Cornwallis, 
There was .a French force con- 
trolling the councils of the Deck- 
han 3 a corps officered by French- 
men^ in the service of Sciadiah, was 
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in possession of the person of the 
Mogul, the imperial city of Delhi, 
and the fortress of Agra } whilst 
!Huonaparte, with a Fiench aimy 
in possession of Egypt, had de- 
clared that India was his ultimate 
object. At this urgent moment 
the wise policy of lord Wellesley 
embraced the inteiests of his coun- 
try in Europe as well as in Asia ; 
and the vital pnnciple which ani- 
mated It was this, —that Biitish In- 
dia should pssist us in lesisting 
the overwhelming domination of 
France. Pursuing this principle 
with undaunted firmness, he sub- 
veited that Fiench influence at 
Hydrabad, vihich we before had 
cherished , and he destroyed the 
power of Tippoo, whose hatred had 
been inflamed bej^ond the hope of 
chancre. He lescued the person 
and the city of the legitimate sove- 
reign of Hindostan fiom the pos- 
session of France, and he drove 
back the Mahiattas to their proper 
boundaries, expelling ail French 
influence from their councils and 
armies. Such have been the most 
prominent measuies of the noble 
lord’s external policy. In contem- 
plating his internal policy, it would 
be found that Ins sagacity had not 
bpen less conspicuoub, or his suc- 
cess less beneticial to his country. 
Lord Wellesley found the company 
under engagements to protect the 
native piinces against all their ene- 
mies, with no security that the ex- 
penses necessary to defray this pio- 
tcction would, in case of emer- 
gency, be available to the company. 
The past history of our transac- 
tions in India demonstrated to him, 
that it was vain to rely on the mu- 
tinous rabble, the uncertain and 
unwilling resources of those princes 
in a period of war. Hence he 
availed himself of every occasion 
to commute the subsidy^ payable 


by those princes, for territorial pos*- 
session, in every practicable in- 
stance; and assuredly there was 
no other bi^sis of strength, confi- 
dence, and peace, to Great Britain 
in India. Before Mr. L. conclud- 
ed, he intreated the house to con- 
sider what had been the condition 
of British India at this exigent mo- 
ment, when the union ot France, 
Russia, and Persia threatened our 
empire with invasion, if the im- 
placable hatred of Tippoo had still 
animated the power of Mysore— 
if the soubah of the Dekhan had 
still been under the controul of a 
French force— if French-Mahratta 
troops bad still hung in defiance 
upon our unprotected frontier — if 
the dominions of Oude had still 
been filled with 65,000 disorderly, 
disaflecied soldiers— and if we had 
still relied, for the support of our 
own army, upon the resources of 
a state in the last stage of weakness 
and decay-‘-Mr Lushiugton could 
not reflect upon the events which 
had removed these mighty dangers, 
without a mind filled with gratitude 
to the noble marquis : a gratitude 
founded on public affection alone 5 
for the only favour he had ever 
souglit from the noble lord was 
peremptorily refused : it was re- 
fused, however, from such public 
motives, that he could not but re- 
spect the principle of the denial. 
The house might, therefore, be as- 
sured, that the opinions which Mr. 
Luslmigton had taken tlie liberty of 
stating to them, were the unfeigned 
feelings of ins mind, and that he 
should be at ail times prepaied to 
avow and to verify them. He 
trusted ' however, that the cloud, 
which had too long obscured the 
great and splendid services of the 
noble lord, would now be dis- 
pelled ; and that a day of justice 
and fetnbutioa would succeed a 

long 
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long night of darkness and igno- 
rance. 

Sir James Hall observed, that 
the charge before the house was 
defective in one very important 
circumsiance which seemed to have 
escaped observation. Loul Wel- 
lesley is charged with having 
greatly injured an individual , bin 
thb individual iias never co nplain- 
ed. Saadut Ah, the nabob of 
Oude, has sent no remonstrance to 
the British government, though 
that measure was suggested to him 
by a person who undeitook to be- 
come his agent, and he rejected the 
proposal in ioto It may, indeed, 
be alleged, that this conduct was 
the result of fear, lord Wellesley 
bepig then in power , but soon af- 
terwards the imrquis came home, 
and the politics of India assu' M 
a new face, the* n ib •'b rori \ i 
been at no loss lb. tus'iidd to uige 
his suit and briiig forward his re- 
monstrance, had he realh thought 
himself injured. But the tuith is, 
if we may trust the evidence' deli- 
vered at :he bar of this house, that 
Saadut. All had no luclina ion to 
complain, nor any c.msc ot com- 
plaint. It IS true, that the terri- 
toryov^'r vvlncb ho seemed to reign 
was greailv curtailed ; its extent 
being reduced, in fv«ct, (cone half, 
and that much against hi> mciina- 
tion af tliemc^nent, bm the cir- 
cumstances of the trail sactmn were 
such as to add gready to hU com- 
ibrt 5 for bein^ relieved from the 
buiden of a he.^vy {nbutc, and 
from thf* expense of mamtainihg a 
gieat army, his nei annual income 
wa- left 'Is gloat, at least, as before, 
being to tlie amoiknt of 1 ,200.(XK)l. 
stealing yeaily, free from all 
charges, and perfectly at 'his own 
disposal — H s political consequence 
may seem to have been impaiiedj 
but h« had, in reality, nothing po- 


litical to lose. So far, therefore, 
from having incurred blame by his 
conduct in Oude, lord Wellesley 
appeared to have a double claim to 
the thanks of his country, by 
achieving the most arduous public 
services, and by, at the same time, 
healing those wounds which great 
political changes and revolutions, 
however beneficial to the public, 
seldom lail to inflict on individuals. 

Lord Castleheagh thought the 
question now befoie the house of 
such impoitance, as to interest the 
feelings of every member. The 
chief object of the resolutions 
moved by a noble lord was to im- 
peach a distinguished character not 
in that house The noble marquis 
who was the object of these reso- 
lutions, had received great honours, 
M^th 'umi his majest), from his 
I and from the court of di- 

rectors, tor the very same conduct 
which It was now wished to make 
the ground of parliamentary cen- 
sure. The noble marquis was 
charged with crimes of no com- 
mon magnitude, he was charged 
with tyianny, breach of treaty, 
and coiitribiuing to throw a stigma 
of repvoai u upon the British cha- 
1 deter. I'hese were charges which 
he believed were entirely unfound- 
ed in tiuth, and incapable of pi oof. 
H' considered the noble marquis 
had a right nosy to expect the de- 
cision of the house. The business 
had alieady been three years under 
discussion. He did not mean, 
however, to say that any unneces- 
sary dgUy had taken place. The 
papers lonnected with the business 
were so voluminous, they required 
a consideraole length of time to be 
g )t in readmes^, and the house 
Could not be called upon to the 
evidence, till ^hey nad had time to 
canvass and examine it. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the 

house 
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hoose seemed to mistake the real 
situation ot the prince of Oude. 
They considered him as completely 
independent of this country. But, 
this was not the fact. He was a 
protected prince, living under the 
protection ot Great Britain. By 
the tieaty concluded by Sir John 
Shore, Gieat Biaain had a right to 
interfere with the internal con- 
cerns ol Oude ; and in all the pro- 
ceedings of marquis Wellesley, 
there was nothing contrary to ex- 
isting stipulations, which had been 
said, respecting increasing the sub- 
sidy paid to this country : but he 
found nothing in this particulaily 
applicable to the noble marquis. 
Since the year 1773 » to the year 
1798, alterations had been made 
seven times in the amount of sub- 
sidy paid by the nabob of Oude. 
In the year 1773 > he paid yearly 
the sum of 300 , 000 / and 111 the 
year 1798, he paid the increased 
yearly sum ot 900,000/. But 
gentlemen would observe, that the 
expence iiicui red by the company 
in detence ot the province, had 
also of late years greatly increased. 
He considered the defence of Oude, 
and of our East India poosnssions, 
as one and the same thing When 
marquis Wellesley arrived in India, 
he wrote the court of directors the 
plan of the conduct he meant to 
follow. This letter lay upon their 
table 3 and if the court had disap- 
proved ot Ins intentions, it would 
have been but justice both to 
themselves and to the noble mar- 
quis, immediately to have sent him 
notice; The miseries winch have 
esristed in our East India settle- 
ments, he considered to have 
sprung in a great measure flora 
pecuniary subsidies, of winch he 
completely disapproved. Territo- 
rial subsidies he considered much 
less oppressive in their e^ect. The 


company had, at the present time 
69,000 men for the defence of 
Bengal, aiid 40,000 in theDoab, or 
on the banks ot the Ganges, for the 
detence of Oude. OujectKais had 
been stated to oun introducing 
troops into Oude, as if contraiy ro 
treaty ; however, the papers before 
the house shewed that it was not 
so. He maintaiued that the nabob 
of Oude was in a better situation 
now than before the late arrange- 
ments. His dominion uas fixed, 
and the subsidy payable to the 
company was ot liable to be in- 
creased by co^ jn^^encies, He con- 
cluded by saying, he thought some 
of the tesohuions moved for by the 
noble lord so much like to truth, 
and some of so fiivolous a nature, 
he should wish to get rid of them, 
not by a negative, but by moving 
the previous question. The last 
resolution, however, he cixisideied 
extremely objectionable, and would 
give It his negative. I 

Mr. Robert Thornton said, 
^ic could not, in all points in this 
question, join speakers on either 
side. He would endeavour to ex- 
press his piivate sentiments upon 
the question, in as few 
possible. When the noble mciiqui* 
went to India, as governor-general, 
the yearly re\erue amounted to 

7.000. 000/ when he left it, the 
revenue amounted to 15 , 000 , 000 /. 
This was doubling the revenue cer- 
tainly, but it was necessary also to 
look to me increase ot debt during 
thelimeof his governorship. When 
he went to India, the debt owing 
by the company amounted to 

10.000. 000/. when he left it the 
debt amounted to 30 , 000 , 000 /. 
This was, he must say, a vast in- 
crease of debt in a few years. As 
to cession of teirifory, m the form 
of subsidy, this he thought just fia- 
ble, or otherwisca according to the 

manner 
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manner in which the ce'^sion was 
made Bat he thought cession of 
territory most unjustitiable, if con- 
trary to the saciedness of tieaty. 
The noble marquis could not, he 
was sorry to say, be conipl'inented 
on his having followed the example 
of our most gracious soveieign, m 
imitating him in noble geneio^ity 
and moderation towards weaker 
powers ; and, however he might 
approve of the war w'lih Tippoo, 
he could not but condemn the con- 
duct of the noble marquis in violat- 
ing the treaty of Oude. It had 
been asserted, that the Mzier was 
frequently drunk, and was incapa- 
ble of taking any proper manage- 
ment j but he would assctrt that 
the noble marquis also had been 
drunk with ambition, and ought to 
t)e checked, however much he 
might admire the extraordinaiy 
talents of the marquis on many 
occasions, in wdnch he deserved 
Commendation. 

On a cry of question, Mr Bid- 
dulpli moved the adjournmeni of^ 
the debate till Friday. Several ob- 
servations weie then made by dif- 
ferent members^ and Mr.Wiiitbrcad 
remarked, that he was sorry to «ee 
the tempei of the House so inimi- 
cal to listening to his hon. friend 
who bad just sat down, as he would 
have thrown great light on the 
transactions of India ; but he was 
determined to oppose the adjourn- 
ment. The Speaker then put the 
motion; nn the division, there were 
37 for, and 196 against the motion. 
On entering the house, we found 
Mr. Sheridan on his legs, stating, 
that he understood, that instead of 
the original debate, a very extraor- 
dinary motion of thanks was to be 
proposed by an hon. friend to the 
marquis Wellesley. The whole 
be had heard in defence of the 
noble marquis^ did not appear to 


him to justify such a measure j ami 
inoie particularly so at tlus period 
of the night, as it woilld occasion 
tlie wliole grounds of the debate to 
be again gone over. 

Loid Milton said, the house 
ought to be cautious how' it gave its 
oen^Jiire or thauks ; it was to be re- 
maikcd, that it w'as considened to 
be the policy of oni government, 
and also that of (he East India 
Co.npany to look to commerce, 
and not to the acquisition of terri- 
toiy , on this giound he would 
give Ivs vote 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was 
astonishetl at the conduct of the 
friends of lord Wellesley, who had 
rested their defence ’^pon the policy 
of the noble marquis, and not upon 
the treaty. 1 he injustice was too 
* 5 trong to forego examination. For 
what was the case? Lord Corn- 
WTiilis had left our possesions in 
India in a flourishing state. The 
noble marquis had, by his conduct, 
destroyed what lord Cornwallis had 
effected, and had left the country 
in the greatest distress s so much 
so, that had some bullion not arriv- 
ed at the same time with his lord- 
ship, when he went ag.ain to re- 
sume the command, there would 
have been no funds for the exigen- 
cies of the state, nor money to pay 
the troops. He contended that we 
had violated the treaty of Oude, as 
by that tieaty we had acknowledg- 
ed the independence of that coun- 
try, and could not, without injus- 
tice, seize upon the teiritory. He 
)^ould go tlie full length of the 
resolution, and the motion ujpon it, 
Eaii Temple defended marquia 
Wellesley fiom the unfounded 
calumnies circulated against him. 
He compared his administration 
with that of marquis Cornwallii> 
and lord Teignmoutb, in order to 
show that they all interfered alike. 
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and considered Oude as dependent 
upon the company He would 
not only vote against the KesoliMion, 
but tor the motion of sir J. An- 
strntiier. 

Mr Morris acknowledged that 
the treat) was violated, but asserted 
it was owing to the failuie f)t the 
nai)ob to pay his kists j he v’ onld 
therefore vote again>»t the Kesoiu- 
tioi.s. 

Lord Folkestone denied that 
evei the nab' »b tailed in his pay- 
ment, and replied to the aiguments 
on that side at considerable length. 

The house then divided, 

For the Resolution - - - 31 


Against it - ------182 

Majority - — 151 


Sir John Anstruther then 
moved, “ That it appears to this 
house that the marquis Wellesley, 
in earr) ing into execution the late 
arrangements in Oude, was actua- 
ted by an ardent zeal for the public- 
service, and by the desire Oi piovid- 
ing more eftectually for the pros- 
perity, the derence, and the safety 
ot the Bntish ternroiies in India.*’ 
On this motion the house divid- 
ed. 

For the resolution - - - 180 


Against it 29 

Majority - - - — — 151 


Thursday, March 31. 

Nabob of Oudr 
L ord Archibald Hamilton 
made his promised mo ion, for 
compensation to be made to the 
Nabob of Oiule for the losses he 
had sustained by the seizure of one- 
half of hi.s territoijes, and the very 
embanassed state of his finances, 
occasioned by the measure of mar- 
quis Wellesley’s government in 
India. The noble lord spoke at 
considerable length, but in so low 
a voice that it could not be heard 
distinctly from the gallery ; but, as 


far as we could collect, it was to 
the following effect : He observ- 
ed, that tile papers laid before the 
huiise, and the lecent debates upon 
the Oude question, relieved him 
from the necessity of trespassing 
again up(>n then patience by farther 
details 5 the hoii&e had, indeed, 
come to a resolution upon this sub- 
ject— final, he would admit, as far 
as concerned the conduct of the 
marquis Wellesley, To this reso- 
lution, as it was the sense of a 
majority of that house, he was 
bound to defer, though he could 
not give hi.s private assent to it. 
That lesolution went to vindicate 
the conduct of the noble marquis, 
u]>on the ground that he was actu- 
ated by an ardent zeal for the public 
ser\ ice, and for the interests of his 
country. But no man had ven- 
tured or could attempt to deny, that 
the Nabob of Oude had been treat- 
eil with a degree of tyranny, oppres- 
sion, ciutlty, and injustice, almost 
without parallel, and which no 
conduct on his part deserved , and 
that he Ind been forcibly depn\^d 
of one half of his teriitory, without 
even die semblance of justite In 
violation of all principle, he wa* 
forced to sign a treaty, in 1801, 
totally different from that in 1798 , 
and was plundered of his property, 
m defiance of every principle of 
national justice. It was, there- 
f )ie, but an act of common equity, 
that the Biitish parliament should 
make some recompence to that 
prince. The directois of the East 
India company themselves having 
perused the documents respecting 
this affair, were so impressed with 
a sense of the suffering'* and oppres- 
sions heaped upon this untoitunat© 
prince, that they had come to a re- 
solutioHr that compensation ought 
to be made to him ; but the propo- 
sition was defeated by the board of 
control^ 
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control, under the influence of the 
Uoble lo*-d opposite (lord Castle- 
reagh) who acted on that occasion 
in violation of the principles of jus- 
tice, and the honour and character 
of the British government. When 
two authorities in the same branch 
of government, like the court of 
directors and the board of controul, 
were at variance upon a point so 
highly interesting to the character 
ot the Britbh government, he 
thought that house was the pioper 
tribunal to decide the quesiion.— 
The noble lord considered this 
transaction as paralleled only by 
the late outiage on Copenhagen. 
He read a variety of extracts from 
the Oude papers, comprehending 
the several treaties fiom 1793 to 
1801 5 and aKo letters from lord 
Wellesley to the resident at Luck- 
now for the time being, and the 
answers of such resident 3 from 
these he argued at length, on the 
impolicy, injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression, practiced against the 
nabob, contrary to the faiih of trea- 
ties which had been approved by 
the East India Companj, and for 
which he thought the nabob enti- 
tled to compensation. The noble 
lord concluded by moling the fol- 
lowing resolutions: '*1. That it 
appears to this house that by the 
treaty concluded in 1798 b\ loid 
Teignmonth (then sir John Shore) 
between Saadut Ali, nabob of 
Oude, and the English East India 
Company, the annual subsidy of 56 
lacks 77>638 rupees, then payable 
by the said nabob to the said East 
India Company, was increased to 
the annual sum of 76 lacks, to be 
paid by monthly kists or instal- 
ments : that the nabob, by the said 
treaty of 1798, agree to exert his 
utmost endeavouis to discharge the 
stipulated kists wltli punctuality, 
Vut it, contrary to (he sincere inten<* 


tions of the said nabob, the pay- 
ment of the kists should fall into 
arrears, the said nabob Saadut Ali 
engages and promises that he will 
then give such security to the com- 
pany for the discharge of the exist- 
ing arrears, and the future regular 
payment of the kists, as shall be 
deemed satisfactory 5 that by the 
said treaty it was also agreed, that 
all transactions between the two 
states, ‘ shall be earned on with 
the greatest cordiality and harmony 
on both sides,’ and the said nabob 
^ shall possess full authority over 
his household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, his troops, and his 
subjects.* 2. That the court of 
directors of the said East India 
company did approve of the said 
treaty of 1798 j and in May, 1799, 
declared it to be ‘ an arrangement 
redounding highly to the honour of 
lord Teignmouth, who negotiated 
it, likely to opeiate to the recipro- 
cal advantage of the company and 
the nabob vizier and that ^ the 
affairs of Oude were thus settled in 
a manner which bids fair to be per- 
manent.* 3. That by a tieaty con- 
cluded in 1801, by the marquis 
Wellesley, then governor general 
of India, the said Saadut Ah cedes 
to the East India company, in perpe- 
tual sovereignty, a portion of his 
tenitoi), amounting in the gross 
yearly revenue (as is stated in tbo 
said treaty) to one crore and 35 
Jacks of rupees, in lieu of the stipu- 
lated subsidy, and agrees to admit 
the troops of the said company to 
be stationed in such parts of bis 
remaining territory as shall appear 
to (heir government most expedient, 
and always to advise with, and act 
in conformity to, the counsel of the 
officers of the said company. 4. 
That the annual revenues of the 
said ceded provinces were estimat- 
ed by Mr. Heniy Wellesley (ibe 

litut. 
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lieut. governor) in the year im- 
mediately succeeding ihe said freaiy 
of 1801, alupwaitlj* ut 1 ciore and 
56 lacks of lupees, tnai a settle- 
ment thereof was made for the 
three )ear3 iv»\i ensuing, at the 
annual revenue of one ciore and 
seven ty-Ui re ticks ior the first, 
one crore and 80 lacks for tne^ se- 
en. d, and one crore and 8S lacks 
foi tilt* iliird (‘udepindelH ot the 
profit derivable frt»ni a monopoly 
of salt e«fim lied at eleven larks); 
and that the said Mi. Henry Wel- 
lesley, lieui. governor, stated that 
^ he lu^d no doubt that the -ettle- 
meiit of he land revenue tor the 
second period of ilireeyvars, would 
not be less than tweoioies of ru- 
pees, and that the * a nui even lu of the 
provinces, when fully cultivated, 
would amount to two crores and 
fifty lacks of rupees,’ which is 
ne.irly double the amount of sub- 
sidy payable by the nabob under 
the former treaty, of 1798 5, 

That the said nabob Saadut Ali did 
positively and repeatedly reject and 
resist the said cession tieaty of 
1801, during a nogociation pro- 
tracted for many months j and ihat 
it was not till a declaration was 
made to him, in the most explicit 
terms, that in case of Jns lefusal it 
was the resolution of the British 
government to assume the entire 
civil and military government of 
the province of Oude, that Ins as- 
sent was obtained. 6. Tlnit the 
British government in India are 
bound in honour, in jusiice, and 
policy, to reconsider and revise the 
above-mentioned treaty ot 1801, 
in Older to ascertain whether it 
will not admit of sm h modification 
as may ultimatel} prove mou satis- 
factory to the nabob of Oude, and 
at the same tune be productive of 
reciprocal advantage to his highness 
and the company. 


Mr R. Dundas said, that he 
was surprised that the house should 
now he called upon to discuss the 
saipe question which had been al- 
ready decided on, by a resolution/ 
in which the last re-olution of the 
noble lord was not only negatived/ 
but on winch ihe house pronoun-* 
cedan opinion, approving of lord 
Wellesley’s administration. He 
should, ihereioie, do little more 
than refei the noble loid to that 
decision, convinced, that were he 
now to go over again the arguments 
foimcrly adduced, he should bo 
trespassing unnecessarily upon the 
time and paiiei.ee of ihe house. 
Were the House of Commons 
now to agree to the noble lord’s 
resolutions, they would contradict 
their own decision. The noble 
loiddid not shew, in any part of 
his ‘-peech, how this inconsistency 
could be avoided. The noble lord 
had not stated to the house how he 
intended that the nabob should be 
indemnified. If he meant that 
the territory which had been taken 
from him should be restored, he 
would find it vi'iy difficult to trans- 
fer ihe people of India from the 
government of the East India com* 
pany to that of their old masters. 
This could not be done, he w^as 
sure, wuiiout exciting much dis- 
content, and, perhaps, not wiihout 
considerable resistance on their 
pail. If ihe noble lord meant that 
the componsation should be made 
in the form of subsidy, he ought to 
have stated the mode of doing it, 
and to have shewn hims-df pre- 
pared to solve all the difficulties 
which must present ihemselves to 
every one as to the manner of 
giving effect to hi^ resomtion. The 
noble lord had not gone into any 
detail to piove that the nabob had 
been called upon to contribute more 
than he was bound to do by the 

treaty 
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treaty of 1798 5 but, he was ready 
to contend, that the nabob had not 
b^en obliged to contribute more 
than under that treaty he would 
have been bound to do, when the 
number of troops employed upon 
his frontier was taken into consi- 
deration. Upon these grounds, 
therefore, he should feel it his duty 
to move the pievious question upon 
all the resolutions but the last, 
which called for a revision of a 
treaty that had the sanction of the 
Commissioners lor the Adairs of 
India, and this he was pvepaied to 
meet with a direct negative. 

Mr. H. Martin took a view 
of tlie state of the parties in 1801, 
and of the circumstances which 
led to the treaty. He contended, 
that there was not the smallest 
ground at that time for the inter- 
ference of the governor-general in 
the affairb of the nabob, who bad 
religioasly observed all the stipu- 
lations of the treaty concluded in 
by sir John Shore. lie ex- 
pected, at least, that some necessity 
for the violation of this treaty 
would have been attempted to be 
established 5 but no such attempt 
had been made, and it appealed to 
be infiinged merely to give elfect 
to a svstem of aggrandizement 
which lord Wellesley had adopted, 
and was detei mined at all events 
to pursue. The kists weic not 
even in arrear, and the company 
had ^derived all the advantage from 
the treaty of 179b that ever was 
e.Kpected from it. It was said, 
indeed, that by this ti-eaty the 
nabob would have contributed as 
much as he did at present. But, 
in answer to this he stated, that 
the company were obliged to keep 
up a force of not less than 1 1, and 
not more than 13,000 troops for 
75 lacks of rupees, to be paid by the 
nabob j and till the subsidy was 
to he paid, which it never 


was, we certainly bad no right 
whatever to seize upon his terri- 
tory. We were called upon to 
consult the feelings of the natives 
of India, but we ought also to con- 
sider what must have been their 
feelings on seeing a solemn treaty 
so unnecessarily and wantonly 
violated. And when it was stated, 
that the country was in such a state 
of disorder, that all sorts of ciimes 
were committed with impunity, il 
ought also to be shewn, that the 
security of the British government 
ill India was endangered by these 
disorders. He concluded by de- 
claiing his intention to support the 
resolutions of his noble friend. 

Mr. R. Thornton lamented to 
see so thin an attendance upon a 
discussion so interesting to the na- 
tional character. He thought the 
house on a former night bad be- 
haved worse even than lord Wel- 
lesley himself, in the manner in 
which they had got rid of the 
charges brought against him. He 
was not fond of renewed debates 
upon the same question, but he 
thought there were better grounds 
for renewing the debate on the pre- 
sent question, than on many others, 
though he did not flatter himself 
that the lesult would be different 
from what it had been. The treaty 
which was now under discussion, 
he declared, did not deserve that 
name, for to a treaty the assent of 
two pal ties was requisite, and the 
nabob certainly never had volun- 
tarily given his assent to that of 
1801. It w'as alleged, that it 
would be difficult tov rescind the 
treaty, but nothing should ever be 
considered as difficult which was 
right, and if we had any regard to 
justice or national character, cer- 
tainly some compeusatiorv ought to 
be granted to the nabob for the 
wrong he had sustained, however 
difficult it might be to find out the 
proper 
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ptbper mode of compensation. 
The treaty was said to have origi- 
nated in friendship, but if it began 
in friendship it ended in cruelty and 
injustice. The noble marquis 
seemed to have carried a sample of 
French fraternization to India. 
This treaty was really a soit of 
Galilean hug, in which the noble 
marquis had squeezed the nabob to 
death. One might as well call a 
robbery committed by a footpad on 
a tiaveller on Hounslow-Heath, a 
deaty ! If the tyiant who had de- 
solated Europe should evei reach 
our East India possessions, and 
find the heads of the people alien- 
ated from us, and our name con- 
nected with injustice and oppres- 
sion, he called upon the house to 
reflect what an advantage he would 
have over us. When Trajan put 
aswoid into the hands of the pre- 
fect of the Pretorlan Band^, he 
made use of these words, ^ as 
long as I govern well, use u in my 
support, it I govern ill, use it 
against me ” So it was with the 
people of India j if we governed 
them with justice and moderation 
we may expect their support, but 
if we oppress and tyrannize over 
them we must expect revolt and 
resistance. Thehon gentleman de- 
nied that the tieaty had ever been 
approved of by the court of direc- 
tois, for it was one of their grounds 
of complaint, that the treaty had 
never been submitted to the court. 
All that he individually ever did 
was to put his name to a letter, in 
which pleasure was expressed that 
the treaty had given satisfaction; 
but at that time he was quite igno- 
rant of the ciicumstances under 
which it was concluded. 

Mr. Howorth. — Sir, I am not 
accustomed to address this house, 
or to speak in public, and therefore 
I should do it with great embar- 
rassment at any time, but particu- 


larly now, when many gentlemen 
are calling for the question, and 
seem to wish to put an end to th® 
debate. I shall, therefore, con- 
tract the little I intended to say on 
this occasion, and yield as soon and 
as much as 1 can, to the impati- 
ence of the house. Even that 
little IS exposed to so many discou- 
ragements, that I should probably 
have confined myself to voting on 
the question, if my long residence 
in India had not furnished me with 
information, which I hope will be 
thought to dfeserve some altentioiu 
— I am not surprised that the hon. 
President of the Board of Control 
should have shewn a vigorous dis- 
inclination to any further discussion 
of the subject. 1 have no doubt 
that, if the whole of the transac- 
tions in Oude were to be buried in 
oblivion, it would afford peculiar 
satisfaction to the friends of the 
noble marquis. Sir, we must look 
to the exhausted state of the trea- 
sury in Calcutta for the .secret 
spring and first movement of his 
loidshipiii Oude. Beggary begot 
necessity, and necessity created the 
measure of quartering a great part 
of the Bengal ai my on the country* 
or providing for it at the expense 
of the nabob. Want of money* 
and no other, was the true cause 
of this and every other injustice 
done to the nabob. All manner 
of pretences have been set up ia 
defence of these measures, except 
the true one. Distress drove you' 
into these courses, and who was 
the author of the distress ? Who, 
but the noble marquis himself? 
Extravagance produces violence, and 
then you defend the violence by 
the extravagance. When political 
necessity was pleaded, I did expect 
that reasons of an over-ruling na«* 
ture, some imminent danger, some 
inktaut cause of apprehension, ad- 
mitting 
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mitting of no debase, would have 
been stated to palliate at least, it 
not to justify the atrocious cruelty, 
the iiijusnce, and the uidigniiies 
moregalhng than injustice with 
which the nab* b of Onde, as well 
as many other Indian princes, have 
been treated Instead of such a 
case made out, or even alleged, 
what has the President of the 
Board of Controul advanced? 
Why, first he glanced at the srp- 
position of an imasion of Oude 
by Zemaun Shah, and, ui gl in'.ing 
at it only, I confess he has shewn 
his disci etion. Why, sir, at the 
very period allotted lo this pie- 
tended invasion, Zemaun Shah 
was in his grave. Loid Wellesley 
in his letter of Jan I, 1«02, says 
to the directors, ‘ the danger of 
invasion from Candahar is entirely 
removed by the destruction of the 
power of Zemaun Shah, and by 
the actual state ot his dominions , 
while our north-western fiontier 
has been considerably strengthened 
by the recent arrangements effected 
in Glide.’ The arrangements al- 
.luded to consisted of nothing but 
th exaction of money and tenitory 
from the nabob, contraiy to the 
most solemn tieaiies, and in viola- 
lation not only of every principle 
of good faith but of common hu- 
manity ; and for what purpose > 
To proaJe against a danger which 
was entirely lemoved, if ever it 
existed. But the hon. president 
says, ‘ the French weie iii Alex- 
andria / and this v^ as another ne- 
cessity for taxing the nabob of 
Oude. My conviction is, that, if 
they had remained in undisturbed 
possession of Alexandria to the 
present day, they could not have 
invaded India fiom that quarter, 
nor (ltd they ever intend 't. They 
had no oi transports in the 
Bed Sea, nor bad they the means 


or materials for building ships there, 
or lo fi"! proviuons or even fiesh 
watei at .sue/ equal to so great an 
embar! itioii, and so long a voyage, 
of winch iiie navignti<;n for a fleet 
from bi *7 lu the fndinu sea is per^ 
haps the most dithv ult and danger- 
ous in the woijd And even tb3n, 
unless the Fiench could obtain a 
naval snpermiiiy in the Indian 
seas^ how could they pc>ssibly get 
to fnilia from Eg t pt ^ The hon pre- 
sideni ecnib avoise to fniihei dis- 
cussion on the piofe^t principle of 
lord Weik sley’s coiichict Perhaps 
he will have no objection to an- 
swer a few questions upon the ef- 
fect ot it What has been gained 
by these acts ot injustice and op- 
pression ? Look at the usult of 
all these trauds and cruelties, which 
are called policy ; see into what 
a situation they have brought you 
at last. Have you ex^ nded jour 
dominions ^ Yes, in violation of 
the resolutions of this house, con- 
firmed and made law by two acts 
of paihamcnt. You have a fron- 
tier, which you car not defend', and 
you have alienated the affections 
of the native powers, who wan 
only for an opportunity to nv ke 
you feel their hatn^d, and 1 am 
afraid that issue will be tiicd at no 
very distant peiiod. In the mean 
time, whnt profit have you derived 
from th'S boasted inciease of your 
dominions? Your establishments 
have grown much faster than even 
your teiriiory ; with all jonr im- 
mense acquisitions with all your 
subsidiaiy tieatics^ with the My- 
soie, the Deccan, the Caiuatic, and 
Oude, with tom kingdoms added 
to your possessions, your annual 
expenses exceed your revenues by 
two nniii<aj3 and a half. Not a 
rupee in jour treasury at Calcutta, 
at Fort St. George, or Bombay} 
in general circulation, nothing but 
pafer. 
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pape*, ?n] thus sif; have all those 
extortions, which are termed po- 
licy, ended in your own beggary. 

I state the general effect of the 
policy I allude to, as embracing all 
India. Tlie treatment of the na- 
bob of Oude is a sample of that 
pokey, and a striking example of 
its effect. — But perhaps it may be 
said, that this commercial sove- 
reign, the India company, though 
not very wise or fortunate in the 
exercise of their sovereignty, have 
been prudent and successful in their 
character of merchants? In an 
evil hour for themselves, they de- 
parted from the only occupation it 
was possible for them to under- 
stand. Look at their situation in 
Leaden hall Street. There you 
see them overwhelmed with debts, 
and in arrear to government even 
for the duties on their teas, the only 
article they can sell j loaded with 
enormous establishments, which it 
is impossible for them to defray 
otherwise than by running more 
and more into debt, and with a 
multitude of other demands upon 
them, active and growing eveiy 
day, and against which they have 
nothing to set up but an accumu- 
lation of dead or dormant property, 
locked up and lotting in their ware- 
houses for want of a sale 5 which 
does not however prevent their 
constantly taking up more and 
more ships at an intolerable ex- 
pense of freight and charges, to 
bring home more cargoes of the 
same quality, and to take away all 
chance or even the possibility of 
selling what they have already in 
England. Add to all this, that 
every shilling of their capital is 
gone. And will this house never 
ask, by whose fraud or misconduct, 
by whose treachery or whose folly, 
all this mass of mischief has accu- 
mulated? Have we been taken 
by surprise ? Have 4he India com- 


pany till very lately been quite un- 
aware of iheii situation ? Has no 
warning voice been heard in this 
house ? Have no powerful appeals 
been made to the public rn wri- 
ting on tbrs subject ? Yes, Sir, 
some of the worthy directors have 
now and then gently hinted at the 
mismanagement of their govern- 
ments, and at the misconduct of 
their servants in India, over whom 
they had no control. But these 
intimations were rare and feeble, 
in comparison with the information 
given us by an hon. fi iend of mine 
(Sir Philip Francis) who is no lon- 
ger a member of this house. 
From year to year, as the mischiefs 
increased, his speeches kept pace 
with them. From year to \ear, 1 
might almost say from dj^y to day, 
his talents and his industry were 
employed in exposing the fatal 
folly of that destructive system, 
which has been adopted by your 
government in India, and encou- 
raged and protected in England, 
and the ruinous consequences which 
would result from it. His per- 
formance of this invidious duty 
was not confined to his speeches 
here. His writings, addressed to 
the public, predicted every thing 
that has happened j writings, sir, 
as remarkable for the clearness, the 
purity, and precision of their style, 
as they are for the comprehensive 
knowledge they contain of the 
subjects on which they treated 3 
and I believe, Sir, it would bd as 
difficult to find a person, who has 
displayed in your Indian affairs 
more ability, more perseverance, 
and more integrity, as it would be^ 
to find another instance of a man, 
who has deserved more of his 
country, and whose merits have 
been so ill rewarded, as those of the 
hon. gent. I allude (to. — Now, 
Sir, on 9 full coasidemtion of the 
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injustice winch hat> marked the 
conduct of the noble lord in Ouvle, 
the harshncs wnli which the nabob 
has been tieatecij and the ciuel 
circumstances of gallsivj;: aggiavi- 
tion with which it has been ac- 
companied, and above ail. Sir, on 
the effect winch it has produced in 
the minds of the naiive powtus 
in India, I feel entuelv dispo-od to 
agiee with ihe noble lord who has 
brought forward this motion, for 
every • icpai at ion or lestitution 
which th'» ciicMinstaaee of the 
case wid admit of — The seruiity 
of the British dominion in India 
depends gieatly on < pmion, and 
therefore 1 shall be ready to support 
this and every other measure, that 
may tend to retrieve the national 
character m thee)es cd the natives. 

The question was then loudly 
called tor, and ndivibion t(»ok place. 
For rlie hist resolution 20 ; for the 
prcviois question 80; majority 
()Os — 'sti angers were not leadmit- 
ted oetore the adiouinment The 
pievious question was cciried up >a 
all the other lesukuious bm the last, 
which was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

Friday, March 11. 
nomination of a selecx com- 

MITEE. 

EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 

Mr, Dundas, pu’iumt to no- 
tice, rose to move tor the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the piesent st Ue ol the 
affairs of the East India C(m»,)anv', 
and m doing thi>> it would out be 
necessary for him (o nespjy, much 
upon the ■ me of the House. It 
would be recollected, that towaids 
the close of the last session the 
House had come to a resolntioii 
that at an early period ot the pre- 
St nt session it would tike into its 
coiisKieiatioii ihw vai ous luviian 
accounts, which had been laid up- 


on the table. It would also 
be recollected, ihat an expectation 
was entertained, that the affairs of 
the India «'ompany would in 
such a state as to enable them to 
meet the commercial dehcit in the 
pro'ient instance. The House 
would likewise recollect, that there 
was a considt^rable deficit in the 
tesritonal revenue in India, by 
which it fell short of the cha ges 
and expcndituie to be defrayed 
out of the same These several 
cousideiaMons would prove to the 
House the expediency of the mea- 
sure he meant to propose. He 
had, however, to state, that the 
same causes which produced the 
deficit last year, would not operate 
to any considerable extent in the 
piesenr yeai. It appeared to him, 
therefore, the most proper coin se to 
move ^or thi inpointmcnl of a com- 
mittee, to inijuire into the causes 
of the deficit, and the circum- 
stances which led to it, and also to 
investigate the nature and extent of 
that deficit, for the pirpcse of stat- 
ing (heir opinion thereon to the 
Hoii e, and what measures they 
might recommend to prevent the 
recurrence ot such a circum- 
stance in futuie He had ho|»od 
that, previous to this motion, he 
should have reccMved the accounts 
which w^ere to have been d'awn 
up on the arrival of the noble lord 
(Minto) who had gone out as 
gov ernoi -general lasi^ - ar. But in 
this expectation he had cn di'-.ap- 
pointed, no advices having been 
received, by which these accounts 
could be conveyed. There was 
reason, however, to expect the 
anivalof these advices at an eaily 
pciiod, and, at all events, the 
accounts upon the table since last 
jeai, and other docuiiKuKs that 
would be produced, W'oukl enable 
the coumiiitee to inquire into the 
causes 
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causes and extent of the deficit, take up more of the time of the 
and to report upcm the means of houbc and should therefore move, 
meeting tha rdeficit, and of redu- ‘‘ That a select committee be ap- 
ciug the India debt, as low as it may pointed to inquire into the present 
be possible to bung n Qiear^ hear ) state of the afiairs of the East India 
He was peisuaded that the suhj( cts company, and to report their obser- 
coald not be gone into, as' much ^ at ions iheieon to the House.** 
in detail as would be necessary On llie question being put, 
lor a thoiough ujvesiigarion of Mi.Ckeevey did not mean to 
the question, in any other mode give any opposition to the motion j 
as in a committee. In the vear on the contrary, it should have his 
1805 , a committee had been ap- sanguine support, and he 

pointed to investigate the joint washap[ ^’,lhatatlengththepiac- 
accounls of the coinpaii) and pub- holding out a flattering 

lie, and oeitain rules were then prc)'.i)ect in stating the aflairs ot 


adopted for this puiiio^se. but the 
matter had not been brought a» 
saiisfactoiily to a cln^e as could 
have been ue-.ned, or might h,ne 
been elfected by a committee in- 
quiring generally into the atlair- of 
the company. The act of l/QS 
establnhed certain lules for the 
payment of the king’b foices m 
India, but from the complicated 
natuie of these lules, tt had been 
found impossible to bi ing the ac- 
count to any setijem(mt, tind cei- 
taiiily the legiilations weie such 
as to rendei an annual acc'oant 
scared) piactuMble He should 
hope, tlu retore, Uial thecommntee 
which he piopobod to move lor, 
in directing their attention to this 
among‘'tThe o-her bianclics ot the 
questuai, would device >ome means 
of adjusting the n ode ot payment 
which would lender an cUini..il ^ct- 
th merit (<f ihe ai ccuut pi^irticable. 
He had wmrded tiis moiion m s. ch 
a manner is tvi leave the comnnUee 
at lioeny to use then* disc'retion in 
exienciirg inve^igahon lo 

every paitof the subject, so tt'at 
the public might have ihe vUis- 
factioii of contemplating in ilnt 
repoit, a full staioimnt of ihe 
aflans of the comp i ) As he 
was not aware of any object ton 
that CtHild be ni ide to his m<jtion, 
he did not think it necessiry to 


ihc compctiiy had been departed 
tiom, a •'ystein, the wdioleot which 
had been founded in delusion. 
But he had not learned, from what 
had lallen fioni the right hon. 
giiitleinao, that the piesenl inquiiy 
was to be similar to that which bad 
taken place in the yeai 17 S 2 t 
and he was therefore desirous of 
being informed, whetlier it was 
the nitenlion that thccncumstaiices 
ot the terntoiial levenne were to 
form any pnriot the inquiry. 

Mr Dundvs wished to be dis- 
tinctly understood, as meaning that 
every part of the territorial levenue 
and political relations of the East 
India company, was to be the sub- 
ject of investigation by the com- 
mittee. But he should hope, and 
he w ished that too to be clearly 
understood, that the committee 
would net ihink it necessary or ex- 
pedient to inquiie how fai the af- 
fans of the company might have 
been heretofore well or ill admi- 
nistered. 

The motion was then put and 
agieed to, and. the following gen- 
tlemen appointed as the select 
committee, consisting of twenty- 
one Members : 

Lord Viscount Castlereagh; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; Mr.Oen- 
villc; Mr Wilbertorce ; Mi Wal- 
Uetj Mr. JohnatouejMi Creevev; 

Mk 
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Mr. Grant; Mr. Milnes; Mr. 
Patti8on; Mr, N. Vansittart Mr. 
Tierney ; Sir John An^truther; 
Sir Robert Pcele , Mu Fiuhugh 
Mr. S. Bourne ; Sir Arihcr Wei* 
lesley ; Lord Morpeth ; Mr. Hob- 
housc; Mr. Vanderhayden. 

Tuesday, April 26 . 

Mr. Grant presented a petition 
from the East India company, 
stating the various expenses 
the company had been obliged 
to incur from the vaiious wars 
that took place in India, and the 
losses they sustained in direct con- 
sequence of the stoppage of mar- 
kets in Europe, and praying that 
the 1 ,200, OCX)/, due to the company 
by government, might be paid 
them, and that a further sum 
might be advanced by way of loan, 
making in all 2,400,000/. The 
petition was received, and read by 
the clerk. 

Mr. Grant then said, that as 
the affairs of the company were 
alieady under the consideration of 
a Committee of that House, which 
was then employed in investigating 
them, he would move that the 
petition be referred to the said 
Committee. 

Mr. Taylor said, this was a 
subject on which it was fit that the 
House should make the most mi- 
nute enquiry. Tor upwards of 
twerity yeans, the affairs of the In- 
dia company were said to be in a 
most flourishing state j and where 
now was the result of all this 
eighty boasting ? As this was a 
subject of great importance, being 
no hss than a demand made upon 
that House for money, he thought 
it ought not to be referred to a 
committee, whose business only 
was to make an enquiry into the 
affdirsof thecompany. That thepe* 


tition should be submitted to a dis- 
tinct committee, and notice should 
previously be given of the mo- 
tion for so referring it. He would 
not now enter into any discussion 
on the question itself : but when 
an endeavour was made to seduce 
the House into a belief that relief 
ough: to be granted to the East 
India company, no step should be 
taken on the subject in so thin a 
iToiise. Not one-third of the 
House was yet acquainted with the 
business. By sending the petition 
immediately to that committee up 
stairs, the House would sanction 
the idea, that the prayer of it 
ought to be granted. For his own 
part, he never would suffer one 
shilling of the money of his con- 
stituents to be given to this com- 
pany. He would now re-state 
what he had often asserted before, 
that the company was a monopoly 
which ought not to be permitted 
to exist any longer than until the 
expiration of their charter. Thi^ 
monopoly was a complete draw- 
back on every advantage said to 
be enjoyed from our dominion in 
India. The Ameiicans had al- 
ready taken away half the trade 
to that country which ought to be 
open to all the subjects of great 
Britain. And he now thought it 
was a duty incumbent on his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, to give notice 
within the time prescribed by the 
act of Parliament, that the charter 
of the company should not be re- 
newed : and in the mean time he 
wished the attention of Parliament 
might be turned to the whole of 
the affairs of India. 

Mr.CREEVEY thought the House 
was under obligations to his ho- 
nourable friend, for the manner 
in which he brought this subject 
forward. Being a member of tbt 
committet 
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committee for enquiring into the 
atFairs of the India company, he 
had an opportunity of seeing docu- 
ments which enabled him to foim 
an opinion, that the company would 
iievci be able to pay the loan 
they were now calling on Parlia- 
ment to giant There was a defi- 
cit in the present year's account, 
of no less than three millions : 
and what reason was there to sup- 
jxise that the comp my would not 
comfe next year and call foranoliier 
loan ^ If the mouev they called 
foi now was granted, it be 
considered as a gift, and not as a 
loan. It therefore W'as necesu.uy 
immediately to consider whether 
the monopoly ought to be renewed 
The company was now carrying 
on a tiade wiinoui any surplus -e- 
venue, by borrowing money at a 
high inteiest. Their i.ade w^as 
daily deci easing, and since the 
Ameucans had become thiir nViiK 
in it, some means should re- 
vised to slop this AaieiiCcui tiad'\ 
in order that it might be transfen ed 
to Bi iMsh subjects With m annual 
loss in trade, the company were 
obl.ged to borrow money nnnuaily 
to ^.ay the dividends lo the holders 
of stock ; Therefo e, until the 
monopoly was entuely pat an end 
to, there ought to be a lin-untiop 
of stork, and a stop put lo iho 
paymeui of dividends uiJe.^ ilie 
same could be paid oat of ihc pro- 
fits. 

Sir'JoHN Newport cousic-'red 
th- Sam now dema ued .'■* no- 
thing less than a girt , ,and as I.e- 
land must b^ obliged 'o cuntiibnu 
apart it, he s«iuldiu\vl’ his 
claim on belia^^ of .reland, m a 
revision of the act, uv ' tch lic- 
IcUid gave up lici rigin an^ prrt 
of the trade to Lin a, in (> der ihat 
she might icceiye lemuia ra>ton for 
Jier losses, in consequence of thin 


monopoly. This was the opinion 
of all the commercial bodies in 
Iieland, who felt that if they con- 
tiibuted an) thing towards reliev- 
ing the India company, they ought 
to li ive a share in the trade. 

Mr. Grant dcclaied that he had 
no wisl* to take tliC House by sur- 
pri'^e, or to pass ) measure of iiii» 
poitanct in athin House: buthecon- 
ceived that innv of 1 1 observations 
just made, 1 d a tci. deucy to preju- 
dice the (ompnhv Ml the eyes of 
the public, a d thnefore he would 
make a shoit ^eplv' 'o them "With 
lespM't to die iraH^' >t the Ameri- 
can' lo In lu, the public laboured 
ur>(jL r a gi eat mistake. The situa- 
tion o! horope was such as neces- 
saiily «o (heck the extent ot our 
India I trade } and the neutral state 
of the Americans enabled them to 
derive advantages from that tiade, 
w hich It was not in the power of 
the company to remedy or pre- 
vent Whenever this case 
sho"ld come to be fully discussed 
beio»e the House, sufficient evi- 
dence should be shown to remove 
every prejudice that might exist on 
the subject. None othei could 
supply the continent of Europe 
V, nil Indian p.oduce, but the 
Ame leans j and it was not the 
fai it of the company that they en- 
giossed so gicat a share of the 
t ,.de. Wiih respect of theobser- 
v..rions which fell from an honour- 
abk gentleman (Mr. Creevey) he 
did not know how far it was regular 
a iiKnnber of the committee 
(o give an opinion from documents 
whu h 111 I hat chaiacter be bad ac- 
cess to, and thus piejudice the 
judgment of the House, before any 
repuii was made. The company 
had riie guarantee of Parliament to 
expect that their present rquest 
would be granted. He denieci that 
it was to be considered in tlie light 
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of a gift j and he hoped the House 
w.ould be of opinion, that the pe- 
tition ought to be referred to the 
committee up stairs, as the best 
qualitied to consider tlie nature of 
it. 

Mr. Fonts ON BY said, it was 
most clear, that the loan now ask- 
ed for, if granted, could be con- 
sidered in no other light than a gift. 
It was a loan to be levied on the 
community to enable tlie Indian 
company to fulfil their engage- 
ment-> ; tor if they were lefused the 
aid, thb‘y most evivienily could not 
pay their dividends. He would 
not now give any opinion on this 
subject, nor would he refuse hjs 
assent to It b being n ferred to a com- 
mittee. But whatever steps might 
hereafter be taken, th ^7 ought 
to be accompanied with such a 
diffusion of knowledge, as .should 
do aw'ay all the delUb^ons the pub- 
lic Iiad hitherto laboured under on 
this subject, and which it was 
high time to pat an end to. 7’he 
House ought to know how far it 
could be JUS tided, m voting to 
the company a sum of 2,400,000/ 
without knowing whether the com- 
pany were going on as a solvent 
company or not. 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
CHEftUER observed, that the House 
could give no opinion respecting 
this petition, until a rcpoit w'as 
regularly made upon it. He con- 
tended that theie was no necessity 
for any piev ions notice to lefei a 
petition to a Committee, hecau-,e 
all tiiat was required of the House 
to do, was merely that which must 
be done before any opinion couKl be 
foimed, namely, to put the peti- 
tion into a state of enquiry ; and 
as a Committee was already sitting 
on the aifairs of India, nothing 
could be done more conducive to 
the object in view tlian to refei die 
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petition to that committee. ,The 
honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Ponsonby) had said he was 
not prepared to give any opinion 
on the subject, and yet he had as- 
sei ted that tins money, if granted 
to the company, must be a gift, 
and not a loan. There were in the 
petition statements which went to 
show that the House ought, in the 
present case, to grant the relief 
required. The company stated 
themselves to be creditors of the 
public, and it was not denied by 
any one acquainted with these 
affairs, that hundi eds oi thousands 
were really due (o them. If the 
company were to be distiessed, the 
House ought to take care that no 
part of that distress was occasion- 
ed by withholding from them the 
payment of their just demands j 
whatever fin ther was asked, might 
be a subject for futuie discussion 
With respect to the proposed limi- 
tation of stock, he would ask, if 
relief was to be afforded, whether 
it would not be a curious thing to 
impose on the company such con- 
ditions as would make it useless 
instead of a benefit ^ He thus had 
thought it necessary to remove 
the prejudices which the house was 
likely to receive from the obser- 
vations of gentlemen : and as 
there was no dilference of opinion, 
he trusted there would be no delay 
in carrying the motion into effect. 

Mr. Taylor, in explanation, 
said, that what he had at first stated 
w'db, that there should be notice 
given of referring a petition upon 
a subject ot such magnitude. 

Mr Ponsonby added, that the 
right honourable gentleman had 
misunderstood him, if he thought 
he had expressed his opinion upon 
the subject in question, of the pio- 
priety or impropiiety of granting 
relief. He had only said, that the 

relief 
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relief asked for appeared to be a 
gift, and not a loan. If the East 
India company had credit, they 
might boriow, like other compa- 
nies, instead of coming to Par- 
liament. The company, however, 
with all the assistance they had le- 
ceived, had never paid moie than 
500,000/. to the public. He should 
be happy to hear they were able to 
pay their debts. 

Mr. Tiekney stated that the 
company had a r’gbt, by act of 
Parliament, to increase theii capi- 
tal to a sum equivalent to four mil- 
lions ; and last year Parliament au- 
thorised them to issue bonds to one 
half that amount. He considered 
this application as similar to that of 
last year. The company now bad 
a right to demand a debt of 
1 ,200,000/. from the public, and 
after that was satisfied, they were 
well entitled to claim a loan of an 
equal amount. He thought it was 
dealing hardly with the company 
to make statements merely on the 
presenting a petition before any 
documents were laid before liie 
House, and he therefore consider- 
ed the observations of bis friends 
as premature. No onekrew what 
calamities might fall on the country 
from this great body being involved 
in distress. A strong disposition 
existed out of doors to get rid of 
the charter of the company , and 
though many might think this a 
proper occasion to introduce that 
favourite subject, he thought it 
would be time enough to do so 
hereafter, and when that day came 
he knew the opinion he should 
give. No one, however, cquid 
say, that this act was a foifeiture 
of the company’s charter ^ and 
after they had abstained so long 
from pressing their jubt claiius on 
the pubuc, at seemed rather a liaid 
return to raise a clamour against 


them as persons suing Parliament 
for gifts. With respect to the spe- 
culations and promises of two no- 
ble Joids, (Melville and Castle- 
reagh) that the company would 
realize such magnificent schemes 
he had only to observe that it was 
the noble lords and not the compa- 
ny, that had made these promises ; 
and theiefore the company cpuld 
not faiily be charged with a breach 
of faith. He could not consider 
this money as a gift, and if it could 
be shewn, that the state of the 
company lequired such assistance, 
he w'ould join with those who 
tliought it better to abolish the 
company altogether. This was 
a groat commercial body, labour- 
ing undei distress not bi ought upon 
them by vice or mismanagement, 
but by the state of the world, and 
they moiely required that relief 
wdiich go\ornment would give to 
any commercial men under similar 
dithculties, as had been done uomc 
years ago, with advantage to the 
public as well as the merchant. He 
concluded, by expiessing his wish, 
that the affairs of the company 
might liavc a complete investiga- 
tion. 

Sir John Anstruthfr observ- 
ed, that the East India company 
had not come, as some gentlemen 
imagined, to ask the House for any 
indulgence but such as had been 
granted to other mercantile com- 
panies, and on former occasions to 
themselves la 1773-4, lS03and 
5, they iiad applied for and obtain- 
ed similar relief, which they had 
invariably returned to'the public, 
and he could not bee why they 
should now be refused assistance, 
when they shewed the same 
grounds for it, and had kept their 
tailh so well on former occasions. 
He denied in strong terms that 
there bad been any attempt on thd 

part 
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part of the company to delude the 
public, or to keep from them a 
fair state of their affairs, and de- 
precated the ingrafting on this sub- 
ject the question of the policy of 
throwing open the East India trade. 
He trusted, that when ilns came 
to be discussed hereafter, it wotild 
not be canvassed in a mere cf -ni- 
mercial point ot view, but that 
the whole political beanngs of the 
case would be taken into conside- 
ration, both as relating to the wel- 
tare of that country, and in bis 
opinion, to the very cMstence of 
this. He would nor, however 
ready he was to enter nj)oii this 
investigation, trouble the House 
fuithei on this occasion, more than 
to express his doubts as to the prac- 
ticabiiityoftheexport trade to India 
being carried on by individual ex- 
ertion, whatever facruy* opening 
the intercourse of private tiaders 
might afford to the impoitation of 
East India goods. 

Mr. Howorth insisted, that 
there had of late been a total sup- 
pression of the East India cor.jpa- 
ny’s affairs, and the last Budget had 
only brought them up to 1803-4, 
since which time not adocivueni 
on the suoject Iku ijccn nroduced. 
Neither was the.e .ciy documents 
in toppoit ot the p^' till on, and he 
cotifi^red u as only lair .^nd rea- 
sonable, that before Parliament 
granted an; aicl, a complete slate 
of the company s returns, sales, 
profits, and as-ests, should be laid 
before it. 

Mr. Dun o AS replied, that it was 
nol usual to pr«)diue documents in 
the support of the allej^.itions con- 
tained in H petition, but ihat the 
only reason none were offered in 
this case was, tint they could not 
be prep.ii-ed for »he petition to be 
presented vithin the limits of the 
time piescribed by the House. As 


for the deficiency of the East India 
accounts, it was owing to no wish 
for concealment athon e, but arose 
from their not having been received 
from India. However, they had 
been laid before the House as often 
as the law required, He then 
noticed an allusion made by Mr. 
Tierney, to two noble lords, and 
said, he did not suppose their 
names could have been mentioned 
without paying the tribute due to 
them for their anxiety to procure 
a lull investigation of the affairs 
of tne company. 

After an explanation from Mr. 
Tierney, 

The Speaker put the question, 
which was immediately agreed to 
by the House. 

Thursday j June 2. 

[Affairs of the East India 
Company ] Mr. Ckevey rose, 
agreeably to notice, to move for 
ceitain papers to elucidate the real 
state of theattairsof the fast India 
company. He said, he should 
shortly state his icastnis for making 
the motions with which it was his 
intention to conclude Last year a 
petition had been piesenied for 
leave to ’lorrow two millions on 
bonds, and about a fortnight ago a 
petition was presented asking a loan 
of the public money to the extent 
of 1,200 000/. It was with the 
statement coniaiued in that petition, 
of the ability ot the company to 
pay this loan, that he now rose to 
find fiiult. It contained a manifest 
deception j whether meant by the 
company or not, it was not his in- 
tention to say. The house and the 
public, however, were entitled to 
be set right on this head The pe- 
tition stated, that there was a defi- 
ciency for the year of 2,400,000/ j 
although, in fact, as appeared from 
a paper laid on the table of the 
house, the real deficiency was 
3 , 000 , 000 /. 
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3,000^000/. As an inducement to 
the country to ^rant this loan of 
} ,tOO,OOOl., the petition stated that 
the company would have a sin plus, 
after paying all their debts, to the 
amount of 8,000,000/. Supposing 
this to be correct, it was only tlie 
home account whicli was alluded 
to, whereas the foreign also should 
have been taken into consideiation j 
when, in fact, instead of a surplus, 
there would have been a dehcit of 
12,000,000/. When heiiaidthis, 
he said it as a member of the com- 
mittee, and he spoke from a docu- 
ment laid befoie the committee. 
It was for the company to explain 
why, 111 these circumstances, and 
with such a deficiency, they laid 
before that house a statement which 
went to show a surplus of eight 
millions. The petition stated, that 
the Indian debt must fall upon the 
Indian territory. How far this v/as 
a doctrine which would be relished 
by the creditors of the company 
abioad, to the amount of 32 mil- 
lions, it was not for him to say. 
He should move m two ways ; Ist, 
for the document which the com- 
pany had laid before the committee ; 
and, 2dly, for the satisfiiction of 
the Indian cieditor and of the pub- 
lic, he should move for an account 
of the amount of all loans made by 
the company in India, and ot the 
terms and conditions on which the 
same were made. — The petition al- 
so alleged the state of Euiope, as 
one of the leading causes of the 
embarrassment in their affairs. To 
prove the fallacy of this, he should 
also move for a document to shew 
the nature of the Indian trade on 
the continent, from which it would 
be seen, that the Indian trade was 
becoming worse and worse year 
after year, long before any change 
in our relations on the coniintiit 
had taken place, hon. gent* 


knew there was no probability of 
the committee making any report 
on this business, at the present ad- 
vanced period of the session ^ and 
the company, by their own state- 
ment, had forced him to bring for- 
ward the present motions. If he 
should be told, that he was a mem- 
ber of the committee, that he 
should go to them and make them 
parties to the motion, his feason 
for not doing so was this ^ he made 
his charge against the directors. 
Was he to go to the committee and 
to appeal to them ) or to the two 
directors w ho were members of the 
committee, and whose votes he 
must expect on such a subject to be 
against him ? He said, that the 
formation of that committte was 
radically bad. The question was, 
were the company bankrupts > 
And these two directors were the 
peisons w'ho were to say so or not, 
and to advise the country whether 
or notit should make a loan to their 
own company ! Without imput- 
ing any thing to these hen. gentle- 
men, he must be alien ul to say, 
that they w^ere not the persons who 
should haiebeen appointed mem- 
bers of such a committet. He 
said, moreover, that the hon. gent. 

opposite (Mr. DuHdas) should not 
luve been a member of the com- 
mittee. His father had been the 
author of the system. He had 
committed himself year after year, 
as to prognostics and prophecies of 
us stability and gieatness j and his 
son should not have been put on a 
committee which was to decide on 
the life or death of a company, to 
tlic death of W'hich he could not 
natnially be expected to be a will- 
ing w If ness. He said the same of 
the person (lord Casilereagh) w ho 
succeeded ilie nobile lord alluded 
to; and there were other}} on the 
committee, whom, without being 
under- 
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understood as saying any thing in- 
vidious against them, he could not 
forbear also refei ring to, as receiving 
pensions out of the East India com- 
pany’s funds Could any principle, 
he asked, be more absuid, than 
that they should be persons fixed on 
as a committee on such a subject ^ 
He^said, it was a great defect, that 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) should hav e 70OO/ , ano- 
ther person near him not quite so 
much, and that a third, ^^ho had 
been a judge in India, should have 
a pension from the Indian reienne 
and yet be members of a committee 
to whom such matters \ve»'e lefer- 
red Without imputing any per- 
sonal motives to any of these gen- 
tlemen, he must think them unfit 
to judge on such a business , and so 
he thought it belter to «ipply to pir- 
liament. He concluded i)y mov- 
ing, that there belaid befoie the 
house an Account of the East India 
stock by computation, on the 1st 
of March, 1808. 

Ml, Duni)\s assured the House, 
that in sugges»*ing this committee 
he had no other object in view but 
that of appointing those who, from 
their knowledge and expeiience, 
were versed in the subject inferred 
to their consideiaiion. He had no 
sinister motive, and was sui prised, 
that if the honourable gentlemen 
had such strong objections to the 
persons appoinif^d, be had not ob- 
jected to them on then firs' nomi- 
nation. Of this he was sure that 
no committee on India affairs could 
make any progress, unless they 
(Contained m their number peisons 
from the court of directors. The 
honourable gentleman had, in his 
mind, pursued a strange course — 
no information had evei been refu- 
ged to hiin by the directors, who 
were anxious to give the fullest 
possible, and for that puipose had 


thrown open the doors of the Inflia 
House for investigation. He knew 
tiie papers moved tor would be laid 
before the House in a few days, 
and jet he chose to take the busi- 
ness out of the hands of the com- 
mittee appointed by the House, 
and pi ess on what would of itself 
follow as a matter of conise He 
dul not stand up for the company, 
but thought that ihe House should 
not grant a shilling till they vveie 
perfectly satisfied with tlie giounds 
on which they acted. Having said 
this much, he thought he had 
shewn that the motion was prerna- 
tuu,;if not aUoge'hei unnecessary ; 
and he left it to the good sense of 
the House to judge of th^, as W'ell 
as of the insinuations thiown out 
by the honouiable gentleman, that 
the committee weie not to be trust- 
ed in the report they would give. 
He cont luded by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

The SrRAKRR put the question. 

Du. Lawrence said that his 
lion. friend (Mr Creevey) had 
made no objection to the, commit- 
tee, as far as regarded the pin poses 
for w'hich they were constituted, 
but only as impioper judges of the 
petition now referred to them, 
which was a satisfactory answer to 
their not being objected to at their 
original formntion. It was neces- 
sary to have a complete view of 
the case, that the House might b© 
well advLed in their grant of pub- 
lic money , and! for ibis purpose 
the papers moved for were abso- 
lutely necessaiy. These paper# 
might not perhaps be before them 
for a year to come, and they were 
not even sure that they would 
have them at all with the report 
of the committee. What at any 
rate could be the evil of having 
them a little sooner, that they 
might be the better prepared to 

meet 
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meet the question ? He thought, 
therefore, this demand so reasona- 
ble, that it could not be opposed, 
except from pique, and an unwil- 
lingness in ministers to allow any 
one to call for information but 
themselves. There was one topic 
which he could not sit down with- 
out noticing, which was, that it 
was impossible ever to object to 
any individual or body on legal 
grounds, without being subjected 
to the charge of personality. He 
maintained, that from the king to 
the peasant, he had a right to object 
to particular exercises of their 
functions, as he now did to this 
committee, not on personal grounds, 
but on general principles, that no 
party concerned was a ht judge. 
They had a direct interest, and 
were therefore objectionable. He 
would support the motion, which, 
whether successful or not, would, 
he believed, be the means of pro- 
curing tliese papers to be laid before 
them. 

Mr. Dundas asked, if the com- 
mittee were not appointed to exa- 
mine into the affairs of India ? 

Dr. LAWKEtiCE answered, yes-— 
but not into the merits of this peti- 
tion. 

Sir John ANSTRUTHERSaid, he 
would not presume to say whether 
he was or was not a fit person to 
be appointed to the committee of 
which the House had thought it 
proper he should be a member, but 
he begged to set the hon. mover 
right in one point which he had 
mi&tated. He could not be affected 
by the solvency or insolvency of 
the company, as his salary was 
granted and paid not from the dom- 
pany’s funds, but from the public 
revenues of India. Whether he 
wa^ deserving of his Majesty’s fa- 
vour was another question, to be 
determined by those who were 

VoL. 10. 


acquainted with the nature of his 
services in India. The learned 
gentleman who spoke last (Dr. 
Lawrence) had, by a curious argu- 
ment, given the committee credit 
for being competent to judge 
of the whole affairs of the East 
India Company, their general sol- 
vency, their debts and credits, and 
yet, for the purpose of supporting 
this argument, he had denied tbeir 
eligibility to judge whether the 
security offeied for 3,200,0001. 
was good or bad. This was a sub- 
tlety he could not follow. — He did 
not think it was a regular mode 
for gentlemen, after a matter had 
been refeired to a committee, to 
abstract it piece-meal, and bring it 
before the House ; and the curious 
reason assigned for this, in the pre- 
sent case, was, that the comnxittee 
could not be informed on the sub- 
ject, which he expected to be, 
from the mutilated and gaibled ex- 
tracts now moved for. In the 
committee, he (Mr. C.) had not 
asked for a single paper but 
what had been granted to him, and 
the only instance m which there 
had been 'any dispute, his motion 
was carried, from the support given 
him by Mr. Dundas, the directois, 
and himself (Sir J. A) It was 
strange, therefore, that he should 
come down to the House for the 
purpose of prejudicing the public 
against the committee, which could 
be the only purpose of this motion, 
as he knew well the papers must, 
from Act of Parliament, be laid 
before the House without it. But 
it was not for the papers it was 
made, but to injure the committee, 
in which he had turned and worked 
without opposition. 

Lord Folkestone supported the 
motion, and contended, |hat as the 
petition entered into argument, the 
papers to determine it ought to be 
t E e produced. 
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piodncecl. — He never heard of the 
claims of the company till their 
financed were dilapidated. 

Mr. Wm. Smith defended Mr. 
Creevey fiom the charge of perso- 
nality, and contended that with 
every peisonal qualification persons 
were often improper to judge of 
ceitain matters, from the particular 
bias or warp of their mind, which 
perhaps they were not sensible 
of. This was a fundamental piin- 
ciple of our law; else ,why the 
challenge of Junes ; why the bal- 
lot for forty-nine instead of thirty- 
six in our election committee — all 
shadow of paitiaJity ought to be 
done away, and for this leason, the 
most upright and virtuous man on 
eaith might, with propriety, be ob- 
jected to as the judge of a particu- 
lar circumstance. 

Mr. Wallace denied that Mr. 
Cieevey’s objection was of a legal 
motive. It was a susbtantial ob- 
jection to the committee, as to |)er- 
sons liable to be unjust to the pub- 
lic, from motives of self interest. 
He appealed to the House, it this 
was not a general reflection on the 
comraitfee. 

Mr Grant replied to the state- 
ments of Mr. Creevey, and denied 
that the dciicit was three millions, 
as was asserted by him. The lion, 
gentleman was so ignorant of the 
East India affairs, that he would 
not even have known what papers 
to call for, had he not seen them 
openly produced by the company 
before that committee, of which 
he was a member The production 
of these papers by the company, 
was a convincing proof of their 
readiness to furnish every infor- 
r^ation on the state of their affairs 
that might be required.— He ob- 
jected, however, to the production 
of the papers now moved for, be- 
cause they were already before the 


committee on East India affairs, 
and would of course soon be before 
the House. It was hvs anxious 
wish that every thing relating to the 
East India Company’s affairs, should 
be probed to the very bottom 5 and 
then he was confident the preju- 
dices that had gone abroad on the 
subject, would be done away. 

Mr. Patteson observed, that as 
he had no hope of gaming any thing 
from the East India company, he 
must be considered as more com- 
petent than many others to give an 
opinion on their affairs. He would 
then say that there appeal ed to him 
to be a disposition on the part of 
the company to give every possible 
information on the state of their 
finances, and he hoped the same 
disposition would be continued. 
He had sden in a Morning Paper 
of yesterday, a long article on the 
subject of India affairs, in which 
would be found the greatest part 
of the speech made this evening 
by the honourable gentleman who 
brought forward the present mo- 
tion (a loud laugh,) 

Mr. Crebvey in reply, observed, 
that what might have appeared in 
any newspaper had nothing to do 
with the present question. He 
had seen in Coble fs Register a 
speech purporting to be delivered 
in that House, by the Hon. 
Director (Mr. Grapt) and pub- 
lished in that sort of form, that it 
was not very likely to have found 
its way »into a paper unless it had 
been sent by the bon. director 
himself. But this bon director, 
this oracle of the hast India House, 
thought proper to lament over his 
(Mr. Creevey’s) ignorance of East 
India atfairs. He hoped the hon. 
director would not do so on any 
future occasion, after having now 
shown how defective he himself 
was, in point of information, rela- 
tive 
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tive to the deficit of the company, these documents would, as soon as 
He would maintain, that taking * convenient, be laid befpre th^ 
the home and foreign accounts of House, he should withdraw hU 
the company, the deficit on both motions, and they were withdrawn 
amounted to 12,000,000/. and it accordingly, 
was the grossest delusion to hold 

out to the public, any prospect of Thursday, June 2. 

this money being ever repaid — — 

all he wanted now was, to give affairs op the east india com- 
the public that information which pany. 

the company gave him in the com- Mr. Creevey rose, pursuant to 
niittee, of which he was a mem- notice, to move for a document 
ber, because there was no pi ospect which was befoie the committee 
of these documents being speedily appointed to consider the state of 
brought before the House in a re- the India company, of which he 
gular shape. It was important for was a member. It was a paper 
the public to know, that the trade laid befoie the committee by the 
of the company was declining. It India company, which disclosed 
appeared even by the account of the distressed state of their affairs 
the directois themselves, that on at home and abroad. They stated 
the trade which they cairied on to that the/ should have occasion to 
the exclusion of all other British apply again to Parliament tor aid ; 
subjects, there was an actual loss that there was a deficit of twelve 
of 264,000/ during the last year, millions in their accounts, and that 
The account of this fact, therefore, their finances required a complete 
was a most iinpoitant document, and effectual regulation. What he 
which the public ought to be in now wished for was, that before 
possession of, and ought to be pro- they advanced one farthing of the 
duced before the House. public money for the use of the com- 

Mr. Dundas assured the hon. pany, they should be in possession 
gentleman, that this, and other of this document. If this paper 
accounts, should be produced as had not been laid before the corn- 
soon as possible. ' mittee, they would have been act- 

Mr. Grant, in explanation, said, ing under a complete delusion j it 
the East India company had stated was, then, as necessary for the 
the amount of all their debts to be House to have it when they should 
b, 000, 000/. and their tangible be called on to vote a large sum of 
property 20,000,000/. He had not money. The production of the 
«ald, as was stated by the hon. gen- paper could produce no dibclosure 
tleman, that there was a loss, but to the enemy, that could make 
a deficit of 2,400,000/. With the slightest inconvenience. There 
respect to the observation that were in it some circumstances re- 
Biitish subjects were excluded lating to expeditions in India j all 
from this trade, he must say, that the rest were matters of account, 
if it was thrown open, it would be It was generally understood, that 
impossible in fhe present state of the distresses of the India company 
Europe to carry it on with ad van- were owing to the conduct of the 
tage to the country. Board of Control, and to the 

Mr. Creevry said, that in con« delusive budgets on the affairs of 
sequence of the assurances that India, that had been so often madq 

'I* E e 2 
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in tliat House The document in 
question would seive to do away 
this delusion, and it was fiuhat the 
fifouse, which would shortly be 
called on to advance money belong- 
ing to the public to the India com- 
pany, should know what secuiity 
the public was to have for the mo- 
ney so advanced, and what pios- 
pect there was of its being repaid. 
He concluded with moving, that 
there be laid before the House a 
copy of (he expose of the affairs 
of the East India company at home 
and abroad, signed by the secretary 
of the company, and laid before 
the coramiuee on East India af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Dundas rose and remarked, 
that it was something worthy of 
attention, that the honourable 
member was the single exception 
against the question in the com- 
mittee, whether the paper now 
moved for should, or should not, 
be pioduced on the first report. The 
hon. gentleman had stared, that 
this document embrai ed the whole 
extent of the East India company’s 
affairs. He admitted that it did, 
but had likewise stated, that in 
that paper there w^re some expres- 
sions wliich might be improper to 
bring befoie the public. Whether 
that was, or was not, the case, he 
did not know, but he thought it 
was a paper which ought not to be 
laid before the public as a matter 
^f course, as the production of 
papers relaine to such questions 
seemed generally to be considered 
by the House. He contended that 
the documents moved for did not 
contain any more information than 
was already given in the report 
upon the table \ and, in fact, that 
it gave more informafion than the 
expo^k did. The objects comprised 
in the feport were, the statement of 
the balance of debt, supposed to 


be due from the public to the East 
India company. It contained all 
svthe details, the reasons, and the 
cause of that balance, and such infor- 
mation upon the amount which the 
expose did not afford. Another 
topic which the honouiable gentle- 
man alluded to, as matter of com- 
plaint, was, that the cause of the 
default was not stated in the leport. 
Now, in point of fact, the report 
alluded not only to the amount, 
but also to the cause of the deficit, 
and in reality they were more fully 
detailed therein than in the docu- 
ment called for The third point 
in the expose, and the only one 
adverted to by the honourable gen- 
tleman, related to the state of the 
finances of the East India company, 
and on which he complained that 
the committee had not reported. 
Now, the honourable gentleman 
must have known, very well, that 
it was utterly impossible for the 
committee to make their report 
thereon, from their not having had 
sufficient time to take it into con- 
sideration, Another subject of com- 
plaint was, the lateness of the 
India budget, not only in the pre- 
sent year, but in the last. The 
honourable gentleman must like- 
wise be well awaie, that the cause 
of that lateness was in consequence 
of the accounts from India not 
being arrived ; but the honourable 
gent, seemed to have forgotten, that 
the accounts for last year were 
now actually on the table of the 
House, and as soon as printed, were 
open for the inspection of mem- 
bers. He defended the East India 
directors from every imputation 
that they wished to withhold any 
information iipon the subject of 
their affairs ; and he declared their 
readiness to do their duty in every 
respect, by producing every neces- 
sary document. The honourable gen- 
tleman 
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tleman had imputed to them 
reasons why they should beaiij^us 
to keep back a statement of their ' 
expenditures and debts ; amongst 
others, that as partisans and friends 
of marquis Wellesley, they would 
wish to withhold every intoimation 
connected with that noble loid’s 
conduct. He conceived that the 
question now before the House, 
was not whether the noble marquis 
had any interference in theiniTcase 
of the East India debt, bur simply 
whether the information as lo'the 
amount of the compiny’s debts, 
winch was laid betore he Paiha- 
menr, was moie compleie than the 
expose laid befoie the select coin- 
nut tee a (forded j and, therefore, 
as that noble lord’s conduct was not 
under consideration, theie could be 
no inducement on that ground 
to debar th^ Fdouse from infouua- 
tion upon the subject of (he East 
India affairs. He complained of 
the harsh term of delusion, as ap- 
plied by the honouiable gentle- 
man to the In lia company generally, 
and particnhrly to the budgets of 
Lord Melville He was persuaded 
the honourable gentleman would 
be called upon to show tliat this 
was not a mere captious expres- 
sion, and he hoped, that when a 
proper lime ariived, he would be 
prepared to establish that p opo- 
sition upon better grounds than 
he at present did ; and he trusted, 
that when he entered the lists, 
there would nbt be any relation 
of Lord Melville’s in that House, 
who would evince himself back- 
waid t » enter into the contest 'with 
the honourable gentleman. He 
concluded by repeating, that he 
thought this document was whol- 
ly superfluous and unnecessary, 
because the report upon the, ta- 
ble furnished every information 


upon the subject of the East In- 
dia company’s affairs, that the 
House could require at the pre- 
sent time. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton 
said, that allhough the right hon, 
gentleman had given many rea- 
sons why this paper w ‘s si pertlu- 
ons and unnecessary, he had not 
given anj guarantee to the House, 
thot in die intei mediate time before 
the doiument was produced, no 
step whaicver would be submitted 
for the purpose of voting the India 
coitjpaity the amount of i heir defici- 
ent expenses. It was his opinion 
that this diK'ument was highly ne- 
ccssaiy betuie the money should 
be voted j and unless he had some 
guarantee that no motion would be 
submitled to the House upon this 
subject, and unless he had some 
ground to believe that the rjght 
honourable gentleman^ did not 
oppose the production of the 
document to the public, he should 
vote for the paper moved for by 
his honourable friend. 

Mr. Dundas, in explanation, 
said, he did not wish to conceal 
frqm the House his inteniion to 
submit a motion upon the report 
before the House, and he now 
gave notice of his intention to- 
morrow se’nnight, in a committee 
of supply, to propose a resolution 
upon the subject of the balance 
of accounts between the public 
and the East Indw company. 

Mr. WiLBERFORCE Contended, 
that it wa-i impossible for the 
House, to be put m possesMon of 
documents which had not been 
fully considered by the select com- 
mittee, Jest speculations injurious 
to (he company might be formed 
upon the contents of it by the 
Mouse and the public, before the 
committee 
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CO mnittee would be able to make 
their report 

Mr. Windham was of the same 
opuiion with the noble lord who 
spoke last but one, that it was con- 
trary to the usages ot the House 
to proceed separately with one 
decision of the committee^ cou- 
pled with another proceeding of 
the House He thought it neces- 
sary, however, to guarantee the 
House that no motion respecting 
the grant to the company woo'd 
be made until the paper was laid 
upon the table. 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
CHEftUER thought It unnecessary 
to say what was tb be done, in 
consequence of the report of the 
committee, as it would be time 
enough to object to the proceed- 
ing when the motion was sub- 
mitted to the House, if it was 
thought an improper one. He 
conceived therefore, that the mo- 
tion of the honourable gentleman 
was mther premafuie, and in fact 
unnecessary. The repoit upon 
the table was to show that we were 
indebted to tlie India company in 
a certain sum j and suiely, if the 
debt wasr admitted to be a just one, 
we were bound, as honest debtors, 
to pay our creditors. 

Mr. Windham explained. 

Lord Folkestone supported 
the motion. 

Sir John Anstruthfr went 
into the hisioiy of the committee, 
and considered this motion as in- 
tended to withdraw from the com- 
mittee a paper they had not 
yet come to a deteimination upon, 
and for the purpose of induericing 
a debate to which it did not belong. 
A more preposterous proceeding 
he could not conceive 5 and if the 
House went Into it, every paper 
Imd before the commhteej might 
be moved fqr on the sme ground^ 


and the function^ of fhe committee 
pi;^|an end to When they receiv- 
edrthe report, it would surely be 
time enough to see if they had 
not accompanied it with the proper 
papers. The committee had re- 
solved it would be necessary to 
have the paper printed and pio- 
duced. 

Mr. Tierney went into the 
committee with the full intention 
to give publicity to eveiy thing re- 
lative to India, and had gone religi- 
ously through in this resolution. 
That not more information was 
thrown upon the home affairs was 
entirely owing to the honourable 
gentleman himself, (Mr. Creevey) 
He had the doors of the India house 
open to him, and was empowered 
to examine every clerk and com- 
missionei in it. He could not bear, 
after this, to hear the directors and 
the company charged, in a public 
manner, with having packed a 
committee to conceal their affairs. 
He had never heard, till within this 
five minutes, that this paper had 
been refused j although if he had, 
however, been on the committee, 
he would have joined the majority, 
for he never could conceive that 
this, which was a disquisition on 
the affairs of India, at home and 
abroad, made up by the directors, 
for certain purposes of their own, 
could be thought a necessary ap- 
pendage to a report, confined en- 
tirely to home affairs. He could 
therefore never concur in a motion, 
so irregular as this 5 though if any 
demand was made for a money 
vote to the country, he would have 
no hesitation in saying, pioduce it 
at once^ notwithstanding the pre- 
mature speculations and opinions 
that will be made upon it. — Cer- 
tainly the investigation of these pa- 
pers was 3 most painful duty to 
those who had the welfare of their 

country 
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iountry at heart ; but he mus 
again repeat, that every fecility wa 
given by the company, and if any 
infoimation was wanting, it was 
entirely owing to the honourable 
mover himself. 

Mr. Pons ONE Y expressed his opi- 
nion that every shilling the country 
owed the company should be paid, 
and after that the whole affairs of 
the company should be laid before 
the public, before they granted a 
loan of a single guinea He ad- 
vised the withdi awing of the mo- 
tion 

Mr. Creevey said he never 
meant to throw any imputation up- 
on the committee, all that he said 
was, that they were not properly 
selected for the purpose of inves- 
tigating India affairs. He was 
charged with not having used the 
opportunity offered him of examin- 
ing the India accounts, but it never 
was his intention to ransack the 
papers of those he looked upon as 
bankrupts. He would still use his 
discietion in this point, and do 
nothing more than attend the com- 
mittee for the purpose of watching 
its motions. These were his opi- 
nions, and he would never > 
deterred from standing up in his 
place to state them. His motives 
for moving for this paper at the 
present time, was, that if he de- 
ferred it as long as other gentlemen 
seemed to wish, it would be too 
late. He wished it to meet this 
report, and to have it before the 
House in time to discuss the loan 
to fhe company with all possible 
information. When this was pressed 
by a noble lord behind him (A. 
Hamilton) upon the honourable 
gentleman opposite, (Mr. Dundas) 
he had evaded the question, and 
only given notice of a motion re- 
specting the pBjrment of the debt 
Though the sessions was so fat 


advanced that he despaired of time, 
he would withdraw his motion, for 
the purpose of bringing it forward 
again at another opportunity. 

Mr. R Thornton animadverted 
on the strong language employed 
by the last speaker His calling 
the India company bankrupts was 
very reprehensible, and not war- 
ranted by any of the papers before 
him. H is candour in other matters 
was howevei of a piece with this, 
when he said the respectable and 
upright committee were unfit for 
their situation, and called upon the 
House to insult itself by mistrusting 
the committee of its own appoint- 
ment. This kind of language might 
have some impression, had it not 
gone so far as to defeat its own pur- 
pose, and he was sure, when an ex- 
ampleof solittleeandourwas shown. 
It would be a warning to the House, 
when the honourable gentleman 
came to speak upon the report, not 
to pay a very implicit regaid to his 
word. 

The question was then with- 
drawn. 

Monday y June 13 . 

AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 

Mr. R. DukoAS moved, that 
the house do go into a Committee 
of Supply, to whom should be 
referred the petition of the East 
India company, and the report of 
the committee appointed to inquire 
into the affairs of the said com- 
pany Upon the motion being put 
from the chair, 

Lord Folkestone rose, and ob- 
jected to the Speaker leaving the 
chair, as he thought the report 
alluded to was perfectly unsatis- 
factory, and contained so httle in- 
formation, that it would be quite 
improper for the house to go into 
its consideration* On a former 
occasion 
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occasion an objection had been 
stated as to the manner in which 
that committee had been formed, 
and he still looked upon that ob- 
jection as being justified by the 
report now upon the table. There 
were, in his opinion, vaiious facts, 
of w hich the house ought to be in 
possession, before they pioceeded 
to vote any great sum of money to 
the East India company. 

Mr. R. Dun DAS observed, that 
the objections of the noble loid 
would be better rescived for the 
commlltee, 

Mr. Crebvey was of the same 
opinion as the noble loicl j but 
would not object to the house go- 
ing into the committee. 

The house having gone into a 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. R. Dundas then stated, 
that it would be unnecessary for 
him to say much, as the leport 
'^contained most of the facts that 
were nece-*saiy to be detailed — 
Some misunderstanding had ailscn 
between the accountants of the 
company and* the public, which 
were refeired to the committee 
appointed upon East India affairs, 
who had thought it neccssaiy to 
adhere to the principles laid down 
by the formei committee. The 
first article chaiged by the com- 
pany was the expense of pnsoneis 
of war con\eyed by his majesty’s 
ships to India, immediately upon 
capture, winch nct'essanly became 
chargeable upon the public ; and 
the next was th^ expense of re- 
mitting to India such sums of 
money as had been paid by (he 
company to the public in liquida- 
tion of the balance owing to them. 
A question had been stated, as to 
whether the public should be bound 
to pay in India the money so - 
rowed, or to the company in lU*'’ 
country, and disputes had arisen as 


% the rate of interest to be al- 
lowed. It had been, however, 
settled, by the report, that not only 
the expense of the remittance of 
bullion to India, but the usual in- 
terest of that place, where it was 
originally boi lowed, should be 
paid. Upon these grounds he did 
not feel himself justified in calling 
upon parliament to make any ad- 
vance to the company farther than 
that which iiad been formerly sta- 
ted to be actually ascertained to be 
due. He concluded with mov- 
ing, That a sum not exceeding 
1 ,300,OOOL be granted to Ins ma- 
jesty, to enable him to pay the 
same to the East India company, 
on account of expenses incurred by 
them in the public service/’ 

Lord Folkestone repeated the 
objections he had urged before the 
house had gone into a committee, 
and then moved as an amendment, 
that instead of 1,500,000/. the sum 
of five pounds be inserted. 

Mr. Creevey said, that be was 
rather disposed to agree to the 
resolution, with the exception of 
one item, amounting to 160,000/. 
which he could not consent to 
'Vote. 

Mr. Tierney supported the re- 
solution. Altliough the committee 
were not vested with the authority 
of arbitialors, yet they had been 
appointed to ascertain the amount 
of the debt due upon either side. 
I'he result of their inquiry was, 
that 2,300,000/. were found due 
by the public fo the company, 
pait of which having already been 
paid, this volo Was only for an 
acknowledged bala.ice, joined to 
some fuiiher subsequent claims. 
The point at issue, therefore, was 
relative to the rate of interest and 
the mode of transmitting payment 
of the debt due by the public to 
Indi^. As to this, he had no 

doubt 
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doubt of the charge made by the 
company being perfectly fair and 
reasonable, and that if their ac- 
counts had been submitted to a 
master in chancery, tfie amount of 
their claim upon the public would 
have been nearly four millions, in- 
stead of the Slim at which it had been 
charged in the repoit. He could 
not really see any just grounds for 
objecting to the liquidation of the 
debt as now charged, as it was 
strictly due by the public. It the 
noble loid was determined to per- 
sist in objecting to any part of that 
debt, he should at least allow, 
even in his amendment, that \vl ‘cli 
he might look upon as unobjcction. 
able. 

Lord Folkestone stated, that 
the principle upon which he had 
proposed a giant of live pounds, 
was merely tor torm sake, as he 
objected to the voting of any sum 
whatever upon the report in its 
present imperfect slate. Ke did 
not object to the paying of Indian 
interest so much as he did to the 
expense which was charged for car- 
rying out bullion to India. 

Sir John Anstruther said, he 
most heartily concurred in the re- 
solution, as It appeared to him it 
was fair and reasonable the com- 
pany should receive payment of 
the money in the same place, and 
in the same manner, in which it 
had been bon owed. The public 
must be paying interest for that 
money, until such time as it was 
sent out to India, and, therefore, 
he thought there could be no ques- 
tion as to who should bear the 
loss. 

Mr. WiLBERFORCB and lord 
Morpeth severally stated their 
sentiments in favour of the origi- 


nal resolution, and lord Folke- 
stone’s amendment was negatived 
without a division. The original 
resolution was theii put and agreed 
to. 

Tuesday, May ly. 

CONDUCT OF MARQUIS WELtFS* 

LEY — THB CARNATIC ftULS* 

-i ION. 

Sir Thomas Turton rose to 
move h’s promised resolutions 
lespccnng the depobicion of the 
nabob oi the Carnatic.* He began 
by baying — 

hh. SrcAKFR, — Befoiel imme- 
diately call the nuentiun of the 
house to the important subject 
of this night’s dneussion, impor- 
tant not on]}' as it affects our 
interestb in India, but as it in- 
volves the character and justice 
of Great Britain, I must claim 
the liberal indulgence of the 
hoiv'e, whilst I state the motives 
which have induced me. and 
the steps by which I have been 
led, to undertake a task, which 
I must own myself so une- 
qual to, without any personal 
weight in this house, unconnected 
with party, and disdaining to 
seek any other aid than the jus- 
tice of my cause. Unable to 
supply these defects by talents 
or eloquence, I can only bring 
to this momentous case, the aid 
of laborious investigation, ol dis- 
interested zeal, and of an ardent 
desire to rescue the character of 
my country from the reproach 
which its Indian government 
has brought upon it. ’ But how- 
ever weak an advocate — how- 
ever unequal to do justice to (he 
question I must be, still, this 
great cause, decisive (as I firmly 


• All the ofiiqjiai P<»per8 referred to in the course of the debate, are to be found 
in the Asiatic Register, for the year 1802. 

believe 
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believe it to be) of our future 
interejjt \n India, must wholly 
fall to the ground, if U is not 
preserved by my exertions, f eble 
and impotent as they are. Long 
before I had a seat in this houi#e, 
the paitial discussions winch took 
place within it on this subject, 
and the private documents which 
accidentally fell into my hands, 
fully satisfied me of the neces- 
sity of an enquiry into the con- 
duct of those 'wlio appealed to 
be deeply impli(ated in transac- 
tions so injurious to the charac- 
ter and jus* ice of the countrv. 
Sir, when I learnt that this task 
had devolved on a gentleman 
(Mr. Sheudan) whose genius and 
talents aie no less splendid than 
his political connections are 
powerful, I felt satisfied, that 
whatever might be the decision 
of the house, yet the subject 
would receive all the aid of talent 
and eloquence, of perspicuous 
and luminous arrangement, in ad- 
dition to Its own intrinsic merit. 
But when I entered this house, 
I found that these hopes could 
no longer be indulged ; that the 
right honourable gentleman to 
whom I have alluded, felt him- 
self compelled bv circumstances 
to renounce that promineu' sta- 
tion to which hiS chaiacter and 
abilities bo pecuiiaily fitted him 
Whilst, in common with those 
who considered the inve-itigation 
a^i due to the honour of the coun- 
try, I lamented this change of 
)L v,n|;ion in the right honour- 
able gentleman, 1 certainly did 
not impute it to any interested 
or uiuvoithy motive ; I liave 
seen loo much of the public 
conduct, and know too well the 
disinterested chaiacter of that 
right honourable gentleman, to 
believe that he would sacrifice 


public justice to party motives, 
and whilst I admit the preba- 
bihty, that his political connec- 
tion with the friends of a noble 
Lord implicated in this trans- 
action, might have some influ- 
ence on his conduct, I cannot im- 
pute to this cause only, his 
desertion of his post. We all 
know, that great genius is often 
allied to great indolence j or per- 
haps the demands which society 
makes on splendid talents, leave 
to the possessors leisure very 
.inadequate to the deep and labo- 
rious ap])lication which this sub- 
ject required. I’o wliatevei cause, 
ho\xever, this loss is to be attri- 
buted, all must deeply lament 
it : the public, as it feels inte- 
rested foi the honour of the 
country 5 this house, as it partici- 
pates in the public feeling j but 
above all, myself personally, 
when I consider the comparison 
which all who bear me friust 
make, between the advocate as 
he IS, and the advocate as he 
might have been , yet,' under 
our disappointment, this consola- 
tion still remains, that the right 
honourable gentleman, if he gives 
not the weight of his abilities to 
conduct the cause, has avowed 
his firm «and unequivocal sup- 
port of it — has openly and re- 
cently declared, with the manli- 
ness which forms so prominent 
a part of his chaiacter, that 
be firmly adhered to his former 
opinion, and continued to look 
on the deposition of the nabob 
of the Carnatic as the most atroci- 
ous and inhuman proceeding that 
ever disgraced the worst govern- 
ment, in any age, or in any 
country.” — I assure the house 
that this declaration has been 
one inducement to my undertak- 
ing this cause. 

Jfi 
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In this state, impressed with 
ihe importance of the subject, 
feeling for- the deeply-wounded 
character of my countiy, yet 
aware how unequal I was to 
the task, I gave early nonce ot 
my intention to bring the sub- 
ject forward, if no one else could 
be found to conduct it, but with- 
in and without these doors, I 
have uniformly and since tely 
invited those whose talents might 
assist, and whose infliK^nre might 
give weight to their efforts, to 
advocate this cause in my 
stead. I was satisfied how much 
it would suffer by being placed 
in my hands. With sinceiity 
may I say, in the language of 
the Roman patriot, Semper Juit 
in hac re mca sententia et volun- 
tas, qucmvis ut hoc mallem de 
tis qui essent idonei suscipere 
quam me, me ut mallem quam 
ncminem.'" 

I much fear. Sir, that in open- 
ing this subject, I shall not quite 
satisfy the taste of one honour- 
able member (Mr. Whibhed 
Keene) opposite to me, who 
considers it essential to a know- 
ledge of this case, as well as 
that of Oude to go into a long 
detail of the various dynasties, 
and forms of government, which 
have existed from the bi cak- 
ing up of the Mogul empire 
in India, to the assumption of 
the Carnatic by our government. 
I have been ceitainly obliged to 
wade through them 5 but in this 
progress I have seen nothing which 
can induce me to believe that the 
house will obtain any useful infor- 
mation on the subject of this night’s 
discussion, much less any amuse- 
ment, by a detail of the Ghisnian, 
the Afghan, or Patan dynasties, 
enlivened as they occasionally may 
be by the exploits of a Tamerlane, 


or the conquests of a Nadir Shah. 
Every one knows whnt the cha- 
racter of a Mussulman govern- 
ment is •■^general imbecility, but 
occasional energy, Sir. I shall 
content my'-elf with fommcncing 
the epoch of Indian turns ict ions 
in the Caiiiatie at the death of 
Nizam nl Mulck, soubah of the 
Deccan, J748, who h^d, about 
six years before his death, invested 
Anwar u Deon, father of Wallah 
Jah, or Mahomed All, with the 
nabobship of fhe Carnatic. At 
the death of the nizam, Chunda 
Saheb set up his claim to the 
nabob'^hip. The French espoused 
the , cause of Chunda Saheb, and 
we that of Anwar u Been. The 
war was qarried on for six years 
with various success, till, in 1754, 
the two East India Companies in 
Eui ope put an end to it : and Wal- 
lah Jah, son of Anwar u Deen, 
(who w'as killed in the wai) was 
left on the musnudof the Cainatic, 
and invested by (he mogul. No 
one can doubt the motive which 
induced our alliance — it was no 
favour to the family of Anwar u 
Deen 5 for, as the French had es- 
poused the cause of his opponent, 
we had no alternative— -it was not 
even a matter of choice, but of 
necessity. If Anwar u Deen had 
not succeeded , we must have left 
0111 settlement on the coast to our 
rivals, and lost all the advantages of 
the famous commercial charter 
granted to' us by Ferockseie m 
1716'. Interest was our sole mo- 
tive, though pci haps not supported 
by the same rapa('iry and violence 
as at subsequent peru^ds. But if 
the nabob was our debtor, how 
long did he remain so ^ In 1703, 
he granted the East India Com- 
pany a jaghire of four districts, 
surrounding our settlement at 
Madras, foity miles in extent — 

Thii 
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This surely was ample recompense 
for the support of our own interests 
in India. ^ 

The alliance between us and 
the nabob continued uninterrupted 
for many years — indeed it never 
ceased. In the war with Hyder 
Air, in 17()9, when that piince 
dictated a peace at tlie gates of 
Madras, the nabob’s forces joined 
ours j and it is well known in India, 
that Hyder was in a great measure 
induced to invade the Carnatic 
from resentment at the unnatural 
friendship subsisting between a 
Mussulman government and the 
British. In subsequent wars, the 
same alliance, the same cordiality, 
subsisted between us. In the year 
i7S6, we pei.suaded the nabob to 
disband his army, and to commute 
his military services for a subsidy. 
This was the foundation of the 
treaty of I /87, which was a sub- 
sidiary ti eat y. In the year 1792, 
lord Cornwallis, finding that the 
payment stipulated for by the 
treaty of 17H7> was beyond the 
iiie«ins of the nabob to pay, with- 
out a grievous oppression of his 
subjects, reduced the amount, but 
obtained stcurify for the regular 
payment of the sum stipulated^ by 
this last treaty. The policy, as 
well as justice, of this measure, 
was soon evident— -from that time 
to our as‘'Umpiion of the govern- 
ment, the kists were paid regu- 
larly ; indeed the payments were 
almost all made wiihin a few days 
of the time in which they were 
due, and quite up to the peiiod 
of the assumption of the country 
by us In I7()6, (ht; nabob Wal- 
la ti Jiih, or as he has been other- 
wise called, Mahomed Ali, died 
at an advanced age, and the de- 
clared and recognized friend and 
ally of the Biiiish government ; — 
He so described in all his trea- 


ties executed with hira-*-he is so 
recognized in the treaty of Paris 
in 17635— he was so treated by 
the great Lord Chatham, in his 
letter to him ; and even a still 
greater authority, by the sovereign 
of these realms At his death, 
his son, Omdut ul Omrah, suc- 
ceeded him; and from the moment 
of his ascending the musnud to his 
death, the same alliance, the same 
friendship, the sametieaties sub- 
sisted. Tiue it is, that at different 
periods attempts had been m ide 
to modify the treaty of 1792, but 
firmly resisted by the then nabob. 
Lord Macaitney had attempted it: 
so had lord Hobait ; the East India 
Company wished it ; but their ser- 
vants were expressly forbidden 
to use any violence to obtain it, 
or any other aiguments than those 
of persuasion and intreaty. In 
this they weie seconded by the 
opinion of that virtuous man, the 
late lord Cornwallis, who, im- 
pressed with the advantages which 
some partial modification of the 
tieaty would give to the Company’s 
general affairs, yet thought it dis- 
honourable to ihe Biitish character 
to use tlie shadow of violence to 
obtain them, much more to violate 
a solemn treaty for the purpose. 
The papers on your table will fully 
prove this statement. This treaty, 
therefore, unaltered, unmodified, 
in the state in which it was exe- 
cuted bj' lord Cornwillis, in its 
basis guaranteeing the rights of 
sovereignty of the then nabob, 
Mahomed Ali, his son, Omdut ul 
Omrah, and his heirs and suc^ 
cessors,** remained obligatory on 
the East India Company at the 
death of Omdut ul Omrah, in 1801. 
Let us then see how the company 
(or more properly the government) 
got rid of this solemn act of their 
own. Perhaps, Sir, the best mode 

of 
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of enabling us to form an opinion 
on this c^se, will be by a plain detail 
of the transaction as taken from 
the papers so long before the house. 

Sir, I have before stated to the 
house, that on the accession of Om- 
diit ul Omrah, he succeeded natu- 
rally to all the rights of his ances- 
tors, and to all the advantages and 
obligations ot the treaty of 179 '^; 
and that to the moment of his 
death he faithfully discharged the 
payment of the kists due by that 
treaty. When this prince was on 
his death-bed — surrounded by his 
relatives and nobles — alllicted with 
a malady that threatened speedy 
dissoluuon, and consequently occu- 
pied in preparing for another world, 
and in his arrangements to quit 
this — environed by the affectionate 
sorrow of Ins family and fneuds, 
to whom he was gnin.ij his last 
mournful directions .t such a 
moment, and unJt i s ' rj circum- 
stances, was a tiioug’u not unbe- 
coming Britbh honour and feeling 
to violate ilie repose of the dying, 
and, under ihe base pretext of pro- 
tecting the pa'ace fiom tumult, to 
commence the hist scene of this 
foul tragedy, by the introdacuon of 
a military force into the inte’-'or of 
the dying monaich’s palace ! On 
the 5fh of July, 18CI, colonel 
M'Neil received orders to proceed 
with a body of troops to take pos- 
session of the palai'e of CLepauk. 
On the troops aniMiig at the outer 
gate, major Grant communicated 
to the nabob their arrival, with the 
pretext of their being sent. On 
this information, the unhappy mo- 
narch sprang from his bed ot sick- 
ness, and prostrating himself on the 
ground, clung round the knee*? of 
major Grant, imploring him, by the 
ancient friendship whu h iiad so un- 
interruptedly subsi»;ed between th« 
English government and himself. 


not to suffer his dying moments to 
be interrupted by this unfeeling 
ontiage, oi his subjects to witness 
this sad and la^'t insult to their mo- 
narch, and degradaiion of his con- 
sequence in their eyes. Colonel 
M‘Neil not seeing that any advan- 
tage w»is to be gained by the occu- 
pation of the interior, ventuied to 
disobey the orders of the govern- 
ment, and stationed the troops so 
as only to surround the palace. In 
this state things remained till the 
15th, when Omdut ul Omrah died, 
and to all appearance (for the ap- 
proach of the troo|» w^as accounted 
for by a concern of the company 
for the peace and security of the 
nabob’s government) in friendship 
wiih the company. At no period 
of our connectu)n wuh Huidrostan, 
were the interests of Great Britain 
less eudanH^ered, — her influence 
moie poweiful, her apprehensions 
less alive to danger, than at this 
moment. Thcie was nothing to 
excite fear, or oven to j'tstify pre- 
cauti- n, much Jess violence , yet 
scaicely was the nabob dead, before 
tv.o cold-blooded commissioners 
enteied the apartment or goof, and 
tore — fiom th^ }vr,o' innoce (it fi- 
lial dntics, from 'he sailed lucluU 
geiice of heart-felt son ow for a de- 
1 cased paient — the heir lo his vir- 
tues and Ins thione, to answer 
couiuless interrogatories, and to 
hear ihe memory of his revered fa- 
ther and grandfather polluted with 
the name of Unitors to the East 
India company— tiai tors, Sir, to a 
power their friend and ally, and 
who occupied scarcely a foot of 
land which they owed not to tha 
bounty and gratitude of these sove- 
reigns ! 

Sir, to conceive the extent of this 
outrage, ot this unhallowed profa- 
nation, of ihai decency, which even 
the rude, uncivilized savage deems 
- ' sacred 
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sacred towards the remains of the 
dead, in a country where preju- 
dices and customs, as in India, 
form part of the business of life, 
one must have lived in that coun- 
try; but I have been informed by 
those best acquainted with the cus- 
toms and habits of its natives, that 
the human mind ran scarcely con- 
ceive the extent of sacred venera- 
tion and hallowed grief which pre- 
sides at the funeral couch of the 
pi inces and nobles of the east. One 
instance will suffice: that for foity 
days after the death of a near rela- 
tive, no business whatever is done. 
If there ever was an occasion when 
this custom might be allowed, even 
by European fastidiousness, to have 
its" lull operation, it must be on 
this, where an amiable youth was 
mourning the loss of an indulgent 
and beloved parent. But the er- 
rand of violence and rapine, on 
which these agents were sent, dis- 
dained the weakness of filial du- 
ties, their message brooked no de- 
lay. The prince (then sovetcigii 
of the Cnrnaiic) was oidcnd to at- 
tend the British commiAionejs. To 
save himself (as he altei wards de- 
scrib*es it) and his deceased parent 
ftom polluvions he could not bear 
to think of, he obeyed the unfeel- 
ing mandate, Thi will of the de- 
ceased was riiivt requiied by .the 
commissioners,' /an^ delivered to 
them ; in it the prince was appoint- 
ed successoi to the musnud When 
the commissiooeis w^re satisfied of 
this,' they began to open the pur- 
port ot their embassy : with an 
affected concern for the situation of 
th<‘ piinre, fhey informed him and 
the regen tsappiMoted by hisfathers 
will, that his dominions weie for- 
feited to the company by the trea- 
son of his fathei and giandfather, 
in having inaintained a cotrespon- 
dence wdtb the late Tippoo Sul- 


taun, hostile to the British inte- 
rests. In vain did the prince and 
regents remonstrate against this 
foul imputation on the character 
and good faith of their parent and 
sovereign ; in vain did the dejected 
prince state the uniform tenor of 
his father’s conduct, the long and 
well-tried fiiendship that unifoimly 
subsisted between the English and 
the nabobs, and the piinciples and 
feelings of friendly attachment to 
the Biitish nation in which his fa- 
ther had educated him from his 
earliest infancy. All these and 
other aiguments were advanced tp 
shew the impossibility of such a 
charge having any real foundation : 
but the errand of the commis- 
sioners was not to investigate, but 
to convict ; not to hear the defence 
of the accused, but to pass sen- 
tence on the innocent successor, 
I’he prince was soon informed, 
that the proofs of guilt were deci- 
sive, the punishment settled ; that 
he njust either descend from his 
elevated rank, and mix with the 
bulk of his own subjects, or sub- 
scribe to conditions the most humi- 
liating and base, and which would 
stamp with ignominy the memory 
and revered names of his ances- 
toih— no other, Sir, than the com- 
plete surrender of the whole Car- 
natic to the East India company, 
retaining the nominal sovereignty, 
and consenting to be a pensioner 
on the bounty of the company. 
This first conference was protract- 
ed to a late hour, and the prince 
was at last suffered to retire. At a 
subsequent meeting of the com- 
missioners, the regents proposed, 
in his name, a moijification of the 
treaty ot 1792 ; to place as secu- 
rity for the payment of the kists, 
the mortgaged territories in the 
hands of the company; in fine, 
to do every thing consistently with 
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ftis honour and dignity to manifest 
his regard and friendship for the 
British nation. This and every 
other expedient was rejerled, and 
absolute, unconditional submission 
to the will and mandate of the 
company insisled upon. Other 
meetings took place, two of them 
in the tent of colonel M'Neil, lord 
Cltve being pie&ent, and here every 
engine of intimidation and persua- 
sion were alternately practised on 
the young man. Troopers, with 
their drawn swords, pariu^ed In 
front of the tent. He was in- 
formed by Mr Fitzgerald that re- 
sistance was vain 5 that the gover- 
nor-general, the court of directors, 
and the British government, were 
detei mined to carry this measure 
into elfect. These arguments, cou- 
pled with p^'ornises ol exterior ad- 
vantages f«om the uiendship of the 
company, on the iiihkI of a young 
prince scarcely seventeen years of 
age, weie very likely to shake his 
first and intuial impiessions; and, 
if we aie to believe the statement 
of the commissioners, they for a 
moment staggeied his first virtuous 
and honourable resqlutioiis : but 
reflection sooti restored his fortitude 
and honour, and at the next meet- 
ing with lord Clive, Ali Hussein 
informed him, that his mind was 
fixed ; and detei mined rather to en- 
dure any calamity, than consent to 
affix this deadly staiiv on the me- 
mory of his ancestors. He was 
again asked if he was aware of the 
consequences of his resolution j 
that, from the pinnacle of human 
greatness, he would be precipitated 
into the abyss of worldly misery ; 
and, on replying in the affirmative, 
he was told, that his lot, in future, 
would be that of a subject only. 

He then took leave of his oppres- 
sors (as the commisioners them- 
selves represent it) with a snub 


of internal complacency j** and per- 
haps aiiotbei was added of just 
contempt for this specimen of Bii- 
tish justice and humanity m India. 
Sir, one should have imagined that 
this dignified and firm conduct in 
an Eastern prince, would have en- 
sured to him the friendship, and 
Would have excited the inteiests, 
even of those employed in this 
cruel mission , that at least they 
would have paused before they 
completed tj^e work of injustice, 
and learnt from the gieat fountain 
head, fiom the contriver and mover 
of this wretched policy, whether 
there was no retreat, no compro- 
mise which Bnti^h tyranny could 
admit. Hnt*"no, Sir Ihe noble 
loid (Fail Pow‘h) whose character 
for humanii/ amongst his English 
ciicle of friends has always stood 
fair, acknowledged no emotion of 
sympatljy, no fcieling of compas- 
sion for this injuied piince; he 
came as the agent of an inhuman 
government, and one symptom of 
feeling displayed by Lira would 
have been a libel on his instructors* 
After having, therefore, ()bse^^ed, 
that he had done enoiupi fin tiie 
national faith, and ti»o da'iies 
of humanity. ( Oh I prostituted 
names!) he dismissed this miser- 
able, but high-muiddfl prince, wdth 
the unwoithy tin eat, ” that he 
would repent liu conduct.** The 
thieat, Sir, w^a^* not long in execut- 
ing 3 injustice and tyianny found 
too quick and ready agents. 
Determined to strip him of his 
dominions, the task was not diffi- 
cult, Appearances, however, were 
to be pieserved, A nominal sove- 
reign was to be raised to the nius- 
II ud in loom of the rightful heir. 
The two next in succession by the 
Mahomedanlaw, Syf ulMulk, and 
Hussiim ul Mulck, were passed 
ovei 3 pel haps their dispositiont 
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were not favourable to the intended 
usnfpation, Thehitualiou of Azeem 
ul Dowlah (the late Ameer’s son,) 
immersed in piison, presented the 
commissioneis wrih the means of 
cai Tying this uetarious project into 
execution} from him it was impos- 
sible to suppose any opposition to 
their plan , he had no pretensions to 
the musnud, and therefore could 
not be supposed to disj)iite the 
terms on winch he was to receive 
his elevation. On their first appli- 
cation to him he was too much 
frightened to permit them to deve- 
lope their plan j he was apprehen- 
sive they were coming to assassinate 
him, and it was with difficulty he 
could be assiiied of his safety. 
Subsequent inter^news, however, 
sooti infor/Oied him of ihe honours 
that were piepared for him, and the 
terms on wdiich he w'as to receive 
them} of couise the conditions 
were not objected to, and the very 
acceptance of the teims raised this 
uneducated young man (a prisoner 
almost from his earliest infancy,) 
in the eyes of his disinterested 
patrons, to the heigth of mentdl 
capacity, and to the credit of dis- 
playing ‘‘ comiderable talents'* for 
goveinment. This discovery was 
natural, as the ci itenon for talent 
was the greater or less subserviency 
to their demands} and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that in a few 
interviews they found him the per- 
fect model ot a sovereign and a 
statesman. On the 26'th be was 
presented in form to lord Clive } 
on the 26tb he was installed on 
the musnud. But this day, in all 
countries, but particularly in the 
East, a day of lestivity and splendid 
joy, was ushered in with the form, 
indeed, of gratulation and pomp, 
but with the heart of sorrow and 
misery. Instead of nobles vying 
with each other iu tlie heartfelt 
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obeisance of duty and love to their 
new monarch, none but the hired 
and venal slaves of the British go- 
vernment, or the most despica- 
ble of the natives, could any where 
be found to attend the ceremony ; 
only one of the nobles could be 
prevailed on by menaces or entrea- 
ties, to do homage to the usurper, 
by attending the installation } and 
that noble (a just reward for his 
apostacy) has been since an out- 
cast from all parties. But, the 
feelings of the nobles or people of 
the Carnatic formed no part of the 
consideration of the British govern- 
ment. The country was to be 
obtained — no matter how. But 
this was not yet enough } jhe 
treaty of 1792 still remained, if not 
in force, yet in existence } by that 
the real heir and successor of 
Oradut ul Omiah was guaranteed 
in his succession. A new treaty, 
tlierefore, was to be made} but 
what could be the preamble ? It 
could not state that the young 
prince Ah Hussein, who succeeded, 
by the w'lll of his father, to the 
musnud, had refused to convey all 
his territories to the East India 
company, and tfiat therefore they 
had set him aside, aud raised 
Azeem ul Dowlah to the throne.*" 
No, sir, ibis was too bold and da- 
ring a flight of tyianny and injus- 
tice, to suit the littleness of the 
rest of the plan } they were resolv- 
ed to be, at least, consistent. On 
the 31st of July, therefore, they 
executed a treaty with their pup- 
pet, in which they slate ** the 
herei&tary right of Azqera ul Dow- 
lah to the throne of his ancestors !’" 
They had forgotten that to Ali 
Hussein they had alleged the for- 
feiture of ail hereditary right by 
the treason of bis ancestor^, and 
lliat from the bounty of the com- 
pany alone could the natural or 
adopted 
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adopted heir of Omdot ul Omrah 
bold any part of the dominions of 
his ancestors. In the joy of their 
success in the attainment of their 
object, they did not observe that 
this very preanjble tore off, in an 
instant, the flimsy veil which, to 
save appeal ances, they intended to 
throw over this diabolical transac- 
tion ; that the whole world must 
see through the paltry pretext they 
had advanced for their treatment of 
All Hussein. Indeed, it must 
have puzzled Azeem ul Dowlah" 
himself, if he was capable of form- 
ing a judgment on the treaty, how 
he came by an hereditary right to 
the musnud, in preference to the 
three princes I have mentioned. 
The treaty, however, Was e^iecuted, 
and sent to the governor-general. 
This glaring mistake did not 
escape his acute and discerning eye, 
and while he gave his general ap- 
probation, and bestowed his waim 
encomiums, on the ** ability and 
moderation” with which the gover- 
nor of Madras had conducted him- 
self, he delicately observed on the 
inconsistency in which this acknow- 
ledgment of hereditary right would 
involve the British government, 
and suggested an application to 
Azeem ul Dowlah to substitute 
the liherahty and bounty of the 
eompany,'* for those two dangerous 
words. The application was made, 
and of course consented to j and 
thus stands the treaty at present. 
Before I take leave of it, I cannot 
help observing, that a more curious, 
piece of state mechanism never 
graced the archives of the British 
Museum j a treaty which with one 
hand gives every thing to a sove- 
reign, and with; the other takes it 
^gain from him j a happy speci- 
men of Eastern composition ! of 
British negotiation in India ! 

After this statement; one should 


have hoped, for the honour of hir-» 
manity, thus daringly outraged j 
for the honour of the British cha- 
racter, thus deeply wounded^ 
through its servants, that thelast and 
finishing stroke was given (o British 
tyranny and oppression j when that 
the great and only object was ob^ 
tamed, some little pains would have 
been taken to soothe the irritated 
and astonished minds of the un- 
happy sufferers in this scheme of 
stale villainy ) that, above all, the 
gallant and noble-minded prince, 
the dreadful sacrifice to their law- 
less ambition, would have found a 
peaceful refuge from his misfor- 
tunes in the protection of that 
power which had stripped him of 
his dominions, under the foul pre« 
tence of his ancestor’s misconduct, 
and that he would not have formed 
a criiel exception to obtaining that 
sympathy which the virtuous cha-- 
racter in misfortune is wont to ex- 
cite. Whoever, Sir, thus hopes 
and thus reasons, knows little of 
the character and conduct of the 
then British government in India. 
No, Sir : Ah Hussein bad sinned 
beyond forgiveness j he had dared 
to disobey the mandate of that go- 
vernment j — an offence never to 
be forgiven. For him, therefore, 
tyranny was to exhaust its shafts ; 
and oppression all its deadly wea- 
pons. Will it, Sir, be credited, 
will it not, to those who have not 
read the papers, rather appear as 
the effusion of an heated and disor- 
dered imagination, when I state to 
the house, that this amiable prince, 
the most accomplished and most 
lueiate of his age and country, 
whose patriotism and filial affectioD 
had induced him rather to sacrifice 
a throne, than basely transfer his 
subjects, or even suffer an unme- 
rited stain on the memory of bis 
ancestors, was delibi^atel/ placed 
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by the British government, toge- 
ther With^is wife and family, with 
every thing dear and valuable to 
him in this life, in the power and 
custody of the usurper of his throne-, 
that his very subsistence, the actual 
means of life, were made by them 
to depend on the nod and will oi 
his natural enemy ? Can the hu- 
man mind conceive a retinement of 
cruelty exceeding this ? Yet, even 
in the place of confinement, in the 
mode of executing this tyrannous 
act, vindictiveness found a power- 
ful auxiliary. The very palace in 
which he had been educated, where, 
in the life-time of his parent, he 
had resided with his wife and 
family, which had been bequeathed 
to him as his private legacy, and 
which had been decided in the case 
of Mr. Latour, a mortgagee of the 
late nabob’s, to be the exclusive pri- 
vate property of his ancestors, and, 
as such, subject to the right of the 
mortgagee — this palace. Sir, was 
chosen for the place of his imprison- 
ment, and the usurper of his throne 
put in possession of his property 
and person at the same tune, 
and not one friend, one acquaint- 
ance, permitted to enter his apart- 
ments, without the permission of 
Azeem ul Dowlah. It requires no 
great foresight to predict the issue 
of this measure ) he must be ill 
read in the history of royal capti- 
vity, not to perceive how short, in 
these cases, is the distance between 
the prison and the grave. The un- 
happy prince was fully aware of the 
fate which awaited him ; and in 
that feeling prot^l, on the table, to 
the sovereign and to the heir appa- 
rent of these kingdoms, against the 
manifold injuries he had sustained 
from the British government in 
India, he pathetically dwells, in the 
spirit of prophecy, on this last 
ilggravated aet of oppression and 
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injustice. I need not,** says he, 
endeavour to impress you with 
the horrors of the situation to which 
1 feel myself reduced. You have 
but to picture to yourselves the 
heighth of human grandeur, and tEe 
sad and miserable reveise of it, the 
highest and lowest state of which 
humanity is capable •, but even "the 
meanest subject of the very worst 
government possesses a blessing 
which my fortune and fate forbid. 
He owns the gratifying sensation of 
knowing himself safe amidst the 
society of his fellows ; whilst I, an 
unit, as it were, in the sum of the 
people of the Carnatic, am delivered 
into the hands of an enemy, who 
has but one act to execute to finish 
his career.” Alas ! Sir, too fatally 
prophetic were these fears. Before 
the government at home could send 
out their orders to take this unhap- 
py prince under the protection of 
the government, (for this justice 
must be done to the administration 
of Mr. Addington) and out of the 
hands of Azeem ul Dowlah, this 
unhappy prince was no longer the 
object of earthly commiseration. 
Ihe bitter cup of misery, filled to 
the brim, at last ovei flowed, and 
‘‘ ran over into eternity.” His 
great and dignified mind, unfitted 
to encounter the tyranny and vio- 
lence of British Indian justice, sunk 
under the accumulated injuries 
which pressed on him, and hi$ 
pure spirit, weary of its earthly 
abode, fled from its persecutois to 
those regions of eternal bliss, 
where, at the feet of his creator be 
is seeking retribution for his wrongsl 
God grant that they may not be vi- 
sited on £ritain,for the delinquency 
of her sons in India ! 

And now. Sir, let me for a mo<i* 
ment pause, and ask the house, the 
country, and even the friends and 
supporters of the then government 

t« 
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ih tndi^4 whether the annals of a 
Nero or Caligula, aye. Sir, even of 
the modern Nero, furnish one single 
instance of a transaction more tyrant 
nous, more diabolical, more keenly 
outraging every feeling of a British 
mind, than this which I have so 
faintly stated to the house in 
which I have not only exaggerated 
nothing, but, if I am permitted to 
have a committee to investigate the 
particulars of the treatment this 
lieroic prince received, I pledge 
myself to the house to prove a case, 
far, ^ery far, moie atrocious than I 
have represented it. I have, Sir, 
a motion to submit for this purpose* 
And is it really, Sir, the conduct 
of a British government in any 
quarter of the world, that I am 
compelled to designate with terms 
so opprobrious^ with a chaiacter 
so opposite to the mild sphit and 
practice, not only of our govern- 
ment and constitution, butofeveiy 
Englishman > How, Sir, are we 
to account for this wonderful and 
sad change of the British chaiacter ? 
I well remember, that great states- 
man Mr. Burke, with that energy 
of expression, and that sublime 
eloquence which so pecuhaily dis- 
tinguished him, describing the 
change of the British character in 
India, could no otherwise account 
for it, than by supposing that 
those who visited India weie 
unbaplized in crossing the line, and 
left all their Christian virtues be- 
hind them.'* A‘t least it appears that 
some of our governois, if they 
took their virtues with them, soon 
got rid of them after their landing 
in India. I remember. Sir, when 
I moved for the re-printing of these 
papers, I was asked whether I 
meant to charge either Lord Welles- 
ley or Lord Clive wiili the specific 
crime of ttie murder of Ah Hussein. 
To tliat queition I answer now as 
t 
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I did then— That of the specific 
crime which the law cafls muider, 
and Which implies intention, I 
never did ; but I hesitafe not to 
charge them with being in a great 
measure ihe cause of his deaths 
first by their oppressive conduct 
towards him in despoiling him of 
his dominions 5 and secondly, by 
placing him in the power of (he 
usurper of his throne. That he 
died not a natural death, I firmly 
believe, by the evidence of Dr. 

Anderson. The disorder had 

been attended with bloody stools, 
which lasted twenty-five days, as I 
understood, no uncommon symp- 
tom of poison But I do not charge 
even Azeem ul Dowlah wilh th© 
murder of his prisoner, not be- 
cause I doubt It, but because I 
have no proofs of it. But is there 
one individual who has read these 
papers, the most partial and allow- 
ing friend of those who are impli- 
cated, thatcan hesitate to condemn 
this ill-judged and inconsiderate 
conduct ( to say the least of it ) in 
the goveinnient of India’ Did it 
require any great knowledge of hu- 
man nature, to perceive the immi- 
nent danger to which the prince 
must be exposed, if placed under 
the power and controul of Azeem 
ul Dowlah } and the strong, very 
strong interest which the usurper 
must feel in the death of his cap- 
tive ’ It is impossible but he must 
have wished and have sought ii. If 
they had even consulted that great 
master of the human passions, the 
immortal Sbakespeaie, he would 
have told them— 

“Itcei/Wnotbe, 

That while warm life plays in that 
priftcis veins, 

The misplac'd Atam ahould entertain 
an hour. 

One minute, nay, one quiet brehth 
of rest. 

A sceptre inattb^d wkh an^wnruly 
hand, 


Must 
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Must be as boistVously maintain'd 
as got V, 

And he that stands upon a slippery 
plade 

Makes nice of no vile hold to keep 

himnip *’ 

Every man in Iiiilia saw the danger. 
Mr. Addington and the govern- 
ment here saw it * and if the two 
noble lords saw it not, they either 
shut their eyes, or lost for the mo- 
ment then common intellects. No, 
Sir, they did see and feel it ; they 
occasioned it, and they refused to 
remedy it. Application after 
application was made to them on 
the subject by the jinnee, the le- 
gents, and all the capnves of the 
family, male and female. No 
redref^ followed ; but the increased 
insult of referiing them to the 
usurper, by whom they had been 
inflicted At last, however, they 
were told, ** th?t they might leave 
the palace if they chose !'’ In the 
excess of benevolence they were 
permitted to be wandereis from 
tliat home, which was their own 
and sole prope rty, and sti angers in 
a land subject to the sway of their 
ancestors , yet not even the protec- 
tion of the Company fiom wapt 
and insult wa\ proffered them ! 
This- boon of liberty, steeped as it 
was in poverty and want, was 
clogged with a condition w'hich 
rendered the acceptance of it impos- 
sible— their ivomen were to remain 
in the palace, sulfect to the lust and 
will nj the uiurjjci t On such 
eondit oils they refused the nolle 
boon*, they spumed the insult 
offered them, and pieferred to drag 
on a miseiable captivity. 

I w'ill nov'. Sir, take leave of 
riii^ most painful paitof my sub- 
ject , and would to God the scenes 
I sliall now turn to, were such as 
10 console us for those v..e have 
ju^P w'itncssed j tiiat, da:k and 
liielaticholyMs hhS been the picture 


of woe I have exhibited, it coliM 
have been tendered less disgusting 
to the eye, by a review of those 
reasons which have been assigned 
to justify the act. If, however, 
the act itself presents all the horiid 
featuies of tyranny and oppression, 
of ciueityand injustice, thepretexts 
by which it is defended are still 
more disgraceful to the British 
character,— they strip the act itself 
of those bold and daring qualities, 
which daz/Je and confound the 
mind, and in some measure dimi- 
nish th(3 aliocitv of the act j but 
here every thing is low, mean, and 
pityful j all is subteifuge and chi- 
canery. A sovereign is despoil- 
ed of his dominions, on charges 
and pretences— not against himselj, 
hut against his deceased rincestois, 
which, if fully substantiated, would 
not have convu'ted them of the 
indefinite crime of an intention 
towards unjiiendly conduct against 
(he Britisli interests : tlie most 
abandoned and notorious ciiminal 
could not havesuflered the slightest 
punishment on such evidence ; for 
w’hat IS the evidence ^ A corres- 
pondence which took place many 
years since — between whom ? not 
bt^tween Wallah Jah and Tippoo 
Sultaunj nor between Omdut ul 
Omrah and Tippoo ; but between 
the ambassadors of Tippoo and 
their master, stating conveisations 
which passed between them, Wal- 
lah Jah, and Omdut ul Omrah ? 
How is such evidence made to 
affect the nabobs ? By what for- 
ced construction does it apply to 
them ? Will the right hobonr- 
able and learned baronet opposite 
(Sir John Anstruther) say, he 
would have convicted any crimi- 
nal on such evidence in his court 
at Bengal ? ‘ Would he even have 
suffered it to be read ? The right 
honourable gentleman may smile, 

but 
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but will he answer in the affir- 
inative ^ I challenge him to do 
so. 

If, however 1 can summon pa- 
tience to go through the disgusting 
scene, 1 will state to the house the 
whole of these contemptible substi- 
tutes for evidence. I will examine 
in order this mass of impotent 
proot 5 and let us see whether, if 
cleared of their legal objections, 
they prove any thing criminal, or 
approaching to it, against any body, 
save against the British government 
in India 5 that, indeed, for the 
use It has made of t|iem, will be 
consigned to eternal disgrace and 
infamy. 

The fust of these criminal letters 
is from GhoLium AU Khan and 
All Reza Khan, Tippoo’s ambas- 
sadors (attending on the young 
princes who wcie hostages with 
Lord Cornwallis) to their master. 
It states a conversation between 
them and old Wallah Jah, in the 
presence of the princes, in which 
the old nabob is made to say, on 
the ambassadors presenting him 
with a gold mohur, in their mas- 
ter’s name, May God long pre- 
serve Tippoo Sultaun, who is the 
pillar of the religion of Maho- 
med” ! Was this criminal ? I 
observe the gentlemen on the other 
side, by their gestures, seem to say 
—Yes. What ! were wishes, 
dressed in the hyperbole of East- 
ern language, to be considered as 
criminal? Who was Tippoo, to 
whom he wished prosperity ^ An 
enemy of the British government 
in India ^ No such thing : he 
was at the time a friend, and in 
alliance with the Company j and 
such a friend as had been recom- 
mended by the Bi itish government, 
by Lord Cornwallis himself, to the 
attention of the nabob j and we 
actually find, that at another inter- 


view, about three days afterwards, 
the particulars of which are de- 
tailed by the same ambassadors, 
they write to Tippoo thus : On 
the 24 th Tuckee, Wallah Jah, 
Omdut ul Omrah, and Husstin 
Nawauz Khan, the youngei of 
Wallah Jah, Lord Cornwallis, and 
General Meadows came to visit 
the piinces. His highness took 
occasion to observe, that we con- 
sidered him to have been an enemy ^ 
whereas, he declared in the pre- 
sence of God, that he was not, and 
IS not 5 that, on the contrary, he 
was a friend and well-wisher j 
that he had opposed the bi each be- 
tween your majesty and tlie three 
allied states to such a degr^, that 
every one decided in his own mind, 
tliat inwardly voiu majesty and 
his highness were one ; and he de» 
sited us to ash Loid Cornwall iS and 
General Meudow<i (who were pre- 
sent) whether he said hue or vot'" 
Now, Sir, let me ask the most 
credulous, if it were possible that 
a conversation so open, and “to 
whicji reiereiice is made to the 
Bi itish government, then piescnt 
by its lepiesentatives, could have 
any thing criminal in it ? Lord 
Cornwallis, after his treaty with 
Tippoo, believing, perhaps, that 
it would be the means of moie 
firmly establishing the good under- 
standing between the English and 
Tippoo, in that spirit of peace 
which always directed the conduct 
of this amiable nobleman, lecom- 
mended Wallah Jah to cultivate 
his friendship, and 10 treat the 
young piinces ot Mysore with 
attention. It w'as in compliance 
with these wishes that the old na- 
bob paid them these visits and 
these coraplimeius, which have so 
alarmed the British government. 
But to proceed. Sir, to the second 
paper, which is also an extract. 

XhM 
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This is an acknowledgment, by 
the same amb.issadois, of a gra^ 
Clous letter, giving cover to a slip 
of paper, on unhlck ipere written 
two coup lets, of the ^Sth Tuckee f* 
and atrer ibis, the wi iters infoim 
his Mysorean Maiesty, that they 
understood his in^trncliovs, and 
will at t up to them when occasion 
requires,'* Well, Sir, what has 
pour Wallah Jah to do with this? 
Why ha^ it b en introduced as a 
charge against him, that ambaa- 
sadori receive instructions from 
their 'oiirt, and promise to obey 
them ) But ii may be said, these 
were not common lostrnciions, for 
they produce a second letter from 
the atpbassadors, promising se- 
crecy j tor No. 3 is an arzee from 
the same ambassadors to Tippoo, 
in which are the important woids. 

Your majesty desires we will not 
divulge the secret to any one Re^ 
fw of the world ! we consider the 
comealment oj the commands and 
secrets of our superiors in the light 
of a religious duty," I have no 
doubt the instiumons were deemed 
important by Tippoo j perhaps 
they were so ; but is there the 
filiglitest pmof that they* were 
ever tommunicated to the nabob, 
or even that lie was concerned in 
them ? Not one tittle As well 
may you .say, that if the right 
honourable secretary sends instruc- 
tions to an ambassador at a friendly 
c uri, enjpmmg secrecy, that thia 
very injuiiciion is an hostile mea- 
sure to the couit where he resides, 
find must mean treachery towards 
it. put then I shall perhaps be 
told, that, if it pioves nothing by 
itself, it cpnlii ms other more strong 
proo 8 of the nabob’s treason, and 
^atvthe next docupient is evidence 
pf it Let u^s then examine it. 
This is also an extract of a letter 
jfPfjx the arupas^dor^ to their 


master, recounting what passed 
at another interview, six days after 
the former, in which the old nabob, 
then turned of eighty years of age, 
with' those amiable feelings, his 
characteristic, took the young 
princes on his knees for two houis, 
and, in all the simplicity and good- 
ness of an ancient patriarch, in- 
voked blessings on them and their 
parent; assured the ambassadors 
that he considered Tippoo as a 
pillar of the Mussulman faith, and 
that he daily offered up pra}ers for 
him, and made his subjects do the 
same.’' I'he next day it appears 
the visit was returned, and it being 
the least of the hedoo Zoba (the 
feast of the camel) the nabob, 
his sons, and sirdars, all came out 
to meet the ambassadors, and the 
princes w'cre again taken on his 
knees, and fhe same blessings and 
compliments passed ; and he is 
repiesenied as the prince through 
whom these rituals and observances 
of the faiih (alluding probably to 
t}ie Eed) yet remain.” The am- 
bassadors then go on to state, that 
the nabob observed to them (and 
this is, 1 understand, the threat- 
ened proof of treachery) that 
in his first conveisation with them, 
as detailed in No. 1, he spoke to 
them on the subject of establishing 
a fnendshi}» and harmony between 
him and I’lppoo,” asking them^ 
** if they had intimated it to him, 
^nd received a favourable answer ?’* 
The ambassadors reply that they 
have, and that Tippoo bad answer- 
ed most favourably, not admitting 
9 doubt of cordiality and friendship 
subsisting between the followers 
of I slam ism ; and they then relate 
an expression of Tippoo’s, God 
preserve the nabob Wallah Jab I 
who IS a prince, and Qne of the 
leaders of the faithful, and a pil- 
lar of th^e faith.” The politeness 
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and modesty of the old monarch 
here break out^ and he refuses this 
title, which he had before appro- 
priated to Tippoo exclaiming— 
I am what I .know myself to 
be ; tell the sultaun that he is the 
pillar of the faith.” After this 
struggle of compliment, the old 
nabob, resolving not to be outdone 
in courtesy, exclaims to the princes, 
Oh! ray sons, if my life and 
property can be of any service to 
you, God is witness that I will not 
refuse them to you.” He then 
gave orders to his gardener to send 
the children, daily, fruits and 
flowers 5 and afterwards, turning 
to the ambassadors, assured them 
of his regard, telling them how 
anxious he had been to preserve 
peace between their master and 
the English, and how much he had 
incurred the reproofs of the latter 
for his interference, He enters 
also into the particulars of his own 
affairs at great length, and con- 
cludes the visit with presenting 
khellauts of embroidery and jewels, 
to the princes and .ambassadors, as 
is the custom on feast days j and 
then, after sending dancing girls 
with the princes, took leave of 
them.— The ambassadors then 
comment on the general disposi- 
tion of the people of the Carnatic, 
and inform Tippoo, that whenever 
the princes went out, the natives 
stood by thousands in the streets, 
and offered up prayers for Tippoo’s 
prosperity) and that, on festivals 
and Fridays, all the Mussulmans 
first prayed for his (Tippoo’s) pre- 
servation. — Thus ends this very 
important extract, which is to shew 
the hosulity of the nabob to the 
English. Will it,. Sir, be credited, 
that all this avowal of friendship, 
so dangerous to British interests ) 
all this regard for the happiness 
and prosperity of Tippoo, so incon- 


sistent with bis alliance, and on 
which the solemn charge of 
treason is founded, passed in the 
presence and hearing 6f a loyal 
and gallant English officer. Major 
Doveton, who had the custody of 
the princes ? and for the truth of 
these assertions, wherein the nabob 
is made to avow the sincerity and 
extent of regard for the interests 
of Tippoo, he appeals to this offi- 
cer, as he had before done to Lord 
Coinwallis? Is there, then, a 
possibility that the nabob, at such 
a time, and in such company, was 
meditating hostility to the English 
government } We are next fa- 
voured with another extract of a 
letter from X*ppoo himseifjto his 
ambassadors. What does it direct 
his ambassadors to do } Nothing 
more than to return his compli- 
ments and thanks to the old nabob 
for the kindness he had shewn to 
his (Tippoo’s) sons. Not one 
word appears in it hostile to the 
British interests, or leading to the 
remotest suspicion that the nabob 
was carrying on aclandesiine, much 
less a treasonable, correspondence. 
Theie is certainly a great deal of 
courtly style and Eastern hyperbole. 
The sultaun had been called the 
pillar of the faith, and in return he 
tells his ambassadors that ” it is 
evident the nabob is a pillaj of the 
J^ahomedan religion, the elect 
of the Almighty, a man of dignity 
and worldly experience.” — Really^ 
Sir, one can hardly summon pati- 
ence to read through these unmean- 
ing documents. 

The next in order is the cypher, 
which 1 shall teserve for the last, 
as considered by Ihem the most 
important, and by myself the most 
ridiculous, of all the pretences they 
have advanced for proof of guilt.— 
Number 7 we will therefore n0xt 
examine. This is a translation^ ef 
a 
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ii Jetter (the first whole letter we 
have yet had) from Gholaum Ali 
Khan to Tippoo> without any date. 
It appears that» at this iime^ Ali 
Rbeza left the Carnatic on a special 
mission to bis master; andwearenot 
left in doubt what and from whence 
the proposition was, for , the letter 
informs us, that it was '' for the 
purpose of bringing to a favourable 
issue the propositions of Lord 
Cornwallis, and the well-wisher of 
Marbud (Wallah Jahl.” I think, 
after reading this sentence, it would 
be a waste of time to give one 
moment more to this document. 
No. 8 is full of nothing but un- 
meaning compliment. No. 9 is a 
translation of the copy of a letter 
from Tippoo Sultaun to Omdut ul 
Omrah, the nabob of the Carnatic, 
dated November, 1792. Now, 
Sir, it IS impossible but part of this 
copy must be a forgery. It is ad- 
dressed to Omdut ul Omrah, as 
nabob of the Carnatic Now, he 
was not/ nabob till 1795 ; and is it 
possible to believe that, in a coun- 
try where forms and ceremonies 
almost constitute the business pf 
life, such a prince as Tippoo should 
address Omdut ul Omrah, who 
might never be* the nabob of the 
Carnatic (if Wallah Jah so chose) 
as the then nabob ? The thing is 
impossible; it discredits the whole 
mass of these flimsy documents, 
and excites the suspicion that they 
might all have been forged. But 
if this letter has not been fabri- 
cated ; if it is a true copy of a 
letter, really written, it is as un- 
meaning and as trifling as the others. 
No. 10 deserves more attention, 
because in this Gholaum Ali Khan 
writes to Tippoo, that he (Gho- 
Jaumyhad received a message by 
Kha^ Nawaz Khan from the na- 
bob, giving Tippoo some informa- 
tion and friendly advice. Withou i 


waiting to examine the validity o# 
such evidence, f will' suppose the 
message was actually sent by WaU 
l«ih Jah to Tippoo. It was cer- 
tainly most kind and friendly Ad- 
vice. ** Take care (says the na- 
bob) what you are about ; you may 
not mean wrong, but your frequent 
communications with the Poonah 
government have excited suspicions 
here; and this, added to the with- 
holding your kists, and your refu- 
sal to release the European prison- 
ers, has alarmed even Lord Corn- 
wallis. For God’s sake, if yon 
will rush headlong on destruction, 
do not break your word of honour 
with him; at any rate, peiform 
your engagements with him ; and 
if, after he is gone, you choose to 
act imprudently, the blame will 
not fall upon him.” I should be 
glad to know what there is in this 
advice incompatible with the na- 
bob’s friendship toward us ? I will 
put the worst possible construction 
on it, namely, that it was an advice 
to Tippoo to temporize with us, 
Why, Sir, with such a mind as 
Tippoo’s, perhaps this was a great 
object gained ; if not to us, yet to 
himself Do we not knew what 
the invariable consequence of ^ 
war between us and the sovereign 
of the Mysore was ? the probable 
desolation and plunder of liis king- 
dom ; — in any event, the taking of 
his dominions from him, for the 
time. Was it, therefore, either 
unnatural pr unreasonable, that 
he should use every possible means, 
even of delaying such a calarnity } 
This is the most unfavourable view 
of the subject for the nabob. But 
I do not believe, if he did send 
the message, that he had any other 
intention than to act as mediator 
between both countries, from per- 
sonal regard to lord Cornwallis; 
and 1 think there is every reason to 

think 
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tiiink that the advice 'was given 
at the suggestion of the noble lord 
himself. No. 11 needs no other 
notice than that it is an account 
of an exhibition of file- works, 
given to the princes on occasion of 
a festival, and for which the go- 
vernor of Madias lent his garden. 
Here Omdut nl Omrah is made to 
comn ence his career of oompli- 
ment to Tippoo, as adulatory and 
absurd (to us) as his farlier’s No. 
12‘contains some more advice fiotp 
the nabob, said to be sent by the 
same Khadir Nawaz Khan. If 
this IS a fabrication, it is carried on j 
if a real transaction, it is consist- 
ent with the former advice. The 
nabob here informs Tippoo, that, 
if he looks for suppoit from the 
Fiench, he will be deceived ; that 
the English troops are going against 
Pondicheny, and that the place 
will be taken. He then expresses 
hi8 hopes that the sultaun keeps 
in view all the ups and downs of 
the time,” and states his motive 
'for this advice to be friendship. 
What is theie in this hostile to 
Great Bntain? Not one syllable 
that can bear such an interpretation. 
No. 13 is an extract of a letter 
from the ambassadors to Tippoo, 
detailing a conversation between 
OmdiU ul Omiah and themselves, 
in the garden of the ambassadors, 
wherein, like his father, he is made 
to repeat the old story of Ins regard 
for Tippoo as the defender or pro- 
tector of the faith. l1ie ambassa- 
dors then inform Tippoo, that 
they have, under suitable pleas, 
and a proper introduction, prevailed 
on Omdut ul Omrah to lay the 
foundation of it, and dhat, please 
God, they would inform him (Tip- 
poo) ot the result Now, Sir, I 
am very ready to allow, that some- 
thing here is intimated, which 
wickedness and design might con- 
strue into mysterious^ and therefore 
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guilty intention; but how will 
malice be disappointed, when it 
learns that this commilpicntion re- 
lated solely to a projected marriage 
between the courts, which never 
took [dacte, and the fniluie of which, 
Tippoo, imputing to the want of 
address or skill in his ambassadors, 
put them both into prison on their 
return to Sei ingapatam. In truth, 
the nabob, Wallah Jah, wished not 
to offend Tippoo ; and though, 
from the fiist, determined not to 
consent to the alliance (never ha- 
ving ioi gotten nor forgiven the in- 
sult first off c led to Ins family by 
Hyder Ali, who, having captpied 
a sister of the nabob’s, placed her 
in his haiem) he gave the ambas- 
sadors no leason to suppose he 
would ultimately decline it. But, 
it will be said, Vv liy this secrecy? 
Why IS not the mai ringe mentioned ? 
why, at least, not hinted at? I 
will tell the hon gentlemen, who 
look with such meaning and en- 
quiring looks, — Mdniage is never 
mentioned in Hindoostan, nor 
forms pait of a coiiespondence. 
The institution, and all that relates 
to It, lb held so sacred and hallowed, 
that every thing i egarding it is menti- 
onedand designated undei figuiat'ive 
expressions; f/te affair , — me busi- 
ness, — the transaction — are the 
feuns used frequently to express it, 
as we find hcie. Can any expla- 
nation be moie satisfactory? I 
challenge its contradiction. In 
No. 15 Tippoo seems to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the last letter, 
<as in this he desiies further infor- 
mation, when they receive any. 
No. l6 is tlie translation of a letter 
from the ambassadois to Tippoo, 
in w'hich the> g^ye him an account 
of their having administered an 
obligation sent by Tipjfoo, to 
the servants of the sultaun in the 
Jaumeh mosque. This is a very 
curiousceremony, and Wallah Jalf« 
young 
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young sons went to see the gran4 
Spectacle ; near a thousand persons 
Were assembled, and* all the ser- 
vants, high and low,’* belonging 
tq the sircar, were ordered to 
attend, to put on their best clothes, 
and to bathe themselves. Then 
Ali Hheza, with the Gauzy of the 
city, the Khuttub (or preacher) 
Syed Mahomed, a man of great 
learning t joined the gaping throng. 
After prayei^, Ali Rheza asks the 
cauzy, and olhei persons of learn- 
ing, who were present, to explain 
to the people present the contents 
of the Kotba, and the punishment 
for breaking any of the laws con- 
tained in it. The cauzy replies, 
that the contents were, the com- 
mand of God to wage holy wars 3 
not 10 take flight in the face of an 
enemy ; to form an union among 
the professors of Islam ism, and 
other obligations of the faith 3 then, 
after a learned exposition of the 
duty, of servants, the engage- 
ment was made, by each of the 
servants, that they never would 
be guilty of flight from an ene- 
my, of theft, of lying, of ipju- 
rlng, nor of any thing that belonged 
to treachery and ingratitude. Thus 
ended the ceremony 3 and a more 
innocent and laudable one can 
scarcely be conceived, nor the 
duties of religion or morality more 
properly enforced 3 and yet this, 
I know, is stated as one of the 
great charges against the nabob, and 
that it is evidence ofa religious union 
between the monarchs, to wage 
religious war against the English. 
Never was so absurd a supposition. 
And here it is remarkable, that 
neither Wallah Jah nor Omdut ul 
Omrah'was present, which, if the 
meeting had been held for such a 
purpose, they would have been. 
Indeed, it has no more to do with 
:hcm than with any of us. No. 
17 is a flne specimen of Indian 


poetry 5 Omdut ul Omrah is said 
to be the poet 3 it is supposed to be 
addressed to Gholaum Ali Khan. 
This is a most curious document, 
written with a pencil, upon half 
a sheet of post paper, with an enve* 
lope of English paper'* The trans- 
lator has chosen to say it is Omdut 
ul Omrah’s writing. This could 
have been easily proved, but it has 
not been attempted. But it is im- 
possible it should have been sent 
to any one. What! a note written 
with a pencil,” enclosing a mes- 
sage to the saultaun, and a couplet 
to be repeated to him — the thing is 
wholly impossible. I will venture 
to say, no such departure from the 
ceremony of Eastern manners ever 
took place. But it is quite unna- 
tural ; for the poetry, if excellent, 
is very innocent. I shall, there- 
fore, waste no more time on it* 
No, 18 and 19 introduce two new 
characters : Mahomed Ghyaus, and 
Mahomed Ghoose Khan, new am- 
bassadors,^. who, on the disgrace of 
the old ones (as it is generally be- 
lieved, from their failure in accom- 
plishing the projected marriage) 
are sent by Tippoo to condole with 
Omdut ul Omrah on the loss of his 
father. Wallah Jah. When I ob-» 
serve that Major Grant, the town- 
major, and the governor of Ma- 
dras, introduced these ambassadors 
to the nabob, it is unnecessary to 
add much more : they had two 
interviews ; the nabob sent them 
clothes and provisions, and a gene- 
rous struggle took place on the 
occasion 3 nothing morp passed, 
and away went the ambassadors, 
with the usual presents' and com- 
pliments, I cafinot discover what 
occasioned these two letters to be 
introduced 3 as little can one ima- 
gine what importance is attached 
to the two which remain, one 
written by the nabob, Omdut ul 
' Omrah, 
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Omrahi (as it is said) under the 
name of Gholaucn Hussein to 
Gholaum Ali Khan, and the 
other by Khader Nawaz Khan, 
to the same. The latter ^ of course, 
can have nothing to do with the 
nabob, but it is a mere letter of 
friendly wishes to the old ambas- 
sador. The same answer, how- 
ever, as to any inference of impro- 
per undt^standing between the 
nabob and Tippoo, will apply to 
both, and 1 think it will not be an 
unsatisfactory one, when I intorni 
the House, that at this very period, 
January, 1797, after a corresponi* 
dence and too good understanding 
(Charged to exist between these two 
iponaichs, neither the nabob, nor 
Kadir , Npwaz Khan, knew that 
Gholaum Ali Khan, to whom 
they Were addressing these letleis, 
were in disgrace and confinement 
at Seringapatam ; and that Tippoo, 
suspecting that Gholaum Alt Khan 
had, in his embasjsy, betrayed 
his interests, intercepted these 
letters written to Gholaum, having 
previously instructed bis new am- 
bassadors to conceal the circum- 
stance j and this will account for 
their being found m the palace at 
Seringapatam 1 think it is im- 
possible to give a more complete 
refutation to the whole of this p»'e- 
tended conspiracy, than this state- 
ment of the conduct of Tippoo 
towards the nabobs ; a conduct so 
wholly unlike the confidence neces- 
sary for co-operation, that it is un- 
doubted evidence of the direct con- 
trary. And now, Sir, let me ask 
t)ie House, whether they can dis- 
jqern, in ^ny of those letters, one 
aymptom.of treasonable coriespon- 
dence, one feature of criminal in- 
tercourse } 

But I shall be fold, that X have 
forgotten the cypher— that I have 
purposely passed over thi$ dreadful 
iepgine of treason^ this unanswerable 


proof of hostility to British interesti. 

J can assure those who think so, 
that they arc much mistaken I 
would not rob the House of the 
amusement which the examina- 
tion of this curious document will 
afford tnem. And first, 1 will ask 
the right honourable secretary for 
foreign affairs, whether be lemem-* 
bers an instance or a cypher, for 
the purpose of concerting hontile 
measures resembling this } and if 
not for this purpose, there is noth- 
ing criminal attached to it. Where 
are the symbols or cbaiacters of 
treason in it r One man it dt^ig- 
nates by the name of the friend of 
mankind 5 another by the distin- 
guished in friendship; a third by 
the protector of the faith ; and a 
fourth by that of nothing, or non- 
entity I Well, Sir, these have no 
hostile meaning in them. But 
then, there are tw'o fatal words that 
can mean nothing else than war and 
destruction ; there are the w/jrds, 
a scimtlar and a saddle I 
must acknowledge. Sir, that both 
may be very hostilely emplo>ed, 
but by whom? by poor Wallah 
Jah, or his successor, Omdiit ul 
Omiab? Alas! Sir, British art 
and perfidy bad not left them a 
single trooper to mount ihesardle, 
or to gird on the scymitar : with 
the exception of those ten i tic 
characters, there was not a symbol 
or character which could, by the 
most forced construction, designate 
any thing hoj>tile; but it is an 
extraordinary circumstance, that 
the translator of this curious * piece 
of mechanism, which was to 
deluge the Carnatic with blood, 
and to shake the English govern- 
ment to its centie, candidly con- 
fesses, that it is irtquently very 
diificult to make out Which is 
the cypher and which the key ( 
But, Sir, 1 might even, for tb^ 
sake of argument, allow that this 
cypher 
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cypher afforded presumption of 
guilt } that it justified the suspi- 
cions W Hcli, .utertet/o years inven- 
tion, they have fixed on it ; yet, 
bow is it made to affect the nabobs ? 
Why, It is said, it was written by 
Omdut ql Omiah, and said to be 
given by him to Xhader Nawaz 
Khan, who gives it to All Rheza 
Khan, on his depaiturefoi Senn- 
gapatarn. — Who proves this ? No 
one. In fact, he who receives it 
knows not fiom whom he got it ; 
and does not even pretend that it 
was from Omdut ul Omrah, but 
tiom some one of Waliah Jah s 
imnisters. But I have been told, 
that It is lu Omdut nl Omrah's 
hand writing, and the bottom 
of the key or cypher is a symbol 
designating the hand-writing of 
Omdat ui Omrah (but how does 
this prove that he either wrote the 
cypher or the key ? But that which 
damns all possible inference of 
its being the work of Omdut ul 
Omrah, or of any person by his 
or Wallah Jah’s directions, is, that 
the British government, having in 
tlieir possession, or under their con- 
troul, the ministers of the nabob, 
at the time, and the ambassadors of 
Tippoo, have not dared to examine 
those who could give the most 
positive proof, if such was the 
case 5 and in any event could have 
prove the band-writing of Omdut 
ul Omrah. But this, Sir, was not 
tlie wish of the British govern-' 
mentj the developement of the 
tiuth they feared ; they knew there 
Was no guilt \ the more obscure the 
case, the better it would answer 
ibeir purpose of substituting sus- 
picion for proof j this was what 
they wanted, and in it they suc- 
ceeded. Will any man doubt that 
such. was their object, when I am 
enabled to refer my hearers to the 
information of the commissioners. 


that the translator commenced writ- 
ing the evidence in the Persian 
language, but that he soon changed 
it for the English, the evidence 
not taking the turn wh'ch they 
(the commissioners) expected 
But, Sir, 1 will not consume ano- 
ther moment on this grand key- 
stone of their case, this carious and 
unique state paper, which I think 
deserves, equally with the treaty, 
a place in the archives of the Bri- 
tish Museum ! 

Having gone through the whole 
of the written evidence in support 
of the charge against the nabob j 
and let it be remembered that the 
gieater part aie only extracts of 
letteis : I will ask every man in 
tiie house, whether they can lay 
iheir hands on their hearts, and say, 
they believe the alleged treachery 
of the nabobs. But, Sir, when I 
refer gentlemen to the oral evidence 
in support of it, there cannot be 
two opinions, not only as to the 
guilt of the nabobs, in the house, 
but as to the belief of it in those 
who fabricated the charge. What 
will the bouse think of the prosti- 
tuted character of British justice 
in India, when 1 inform them, 
(and refer to the papers on the 
table for the proofs) of the man- 
ner in which this examination was 
conducted, — The two witnesses 
were Ah Rheza Khan and Gho- 
laum Ah Khan, the writers of the 
letters we liave been examining. 
They were at that time pensioners 
on the bounty of the English 
government, and that government 
thought it not dishonourable to 
remind them of the dependent 
state, or to threaten them with the 
loss of its favour and protection, if 
their answers to the questions put 
to them were not correspondent 
with the views and expectations of 
the British government. In the 
courst 
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course of the evidence, particularly 
in that of Gholaum All Khan, we 
find this was not an idle threat : 
when his replies suited the purpose 
of conviction, all was right, no 
objection was <made ; but when 
they had the remotest tendency 
to exculpation, or even to explain 
doubtful circumstances, the witness 
was stopped, was seriously admo- 
nished of the perilous situation 
in which he stood, and of the pro- 
bability that he would lose the 
piotection of the British govern- 
ment. More than once he was 
dismissed, and oidered to weigh 
well, not his evidence, not the truth 
of his depositions, but the situation 
he was placing himself in, if he 
spoke unwelcome truths ! Yet all 
these menaces, fiom a power to 
whom these witnesses owed, not 
onl^ protection, buttheveiy means 
of subsistence, could not extort one 
contradiction to their testimony. 
They again and again declaied, 
that the whole correspondence was 
mere unmeaning compliment ; that 
the business or aftair” menti- 
oned, was a proposition of mar- 
riage, which, not succeeding, they 
had fallen imder the displeasure of 
their mastei 5 that there was no 
conspiracy against the British 
government 5 on the contrary, 
there was not even a good under- 
standing between the monarchs , 
all was hollow, insincere profession. 

For the honour of British jus- 
tice, let rue ask the right honour- 
able baronet opposite to me (Sir 
John Anstruther) if he would have 
permitted a proceeding so disgrace- 
ful to have passed in his court, 
whilst he presided over the judicial 
proceedings in India ? I will not 
^islionour him by the question as 
applied to the court in which he 
presided, but does he really be- 
lieve there is to be found any 


inferior court, professing to admi- 
nister Biitish justice in India, 
where such a conduct towards wit- 
nesses would have been for an in- 
stant endured ? (Here Sir John 
Anstruther rose, and called to ci- 
der ; he said it was very irregular 
in the hon. baronet to make such 
repeated allusions to him j and he 
did not know what right he had to 
ask his opinion on the subject. 
Sir Thomas Turton maintained he 
was strictly in order ; and tlie 
speaker decided there was nothing 
inegular in putting such questions 
in the course of argument.) Well, • 
Sir, if the right hon. gentleman 
feels hurt at the reference, 1 will 
appeal to any lawyer in the house, 
if a judge in the lowest court of 
this countiy would have witnessed 
such treatment of an evidence, with- 
out the severest rebuke ? Indeed, 

I may ask whether, on documents 
like these, supported by free, un- 
biassed evidence, any judge would 
have convicted the most abandoned 
culprit of the most trivial olTence^ 
Yet, S’rr, upon no other than this, 
is a charge of treason made out, by 
which a sovereign is to be despoiled 
of his dominions, and his accusers 
and judges put in possession of 
them. If, howevei, these con- 
temptible charges could for an in- 
stant be supposed to affect the cha- 
racter and interests of Omdut ul 
Omrah, how came they not to 
have been brought forward in his 
life-time? Will the house believe 
that these pretended proofs have 
been upwards of two years in pos- 
session of the British government 
in India}? If brought forward 
duiingthe life of Omdut ul Om- 
rah, they might have been ex- 
plained or disproved 5 but on what 
principle, but that of the most 
wicked and tyrannous intent, were 
they reserved to greet hi^ amiable 
^ and 
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and innocent lucceasor > Let me 
ask these great legal casuists, who 
can extract even the semblance of 
guilt from such despicable papers ) 
(andx)f a guilt too which is to carry 
with it the extremity of punish- 
ment) by what distortion of argu- 
ment they affix any part of it on 
his successor ? How is he impli- 
cated in transactions of which he 
formed no part ? they surely will 
not pretend it. How then do they 
justify the base act they have com- 
mitted, in stripping him of his do- 
minions, in humbling him to the 
dust, and of having ultimately 
precipitated him to an untimely 
grave ! Sir, I should, indeed, have 
in vain sought for the reasoning on 
, which this attempt is founded, if 
I had not felt it my duty to peruse 
the numerous publications with 
which the press has lately teemed 
on this subject, publications as dis- 
graceful to the authors as they are 
injurious to the fame of their pa- 
tron, in which the res|^ctable au- 
thorities of Puffendorf, Grotius. 
Domat, and even of the immoital 
Locke, (Ah ! little. Sir, did he 
dream that his authority could have 
been so prostituted !) are adduced 
in support of their monstrous pro- 
positions. There is one which 
stands pre-eminent in abuse of the 
accusers of the noble marquis, ho- 
nouring me with a notice, which, 
if the author writes from neces- 
sity, excites my pity, if not, my 
contempt. In this noted publica- 
tion the authority of Domat is 
quoted, to prove that the da- 
mage done by the parent, the heir 
is bound to repair and this is the 
justification deemed sufficient by 
the author for this act of violence 
and blood 'shed — ** damage done by 
the paient.” What damage has 
been done} what injury has been 
sustained i Is there any attempt 


to prove more than a conspiracy^ 
an intent to do something, which 
might have led to injury or damage 
to the British interests. Provef 
your loss, and we will then, oit 
these principles, set about repair- 
ing the injury. And is this the de- 
fence which the indiscreet partisans 
of the noble marquis thinlc it pru- 
dent to advance ? fs it tall dux^ 
ilioy defensoribus utis,** that his 
cause is to be supported } As well 
might they have rested their defence 
on the fable of the Wolf and the 
Lamb. The pnnciples of justice 
aie not more glaringly violated in 
that memorable story ; indeed, 
one must be struck with the exact 
resemblance 6f the cases. The 
wolf accuses (he lamb of troubling 
the water of the rivulet at which 
they both drank ,* how can that 
be,” says the lamb, ‘‘ seeing that 
the water runs from you to me.” 

Well then,” says the wolf, “ if 
It was not you, your father did it 
at such a time.” ** That could 
not be,” 'says the other, for my 
father was dead before the time 
you mention.” Oh ! but,” says 
the ravenous monster, if it was 
not your father, it v/as your grand- 
fiuher, and I must take my revenge 
on you ; and so saying, he ate him 
up. Such, Sir, was the dispute 
and result in the case I now sub- 
mit to the house. Gracious hea- 
ven ! and aie crimes so atrocious, 
so abhorrent from the common 
feelings of humanity, to remain 
unpunished by a British legislature. 
Let us put a case, coming still 
nearer to ourselves: Suppose a 
minister of this country, having 
in his p<jssession wbai he conceived 
proofs of treason against the parent 
of any one who hears me, shotild 
wait to bring those proofs till the 
death ot the parent, and then 
inform his heir, that, tf he will not 

givt 
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give the king, his master, four- 
tifths, of his father’s patrimony, 
he shall be despoiled of the whole; 
and, on the son’s refusal either (o 
brand his father’s name with infamy, 
or to surrender his patrimony, 
proceed to put his threats into exe- 
cution, what would be the gene- 
ral feeling of the country against 
such a mbnster } Would not the 
just indignation of the people, 
sacrifice him to their resentment, 
befoie he could obtain a trial ? He 
would be torn piece-meal on his 
way to the tribunal, whose prin- 
ciples he had so daringly violated. 
Are, then, the reelings of Britons 
lost or deadened by the distance at 
which the act is perpetrated ? Do 
injustice or cruelty lose their hor- 
rors, or cease to excite our resent- 
ment, because the Atlantic inter- 
venes ? 

Long, Sir, as I am sensible I 
have detained the House, yet there 
are two points more which I must 
notice before I sit down. The first 
relates to the charge against the 
nabob of the tuncaws, or assign- 
ments of the territories mortgaged 
to the company bv the tteaty of 
J 792. Sir, I have neard this stated 
as a forfeiture of the benefits of 
of that treaty. Suppose it was — . 
then the treaty was at an end, and 
the parlies might eithei have con- 
liacted a new engagement, or re- 
mained without any. But did we 
so consider it ? Did we announce 
such to be our intention ? Did we 
not, to the very day of the death 
of Omdut ul- Omrah, receive the 
payment of the instalments under 
this treaty ? Is it not then clear what 
was our view of this pretext, which 
we now advanced as a ground of for- 
feiture, not of the benefits of the 
treaty, or of our protection, bqt 
of the territories of our ally to us } 
h there anything io that treaty 


which says, that such was to bo 
the consequence of the tuncaws 
being granted by the nabob? It 
was impossible there could be. such 
an article. But there was a pro* 
vision in the treaty which rendered 
it quite immaterial, whether tun- 
caws were granted or not ; for, if 
the kists were not regularly paid, 
the districts were to be taken by 
us as mortgagees, and we were then 
to pay ourselves. Nay, in order 
to apprize the people of the Car- 
natic of the danger of their pur- 
chasing these .tuncaws, we took 
care to publish this article of it. 
Is it, then, possible to suppose any 
one would deal in them ? Jf they 
did, we could receive no injury 
thereby. But it is .said, that tho 
governors of Madras informed their 
masters that such was the case 5 
and the company sent out ordei*$ 
to seize the districts. This is true 5 
but It IS no less so, that, inclined 
as they were, particularly so ax 
Loid Hobart was, they nevei did 
seize them j this of itself was a 
proof of the falsehood of the alle- 
gation. The nabob positively de- 
nies it on the Jaitli and honour 
of a sovereign.'* The regular pay- 
ment of the kists for nine years^ 
proves it still stronger 5 and the 
explanation of that, which the/ 
termed granting assignments or 
tuncaws, by the nabob himself, sets 
the matter wholly at rest. The 
other point relates to the assertion, 
or more properly the insinuation, 
that the nabobs of the Carnatic 
were not independent sovereigns. 
What do you mean by indepen# 
dent sovereigns? Do you mean 
that those only are independent 
princes, who can ' treat on terms 
gf perfect equality with other 
sovereigns ? If so, what were 
Austria, what Prussia, Naples, ^nd 
other powers, when they treated 

With 
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\Vith France, at whose feet they 
were ? Yet, who considered them 
in the light of sovereigns, with 
treaties imposed no reci- 
procal obligations? But, in this 
case, it the dependency was on 
either side, it was on ou 7 s. Fioni 
the nabob did we leceive the jag- 
hire I have before-mentioned , it 
wasatief which enjoined imliiary 
services, and interred subjection 
in the party receivng it^ for, 
however, the transaction was at- 
ten^d w’ltli something ilk/? demand, 
it accepted by us as a grant. 
True, indeed^ Sir, we liad made 
him dependent on us, and by 
intiaence and artifice had persuaded 
him to disband his armies, and to 
confide in us tor defence against 
our nmtnal enemies. 

Sir, I am too well aware that 1 
liave been compelled, trom the 
importance and extent of tlie sub- 
ject, to tiespass very long on the 
attention of the House ; but if 1 
bad not anticipated many of the ob- 
jections which I know will be made, 
aud replied to many of the argu- 
ments which, I piesume, will 
be advanced in justihv.ation of tins 
act, gentlemen, who only heard 
them from my opponents, would 
consider them a satislactory answer 
to iny diaige. 

Sir, in the resolutions which 
I shall teei it my duty tojubniit 
to the house, I shall merely observe, 
that the greater pait contain a state- 
ment of historical facts, and (as 
I presume) incontrovertible infe- 
rences, necessary to enable us to 
form an impaitial judgment on 
the charge 1 have adduced , others^ 
contain a direct charge against the 
persons at the head of the govern- ■ 
ment iji India j and the last pro- 
poses, (hat this house should torth- 
with go into a committee, not 
^nly for the purpose of exounning 


into the proof of the allegations, 
but what I conceive, in a national 
view, to be of much more import- 
aivce, to consider what reparation 
Biitish justice requiies for its out- 
raged character, and what Biltish 
interests demand for their future 
preservation in India. 1 pledge 
myself, Sir, to the House, tp piove 
every statement I have made. 
Give me the committee, and the 
most partial of the noble lord’s 
fwends, vtull not have to accuse 
me that this charge is brought on 
slender or untenable grounds. If 
they refuse me the committee, 
what will the public think r Will 
they not naturally conclude, that 
they dread the investigation — that 
they fear the result ^ — It is impos- 
sible that they 3hould think other- 
wise. * 

Before I sit down, let me con- 
jure the house, as they regard the 
national honour and faith 5 let me 
conjure ministers, as peculiarly the 
guardians of the natipnal character ^ 
let me intreat every man who hears 
me, in the name of thdse sacred 
principles of justice, eternal, im- 
mutable, universal, the great and 
valued gift of God to man— the 
foundation of his happiness here 
and hereafter, to pause before he 
gives his vote from personal attach- 
ment, or political connection, not 
rashly to decide on a question 
which involves not only the honour 
and character, but the future inte- 
rests, of our government in India. 
It is plain that the native prinqes 
can have no attachment to us; 
they have experienced from us 
nothing but tyranny, injustice, and 
oppression. If 10,000 Europeans 
were to enter India, I am persuaded 
our empire theie would be shaken 
to its centre. The Mahrattas, the 
peishwah, the nizain, the nabob 
of Oude, every piince, who in his 

turn 
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turn has been robbed by us of part 
of his teintones, or whose inde- 
pendence has been outraged by 
our inteifeience, would, in such 
a case, unite against us. Ours is 
the government of the sword only, 
that may be destroyed by the 
sword. Look at our situation in 
the Doab, where Doondeah, a 
petty zemindar, is actually setting 
at defiance our efforts to subdue 
him. Sir, theie is only oneway 
to establish our power in'India on 
those bases which will give us 
real security. Let us substitute for 
injustice and oppression, honour 
and inodeiatioiij let us strive to 
win the hearts, not to subjugate 
the persons, of the native piiuces 5 
let us return to the system pursued 
and inculcated by Lord Cornwallis, 
even up to the moment when death 
robbed us of his valuable services ^ 
a system comprised in a very nar- 
row compass — justice and good 
faith. With such a system we 
may preserve India j without it, 

I am satisfied we shall lose it. In 
the one case, the British govern- 
ment will be a blessing to the 
natives ; in the other, a curse 
Sir, I shall trespass no longer, 
but move the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, 1. That it appears to this 
house, that Mahomed Ah, otherwise 
called Wallah Jah, nabob of the 
Carnatic, was an ally of the East 
India Company, and under a vicis- 
situde of fortunes, attendant on the 
introduction of the British power in 
India, adhered to the British cause, 
when it was endangered by the con- 
tending interests and.arms of France, 
that under a just sense of the ser- 
vices so reivlered by Mahomed Ah, 
and with the espeaal view to prevent 
all future centroversy with respect 
to the succession to that kingdom, an 
acknowledgment of the right in the 
person of the nabob, Mahomed Ah, 
and in his heirs and successors for 
ever, Wus prociued in the ticaty 

t 


concluded at Paris in the year 1763j 
and formerly recOj;ni?.ed therein by 
the powers ot England and France.— 
That at various times since, the East 
India Company have entered into 
divers agreements and treaties, 
through their governments in India, 
with Mahomed All, under the cha- 
racter and title ot nabob of Arcot, 
or of the Carnatic, for the express 
purpose, and with the avowed intent, 
of detendiiig, jointly with their own, 
the title and rights of the said nabob ; 
and especially m tv o treaties con- 
cluded in tlie years 1787 and 1792, 
the Utter of which purpoits to bea 
treaty executed on behalf of the 
East India Company, their heirs and 
successoi-s, and to be mutiia ly bind- 
ingas well on them as on his highness 
the nabob Mahomed Ah, and his 
successoi, his eldest son Omdiit 
Omrah, and his heirs and successors ; 
that such treaty of 1792 remained 
in force, and as such, obligatory on 
the coiitraLtiiig parties, at the death 
of the said Maliomed All, which 
happened in the year 1?9G, who at 
his death was succeeded by his sa d 
son Omdut ul Omrah — That the 
said Omdut ul Omrah died in the 
month of July, 1801, without any 
alteration or modification of the said 
treaty having been made m his life- 
time 

2. “ That it appears to this house, that 
the said naijob Omdut ul Omrah made 
a will, or testamentary w’riting, by 
which he appointed his son, the prince 
Ah Hussein, Tag ul Omrah , &c his 
heir and successor, m the dominions 
of the Cain^tic. An instrument 
which 13 admitted by the British 
government in India, to have been 
competently executed, and in form, 
dispositon, and piinciple, consonant 
to the Mahomedan law. That by 
such Will iliesaid prince Ali, Hussein, 
became, on succeeding to the rights 
ot his father, a party to the treaty 
of 1792, which expressly uicluded 
the lieirs and successors of the said 
Om lilt ul Omrah, and in virtue 
thereof entitled to the benefits, and 
bound to the observance, of all the 
terms an i conditions ot such treaty. 
That the said prince Ali Hussein, 
on his uc cession professed his r€a»- 
diness and determination, strictly to 
fulfil all the oblieaiions of the sa/d 
^ treaty, 

Gg 
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treaty, and required the fulfilment o( 
the correspondent obligations by the 
government of India* 

, “ That It appears to this house, that 
the "government of Madras, acting 
under the authority of instructions 
from the Marquis Welleslev, the 
governor general of India, lefiised 
to admit the said prince, Ali Hussein, 
to succeed to the miisnud of the Car* 
natic, itx virtue of the will of his 
father, the late nabob, and ofthe-^aul 
tieatyof 1792, unless he would previ- 
ously consent to an igiiominous and 
disgraceful surrender ot all Ins rights 
in the territorial possessions of the 
C arnatic, and accept in lieu thereof an 
indeli/iite sum as a bounty or gratuity 
from the company ; and on the steady 
and dignified refusal of the said prince 
to accee 'e to this unworthy and 
humiliating proposition, his succes- 
sion was set aside, and another moie 
distant branch of the tamily of Maho- 
med All, namely, Azeem ul Dowlah, 
was placed on the throne of the Car- 
natic, on his acceptance of the above 
disgraceful and servile conditions 
“ 1 hat it appears to this house, that 
the said Azeem ul Dowlah was raised 
to the musnud of the Carnatic in the 
room of, and through the disinheri- 
ion of, the lawful successor, pnnce 
All Hussein; — that the injustice and 
tyranny of the xt was not more dis- 
graceful to the Brittsh name and cha- 
racter, than the unfounded pretext by 
which It IS attempted to be jiistiiied, 
inasmuch as the pretended treason ot 
the said nabobs, Mahomed /\li and 
Omdut ul Omrah on which the as- 
lumptiorvot the Carnatic was tound- 
cd, although alleged to have iiecn dis- 
covered two year', preceding the death 
of the latter prince was never biought 
forward during his life, and could by 
no possible construction affect the 
right of the said Ali Hussein, the inno- 
cent and lUKjflViicling successor of the 
said nabob This house, therefore, is 
of opinion, that tlie British power in 
lii'ha, intrusted to the JVInrqiiis Wel- 
lesley, has. 111 this jiistaiice, been em- 
ploy (1 by him wantonly and unjustly, 
to deprive the lawful heir to the Car- 
Tuitic of his uudouhied rights, con- 
trary to every principle ot justice and 
equity, in violation of the sacred faith 
ot treaties, and to the degradation 
of the British nsuue.aud character lii 
India. 


$. “That it appears to this house, that 
the person of the prince All Hussein, 
the rightful nabob of Arcot, was com- 
mitted to the custody of the said 
Azeem ul Dowlah, who had, through 
the undue exercise o( the power of the 
Company, usurped his dominions; 
that the said prince Ah Hussein, not- 
withstanding the frequent remon- 
strances and representations made to^ 
the British government by himself 
and others, of the humiliating and 
degrading state to which he and his 
family were reduced by such confine- 
ment — notwithstanding his represen? 
tations of the imminent danger to his 
life,Mdiich he anticipated from being 
placed in the power of his enemy, 
and the ii'-urper ®f his throne, was 
Rulfered to cootinne in such custody 
until the fith of April, 1802, when he 
died. 

6 Resolved, “That policy as w’ell as 
justice loudly demands the vindication 
of the character of Great Britain in 
India, from the leproach of the above 
transactioMB * and that the interests, if 
not tJie preservation of our empire 
there, calls for some public act, whijh 
will convince the native princes, that 
a religious adherence tA its engage- 
ments, will, m future, chaiactcnze the 
British government. Consistently 
with these sentiments, anc^^at a time 
•when our implacable enemy attempts 
to justify his atrocities and despotism 
in Europe by the example of our con- 
duct in India, it is peculiarly incum- 
bent on the house, m the name of the 
people of England, to declare openly 
to the world that the British parlia- 
ment never did, nor will countenance 
any act of oppression and injustice m 
Its Indian government And as evi- 
dence of its sincerity, this house le- 
golves forthwith to commit- 

tee to inquire into the before-mention- 
ed act ®t the assumption of the Carna- 
tic— tlie alleged motives thereof — and 
into the particulars of the treatment 
of the family of oui Id’C ally, the 
nabob Mahomed Alij,andofthe prince 
Ah Hussein, ilie lawful successor to 
the musnud o( the Carnatic; and that 
it be an instiuction to the said com- 
mittee, to inquire into, and to report 
whether any and what reparation can, 
or ought, to be made to the said 
tamilv, for the injuries they have 
'sustained by the usurpation of the 
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•aid Azeem ul Dowlah; and that 
they may further report their opinion 
by what means the British cha acter 
can be most effectually rescued from 
the obloquy and odium incurred from 
the above conduct of its servants; and 
how the British interests in India may 
be best secured from injury thereby.” 


The question upon the first reso- 
lution being put from the chair, 

Mr. Wallace rose, and began 
by saying — In offering myself to 
your attention, Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of objecting to the reso- 
lutions proposed, and taking a view 
of the event to which they relate, 
essentially differing from that stat- 
ed by the hon. baronet who has 
just set down, I may be permitted 
to express some degree of surprise, 
arising from the period at which 
this subject is now submitted to 
the consideration of the house. 
If the transaction in question be of 
the nature described in the speech 
we have just heard, if the epithets 
of foul and atrocious, which have 
been repeatedly applied to it, have 
been jtrttly applied, it does indeed, 
as vitally as it is said to do, involve 
the faith, the justice, and the cha- 
racter of the country ; if it is not 
brought forward rather for the 
distinction of an individual, than as 
a necessary vindication of the na- 
tional honour ; it is surely matter of 
just astonishment, that it should 
not be till after the sixth year from 
the time it was first brought under 
the notice of tills house, — that it 
should not be till after every docu- 
ment elucidating it has been print- 
ed and re-prinf^ed for the considera- 
tion of three successive parliaments, 
that we aie at length arrived at 
this long-looked- for discussion. I 
do not mean to accuse the bon. 
baronet : it is only for a compara- 
tively short part of that period he has 
had a seat in this House , and I must 
do him the justice losay, that since 
he has undertaken the business, 1 


am not aware of its having been 
delayed a single hour on the ground 
of his personal convenience. But, 
if there are those who concur in 
his impressions, who are prepared 
to manifest that concurrence by 
their votes this night, and who have 
enjoyed opportunities which he has 
not possessed, of appealing to the 
judgment of par /lament — it will 
become them, nay. Sir, they owe 
it to themselves, to this house, and 
to their country, to repel, if they 
can, the charge of such a derelic- 
tion of their public duty, as irresis- 
tibly results from their having en- 
dured, for so long a period, a stain 
so foul to disgrace the British 
nume j frpm having left the natio- 
nal faith and justice, six long years, 
wounded, impeached, dishonoured, 
and, as far as depended on their 
efforts, wholly unredressed. 

Late as it is, it must still be a 
matter of satisfaction, as well to 
the noble lord against whom the 
Resolutions are principally direct- 
ed, as to all who, either from perso- 
nal or public motives, feel an inte- 
rest in the subject of them, that the 
accusation is finally before the 
house ; and 1 trust that the decision 
of this night (not such as antici- 
pated by the hon. baronet, but one 
more consistent with substantial 
justice) will set this question at rest 
for ever j that it will not be suffer- 
ed to continue suspended over our 
heads, or furnish, any longer, 
against the noble lord and our 
counsels in India, a vehicle for 
every species of libel and calumny, 
that ingenuity, disappointment, and 
revenge, can devise or propagate. 

That a measure of tlie descrip- 
tion of this now under our consi- 
deration should not excite clamour 
and hostility in some quarters, 
would have been contrary to everjr 
rational probability and expecta- 
tion. No man, who knows what 
t G g 2 has 
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has been passing in that part of 
iQclia lop the last thiity or forty 
years, the corruptions, the abuses, 
the iniquities, that have prevailed 
there, but must have foreseen that 
a measure calculated to eiadicate 
those corruptions, to frustrate the 
hopes of avarice, to blight for ever 
the harvest of plunder and extor- 
tion, would have to encounter a 
host ot fbes, and be assailed by 
jHetraction in every form But to 
me, Sir, and I trust equally to the 
House, such enmity is, in fact, its 
best recommendation ^ it is a proof 
that It has effectually accomplished 
one of its most important objects ; 
an object dear to the interests of 
humanity, and the happiness of 
millions, by destioving a system 
the most baneful that ever existed ; 
to which not your resources only, 
but the countiy itself, and its inhabi- 
tants m all their gradations, were 
the victims , which degraded tlie 
prince, which impoverished the 
landholder, which oppressed the 
peasant, which drove labour from 
the field, and industiy from the 
loom, which depopulated the pro- 
vinces, and spiead desolation and 
misery over the whole face of the 
land. 

But much, Sir, as liumanity, 
much as policy might be uiteiest- 
ed in the extinction of such a 
•ystem, had they been the only 
grounds of the great measure 
adopted, however convinced I 
might have been of the soundness 
and the validity of each of them, I 
will readily own I sh«uld have 
thought the justification they fur- 
nished incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory. I am too well aware of the 
ganger of such alleged principles 
of action, and the abuse to which 
they directly tend; it is not on 
these grounds that a pretence of 
right is founded 3 it is on tho vio- 


lation of every lie of public faiths 
gratitude, and friendsl^ip ; on the 
contempt of the most solemn en- 
gagements and binding duties of 
alliance, connected with a sympa- 
thetic conduct of unequivocal hos- 
tility on the part of the nabobs of 
the Carnatic, suppoited by facts 
no man can deny, established hj 
inferences no man can dispute, 
that the rights we asserted rest^ and 
that this myasnie was embraced by 
those to whom the care ot the 
Biitibh interest in the East was 
delegated, and whose first duty tt 
was to maintain and protect them. 

The speech of the honourable 
baronet, and the resolutions, con- 
vey but a very imperfect outline 
ot the transaction before us ; from 
the documents on your table alone 
can the real nature and character 
of It be collected. From them 
it will appear, that, owing to the 
perhdious and hostile conduct of 
the successive nabobs. Wallah Jah 
and Omdut ul Omiah, it becamt 
the right, and was consequemiy 
the duty, of the British goveinment 
to provide for the security of its 
interests, as connected with the 
Carnatic > the intended exeicise of 
this right having been evaded by 
the death of the latter, a^d not 
acceded to on tlie part of his natu- 
ral heir, Ah Hussein, the usual 
colli se of succession was changed, 
and another prince of the same, 
family laued, by our power, to the 
throne. The coasideiaiions arising 
out of this statement obviously divide 
themselves into — the rights we 
possessed j the duty of exercising 
those rights, in the manner and to 
the extent in which they were 
exercised ^ and, lastly, the circum- 
stances with which the exercise of 
them was attended. 

Before, however, I proceed to 
discuss the points I have adverted 
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to, I feel myself under the neces- 
sity of detaining you for a few mo- 
ments, to refer to the state and 
origin of our political connection 
with the nabobs of the Carnatic, 
because I am desirous of correcting 
some impressions on that subject, 
which the honourable baronet’s 
speech seemed calculated to convey. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the history of India, know that 
the family ot Wallah Jah had no 
hereditary claim to the situation of 
nabob of the Carnatic ; that the 
way to the musnud was opened to 
Anwar u Dien, his father by the 
means of tw^o assassinations, of 
which he was not supposed to be 
wholly innocent. Tnis prince 
afterwards sank under the united 
arms of the French, and the sou- 
bah of the Deccan, and fell at the 
battle of Amboor, where his eldest 
son was, at the same time, made a 
prisoner , while his second son, 
Mahomed Ali, (known subse- 
quently by the name of Wallah 
Jah) fled, stripped of every thing, 
to the foi tress of Trichi nopoly j 
a new nabob was immediately 
appointed by the victorious party, 
and the fortunes of the house of 
Anwar u Dien seemed to be for 
ever extinguished. In vain did 
Mahomed Ah proclaim his pre- 
tended title to the succession j in 
vain imploie the friendship of the 
French, by whom his rival was 
avowedly supported. His last re- 
source was to solicit the protection 
of the British government. For- 
tunately for him, our situation at 
that moment, and the necessity of 
preserving our own existence in the 
peninsula, forced upon us that of 
resisting the increasing power and 
ambitious projects of France. We 
extended to him, therefore, the 
protection he solicited 5 and how 
we performed our part need not 


now be told. After an arduous 
and glorious contest, success 
crowned the British arms, and the 
consequence of that success placed 
Mahomed Ah on the musnud. 
Having thus raised him from the 
dust, and) in an evil hour, given 
him the possession of a great and 
flourishing kingdom ; having pro- 
cured the recognition of his title 
both in India and in Europe ; it is 
not easy to conceive what services 
he could render that were more 
than adequate to those he had 
leceived Less than fidelity and 
attachment to the power which 
had retrieved the fortunes, ^nd 
revived the splendor and power of 
his house ; less than a fair partici- 
pation in the resources of the 
country, gained by our aims, to 
the extent which might be neces- 
sary to maintain the common inte- 
rest of us defence, we could not, 
in justice to ourselves demand, and 
moie we did not claim. 

This, Sir, is the language of all 
the treaties concluded with this 
prince } and these the conditions of 
all his claims to the support which 
he invariably experienced from the 
British powder. 

Jt is not my intention to enter 
into any details relative to what has 
passed dunngthe connexion which 
has so long subsij»ted ; or to give 
you a history of the intrigues, the 
corruptions, the impatience of our 
power, the struggles for indepen- 
dence, and the unprincipled am- 
bition, which have been exhibited 
on the pirt of the nabob ; neither 
do I mean to detail the instances 
of his faithlessness to all his en- 
gagements, which have, in every 
war in which we have been en- 
gaged, embarrassed the progress of 
our aims, and more than once 
bi ought our affairs to the very 
verge of ruin ^ but I shall come' 

at 
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at once to what bears more di- 
rectly upon the subject of our dis- 
cussion 5 I mean the treaty con- 
cluded by Sir Archibald Campbell 
in the year lysy.— That treaty 
was in part pecuniary, and in part 
political: it provided an annual 
sum for the discharge of the na- 
bob’s debts, and for a hrge mili- 
tary subsidy, for which it appointed 
a landed security j and it preclu- 
ded him from entering into any 
political negotiations or controver- 
gies with any state or power, with- 
out the consent or approbation of 
the president in council of Fort St. 
George. 

The alleged distresses of the na- 
bob, and the difficulties he profess- 
ed to feel in fultilling his pecuniary 
engagements, induced Lord Corn- 
wallis to consent to a revision of 
this treaty i and, in consequence 
of that revision, a new treaty was 
concluded in 1792, between the 
British government in India and 
Mahomed Ali, known by the name 
of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty. By 
this engagement the nabob was re- 
lieved from a large proportion of 
the burden of his payments, and 
his son, Omdut ul Omrah, was ac- 
knowledged as his successor. For 
this modification of our rights, — 
for this relief of the nabob, — 
what was our compensation ? A 
recognized power of assuming the 
civil and military administration 
in time of war, which we had be- 
fore really possessed, and practically 
exercised j a security supposed 
naoie efficient, for the regular and 
permanent discharge of the mili- 
taiy subsidy ; and a renewal, in 
more precise t^rms, of the article 
precluding all political correspond- 
ence between the nabobs of the 
Carnatic and foreign powers, with- 
out the knowledge of the British 
govemoieat. This treaty, exbi« 


biting on our part nothing but con- 
sideration for the situation and feel- 
ings of the nabob, and giving us 
additional claims to his attachment 
and gratitude, was scarcely con- 
cluded, before it was basely violated, 
not in its letter merely, but in its 
vital spirit and fundamental prin- 
ciple While it was yet actually 
negotiating, the nabob will be 
found to have commenced a cor- 
respondence, not with an allied or 
friendly power, but with Tippoo 
Sultaun, the sworn enemy of the 
British nation, with wliom peace 
was only a preparation for war, and 
the undisguised purpose of whose 
hostility was the total extirpation 
of our name from the peninsula of 
India. With this man did the na- 
bobs, Wallah Jah and Omdut ul 
Omrah (both parties to the treaty 
of 179^) while the ink was yet 
w’et with which they signed their 
engagements to be faithful to us 5 
in contempt of that solemn tie — 
in defiance of every condition by 
which their power was enjoyed 5 
with this man did they solicit com- 
munion and correspondence; to 
his projects did they become acces- 
saries, and for his successes did the 
aged Wallah Jah (as he tells us) 
weary heaven with petitions ! Suc- 
cesses which could onlj be obtained 
by our loss, and triumphs which 
could arise only from our humilia- 
tions and defeats ! 

What rights such perfidy, when 
detected, confers, I shall discuss 
presently. — ^l"he first question is. 
Whether there is sufficient proof 
in the documents before the house 
to establish the charge ? 

I remember, Sir, a right hon, 
gentleman, (Mr. Sheridan) who 
forrnerly called our attention to the 
subject of the present discussion, 
and on whose powerful aid the 
bon. baronet; has told us be places 
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his chief rdiance in this day’s con- 
flict^ when addressing you on one 
of the preliminary discussions rela- 
tive to the production oi' papers, 
implored the house to weigh well 
the delicacy of the situation in 
which it stood, in coming to the 
consideration of this transaction. 
Who, he asked, was the accuser ? 
—The Biitibh government. Who 
the judge ? — The British govern- 
ment. To whom accrued the be- 
nefit of the conviction ^ — The Bri- 
tish government. This, Sir, is 
true) and 1 hope that, with theae 
impressions, and with an honest 
wish to decide without prejudice, 
I entered upon the consideration 
of it. 1 know not what credit I 
may have with the hon. gentleman, 
when I declare the result of that 
consideration to have been, a con- 
scientious conviction that the 
charge against the nabobs was sub- 
stantiated. I do not mean that the 
evidence is such as the strict accu- 
racy of a British court of justice 
might require j but that tbeie 
arises from it that degree of pre- 
sumption on which nations have 
universally acted, and on whtch 
nations must act, if they have any 
regard for their safety. The evi- 
dence is of two kinds — partly to 
be found in the correspondence, 
and partly in the conduct, of the 
nabob. The first part I shall con- 
sider IS the correspondence. 

After the fall of Seringapalam, 
5 t is known that all fhe papers of 
the sultaun fell into the hands of 
the British government. In these 
papers were discovered the various 
negotiations in which he had been 
engaged with different powers, and 
amongst them, a correspondence 
implicating the nabobs Wallah Jab 
and Omdut ul Omrah, carried on 
through the vakeels who attended 
the sons of Tippoo when hostages 


at Madras, for the performance 
of the conditions of peace, in 
1792 . 

Of tlje authenticity of these 
papers, tlie hon. baionet has not 
ventured to express much doubt. 
In fact, Sir, they aie so recognized 
by the evidence of the vakeels 
themselves, through whom the 
coiamuiiicalions passed, that it is 
not necessary to rest on the cir- 
cumstance of their transmission 
by the governoi -general, whose 
authority, independent of dial rii- 
cunrstaiice, I would not c^ndesceiKl 
to balance against the supposition 
of the khans, that, ‘it was possible, 
they might have been introduced 
among I’lppoo’s papers by enemies 
of the nabob Omdut ul Omrah. 

Assuming, then, their authen- 
ticity, they prove, in the first 
instance, that a correspendeuce 
um carried on betw^een Tippoo 
Sultaun and the nabobs of the Car- 
natic, through a secret and una- 
vowed channel. 

Fully am I aware of the spirit 
of intrigue pi evading among, the 
princes of India 5 and I admit that 
a coires^pondence, which, in Eu- 
rope, would infer a violation of 
every tie of honour and good faith, 
may not, in the native courts,- be 
alw^ays liable to such an imputa- 
tion ; but, to that I must answer, 
that the British government was 
known to act on other principles j 
that it was known to apprehend 
danger from such correspondence j 
that it had anxiously precluded 
them in two successive treaties j 
and that the nabobs had every rea- 
son to be sufficiently conscious of 
the interpretation we should put 
upon, and the indignation wo 
should feel, at the discovery of 
such clandestine intercourse. 

The first observation, then, that 
presents itself, is, that any correa- 
ipondtQ^ 
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pondence between the parties in 
question was at least a ground of 
grave suspicion. Next, that a 
coi respondence can led on in defi- 
ance of the warnings ari'sing out 
of the tieaties, and with a certain- 
ty of the feelings that would be 
excited by the detection of it, 
could not be one of idle form or 
empty compliment j that it must 
have bad distinct objects, and ob- 
jects of an interest commensurate 
to the risk incurred , objects which 
demanded secrecy, and rendered 
the precautions lesorted to not su- 
perfluous ; that this correspon- 
dence must therefoie have been of 
a nature not less important in it- 
self than inconsistent with the re- 
lations of good faith, common in- 
terest, and fuendly connection, in 
which the nabobs stood towards 
the Bntidi government. Such, I 
say, would be the infeience, from 
the very existence of aseciet cor- 
respondence between paities so 
circumstanced as the nabobs and 
Tippoo Snltaun. — The one, our 
ally, united to us by every tie that 
can be supposed binding on man j 
the other, instigated by the most 
inveterate hate, and in the \ery 
act of meditating, if notprepaiing, 
hostilities against us. 

If this inference be a just one, 
the object of enquiry is, next, 
whether there is any thing in the 
contents of the papers themsehes 
to invalidate or destroy itj or 
whether they are not (as I think 
they will be found to be, when 
fairly examined) calculated to con- 
firm and support it, — and when 
combined with subsequent events, 
to establish it beyond the possibility 
of refutation ? 

The hon. baronet has objected 
to these papers as being qxtracts. 
It is true, Sir, they are so 3 but 
that they are fairly taken — To the 


general truth of wdiat is related 
(though the expressions of perso- 
nal regard may be, as indeed they 
are said to be, occasionally height- 
ened) the very situations in which 
the vakeels stood, bear, as well as 
their subsequent exarpinations, 
ample testimony. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a statement, 
generally speaking, more to be re- 
lied on, than one made by minis- 
ters wiihoui any visible inteiest to 
deceive, intended for the guidance 
ot their soveieign’s conduct, and 
of a sovereign too of the character 
of the snltaun, whose vigilance 
would probably have detected, and 
whose arbitral y and cruel disposi- 
tion would have led him to punish, 
any niat^Mial deviation from the 
truth, with the last and most exem- 
plary severity. 

But to come to the papers 
themselves.— It is with rcgiet I 
feel that tlfC hon. baronet’s speech 
has imposed upon me the necessi- 
ty of entering into a detail that 
may be fatiguing to the house; 
but I can assure gentlemen that 
I shall detain them no longer than 
may be absolutely requisite to do 
justice to the cause I am support- 
ing, and will call their attention 
to those points only which jippear 
to me most impoitant in directing 
our judgment, and which are gene- 
rally confirmed by the concuning 
testimony of ihe witnesses exami- 
ned at Vellore. 

The first paper with which this 
singular correspondence commen- 
ces, relates to two separate conver- 
sations which appear to have taken 
place between the nabob Wallah 
Jah, and the vakeells of Tippoo, 
on the loth ‘and 13 th of June, 
1792. It should seem, that from 
the events that had taken place in 
the course of the last years, the 
nabob entertained some doubts of 

the 
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the manner in which his proposi- 
tion might be received, and that 
some management was lequisite in 
the introduction of it 3 he there- 
fore begins by an address to the 
ruling passion of Tippoo’s mind 
— his bigotry and ambition to be 
universally consideied as the chief 
pillar and champion of the Maho- 
medan faith. In this character 
the nabob directs his address to 
him, and follows up hU expressions ' 
of attachment to the faith, and to 
him the protector of it, by repro- 
bating, as a confederacy formed for 
the subversion of religion, the war 
recently concluded 3 a war (if 
ever there was one), strictly just 
and defensive on our part, and de- 
riving its origin from the unwar- 
rantable aggressions of the enemy. 
Then, after adverting to the events 
of former hostility as past recal, 
the nabob declares his desiie to es- 
tablish a cordial harmony with the 
sultaun, and earnestly solicits the 
vakeels to forward his purpose, as 
pregnant with great and number- 
less benefits to both parties. Thus, 
Sir, IS laid the foundation of this 
extraordinary correspondence, an 
intercourse between the nabobs 
and the sultaun. 

The subsequent conversation is 
said to have passed in the presence 
of Lord Cornwallis. His expres- 
sions of attachment to Tippoo — 
his dislike of the war — aie both 
expressed indeed, but expressed in > 
more guarded terms. The cir- 
cumstance, however, to which I 
particularly wish to call your at- 
tention in the conversation, is this, 
that not one syllable is breathed 
which indicates the connection he 
had proposed in the former one. 
If, as it has been pretended, this 
was peifectly innocent, — if he was 
acting only in conformity to the 
wishes of lord Cornwallis, and this 


connection w’as held out merely 
conciliate the sultaun, witliout any 
serious intention - attached to it, 
why this difference ? why the sup- 
pression of all mention of that 
which, if known, could, on these 
suppositions, be known only to his 
advantage 

The next letter on which I wish 
to fix your attention appears mark- 
ed No. 4. In this also a conver- 
sation is related^etween the nabob 
Wallah Jah and the vakeels, in 
which the former, after again con- 
necting the sultaun with the cause 
and maintenance of religion, and 
playing to God to pieserve him 
victorious and triumphant, is re- 
piesented as adverting to his for- 
mer conversation, and the pro- 
position he had offered, and in- 
quiring if the vakeels had com- 
municated It to the Sultaun, and 
had received a favourable answer. 
They replied, they had communi- 
cated it 3 and then proceeded to 
convey the answ^er with which 
they were charged, and which 
amounts to a ready acceptance of 
the proposition, on the ground of 
that friendship which ought to sub- 
sist amongst ihe professors of the 
Mahomedan faith. 

It is at least manifest from this 
letter, that the nabob attached an 
interpretation not quite consistent 
with barren compliment, to the 
proposition which he had hazarded. 
Had he felt that it was in the com- 
mon course of complimentary in- 
tercourse between princes 3 had he 
felt that in that light ther sultaun 
would have received and inter- 
preted it, why this solicitude for 
an answer, which, in its nature, 
could be nothing but an echo of 
his own idle and empty compli- 
ment ? The following letter still 
more confirms my inference,* and 
shows that in the mind of Tippoo, 

no 
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DO more than in that of the nabob, 
was the proposition in question 
considered as mere unsubstantial 
illusion. 

This is a letter from Tippoo Sul- 
taun to his ministers, expressive of 
his sense of the friendship of the 
nabob, and the kindness shewn to 
his sons, with the strong intima- 
tion ot‘ his hope, that the nabob 
would do whatever may tend to 
the support of the religion of Ma- 
homed. 

What precise expectation this is 
intended to convey is beyond niy 
power to ascertain with distinct- 
ness j but the nature of the ser- 
vices looked for may be, in some 
slight degtee, conjectured, as well 
from what is deemed geneially 
necessary to the support of the 
cause of the Mahoniedan faith, — 
namely, the co-operation of all 
Mussulmans for the destruction of 
infidels, as from the known views 
and sentiments of. the sultaun, and 
the services we shall find hereafter 
to have been actually rendered to 
him by the unquestionahh fidelity 
of this our ancient and trusty ally. 

Notwithstanding the contempt 
with which llie worthy baronet 
has affected to treat the correspon- 
dence generally, he has vouch'.afed, 
not without reason, to honour the 
next paper with a considerable por- 
tion of his attention, and laboured, 
if not successfully, certainly zea- 
lously, to destroy the effect which 
such a paper cannot fail to produce. 
It professes to be the key to a cy-* 
pher— It bears the strongest inter-* 
nal evidence of having been con-^ 
trived' for a correspondence em^ 
bracing political subjects, and is 
authenticated by tin; signature of 
Omdut ul Omrah himself. 

♦ It is to be observed, that there is no 
an error in this particular. 


A4i Rheza Khan, one of the va- 
keels, gives you the history and 
intention of it. He is asked if ho 
ever saw the paper ? he says, 

I have 5 it was instituted by 
Wallah Jah for the purposes of 
secret communication; and . the 
original, I believe, is written in 
pencil by Khader Nawaz, or some 
person about the nabob Wallah 
Jdh.*’ He says afterwards, To 
ray knowledge it was nevei brought 
into use, it having been intended 
for use after the departure of the 
hostages, m case of necessity.”— 
Again, “ It was delivered to Gho- 
laum All Khan by Khader Nawaz 
Khan, and to me at my departure 
(to Scringapatam) bj^Gholaum Ali 
Khan, who told me it had been 
composed for communication be- 
tween Tippoo Sultaun, and the 
nabobs Wallah Jah and Omdut ul 
Omrah. That a copy should be 
given to Tippoo, and the oiiginal 
brought back to Madras. Tippoo 
Sultaun, however, kept the origi- 
nal ” 

No one will feel surprise that 
some pains should be taken to dis- 
credit and invalidate this fatal do- 
cument ; but till the ingenuity or 
eloquence of the honouroble gen- 
tleman can erase the contents of it, 
till he can rail away the signature 
that authenticates it,^ or com- 
pletely pervert the course of hu- 
man understanding, here it le- 
mains, and will ever remain, an 
irrefragable testimony of the faith- 
lessness and duplicity of which it 
was devised to be the instrument. 
In his endeavours to throw discre- 
dit on this document, the honour- 
able baronet has resorted to the 
observation of ithe key and the cy^ 
pher being upon the same paper. 

sigaatiue to the alleged cypher* There ia 

The 
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The very mode^ S^r, of its trans- 
mission, in the course ot uhicb it 
was to pass only through ijie most 
confidential hands, may sufi ciently 
account tor this circnnistance. It 
is said, too, to be so a\^kward and 
ill-contrived, that it never could 
answer the purposes of secrecy. 
Be It so j be it as wanting in inge- 
nuity as It will. What is its in- 
genuity to the purpose? Ingeni- 
ous, or otherwise, it is still a cy- 
pher; and no cypher is instituted 
except with the intention of con- 
cealing what is supposed to require 
concealment. 

Were the evidence drawn from 
written papers confined to this do- 
cument, coupled with the details 
already adverted to, and combined 
with subsequent circumstances, I 
should think it far from inconsider- 
able. Had w'e no more than this, 
I say, it would warrant, not sim- 
ply a suspicion of the most faith- 
less designs, but would amount, 
if not to a literal infraction of the 
subsisting treaty, at least to a vir- 
tual violation of the vital spirit of 
it, and justify the adoption of mea- 
sures for the protection ot our 
rights and interests in the Car- 
natic, from the injury to which 
they might be exposed by the in- 
fidehty or treachery of our ally. 

About this period it appears that 
All Rheza Klvau made a journey 
to Seringapatam. On this letter I 
shall not detain you with any le- 
mark, beyond calling the attention 
of the house to the journey ad- 
verted to, and the period at which 
it took place. I proceed, then, to 
the two which follow. They aie 
frornTippoo to the nabobs Wallah 
Jah and Omdiu ul Omrah ; they 
contain little more than protest* 'ns 
of regard, and merit observation 
only on account of the application 
of some ot the designations in the 


cypher, as the well-wisher of man- 
kind to the nabr<b Wallah Jah, iho 
dutingimhed in friendship, to All 
Rheza Khan. 

The barme ny and union being 
thus Sir, established, the letter we 
now aie to consider begins to dis- 
play the fruits of it ; to this 1 shall 
join No 12, because the observa- 
tions applicable to that immedi- 
ately before me aie, in a gieat de- 
gne, applicKible to both. 

Bciore I pioceed to the contents 
of these two letters, I beg to be 
allowed to put it to every man who 
hears me, with what impressions 
he would leani, that a peison who 
had leceiveci the most suVjsiantial 
bent tits fiom this countiy, who, 
mam famed by its bounty, and ex- 
isting inU by Its protection, after 
soliciting and establishing a secret 
intei course with a loreign power, 
had been detected ir conveying 
to it intelligence, and suggesting 
councils for the government of its 
measures at a period too, when, 
though nominally at peace, it was 
known not only to cnteitain the 
most Uivetei ate* enmity towaid us, 
but was suspected ot actual]) pie- 
paring to give effect to tbateirnity ? 
Suppose, for instance, that one 
under these i ircurastanceshad been 
detected, at any time, in writing 
to (tie French, or any foreign go- 
vcrnmtjnt actuated by feelings simi- 
lar 10 those of France, in terms of 
this kind • — The conduct you 
are pursuing excites suspicion— 
be more cautious — this is not the 
moment to commence hosrilitiei 
with aij) prospect of advantage. 
Ihere is now a minister who en- 
joys the cohfideiae of the country 
—who IS capable of calling* out 
ail us resouices, and directing them 
..g iinst you wirh energy and suc- 
cess wait a little — symptoms of 
a cbai^ge m our councils manifest 
themselves. 
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themselves, and there appears the 
chance of a successor the ver^ re- 
verse of the minister I have de- 
scribed: when this change takes 
place, you may prosecute your 
l^ostile purposes without apprehen- 
sion !” Is there a man who would 
not feel that such counsel must be 
intended for the benefit of the 
adverse power, and that it spoke 
the language, as it betrayed the 
heart, of an enemy and a trai- 
tor > 

Having made this observation, I 
beg the attention of the house to 
the letters m question They relate 
to two messages conveyed through 
IChader Nawaz Khan, a person 
enjoying a great share of the con- 
fidence of the nabobs of the Car- 
natic. Tippoo, as it seems, was 
endeavouring to excite and com- 
bine all the Indian powers against 
us 3 while in the prosecution of 
this object, the activity of his ne- 
.gotiations at Poonah alarmed the 
vigilance of the British resident, 
who immediately apprised the su- 
preme government of his suspi- 
cions. — ^I'his comes to the know- 
ledge of the nabob j «'ind what is 
the conduct of our faithful friend 
on the occasion' > He proceeds 
directly to communicate the intel- 
ligence he had received to the sul- 
taun, advising him, at the same 
lime, in the spirit of that cordiality 
by which they were united — to do 
what ? to lay aside, no doubt, his 
hostile designs, to cultivate friend- 
ship, and preserve peace with the 
British power ? — No, no, quite the 
reverse : the advice of this our in- 
comparable ally, is of a very dif- 
ferent complexion (in conformity, 
no doubt, to the British interests 
and the views of its government) 
it prudently suggests to the sultaun 
the policy of suspending his mea- 
•ures till the approaching departure 


of Lord Cornwallis should leave 
the field open to him, to act with 
safety * and efiect ; and then, 
whatever might be his highness's 
pleasure would be right and pro^ 
per ! Such is the purport of 
the first message. The second 
contains also similar information 
and counsel, relative to the situa- 
tion of the French at Pondicherry, 
Nothing is now, says the nabob, to 
be expected j and, following the 
impulse of his friendship towards 
the suhaun, he advises him, not as 
one should expect, to detach him- 
self from his dangerous connection 
with the French, but to communi- 
cate with them less directly — to 
refrain, for the present, from open 
correspondence, and to confine his 
intercourse to veibal communica- 
tion To the nature of that inter- 
course we must, therefoie, con- 
clude the nabob to have been no 
stranger, and his suggestion the re- 
sult only of his interest for its safe 
continuance, without interruption 
or observation fiom usj an inter- 
course doubtless most friendly to 
the British power! between par- 
ties such as Tippoo Sultaun and 
the French ; how could it be other- 
wise > 

Though the obvious connection 
of the two letters I have just com- 
mented upon, led me for a moment 
to pass the one that intervenes, I 
cannot consent to leave it entirely 
unnoticed ; containing, as it does, a 
message from Omdut ul Gin rah, 
in his own name, expressive of the 
most fervent attachment to the 
sultaun, followed by a promise, that, 
please God, at a proper time, his 
fidelity should be manifest. I no- 
tice it, first, because it shews how 
cordially Omdut ul Omrah acted, 
not merely as the minister of his 
father, but as a substantial party in 
this negotiation 3 and still more, 
because. 
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because, in this promise so given, 
will be found the key to his subse- 
quent conduct : it will heieafter be 
seen, when the occasion did occur, 
how he remembered the pledge he 
had given, and redeemed it with 
but too faithful punctuality. 

The secrecy, that is one of the 
striking chaiacteis of the whole 
tiansaction, now inci eases in an 
extraordinaiy degiee. New precau- 
tions are devbed ; and the inter- 
views with the vakeels (which 
had never been hitheito subject 
to any restiiction) are covered by 
fictitious pretences, totally foreign 
to their real object. 

The letter I next refer to, relates 
a meeting to which the vakeels 
were invited, under pretence of 
seeing a mosque, but for theieal 
purpose of learning something of a 
secret nature, which the nabob 
Wallah Jah had long felt a wish 
to convey to them j the interview 
takes place in a tomb near the 
mosque, and a question is put to 
them by Omdut ul Omiah, whether 
they had full powers ? Being 
satisfied on that head, he proceeds 
to delivei to them a message in the 
name of Wallah Jah : That for 
a long time there had been, with- 
out a cause, a veil (or want of cor- 
diality) between his highness and 
your majesty, which had been pro- 
ductive of injuries to both ; but 
now that, by the favour of God, a 
system of harmony, such as is be- 
coming among the professors of 
Islamisra, had taken place, his 
highness confidently hoped from 
God, the prime cause of all, that 
the time past might be amply re- 
deemed j that for his highness’s own 
part, considering, from Ins heart, 
himself, his country, and his pro- 
perty, to belong to your majesty, 
he had made it a testamentary in- 
junction to his children and family^ 


taking God and his Holy Prophet 
to witness, to pray night and day 
for the pillar of faith (that is to say) , 
your majesty, and to consider their 
prospeiity and welfare as insepara- 
bly connected with your majesty j 
that we must ascertain your majes- 
ty’s wishes on this head, in a man- 
ner satisfactory to bothj and if 
your majesty should be, from your 
heart, solicitous of this proposed 
cordial harmin y, his highness 
would, under the testimoii) of God 
and his prophet, detail to us his 
sentiments fully at the time of our 
departure, which, please God, 
would soon take place.’* 

Without adverting to the mai- 
riage, which is said to have made 
at this meeting the subject of a 
separate conversation with Gho- 
)aum Ah, I must remark that, 
either there is a strange confusion 
in this message, or the words 
fiiendship, harmony, &c. roust be 
understood in more than one mean- 
ing. 

The following letter describes 
also a similar meeting in a garden, 
under an equally fictitious pretext, 
with this difference, that it was so- 
licited on the part of the vakeels. 
Omdut ul Omrah is there stated to 
have conjured them not to commit 
to writing some expressions heused, 
saying, that he so expressed himself 
out (^’ regard to the faith, and his 
friendshil) towards the protector of 
it. In the last paragraph of this 
letter it is mentioned, that they* 
had induced Omdut ul Omrah to 
lay the foundation of the connec- 
tion by man iage. To those who 
refer to this letter it will be clear, 
fioin the manner in which the 
marriage is mentioned, that w’hat- 
ever was conveyed under the mys- 
terious expressions that weie not to 
be committed to wnnng, it had no 
reference or connection with the 
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oianriage. The maniage, if at-all 
a subject of negotiation, wa^ en- 
trusted exclusively to Gholaum All 
Khan. It is stated that a negotia- 
tion for marriage is a matter of 
much delicacy among the Maho- 
inedans, the nabob, therefore, 
would certainly not piopose to 
treat on it with both the vakeels 
jointly. It appears, besides, that 
sepal ate con\ersaiioii'» look place 
between OmdiU nl Omiaii and 
Gholaum Ah Khan, at each of 
these meetings, said to be in rela- 
tKm to that subject , but we learn 
from the evidence of Gholuam Ah 
Khan, that what they weie con- 
jured not to commit to wining, 
was communicated to both The 
sh(ji t extract from a letter of the 
^dtaun, too, is a contirmation of 
this argument, and seems to leave 
no question of the mainage md 
the subject of these confidential 
expressions to be totally distinct. 
He diiects them to inform him of 
the expressions of Omdut ul Ora- 
rah, and the thirty you know (f, 
which is explained by the eMdence 
always to mean the marriage 
What then was the purport of these 
expressions ^ All Kbeza says, it 
was CO ifined to professions of 
attachment, and to information re- 
lative to the French. Now, Sir, 
it cannot be forgotten, that b<)th 
these had been long before commu- 
nicated and written, and cmild not, 
therefore, leqtnre that solemn ir** 
jum:tioii of secrecy that was impo- 
sed. We are thus reduced, I ^ay, 
to the Necessity of domg one of two 
tilings— -cither totally wiibdiawing 
our belief from All Rheza KhcOi’s 
account of what passed 3 or, in ad- 
mitting the truth of it, to admit 
that under the words, friendship, 
attachment, and regard, was veiled 
a sense little corresponding, in 
point of comprehension and eflect^ 


to that in which they are usually 
accepted. 

Ihe ceremonv which is related 
in the ensuing letter, as having 
taken place under the immediate 
directions of the sultaun, in the 
Jaumah mosque, does not imme- 
diately involve either Wallah Jah 
01 Omdut ul Omrah, as the young- 
er branches of the family appear to 
have l)een alone present. 

I'he delivery of the hostages, 
and the return of the vakeels to 
their master, took place in the in- 
terim between the date of this 
letter and that of the one which 
follows ; — a letter, in some points 
of view, of considerable impor- 
tance. It is addressed to Gholaum 
All, under the fictitious signa- 
ture of Gholaum Hussein, but 
written in the hand of Omdut ul 
Omrah. The ciitficulty and danger 
of communication sufficiently ac- 
counts for the purport of it being 
so little detailed; but those who 
have attended to the preceding let- 
ters, will easily trace in it a con- 
tinuation of the former expressions 
of attacliment, founded on the same 
basis, the maintenance of Hie Ma- 
homedan faith, so well adapted, 
and so conciliating to the spirit to 
which they were addressed. Re- 
peat this couplet, he says, on my 
pari, to the sultaun : — 

Irt th** preservation of thy person 
IS the perpetual permanence of the 
Jaith 

Li t him 7 Lot remain who wisheth 
not ihu preservation. 

How unlike is this to the cold- 
ness of the avowed letter of form, 
writi -n ('ll tlie same occasion, — 
iiamciy, the maniages of two of 
the sons of Tippoo, and transmit- 
ted through the Biiti h govern- 
metu. I have received,” says 
the nabob, your hotter, inform- 
ing me of the celebration of the 

wed- 
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weddings of Abdul Khaleh and 
Mohammed Moiz ud Deen, to- 
gether with a dress and jewels, 
and I am made happy beyond mea* 
sure by this agreeable intelligence 5 
may the Almighty render this event 
happy.” How impossible is it not 
to be struck with the marked dif- 
ference of the sentiment of the 
couplet from the style of the letter 
I have just read ; and why this dif- 
teience^ Why? but that one is 
intended to convey what the other 
is intended to conceal. 

In the year )7g5, the nabob 
Wallah Jah died, and Omdut ul 
Omrah succeedt'd to the musnud. 
An embassy, charged wuh the 
compliments usual on such occa- 
sions, was sent by the sultaun 3 
the letters, No. 18 and i(}, are 
from the ambassadors; but there 
is nothing related, except one long 
conversation about union and friend- 
ship, on which h*s highness is said 
to have exjiatiated with great 
waunth. It is, indeed, stated, 
that the vakeels employed on this 
gccasion were not persons to whom 
a negotiation of much delicacy was 
likely to be entrusted : at the same 
time, we must observe, that the 
following letter from Omdut nl 
Omrah makes a reference to his 
communications with them, as if 
something had passed connected 
with the foi nier intercourse. ' This 
letter is, like the other, marked 
with the fictitious name of Gho- 
launi Hussein, and addreshed to 
Gholaum Ali. The mtrodnction 
of It IS material only on account 
of the refeience I have'stated, and 
as it carries on the existence of the 
correspondence to so late a period 
preceding the Mysore war. 

The imniession of the nature of 
that refeu nce is forcibly confirmed 
by the subscement letter from Kha- 
der Nawaz I^an, the confidentijil 


minister before alluded to, whose 
mme appears more than once as 
the channel of communication be- 
tween the nabobs and the vakeels. 
Adverting in this to his previous 
services, he congratulates himself, 
and thanks the Almighty, that the 
system of harmony and union be- 
tween the two chosen of the Lord^ 
(meaning Tippoo Sultaun and Om- 
dut ul Omrah) calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of God’s peo- 
ple, and which his labours had 
been employed in establishing, had 
acquired the requisite degree of 
stability and fiimness. Ihe au- 
thenticity of this letter is fully sup- 
ported by the oral tostin^onyj nor 
is there any thing that has a ten- 
dency to invalidate the obvious in- 
ference resulting from it. It stands, 
then, as a (xxivincing testimoi^y, 
that whatever that mysterious and 
enigmatical connection, established 
under the name of union and har- 
mony, really was, it was in force 
and opeiation up to ihe year 1797 ; 
that the same sentiments whiclv- 
impelled Omdut ul Omrah to par- 
ticipate in, and conduct the inter- 
course during the life-^time of his 
fathei ; the same su}>posed inte- 
rests, the same aitadmient to the 
cause of the sultaun that had pie- 
vsously governed and animated his 
exertions, accompanied him, un- 
dimmished, to the throne, where 
he waited only for an oppoi tunky 
favourable to his friendship, and 
an emergency, in which the fide- 
hiy he had solemnly promised could 
be manifested with effect. 

On the degree of conviction re- 
sulting from these documents, 
much must depend. The infe- 
rences I have just deduced, the con- 
clusions I have diawn, the impres- 
sions I have endeavoured to en- 
force, I must leave to the judg- 
ment of the House, I can onfr 
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say, that to mine they are decisiv!^-#m*ai:opnection of simple friend- 
and that each suspicion the exisif ^ship, and in part on an alliance by 
ence of such a correspondence ex- marriage, at one time in agitation 


cites, appears to me to derive vali- 
dity and confirmation from every 
step we advance in examining its 
contents. All the facts they dis- 
cover are so far from being weak- 
ened by tbe oral evidence, (if, in- 
deed, such evidence could weaken 
the authority of any written docu- 
ments) that they are more dis- 
tinctly corroborated and esta- 
blished, By what has been stated 
from the papers, as well as by the 
concurring testimony of the va- 
keels, It IS proved, that a corres- 
pondence embracing political ob- 
jects was carried on > that a connec- 
tion, under the mysterious and in- 
definite terms of union and har- 
mony, was proposed on the part 
of ie nabobs of the Carnatic, 
and accepted by Tippoo Sultauii 5 
that for the purpose of continuing 
their correspondence, when the 
departure of the hostages should 
remove the existing channel of it, 
a cypher was instituted j that in 
prosecution of this connection, 
assurances of fidelity had been 
given to Tippoo, and intelligence 
conveyed to him, accompanied 
with advice for the regulation of 
bis conduct) that in these trans- 
actions tbe utmost precautions of 
secrecy had been deemed neces- 
sary, and the interviews held with 
the vakeels had been covered with 
fictitious pretences ) and, lastly, 
that the connection, ^whatever it 
precisely was, (for of its nature 
little doubt can be entertained) 
actually subsisted in full force, in- 
tegrity, and operation, in the year 

1797. 

It has been endeavoured to de- 
fend this correspondence, and to 
rescue it from the impressions, it 
ii obviously calculated to produce, 
by an expianaiion resting in part 


between the families of the sul- 
taun and of the nabob Wallah Jah. 
On the fullest consideration of this 
explanation, I own I have found 
myself unable to accede to it : 
the difficulties it presents appear 
to me insuimountable. If it be 
possible to suppose a desire of meie 
friendship, without an object, be- 
tween persons so situated in rela- 
tion to each other ) if TipSpoo Sul- 
taim and Wallah Jah were likely 
to feel the influence of a pure, 
disinterested, sentimental attach- 
ment) it is yet hardly probable, 
that a connection, on this ground, 
should have been solicited with so 
much earnestness and anxiety, as 
is manifested by the nabob in the 
first proposition of it, or an inter- 
course entered into by him at such 
mighty risks 5 nor is so innocent 
a view of ih6 subject (juite con- 
sistent with the seciet meeting'i, 
the various precautions for con- 
cealment, the intelligence con- 
veyed, and, above all, with the 
preparation and transmission of tbe 
cypher befoie adverted to. If, in- 
deed, it IS that union and friend- 
ship, which, as it is said, ought to 
bind together the Mussulman pow- 
ers) if it meant to describe alli- 
ance and co-operation, mutual sup- 
port and inexpiable hostility against 
those of a difierent persuasion, it 
may be neaier the fact, and re- 
move these inconsistences I have 
stated 5 but if it does so remove 
them, it demonstrates, by their 
removal, the establishment of that 
sort of connection, which, no one 
can deny, was essentially repugnant 
to tbe spirit and sense of every 
engtigemeiit under which the na- 
bob stood, and directly subversive 
of the interestfif and safety of the 
British empire in India 


But 
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But then there is the ws conespondencd shoul<i 

Oa the disc )uifUit uC carried on, with an/ 

origin ot that allafi, as stai^ h/ or approbation <4 the 

the vakeels, I shall say nolhlDg. |^dVteriK>fgeneictl,Ivcnturetopro-- 
Jt will admit that a mat fiage might fiaume absolutely uw[X)ssible — 
be in agitition, bat a m^riage^ Winr^xer the poiio) an 1 w ishes ot 
it It be allowed to have made any loul Com wailis might he with re- 
part, oif then ovn showing, can sp^ci to lippoo baltaun, t^)U he 
account foi a veiy small pan only should eiKoniage a sepauvte cor- 
of the communicalion-s ihacaie iC'spoiu’iiKe berweeii ihi** prune 
related It confesseuly did not and the n ibob, at the very time 
ton^e into question tdl after the he 'vas chaiigtng the exprcNsions of 
return of Ah Rhe//a (roin Seiingi- the foimer tieity Oi 1787, lor the 
puam, but before hewenttbtie, ver\ purpose of looie complettly 
r must be lemembercd that this and precluding a* ) mth 

muon of hninony and friendship lutcrcoui -vC, ii, I sn, alisolutciv 
t ‘tween the snlUunand the nabob, inipus^iblo m it “b, as it uuon- 
hid been pioposcd, accepted, ai>d sir,teRt with ihe c^^n-tl cc i ve)«.d 
t'ttablished , and, for the purpose to the sultana, in ( i c of thv lePeis 
of continuing it, a cypher had ^en above lefoiie i to, to p iul in ine 
ah eady trinsmuted, ot'" which Ah \f^o ccutioU of ^ o^’oc in^ ibuies 
Rheza Khan was acUially the till the depnturc of loid C oiiuval- 
beaiLi I need not say mure to lisloLuiope ihu, So, haa the 
make it evident, than that neuher nabob felt this to be tnc case, nad 
tl'e mariiage on the one hand, noi he felt that he v k acting in suj - 
simple Iriendslup on t lie other, is port ct IhiUsh vicv.'>, in uhcmce 
suthoient to explain the s}k ties of with Bnu^h intert s%, w in -i 1 thi« 
connc'^tion thus est ibiisl^d, to le- m)sieiy ^ \V by all the^e mulli- 
com lie the difiu nines, or to di«- piled precautio to avoid dcei- 
s.pite the suspicion and the obscu- Uon ^ Why the t\p’ei'^ W i v 
rily in which it is involved ^ the nveeiii gs uiui%‘r t l lu )us pie- 
It athimed bv the Khins, and Cnees "> \V hy ihe h i/ ids inc dent 
also in Ah Hu sem s letier to his to alUhe^e p tuings W h\ d.^' 
t^ents, that no con ,spondairr was gui c that, \v*^kh, it known, wuuld 
carried on by the nabobs coutiai y , have been pr .l^e- vorthy, wi th 
to their entagenients if a diiect bieithed noihm^ bn lum attach- 
coi res[x>ndei ce wiih lip[)oo i<y wunt, loyalty, n idcction to the 
incani, it may be liter diy (me, l>r«ush powci , . lU d fur us ^er- 
and coiibistint uuh these papets,, vive, mid i Iik* iin^k tf deceit, 
for they may bo ronsidered #is an peitidy, and 'ne Rn’t)f f ” Ji ^ Is it, 
Uidiiect, aiui not a duett, corre§-. tluii, tivo nu^h to 'S'.ume ihii to s 
poudence Hut so despicable a sub- tuold loi of ihamiis^ d ot hod-' 
tei ti IS not woi th dwelling up<Xu m 5 a con Hict ret i giuiui to coui- 
01 tNpusing It w said, too, that niuo s use and tos^Miehd to a 
ad tint Wt i dcHiin wa^done in con- rui >i d Ik o \ ihc n bob </m c-cl 
foriiiuy with the wishes of loid that b'^ <bjL^s wtic cf a name 
Cornwallis, who was desirous of to voahn nt , ilnu, if 

preseiving |Kace, aod concil}dti||g, deiei c^h 11 e\ would hivccstned 
it p)s-»ible, the urilafed and vm- the uimosi jv doi^} and uungn moa 
diciive feelings of Um 5 of the Buu^h i^ovunment , tbit 
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they would have brought his state 
and situation into jeopardy j and 
that they were, therefore, of » na- 
ture subversive of his alliance, and 
in violation of every oWigation to- 
wards that power which had raised, 
supported^ and protected him. — 
Admit this supposition, and every 
difficulty disappears, every contra- 
diction vanishes, all is plain, sim- 
ple, rational, and consistent. With 
this are consistent the prayers of 
Wallah Jah for the triumphs of 
Tippoo, and with this, the assu- 
lances of his sop and successor, 
that when the occasion should ar- 
uve, his fidelity to him should be 
manifested ; and; with this is con- 
sistent all (he subsequent conduct 
of Omdut ul Omrah, when, in the 
course of the Mysore war, in his 
contemplation, the anticipated oc- 
casion did arrive 3 when the ex- 
igencies of our situation, when the 
success of the contestr and the 
safety of our empire, demanded 
every exertion, and every proof of 
his zeal and attachment 1 At that 
moment of pressure did be with- 
hold bis resources 3 at that mo- 
ment did his officers impede the 
supplies of the army, in some 
ca^es resorted ev#n iq force to ob- 
struct their passage 3 and at that 
moment diJ they create every em- 
barrassment, and oppose every ob- 
stacle within the extent of their 
power, to the progress of our 
arms. In short. Sir, such was ibe 
conduct we experienced from thjs^ 
faithful and devoted friend, thj^ 
during the existence of hostilities,, 
apd long previous to the discovery 
at Seringapatam, the governor-ge- 
neral, as It appears, not only enter- 
tained suspicion, but repeatedly and 
pointedly declared, that the per- 
verseness and disaiTection display- 
ed by ilia nabob, was reconcilea- 
Ue to nothing but a eonneefton^ 


or secTot' understanding, with the 
enemy. 

It has been asked, what interest 
the nabob could have in such a 
conduct? Ido not feel. Sir, that 
to infer the reality of the conduct, 
I am obliged to assign to it an ob- 
ject of 'Sound and rational * policy. 
It is too much to presume, after 
all that the. times in which we live 
have exhibited, that projects may 
not be formed, and designs pur- 
sued, that are not warranted by a 
true and enlightened wisdom. 

What beyond a general and mu- 
tual aid, as occasions might offer, 
were the precise expectations of 
Tippoo on the one hand, and of 
Jhe nabob on the other, 1 will not 
detain you by an attempt to explain 3 
on that the question does not turn, 
—and I venture to call, with some 
degree of confidence, upon the 
House, to consider well the case 
laid before them, and, after advert- 
ing to the relative situations of 
Tippoo SultauD, and the nabobs of 
the Carnatic, one actually prepa- 
ring war against us, the other our 
most intimate ally 3 looking at the 
correspondence itself, confirmed 
as it is by the oral testimony, in 
all its facts, with all the precau- 
tions for conce.;lmeiit that pervade 
and characterize it 5 recollecting 
the solemn pledge of the nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah, and the nyanner 
in which, when the occasion was 
presented by the exigencies of a 
war in which we were callpd on to 
.(fcfend the existence of our empire 
inihdia, that pledge was afterwards 
redeemed. Let any man, I say^ 
consider these things, and pro- 
nounce, if he can, in the face of 
God and bis country, a conscien- 
tious belief that the nabobs of 
th# Carnatic were faithful to our 
cause, the^dutm of alliance, and 
ihekown eb|^gement8-**tbat the 
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'ttrfrge' agaiffst them is without 
/()iiiidaiion>--that the treaties by 
they were bound wei^e m't 
tioiaied — th.jt a con esponden'ce of 
a pohtical nature was not carried 
on* ’and a condiiOl resulting from 
h p.ii sued, hostile to the just rights, 
and alfecting the security of the 
Biitisli empire in India, 

It, sir, the conclusion 1 feel it my 
dut) to draw, and, as it appears to 
my apprehenston, the oiil) just one 
that can be drawn from all that 
has been stated, is the direct re- 
vere* ol this— The rights accru- 
ing from it to the British go\ em- 
inent become the next subject of 
enquiry aild consideration. 

The srtuation of .lie nabob may 
be considered in two points of 
Ticwf one with leference to the 
original dependency of his station, 
under the Moghul constitution, and 
the opinion that, in releanng him 
fiom his aHegi.inCe to his natural 
superior, we only transfci red that 
allegiance to ourselves, as well as 
With' reference to the revertible 
condition on which he receded the 
Dewanne, and the state ot prac- 
tical subjection in which he stood. 
Controlled in his foreign relation*^, 
and indebted to us, both for the 
external delence, and internal se- 
curity, of all he enjoyed- -regard- 
ing him, in a w’ord, as a mere 
feudatory of the British power 
In the other point of view, he 
may be conMdeiedas relying, in- 
deed, upon us for Ins safety and 
pioieciiOn, but possessing, , never- 
theless, the rrghis of an indepen- 
dent prince; lights deduced tiom 
the circumstance of the condition 
Ot bis engagements which have 
been alluded to, hating been, on 
his part, repeatedly infringed, and 
that infiingemetu never having on 
ours been made a pretence fpr re- 
suming what our fnemlship h^d 

t H 


conferred on him— from repeated 
treaties having been conildded 
with him, both subsequent to, and 
in contemplation of, these very 
breaches of engagefriertt, and his 
having on these occasions, both 
treated, and been treated with, in 
the character of an independent 
prince. Thus it may be said, as 
far as related to us, though main- 
tained by the power and protection 
of our government, he was invest- 
ed with all ihe political and per- 
sonal rights incident to real sove- 
reignty and independence. 

To this latter opinion I own 
inysCif inclined to accede, but I 
cannot admit that the treaty of 
1763, alluded to in the Resolutions, 
has any bearing or effect in this 
question I'he article in that 
treaty which alone mentions the 
nabob, was introduced for the sole 
purpose of terminating the dispu- 
ted claims of Salabat Jung, and 
Mahomed Ali, in support of which, 
respectively, France and England 
had carried on the war in the pe- 
ninsala of India. They therefore 
joined in lecognizing, as far as tluj/ 
were concerned, the former as 
soubah of the Deccan, the latter 
as nabob of Arcot. What the 
))Owers and privilege? of each weie 
in their several situations, was a 
point left wholly untouched, and 
to be determined by the laws and 
usages of the Moghul empire. 

The chaiacter, then, in which 1 
am willjng to consider the nabob, 
IS that of an independent prince 
under the protection of the British 
power ; nor have I a wish to insist 
on any right, or tp appeal to any 
law in favour of what has-beeq 
done by our Indian government^ 
which might not be equally ap- 
pealed to, and insisted upon, to- 
wards a prince who was exeenpted 
from all reliance ou uur friendsbip, 
either 
h 2 
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either for his defence or security. 
All I ask^ in return for this admis- 
sion> isj that he may be consider^ 
in one only of these capacities^ 
and that it may not be contended 
that he was at once entitled to the 
rights of a subject^ and to the im- 
munities of a sovereign^ 

It is superflnous to argue that 
the nabob Omdut ul Omrah was in 
conjunction with his father, a par- 
ty to the treaty of 179^, not 
merely as his future successor, re- 
cognized in that treaty, but indi- 
vidually in his own name and per- 
son. He was, therefore, from the 
period of its conclusion, bound to 
the observance of all its stipula- 
tions 3 and had, in the same de- 
gree with his father, conveyed to 
us what is called a perfect right 
to the benefits they conferred. 
If, therefore, the obligation con- 
tracted was not fulfilled in both 
according to its tenor, we acquired, 
with respect to both, I apprehend, 
the right of enforcing it, if it was 
desirable it should be enforced 5 of 
compelling reparation for the vio- 
lation of it, if reparation was 
deemed beneficial j or of avoiding 
the treaty altogether, if that should 
be most consistent with our views 
of expediency. 

1 trust, sir, I cannot be so much 
--misconceived as to be supposed to 
contend, that every little failure in 
fulfilling the strict letter of a trea- 
ty, is to be a ground for resorting 
to the exercise of these f ightSf — far 
from it. In my conception, the 
infringement must be not of the 
letter only, but of the spirit and in- 
tent of the engagement •, that, too, 
in points not tnviai, but essential 
and important Such are the 
points that present themselves in 
the grant of assignments, confes- 
sedly made, although'^ expressly 
probibitedi which involved bdth 


the violation of the treaty, and tl^ 
destruction of the resources on 
which we depended ; and also, in 
carrying on political correspon- 
dence with a foreign power, even 
destitute of any special aggra- 
vations. From infractions of this 
kind, there is no doubt, we should 
have derived a clear right to de- 
mand present reparation, and 
future security j and from the 
refusal of these demands, an un- 
questionable right of war would 
have accrued. 

If it is not such infractions alone, 
but if, in addition to such infrac- 
tions of the subsisting treaty, there 
be shown an association with a 
prince not simply un/riendly in 
his character, and opposite in his 
interests, but in the actual pre- 
paration of war, the object of which 
was our utter extirpation 5 if it 
be shown that this association 
betrayed itself, not only while 
war was in contemplation, but 
continued and operated, during 
the whole course of the hostilities 
that ensued ; no one, I apprehend, 
will contend, that from the instant 
such an association existed, the 
respective parties did not assume 
the position of enemies, and that 
all the rights which a state of war 
can convey, did not accrue to the 
injured power 5 rights co-extensive 
With the demands of permanent 
and effectual security, and limited 
only by the gieat principles of 
humanity and justice. 

The sudden iiruption of the 
king 6 f Prussia into Saxony, in the 
year 1756, in the midst of appa- 
rently profound peace, is a fact 
with which every one must be 
acquaimed What was his defence ? 
he had reason to believe that 
Saxony participated with other 
powers in a confederacy for ^hif 
destructiop, and that this gave him 
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the right of immediate war. On 
this right he acted; and though 
there were circumstances in the 
manner m which he conducted 
his measures^ that excited clamour 
against him at the time, there is 
no man at this day, I believe, who 
does not admit, that the ^ct of 
carrying war into Saxony was 
fully justified. Such, then, is the 
right towards a power wholly inde- 
pendent. What is the difference 
in respect to a dependent and pro- 
tected one ? It is this— that in the 
case of an independent power, our 
rights can only be realised through 
the medium of successful war ; — 
in that of a protected one, we are 
already in a situation in which 
successful war would place us; 
but it will not be, therefore, con- 
tended that our rights are less,— 
it will not be contended that what, 
consistently with every law, may 
be justly pursued through all the 
hazards and calamities of war, we 
are forbid to attempt when those 
calamities are dissociated from the 
acquisition of it — that, the mea- 
sures which it is our unquestion- 
able right to take against a foreign 
foe, we may not, legitimately, 
resort to, against a traitor in our 
very bosom: the rights are the 
fame, though the means of them 
are widely different. 

If these principles are just, let 
them be applied to the case before 
us; and if gentlemen agree with 
me, in the conviction that the 
documents adduced, combined with 
subsequent circumstances, ‘clearly 
prove a connection to have been 
established, on the part of the 
nabobs, with Tippoo Sultaun, at 
the very time he was meditating 
hostilities against us ; and that, in 
prosecution of the purposes of this 
connection, he was not only fur- 
nished with intelligenco and 


advice, but, during the contest in 
which our very existence was in- 
volved, OmdutulOmrah adhered 
to his cause, and aid^ him to the 
extent of his powerFby treache- 
rously obstructing our supplies, 
and embarrassing the progress of 
our arms, they must feel also with 
me, that every engagement between 
us and Ali Hussein, was abrogated ; 
and so abrogated as, at the same 
time, to constitute that case of 
injury, from which, according to 
the usuages of nations, the rights 
of war legitimately result. 

Had the detection of this cor- 
respondence occurred previous to 
the fall of Seringapatam ; had we, 
during the actual existence of hos- 
tilities, discovered the course of 
infidelity by which the nabob wag 
betraying our cause, and counter- 
acting our measures ; had we at 
once, in the moment of indig- 
nation, repaid his ingratitude and 
perfidy, by driving him from the 
throne, and assuming his country, 
where is the man that could have 
hesitated upon the justice of the 
act > But, Sir, neither did the dis- 
covery take place under these cir- 
cumstances, nor, when it did take 
place, did the governor* general so 
act upon it; on the contrary, a 
period of time was suflFered to 
elapse before he availed himself 
of any of the rights with which 
the disaffection of the nabobs had 
invested him. And this is supposed 
to create a new and different case ! 
What real difference can be founll 
in it, is beyond my comprehension 
—but so it is contended; and 
being contended, 1 cannot pass it 
by without notice.— The right of 
war is one thing, and the exercise 
of that right is another ; the prin- 
ciple of the first is justice, of the 
latter expediency. Every one can 
fCryxe to himself situations in 
whicli 
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which p nation may stand, where 
rights of war, the most cleai and 
incontrovertible, cannot be acted 
upon without the greatest baprd j 
and where nse ot the deepest 
injuries must be (as it often is), 
for the time, su|>pressed or dis- 
sembled^ but are all the rights 
arising out of such injuries thus 
destroyed } or will it he asserted, 
that, in the event of a country 
possessing rights, untjuestionahjy 
just, it can be placed in this dilem- 
ma, that it must either consent 
to abandon them entirely, or im- 
mediately to act upon them, at 
die imminent risk of its own 
destruction ? Is it possible this can 
be so? aud if not, the exercise 
of the right of w'ar necessarily 
resolves itself into a question of 
pure expediency, which the circurm- 
stances of each individual case 
must govern. At the Same time 
Jam far from saying, that these 
rights are such as may be laid 
aside, and stored up for ages, to be 
resumed at any pericxl that ambi- 
tion' or interest may dictate ; if 
acted upon, they must be acted 
upon within certain restrictions, 
and free from the intervention of 
am acts of confidence and friend- 
ship which imply the relinquish- 
ment of every hostile intention. 
Mere delay, within given limits, 
cannot, I appiehend, be assumed 
as a ground on which alone to pie- 
fume such a relinquishment 5 and 
what beside', took place that could 
iKuionally afford the nabob grounds 
for a presuqapd^o, that the guilt 
of which be was conscious, and 
whivb he bad reason to believe 
detected, would no be acted upon, 
Ido not kn«>w. it any acts from 
whence such an inference could 
be d awii»did occur, J must con<* 
fm my ignorance of theio# The 
of the delay appear m the 


documents before you— they ar^ 
to be found in the ciuiral state of 
impoitaut negotiations w;lh Mher 
powers, — the condiiion ot llie 
ueighbouniig provinces, in whicl^ 
rebellion waj. raging, — the desiie 
the governor gener il naturally felt 
to mvcijtigate, fully, the pauicularp, 
of the case*,— and 10 receive aiy 
intimaiion ai least, of the heelings 
of those to whom he was respond 
sible. betore lie proceeded to take 
the measures which the situation 
of th count. y, and the perma- 
nent safety of the interests it was 
his duty to guard, obviously de- 
manded. Thc>e, l§ir, were the 
considerations that, for a time, 
suspended the exercise of our 
rights ; considerations which must, 
to every unbiassed mind (if the 
exe^rcise be as I have stated it, ^ 
question of exj>ediencv), satisfac- 
torily warrant the delay, without 
at all invalidating the right, and 
justify the final orders when given^ 
to demand from Omdut ul XDmrah, 
the security we ^ItUi^ately ob- 
tained. 

That security, it is said, how- 
ever, wa» not, in point of fact, de- 
manded from Omdnt ul 0',uah, 
but from his unoffending succes- 
sor. Why was it not ? At the 
moment when the order arrived, 
the nabob, who had been long in a 
state of declining health, appeared 
to be fast approaching to ins final 
dissolution. luheusible and obdu- 
rate, indeed, must be the heart that; 
cannot sympathise in the last hours 
of human existence. Not such an 
one was that ot Lord Clive. He 
did feel all the compassion tho 
situation of the nabob was calculat- 
ed (o inspire. He respected the 
inviolable privileges of a death- 
bed f and Qfiidut mI Omrah was 
permitted to dose bis eyes in peace^ 
neither molested by accusation, 

nor 
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ttor disquieted tfee consequences 
of his perfidy and ingratitude. 
Can it be argued that rights so 
suspended were thereby extinguish- 
ed ? Was the conduct ef a prince 
merely personal, this might be 
true,— and on this ground, I pre- 
sume, it is stated, most unjustly 
stated, that the British government 
punished the innocent for the 
guilty.— I deny that punishment 
in any respect, however flagrantly 
provoked, was the object of the 
British government : its object, its 
sole object, was security for its own 
legitimate rights 5 security which 
the violation of those rights, and 
the perfidious and hostile conduct 
of the nabobs, had imposed on us 
the duty of enforcing, and the 
claim to which, According to the 
best principles of public law, ap- 
plied as strongly to him who inhe- 
rited, as to his guilty and faithless 
predecessor. ** It is one of the 
first principles,” says a distinguish- 
ed authority on these subjects, of 
general equity laid down by the 
writers on that law, that, an heir 
or successor, from the very circum- 
stance of his possessing the inheri- 
tance, ' is not only bound for the 
engagements of the -person whom 
he succeeds, lut cannot he dis^ 
charged from the obligations to re- 
pair the damages which the deceased 
may hove occasioned by his crimes 
or offences ,• neither under the pre- 
text that he derives no benefit from 
these crimes or offences, nor be* 
cause there may hove been no accu* 
saiion or condemnation against the 
deceased,"* It is a doctrine, as 
new, as contrary to reason, that 
the conduct of princes by whom 
states and nations are represented, 
should be considered as the acts of 
individuals^ and perishing with 
them. As well might it ^ con- 
tended that the enmity and aggres- 
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sions of Tippoo Saultaun were obli- 
terated when he fell up6n the walls 
of Seringapatam, and all our claims 
to reparation buried in his tomb ; 
that nothing remained for us to do 
but to place his innocent son upon 
the vacant throne with the undi- 
minished power and dominion of 
his father ! If the principle applies 
to one case, it applies to the other. 
Our rights were the same in both : 
in the one, indeed, we were oblig- 
ed to establish them by successful 
war } in the other, we had happily 
the power of securing them with- 
out a similar struggle. 

The proposition offered to Ali 
Hussein has been adduced in con- 
futation of this principle, and as an 
acknowledgment, on our part, of 
the right that devolved to him. A 
right to what ? I do not enter into 
the question of his legitimacy— I 
am ready to allow him to be the 
legal heir of the late nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah. And what then ? he 
could possess no further right by 
inheritance than that of assuming 
the situation his deceased father 
possessed, rendered subject, by the 
conduct of that father, to the 
claim of whatever might be neces- 
sary to the effectual security of 
the British interests. In fact. Sir, 
if the conduct of the nabobs was 
such as to place them in the situa- 
tion ot public enemies ; if the 
rights of war, as it has been con- 
tended, justly attached upon them, 
every hereditary claim was extin- 
guished, and the whole state was 
submitted to whatever disposition 
the security of our interests, and 
the pmsperity of the country, 
might prescribe. 

The principle of humanity, and 
consideration for the family of 
Arcot, which dictated the oimr t# 
Ali Hussein, presided also over 
the disposition that was finailf 

mada. 
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made, and limited it to the neces- 
sary objects that whereto be attained 
and secured. What but this, and 
the recollection of our alliance with 
^he nabobs of the Carnatic, sub- 
sisting almost from the first dawn 
of opr political power in the penin- 
\snla ? — What but tbe reluctance to 
CKpO')e to disgrace aud Immiliauoh 
those whom we had adopted as tlie 
.partners of our fortune, and raised 
to sov'ereigndominion ^ —What but 
the geneiO'jity chaiactenstic of the 
Brunh natiou, could have led us 
to forget that fiom the nabob® we 
had experienced litrle but faithless- 
ness and ingratuude, and the peo- 
ple commaied to their rule, nothing 
hut miseiy and oppression '--What 
but these ^sentiments could have 
stifled our just resentments, under 
the accumulated injuries we had 
sustained, and pioduced the efforts 
that were made by our government, 
to obtain, by friendly negoiialion, 
what, as a right, il might have at 
once confidently assumed ? What 
but these, to continue to their fami- 
lies, as we have done, the enjoy- 
ment of all the affluence, dignity, 
afid splendour, which' belonged to 
their station, and to which they had 
jev^r been accustomed ? 

On the next point, relating to 
Ibe manner ia which our rights were 
exeicis^, and the duty of exer< is 
ing them .to the extent we did, f 
am happy to think that htile doubt 
^can be entertained , indeed, 1 shall 
be surprised if, many part of this 
discussion, it should be contended, 
or at least contended by one ac- 
.qoainted with the state of tbe Cai- 
that any thing short of tbe 
transfer of tbe whole civil and mi- 
Jitary adoitiit^ration of the country 
fp tbe British government, was 
capa^e of. providing effectually fur 
the rights we were bound to main- 
au4 ior the prospeiitjf of the 


long oppressed inliabitants of a 
country, which it now became 
equally our duty to watch aver and 
piotect. Though I do not admit 
the suite of the Carnatic, deplorable 
as It might be, could form any 
groiuid on winch to found a n^/u 
to adopt the measure that has been 
result^ to, yet U can scarcely be 
denied, that whew llie circumstan- 
ces of hostility and peifidy before 
stated, did place the whole country 
at our disposal, we became respon- 
sible for the effects of whatever dis- 
positions we should make, and for 
the happiness of the people, no less 
than for our own security j from 
that moment, on our heads must 
naturally rest tlie odium of every 
abuse, injustice, and oppression, 
that was suffered to prevail, and, 
that it was in our power to avert. 
And was there even a pssibility of 
averting them otherwise than by 
the complete transfer of the admi- 
nistration ? Diu not I he state of 
things, and long experience, alike 
demonstrate that every hope of ob- 
viating the recurrence of the num- 
berless evils with which the Carna- 
tic was afflicted, founded' on any 
other basis, was but visionary and 
delusive 

There are many gentlemen in 
(he house, who, from local knowr 
ledge and personal observation, aie 
much better able to detail to }ou, 
than i can be> the state and condi- 
tion of that unhappy country. The 
documents themselves contain 
abundant and melancholy proofs of 
the sufferings of its iiihabitants, 
under the operation of assignments 
made to those, who, having no 
interest or object but to repay 
themselves, with usury, the money 
they had advanced, Jef loose every 
species of cruelty and extortion in 
accomplishing it *, nor less under 
ibe immediate managers appointed 
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bf the nabob, who seem to have 
jbeen commissioned only to eKhaust 
,and rum the provinces committed 
to their charge, and to whose un* 
controlled rapacity, the insatiable 
wants of the sircar, delivered over, 
without remorse, an unprotected 
.and unresisting people. For the 
iirst, I beg leave to refer to the 
sickening detail given by Lord 
Hobart, in one of the papers on 
the table, .(it is too long to read, 
and il IS scarcely possible to make 
selections) in which, aftei de.scrib- 
ing the progress ot these ti ansac- 
tions, through all their circumstan- 
ces, and tracing a truly afflicting 
picture of the iniquity and barba- 
rity that accompanied them, he 
concludes a part of his statement by 
observing, ** After this exposition, 
no comment can be required to 
show, that this 'species of govern- 
ment, if It deseives the name of 
government, contains the most 
grievous oppression of the people, 
the certain impverishment of the 
country, and, consequently, the 
inevitable decay of the revenue.** 
In another passage, speaking of the 
effect of the system pursued, upon 
the resources, as connected with the 
state of the country, he says, 

Whatevei diminiitiou (and it is 
consideiable) in value, the security 
is gradually, though rapidly, sus- 
taining, carries along with it the 
destruction of the human race, and 
the desolation of the country.” 

Mr Wallace here quoted several 
autboi ities, from the letters of the 
Collector ot Trichinopoly , of Sir E. 
Coote, Lord Macartney, and Lord 
Cornwallis, all lending to shew the 
disci eased state of the Carnatic, and 
the mismanageinent ot the nabobs^ 
and their public servants. 

The state of tlie country was, 
indeed, deplorable ; and it is with 
^rief and shame 1 add> that our 


fellow-subjects appear to have had 
but too great &^hare in contributing 
to produce that state of things, and 
not less in rendering abortive every 
attempt to improve or correct it. 
With reference to this point, and 
also with a view to the condition of 
the country, the necessity, (if not 
of ttie precise change that took 
place) of a modification of our re- 
lations with the nabob, and a new 
.md more effectual arrangement, in 
order to realize the objects of our 
connection with him, 1 adduce, as 
iiiy last authority, one which will 
be certainly deemed disinterested, 
and to which I am persuaded some 
gentlemen will pay a degree of 
respect, they may be disposed to 
refuse to any other testimony that 
can be offered, I mean that of Om- 
dut ul Omrah himself, the purport 
of whose conversation with Lord 
Hobart, is given in his lordship’s 
minute of the 24th of November, 
1795, on the subject of the modifi- 
cation of the treaty of 1792, then 
proposed to him, of which I will 
take the liberty of reading the fol- 
lowing extract : 

It has been with the deepest 
regret that I have found the nabob 
unmoved by my entreaties and re- 
monstrances upon this subject ; not 
that he has been insensible to the 
justice and expediency hf what I 
have proposed ; but, as he has can- 
didly confessed at several interviews 
with me, that he has not the resolu- 
tion to comply, informing me, that 
his native ministers, and European 
adviser^ so perplexed, plagued^ 
and intimidated him, that he 
could not venture upon the measure, 
notwithstanding his conviction that, 
he ought to do so.** 

Long experience, not l^s than 
the preceding authorities I have 
quoted, sufficiently pointed out the 
Oitly change that could, in the na- 
ture 
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tttre of things, prove successful. If 
it was our duly, then, to regard the 
preseivanon of our rights, and to 
fix the happiness of a people, whose 
fate was placed' in our handu, could 
it be otherwise than our duty to en- 
force tlie transfer of the civil and 
military administration, as the only 
security*' for those rights, and the 
only renaedy for the evils endured 
by the country ? 

The value and the benefits of a 
measure of this naiuie, have been 
long and universally felt, both at 
Ivotne a '.d India. That they were 
so felt IS not to be denied, nor do I 
desire to deny it. The feeling 
biealhes through every part of the 
documents on tlie table. I am 
aware it may be argued, (as, indeed, 
it has been argued) that this feeling 
alone dictated the measure we are 
divScussing. But, Sir, there are, 
happily, facts to be referred to, that 
amply lefute such an accusation. 
Had the sense of advantage, inde- 
perujent of the principles of right 
and justice, been the governing 
spring of our conduct, why the 
Jong-permitted continuance of the 
imseries of the Carnatic under 
our eyes ? — Why did the va- 
rious attempts made by us to cor- 
rect the inadequacy of our relations 
with the nabob, as successfully as 
they were persevcnngly resisted, 
prove uniformly abortive ? — Why 
the restoration of the country to 
that iron rule, which had so abused 
and oppressed it, in the several in- 
stance* when under Lord Macart- 
ney and Lord Cornwallis, it came 
into our possession, and when po- 
]icy spoke at least as decisively in 
favour of retaining it, as it could 
ever do afterwards for its acquisi- 
tion. Tfiese are proofs (bat it was 
not to the suggestions of interest 
alone to which we listened. It was 
not uUoaopcasiun actoally arrived. 


in which justice warranted^ the 
measure which policy recommend- 
ed, that we availed ourselves, as I 
contend we were bound to do, of 
the means our power afforded, to 
etlectuate an object too long unac- 
complished. 

I demand then. Sir, of the House 
— I demand even of those who arei 
most vehement in their condemna- 
tion of the transaction before us, — 
whether they would have found 
reason to applaud a governor-gene- 
ral, to whom the care of our inte- 
rests was delegated, who liad not 
availed himself of the contingency 
that arose 5 who, when the disposal 
of tlie country was submitted to his 
discretion, had relinquished our 
rights, had again put to hazard our 
resourc'es, had deliberately revived 
the already experienced calamities 
of fiuctuatingand conflicting autho- 
rities, had restored that blasting and 
inhuman tyranny, which before 
subsisted, and again delivered over 
the inhabitants of the Carnatic to 
that system of slavery, extortion, 
barbarity, and oppression, which, 
to use the emphatic words of 
Lord Hobart, in diminishing our 
resources, carried with it the de- 
struction of (he human race, and the 
desolation of the country. 

It is urged, however, that mea- 
sures which, even in point of poljcy 
nnght be necessary towards a 
prince, whose misconduct we had 
experienced, were not equally so 
towards an innocent, unoffending, 
untried, young man. In a matfer 
of personal consideration merely, 
the justice of this observation could 
not be disputed ; but in deteiminiog 
our judgment of the propriety of 
the conduct pursued, we must look, 
not to the personal qualities of Alt 
Hussein, but to bis political situa- 
tion, and to the circumstances to 
which be would have been left, ha4 
a diffe* 
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a different line been adopted by the 
jBritish government. It ih© calja- 
mities of the Carnatic had their 
source in a divided and fluctuating 
authority, U>at divided and fluctuat- 
ing authority tyould have remained^ 
^or I do not think any man is ro- 
mantic enough to entertain the 
idea of our abandoning the country 
^eniir-ely to the nabob, or, indeed, 
that It was safely practicable ; if 
from the influence of that contefle- 
racy of European and native har- 
pies that beset the Durbar, anfl 
.combined to obstru,c^ every eflbrt 
towards correction or letorm, what 
probabflity wa? there that he, young 
and inexpei lenced as he was, would 
have been able to break the shackles 
which his father had confessed 
himself unable to struggle with, and 
was forced to submit to } With 
respect to his councils, his parent 
had not, indeed, made it a testa- 
mentary obligation upon him to 
pray for the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain } but he bad done more— |ie 
had committed him to the care and 
guidance of those, with whose 
assistance all the oppressions of the 
Carnatic had been exeicised ; who, 
having been in his own confidence, 
and ihat of his predecessor, must 
have contributed to, and partaken 
in, all the projects of faithlej»snes8 
and disaffection of which they were 
guilty VVhere^ then, was the 
ground of a rational ho|:>e, that any 
one evil would have been corrected, 
any one danger averted, any attache 
ment found ihat would have war- 
rant d the relinquishment of the 
smallest part of that security, which 
alone could be effectual and perma- 
nent ? 

But, it may be asked, even allow- 
ing this, why degrade the unhappy 
prince } why not accept the submis- 
sion tiiat was at la.st offcied, and 
conclude with Ali Hussein the en- 


gagement you ultimateJyVoncluded 
with Azeem ul Dowlah •? I say. 
Sir, we did j;iot degrade him ; his 
disherison, as it is called in the Re- 
solutions, was his own deliberate 
act ; it was the consequence of' his 
refusal to admit the incontestible 
rights we were called upon to rea- 
lize •, those rights were again and 
again explained to him ; the con- 
sequence ,of his resistance was 
ag'iin and again announced ; he 
again and again rejected the condi- 
tion offered to him, and trusted to 
fate. Enough was given to huma- 
nity j enough to our own character 
and bis inexperience ; and the 
treaty was closed. It was not, 
then, to us, but to his voluntary ad- 
herence to the fallacious hopes and 
delusive confidence with which he 
had been insidiously inspired j to 
the pernicious impulse of that 
cabal which had betra)ed his pro- 
genitors, and been the bane of his 
house, that he owed the change in 
his fortunes, and the disappoint- 
meiu of all his natural prospects. 
Under tins fatal influence, he 
firmly pionounced his own sen- 
tence, and drove us, reluctantly, to 
the decisive measure of laising ano- 
ther prince to the nuisnud. It was 
possible, undoubtedly, that, not- 
withstanding these circumstances, 
we might have still given to him 
possession of the throne 5 but would 
it have been wise, would it have 
been consistent with 00 r tranquil- 
lity or safety ? He had refused 
our offers, rejected our fa\ our, im- 
peached our justice, and his whole 
efforts and resouices would have 
been employed to subvert the order 
of things we had established. His 
means, perhaps, to affect us, were 
not exteiHive or powerful j but his 
object aud mind would have been 
certainly hostile, and we should 
haveKreated, in the very heart of 

our 
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oor empire, a counteracting influ- 
ence — a centre of disaffection, 
around which all the dissatisfac- 
' lion, intrigue, discontent, and tur- 
bulence of the country might 
gather and accumulate where 
every hostile movement would 
find a promoter 3 every enemy, 
foreign or domestic, Indian or 
European, a triend, an ally, and 
an iiistiument. This surely was 
sutticient to have dictated to us 
the prudence of consigning the 
sceptre, nominal and barren as it 
apj>eared, to safer and less doubtful 
bands. 

It is with sincere regret I ven- 
ture to recal to the recollection 
of the house, an event so afflicting 
as the late mutiny at Vellore 3 but. 
Sir, nothing can more foicibly 
fllustrate my argument. If a son 
ofTippoo ^ultaun, a prisoner in 
that fortress, without power, with- 
out wealth, without means of 
seduction, could be supposed to 
produce such eflects, as, by many, 
are attributed to his intrigues and 
exertions, what might not have 
been those produced by the prince 
of the country, with similar dis- 
positions, and means infinitely 
m6re extended ? I will only add, 
though tht7 would not, perhaps, 
have shaken the foundation of 
ourerapiie, they might yet have 
given birth 10 such scenes of con- 
vulsion, horror, and bloodshed, as 
would hav e been long to be 
remembered and deplored. 

It now remains for me to say 
H very few words (very few, I 
assure the house, they shall be) 

wliat I own is, in my estimation, 

8 comparatively subordinate part 
of our consideration — I mean, 
the circumstances that attended 
the execution of the measures in 
question > Indeed, Sir,- for the 
detail of them I am inclined td^rest 


simply on the contents of the 
documents on the table 3 and I do 
so with the more readiness, because 
I feel I have already trespassed 
much too long on the patience of 
the house, and am certain, what- 
ever I ."hall omit will be amply 
and more ably supplied by others, 
who are likely to take a share in 
this discussion. 

Mr. Wallace next adverted to 
the alleged letter of the prince 
All Hussein, to his agents, affd 
opposed to the .statements con- 
tained in it, the official narrative 
of the British commissioners. 

It is scarcely within possibility, 
that, to a transaction of this nature, 
circumstances of apparent hard- 
ship should not be incident 3 cir- 
cumstances to touch our best feel- 
ings^ to call forth our compassion 
and sympathy, and to afford the 
materials for much eloquent and 
impressive declamation 5 but, be- 
foie gentlemen abandon them- 
selves to emotions of this kind, I 
implore them to weigh well, and 
impaitially, all the considerations 
connected with the ca.se before 
them. In doing so, I am per- 
suaded they will be satisfied that 
no degree of attention that huma- 
nity could dictate, has been want- 
ing 3 that every hardship that could 
be avoided, was prevented 3 and 
those wliich were inevitable, alle- 
viated, as far as was compatible 
with the secure accomplishment 
of the measure to be effected. 
Whatever, as a matter of unavoid- 
able hardship, fell upon Ali Hus- 
sein, 1 unaffectedly regret 3 his 
early death I regret also ; but in 
the compassion I may feel for his 
fate, I cannot forget justice, or 
consent to admit that his death has 
any direct connection with tho 
measures that were adopted. Exa- 
mine every circumstance of it. 
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ifinJ no unprejudiced mind will 
discover even a colourable giound 
for suspicion. If even his situa- 
tion preyed upon his mind, and 
affected his health (of which, 
however, there is no proof), it 
may be a matter of concern, but 
ran be none of criminal accusa- 
tion against the British govern- 
ment. The rigorous severity of 
lestraint and confinement, so 
loudly complained of, appears 
never, in fact, to have existed, 
with respect to AH Hussein, or 
to the princes of the family gene- 
rally 3 on the contrary, it is proved 
iucontestibly by the papers, that 
full liberty was afforded them of 
quitting the precincts of the palace, 
if they preferred it to yielding the 
usual obedience to their constituted 
head That they were under, the 
authority of the nabob, is true j 
but, such were the precautions 
taken by Lord Clive, such his con- 
stant communication with the 
palace, that no abuse of that autho- 
rity, no outrage or violence could 
take place without his knowledge 3 
and in speaking of various repie- 
lentations from several discontented 
members of the family, he (dis- 
tinctly declares himself enabled to 
state, that the facts dchciibed in 
them, are, in some respects, exag- 
gerations of trivial ciicunistaiices; 
in others, absolutely wtihout foun- 
dation ” 

The illness of All Hussein com- 
menced, as it appears, in the apart- 
ments of his aunt, the hultaun ul 
Nissa, one of the most active and 
avowed enemies of the neWarrange- 
ments, with whom he had resided 
for some time, and who would 
naturally watch over Ins safety wiih 
more than , common anxiety and 
vigilance. I'here he reniai* > till 
he removed to the house • t Ins 
a low days ^^ireoedin^ Ins 


dissolution, in a state of hopeless 
insensibility. The first intelli- 
gence of his illness was communi- 
cated by the nabob Azeem ul 
Dowlah. Every medical assistance 
was immediately offered that jt 
was in the power of the governor 
to furnish : it was, at first, resisted 
by the prince’s atttendants, and^ 
when with difficulty admitted, 
proved too late to be availing. 
Not an fdea seems to have been 
entertained at the time, that the 
cause of his death was otherwise 
than natural 3 there is no suspi- ' 
cion thrown out 3 and even the 
letter professed 10 be sent, but 
cou’d not be sent by All Hussein 
to Loid Clive, the day before his 
decease, confirms the innocence 
of the nabob. The mention of 
spells and incantations, if they 
prove nothing on one side, piovc 
much on the other— they indicate 
the [spiiil in which the letter, ficm 
whaU'\er qiuiiter it came, was 
composed 3 and, by a reference to 
such grounds of accusation, prove 
the total want of ail that was more 
substantial and ci edible. — What 
beaetil, in truths could be deiived 
from such an act, compared with 
the risk attending \\ } The esta- 
blishment of the new order of 
things was complete 3 all iivalry 
was at an end 3 the delerminatioa 
of the British power was mani- 
fested, and it^ hupp<3it irrevocably 
pledged to Azeem in Dowlah 5 had 
he then tell the idle desire toirakc 
assurance doubly sure, by a crime 
so atrocious, could he have pro- 
mised hun!>elf any adsaiuage to 
balaiKe the t onseqi enccs ot almost 
iiieuiable detection— vUnch mu^t 
hiwc raised against him the horr^it 
and cieivstaiiun of aii mankind^ 
and ciiost of ail, f trust, of those 
hy whi>-c fau)ur he h A beeneie- 
vatt^^aud whose uidigiutloii couW 

m 
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in a mooient have dismissed him 
from the throne, of which he was 
nnwortby, to the obscurity from 
whence h^ was taken > 

I have now. Sir, traced (lam 
conscious how impertectly) the 
^circle I propc>-5t'd in my outset.— 
If I have had the good fortune to 
be at all succe'.sful ui conveying to 
the house the impressions of my 
own mind, I can entertain little 
doubt of the result of this discus- 
sion. Jt* I have failed in so doing, 
convinced as I am of the truth of 
tho^e impressions, I have the con- 
solation of knowing there are many 
present who equally feel, and by 
their superior authority and elo- 
quence, are inhnitcly moie capable 
of giving them weight than I can 
pretend to be. and who will do jus- 
tice to a cause t » which my powers 
are, I am scasible, hale equal 
With the views I entertain of 
the transaction before us, it will 
not be wondered at, that I should 
not have thought U necessary to 
inquire particularly whence it ori- 
ginated, whether in the orders 
transmitted from hoiHe, or in the 
unaided and spontaneous zeal of 
the government in India? Ap- 
prove and sanctioned as it has 
been by the authorities constituted 
to superintend the administration 
of our Inuun atfairs, I consider 
the measure as an act of the Bri- 
tish government j whar may be the 
sentiments of the court of direc- 
tors 1 do not pretend to know, but 
I most remark, that though, on 
many other points, lord Wellesley 
has incurred their censirt^ in the 
catalogue of his faults lir errors-, 
this has not been intoduced j I am, 
therefore, willing to infer, that in 
acting With zealous solicitude for 
ihek interest; he’ may have been 
felt to have deserved, thougji he 
has not received, the expression of 


their approbation. In that ifehtl- 
ment of approbation, whether par- 
ticipated in by thern or no, I cor- 
dially concur. In my official capa- 
city I have cheerfully declared it, 
and ^h^re, as a member of parlia- 
ment, with equal satisfaction and 
sincerity, in the presence of my 
country I repeat it, and rejoice in 
the opporhuiity once more afford- 
ed me. of bearing a public, though 
feeble, testimony to the transcen- 
dant merits of the late governor- 
gene* al. Under his auspices this 
great and desirable measure was 
accomplished. Under the sahie 
auspices the British power hi India- 
has aitamed a height that will be 
tl>e admiration of future limes, 
when the tiansient feelings of this 
day are past and forgotten. I ra- 
ther wish, for the honour of my 
country, to dwell on the services 
he has rendered, than that return 
of obloquy and ptirsccution with 
which they have been rewarded. 
It is true, Sir, in assuming the go- 
vernment of India he found a great 
and powerful empire j but he found 
it encompassed with perils, exposed 
to the rivalry, and threatened by the 
designs of suftounding powers — 
Tippoo Sultaun, cherishing impla- 
cable hatred against us, was matu- 
ring his projects of vengeance; and 
preparing, as he thought, our de- 
struction, Tiie extensive resource.^ 
of the Mahratta confederacy, in-' 
fluenced. by councils hostile to our 
empire and interest, were formi- 
dable and unbroken. The nizam^ 
subjugated by a numerous force, 
under the cximmand of French of- 
ficers, was a slave in his very capi- 
tal. A more considerable, and al- 
most independent Fiench power, 
fixed in thcDoab, and in possession 
of the person of the moghul, menaced 
our most vuUierable frontier on the 
side Of Qude, allied with France, 

and 
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at^d prepared to co-operate wjtli 
her, or any other invader of the 
British dominions. Mark the 
change:—! he suhaun overthrown} 
his hatred, his name, his kingdom 
extinguished for ever. The nizam 
emancipated from French influ- 
ence, amongst our closest and 
most attached allies. The Mah- 
ratta confederacy broken, disjoint- 
ed, and humbled by our aims, is 
no longer an object of anxiety or 
alarm. The French force, in every 
part of India dissolved and dis- 
persed, and scarce an individual of 
the nation remaining on that vast 
portion of the eaith, but by our 
sufferance and permission j the un- 
questioned predominance of r.ritain 
established, without a rival through- 
out the Indian world 5 and the hies- 
sings of British justice and gcAein- 
ment extended to millions of ih.mk- 
fnl and protected subjects ! 

In the course of these events 
much has been added to the Bri- 
tish dominions,* much to the glory 
and splendour of the British name j 
to which no one has more contri- 
buted than my right honouiable 
friend near me. But, Sir, the wis- 
dom which guided, and (lie genius 
which inspired, all the measures 
from which those effects have flow- 
ed, have not so much added to the 
extent of our possessions, and the 
^lory of our name, as to the per- 
manent strength, solidity, and se- 
curity of our empire. Contem- 
plating our situation as the late 
governor-general found it on his 
arrival, and compaiing it with what 
he left it at his depaitnie. Ave may 
well fiSiy,^lateyitiam Invmit, 7 tiar- 
mioteam reliquit, 

I shall tiouble you no further, 
ihan merely to acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the indulgence I have 
received, and intreat the house to 
kdieve^ if 1 appear to have abused 


it, that I have been induced fo long 
to trespass on its patience, in obe- 
dience only to the strongest sense 
of public duty, and a conscientious 
conviction, that, in vindicating the 
acts of lord Wellesley’s administra- 
tion, I am defending the most im- 
portant and valuable interests of my 
country. 

Lord Archibald Hamiltois 
contended, that the nabob’s father 
and grandfather had lived and died 
in amity with the Bniish govern- 
ment, and that, by tiie tieaty of 
1792, the nabob was nc^ p’^ecK'ded 
from ary but a political a^soclatlon, 
or correspondence, with the native 
poufTS. No one act of hostility 
had been committed by I he nabob, 
nor had he been proved, in any 
instance, to ha\e violated his en- 
gagements with the company. — 
lie could not agree in the view of 
this subject taken by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman who had just 
sat down, because it appeared by 
the papers, that the general go- 
vernment in India had the inten- 
tion to annex the nabob's tenitcncs 
to those ofUhe East India coinpaii) , 
long before any chaige of perfidy 
was imputed to him. AVhat must 
ha^e l)een the fidedity of the nabob, 
if the gov ei no' -general cciuld no*, 
fiom the year 179S to 1801, find 
an\ pretext for the usurpation of 
his ier»itoiies, foi an usurpation he 
consideied it ? 

Alter the clear and able state- 
ments of ilie honouiable baronet, 
it was uunecesMiry for him to ^ay 
any thing more on the subject.-— 
He was aware how little the house 
was inclined to entertain a question 
of this kind. If any thing w*ai 
calculated to rouse the spirit of 
that house, the siaietnents lately 
made in it, relative to the nabob 
of 9(*de, must have done so. At 
chat tune tlielioUde must have seen 
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the honour and interests of the 
country sacrificed} and after the 
fame had been passed over with- 
out the' slightest notice by the 
House, it was impossible for the 
people to look up to its justice with 
the respect and reverence it had 
been accustomed to do. He 
thought nothing but the most co- 
gent and satisfactory reasons could 
justify the proceedings towards tlie 
nabob j and that, as yet, nothing 
but reasons the most frivolous and 
inconclusive had been produced. 
He should ceitainiy support the 
resolutions. 

Colonel Allan felt that, ha- 
ving on a former night ventured 
to state his opinion upon a question 
of a nature similar to that which 
was now brought before the house, 
(the Oude Charge) he should not 
discharge his duty with satisfac- 
tion to his own mind, weie he to 
be silent upon a motion that re- 
lated to transactions which took 
lace in the Carnatic, wheie he 
ad resided tor an uninterrupted 
period of twenty years } having, 
in the course of that time, held a 
confidential situation under his no- 
ble friend Lord Buckinghamshire, 
during th^ whole of his administia-^ 
tion in India, he had opportunities of 
knowing many of the facts, which 
wcie stated in tlie papers before 
the house. As the nabob of Ar- 
cot had never wanted advocates 
(as they had witnessed even that 
night) to assert that he was an 
independent sovereign, and as many 
bon. members might not have 
bad leisure or inchnaiion to peruse 
the papers laid before parhament 
upon tins subject, he wished short- 
ly to draw the attention of the 
bouse to the origin of our con- 
nection with Mahomed ^\\, and 
to the foundation of his pretensions, 
ns> nabob of Arcot, in order tbu a 


correct idea might be formed oi 
the title and privileges which he' 
actually possessed. He thought 
he could show, that it was during 
the contest between the English 
and the French, who had gained 
great influence m the Deccan, and 
aimed at the exclusive possession 
of the Carnatic, that Mahomed 
Ah first introduced himself to our 
notice, not as the acknowledged 
nabob of Arcot, but as the com- 
petitor of Chunda Saib, ‘whose 
pretensions were supported by the 
French. He thought he could 
show, that m that war, v\hich ter- 
minated in leaving the English 
masters of the Cainatic, so little 
did Mahomed Ah or we think of 
conquering merely for him, that 
the Brilish colouis were leg ularly 
hoisted on the forts which sur- 
lendered to our aims ; that we ob- 
tained flora the Moghul the sanction 
of his authority, under a commis- 
sion to Mahomed Ah, as nabob of 
Aicot; that that office was one 
of deputation and dependence of a 
military nature, and quite distinct 
from the administration of the re- 
venues, which belonged to the 
office of Dew an j and that, through 
Biitish influence, those two offices 
were united in his person, under 
the express condition, that the 
management of the revenues should 
revert to the company, in the 
event of his being guilty of any 
secret practices, or of any failuie 
in his pecuniary engagements. 
But he thought he should best con- 
sult jthe wishes of the House, and 
certainly his own inclination, by 
abstatnng from these details} be 
should therefore content himself 
by obseiving, that the nature of 
our connection with the nabob of 
Arcot would be found accuiately 
described by Lord Macartney, in 
a letter from the government of 
Madias 
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Madras to that of Bengal j in 
which letter, speaking of 
pendent sovereign, his lordship 
observed “ that he was no more 
reckoned than the nabob of Onde, 
among the native powers of Hin- 
dustan ; that tiiey were both Euro- 
peans ui connection and depend- 
ence/’ 

Col. Allen here referred to some 
asseitions of Mr Burke, in prose- 
cuting the charges against Mr. 
Hastings, as evidence of his not 
being reputed even as an independ- 
ent sovereign, bxit in tiuthand 
Substance, nothing mote than a 
merely civil authority, in the most 
entire dependance on the compa- 
ny/’ And the correspondence of 
Lord Macartney jtiid the Directors 
of the East Indi^ Company, was 
quoted by him, tending to the 
same effect. The hon membei 
next entered into a history of the 
several engagements, or tieati^s, 
concluded between the nabob and 
the Indian government to the year 
1792. When some favourable 
modifications of the preceding 
treaty was consented to by Loid 
Cornwallis. — Had the treaty of 
1792 been adhered to with that 
good faith which we bad a light 
to expect from the nabob, the 
country would have found in it a 
source of increasing piosperity ; for, 
by its wise piovisioiia^a considera- 
ble poi tioii of the C n iiatic was ex- 
onerated from those private assign- 
mepts, which bad ever been pro- 
ductive of oppression and distresrs 
to the inhabitants 5 but the expec- 
tations justly entertained fiom the 
operation of that treaty, were dis- 
appointed, and the evils of the ad- 
ministration of the Camalic, if 
possible, increased after the death 
of Mahomed Ali, in 1795 . It 
now became necessary, continued 
the! hon. member, to examine 


whether the irabob adhered to the 
treaty of 1 792, and he thought lie 
should have no ditiiculty in show- 
ing that lie had violated, not only 
the spirit, but the letter, of that 
treaty. In the year 1794 , his no- 
ble friend Lord Buckiughamshiie, 
assumed the government of Ma- 
dras. It was notorious, at that 
tune, that the nabob had granted 
assignments on the districts mort- 
gaged to the company. In the 
minutes of council of his noble 
fiiend, the mischiefs resulting from 
that practice weie fully e'iplalned, 
and the system wai traced through 
all its intiicacies. In a letter to 
the court of directors,' dated 111 
Sept. 179b, Lord Buckinghamshiie 
ob‘>erved, that the fullest con- 
sideration of this irapoitant sub- 
ject, with the contemplation of 
that ruin in which the nabob’s 
breach of engagement is invol- 
ving the Carnatic ^ the daily ac- 
counts which he received of the 
oppression and tnheries of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants 5 and the 
conviction which he hyd of the 
progressive annihilation ot the re- 
sources of the company ; had so 
strongly impiesscd his mind with 
the necessity of a change of system, 
that he had no hesitation in sa)ing, 
if there be no doubt (and it is lu t 
ixissible for any man in India to 
doubt it) of the treaty of^ 1792 
having been violated by the nabob, 
there can be no question . of our 
right to avail ourselves of every 
means in our power ic enforce 
such a moditication of the treaty, 
as will guard against the fatal con- 
sequences of future violation ; and 
he was not afraid to hazard his 
character upon the policy, the jus- 
tice, and the humanity of the mea- 
sure.” Mahomed Ali, the hon. 
member said, was apprised by his 
nobife friend, that by the infraction 
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of one of the main articles, the 
whole treaty had been cancelled ; 
and Lord Buckinghamshire endea- 
voured, but without success, to 
pievail upon the nabob to agree 
to a modification of the treaty, by 
placing under the company’s ma- 
nagement a permanent territorial 
security, equal tO the amount of 
the subsidy j and, as an induce- 
ment, otfered to give up a claim 
which the company had on the na- 
bob for about thirty lacks of pago- 
das.— After the death of Mahonxcl 
Ali, Loid Buckinghamshire made 
a similar proposal to the nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah, to whicli he 
likewise refused to accede. Oni- 
dut ul Omiah was also informed 
by Lord Buckinghamshiic, that he 
considered the granting assign- 
ments on the moi tgaged distncts, 
a violation of the treaty And the 
government at home, in July, 
1796, warned the nabob of the 
consequences of such conduct 5 
but there is stronger ev idcnce than 
this, of the nabob’s violation of 
the treaty, for the nabob himself, 
in a paper delivered to Loid Wel- 
lesley, in May, 1798, says, “ ha- 
ving explained that, under the 
present arrangement of my month- 
ly kists, I was conipelh^d, at a par- 
ticular peiiod of every year, to 
raise money for the payment of 
the company’s mihtaiy subsidy, 
which money was lepaid from my 
countries in the following manner : 
VIZ, supposing a kist of a lack of 
pagodas was to be paid, we receiv- 
ed sixty thousand fi:om the coun- 
try, and borrowed the remaining 
forty thousand from some person, 
and gave him an order on that 
country for that amount, which he 
received. It was well known that 
these assignments extended to the 
districts specified in the treaty, for 
it was recorded by Lord Bucking- 


hamshire, in a minute in council, 
that the southern districts of 
the nabob’s country, and Tinnivelly 
in particular, as being the most 
distant fiom the presidency, have 
been the theatre in which these 
scenes have been chiefly exhibited 5 
but It IS notorious that similar 
piactices have been introduced, 
and are now actually carried on in 
Vellore, Arcot, and Tncbinopoly.*’ 
The house would recollect, that 
eveiy one of those distncts was 
specified in the treaty. But it had 
bean attempted to be argued by 
the nabob, that his granting as- 
signments on the mortgaged dis- 
tricts, was not a violation of treaty 5 
and that the only penalty for so 
doing, was, in the event of those 
districts being assumed by the com- 
pany, that the assignments should 
be of no value and of no effect. 

The 6th section of the 8th arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1^792 was as 
follows, and with the leave of the 
house, Colonel Allen said, he 
would read it, “ In consequence 
of the measure whereby the dis- 
tricts mentioned in the Schedule, 
No. 2, became responsible for any 
arrears that may accrue in the pay- 
ment of the above stipulated kists, 
the said nabob agrees that he will 
not grant tuncaws, or assignments, 
on any account, on the revenues 
thereof j and if, contiary to this 
condition, any tvmcaws or assign- 
ments should exist when the said 
districts, or any of them, shall be 
assumed by the said company, 
such tuncaws or assignments shall 
be declared, by the said company, 
and the said nabob, to be of no 
value, nor shall they remain in ef- 
fect.” He would not, however, 
attempt to argue what should be 
the just construction of this clause, 
as he had no doubt that, if it should 
be necessary, it would be ably and 
successfully 
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successfully argued by persons 
whose opinions would have more 
weight in the house than his could 
have; but he must say, that he 
thought his noble friend, Lord 
Buckinghamshire, had put that 
construction upon it which v/as in- 
tended by Lord Cornwallis, who 
framed the treaty; and that it 
was, at the time of \ts conclusion, 
so understood by the nabob. That 
he might not mis-state his noble 
fiiend, he should make use of his 
own woids, contained in a public 
letter to the court of directors. 

The 5th section of the 8th ar- 
ticle ot the treaty of 1792,” says 
Lord Buckinghamshire, is made 
to affect two parties, the nabob, 
and the money lender ; if the for- 
mer grants assignments on the 
mortgaged districts, he is liable to 
such penalties as generally attach 
upon a breach of engagement : if 
the latter advances his money upon 
secunties upon the districts in 
question, he hazards the loss of it, 
on their failing into our hands ; 
how a clause, distinctly affecting 
two separate objects, can justly be 
constiued to e.xonerate the one 
from all penalty, because us final 
operation upon the other is specifi- 
cally provided for, is beyond my 
capacity to discover ” Upon this 
authority, then, he had no hesita- 
tion in asserting, that the nabob, by 
granting assignments on the districts 
mortgaged to the company for the 
security of the subsidy, violated the 
treaty of 1792. That the govern- 
ment at home were decidedly of 
that opinion, is evident from a let- 
ter to Madras, in June, 1799 ^ In 
which they observed that his 
higt'ness has distinctly acknovv- 
ledge<l that he is in the practice of 
nis.ng money, annually, byassign- 
ni mU « t revenues of those dis- 
t’ic 5, wliicii fuiinthe security for 


the payment of the company’s sub- 
sidy ; as this practice is unques- 
tionably contrary to the letter, and 
subversivte of the spirit of that trea- 
ty, we direct that, immediately 
upon the receipt hereof, you adopt 
the necessary measures for taking 
possession, in the name of the 
company, of the whole, or any parr, 
of the said districts, which shall 
appear to be so assigned.” 

Col. Allen then said, that if he 
had succeeded in showing that the 
treaty of 1 792 had been violated, the 
justice of the late arrangement in 
the Carnatic must be admitted. 
But the nabob had not only vio- 
lated the treaty by granting assign- 
ments on the mortgaged districts, 
but also by entering into a corres- 
pondence with Tippoo Sultaun, 
without the knowledge and consent 
of the British government. It had 
been asserted that an eager exami- 
nation of the papers of Tippoo SuJ- 
taun, was amongst the first acts of 
the general staff after the fall, of 
Senngapatam. It chanced, the hon. 
colonel said, to be his lot to be the 
first British officer that entered the 
palace of Tippoo Sultaun ; he was 
on the geneial stalf, and in the 
confidence of the commander in 
chief, and had opportunities of 
knowing what was done. Tippoo 
having been killed in the assault, 
his sons and generals, who com- 
manded divisions of his army, as soon 
as they were apprised of his death, 
surrendered themselves to General 
Harris. Measures were imme- 
diately taken to secuie the quiet 
possession qf Tippoo’s dominions. 
The records of the Mysore govern- 
ment were carefully preserved j 
they weie examined ; and the cor- 
respondence of the nabobs of the 
Carnatic having been discovered, it 
was,*of course, transmitted to the 
governor-general. Of the nature 
t X i 2 and 
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and object of that correspondence, 
he admitted, that different opt- 
ions might be formed ; but we 
now thati by the treaty of ] 792, 
the nabob was bound not to enter 
into any political correspondence 
with any native power without the 
consent of the British government } 
and we also know that the nabob, 
in compliance with that stipulation, 
was in the practice of sending to 
the government of Madras, for 
their approbation, not only the 
drafts of the letters which he pro- 
posed writing to Tippoo, but also 
the letters which he received from 
the sultaun. Keeping this in their 
recollection, gentlemen would ob- 
serve, tliat among the papers before 
the house, are numerous letters 
from thd nabob to Tippoo, on the 
most trivial occasions, merely com- 
plimentary, all submitted to the 
inspection of the government before 
they were dispatched, clearly show- 
ing that the nabob did not consider 
himself at liberty to hold any cor- 
respondence whatever, without the 
knowledge and consent of the Bri- 
tish government. What were we 
then to infer, when, on the occasion, 
perhaps on the very day on which the 
nabob nad sent one of these com- 
plimentary letters to the govern- 
ment for their approbation, we 
found that he bad also written a let- 
ter of a secret, and, at least a mys- 
terious nature, which be dispatched 
to Tippoo without their know- 
ledge } — Some of the communica- 
tions made by the pabob, through 
Tippoo’s ambassadors, were for the 
purpose of apprising the sultaun, 
that he was suspected by the Bri- 
tish government of carrying on an 
improper negotiation with the 
Mahiattns, of advising him to sus- 
pend his plans until a more favour- 
able opportunity occurred, 9nd of 
recommending him to be more 


guarded in his intercouse with the 
French 5 and we must not forget, 
that Tippoo had, on his part, sent 
ambassadors to France and the Mau- 
ritius, in order to prevail upon the 
French to afford him military assist- 
ance. What then, asked the hon. 
member, are we to infer from 
the secret meetings of the nabob 
with the ambassadors of Jippoo ? 
From the communications made 
only under a solemn oath of se- 
crecy ^ From a cypher evidently 
intended, if not for hostile, cer- 
tainly for political, purposes ? And 
all this at a time when, it would 
be recollected Tippoo was en- 
deavouring, by every means, to 
unite all the Mahomedan princes in 
Hindustan, for the avowed purpose 
of expelling the English from India. 
But was this the extent of the na- 
bob’s treachery ? By no means 5 
for we are informed, that in a con- 
versation held by Mahomed AIL 
with one of the ambassadors, the 
nabob reprobated the war carried on 
by Lord Cornwallis, as a war un- 
dertaken for the subversion of the 
Mahomedan religion 5 by that war 
Tippoo was reduced in power, 
wounded in pride, and he deter- 
mined on revenge 5 he, therefore, 
determined to support the faith, and 
to exterminate the infidels, mean- 
ing the English. With such feel- 
ings on his mind, what was the 
language of the nabobs of Arcot, 
the allifs of the company ? It will 
be found in one of the letters from 
Omdut ul Omiah, which contain- 
ed this remarkable passage, which 
he desired might be repeated to the 
sultaun : In the preservation of 
thy pel son is the perpetual perma- 
nence of the faith. Let him not 
remain who wisheth not thy preser- 
vation.” The hon. member thought 
no man would be bold enough 
to assert, that the nabob would have 
ventured 
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ventured to have submitted that 
letter to the inspection of the Ma- 
dras government 5 and yet there 
were persons disposed to offer an 
excuse for every act of perfidy in 
the nabob, and to brand with odium 
the British name in India. In his 
opinion, however, it was enough, 
that the correspondence found at 
Seringapatam was secret, and that 
it had been carried on by the nabob 
without the knowledge and consent 
of the British government 5 for hi<^ 
part, he thought that no impartial 
man, who had perused the letters 
which were submitted by the nabob 
to the inspection of the Madras 
government, and had compared 
them with the letters which were 
found at Seringapatam, could lay 
his hand on his heart, and pro- 
nounce thatjcorrespondence to have 
been innocent f the fair presump- 
tion was, that it was of a nature hos- 
tile to the Bptish interests, it cer- 
tainly was a violation of the treaty 
of 1792 . 

With this impression on his 
mind, on the subject of the nabob’s 
conduct under the treaty of 1 792, 
he should trouble the house with 
a few words with regard to the po- 
licy adopted by the British govern- 
ment on the discovery of the viola- 
tion of that treaty. In the first 
place, he would remark, as a gene- 
ral principle, that the policy of 
some arrangern^ent, similar to that 
which has recently been adopted in 
the Carnatic, could not be doubted 
by any person who had looked into 
the papers. As far back as 1774 , 
the inconveniences and dangers re- 
sulting from the system of the na- 
bob’s administratibn, had been often 
experienced by the government of 
Madras, and as often represented to 
the court of directors. The hon. 
member then showed, that from 
that date to the government of 


Earl Powis, in the whole of the in- 
termediate administration of Lord 
Macartney, Sir A. Campbell, Lord 
Cornwallis, and Earl 01 Bucking- 
hamshire, these inconvenllences of 
a divided government in the Car- 
natic had been seriously felt by 
every successive governor, and that 
nothing short of an arrangement 
like that ultimately concluded by- 
lord Wellesley, could protect the 
British interests in that quarter. 

The hon. member declared, that 
after the opinions of Lord Macart- 
ney, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Buck- 
inghamshire, and Lord Powis, pub- 
licly recorded, and to which be had 
endeavoured to draw the attention 
of the house 5 after the fullest en- 
quiries on the spot, possessing also, 
as Lord Wellesley did, every means 
of acquiring correct information, he 
could not feel surprised, that Lord 
Wellesley should have considered 
the late arrangement in the Carna- 
tic as founded m the wisest policy. 
Its impolicy, however, had been 
argued upon grounds, in his hum- 
ble opinion, quite erroneous. It had 
been remarked by those who dif- 
fered from him on this occasion, 
that formerly we had no invidious 
duties to discharge, that the nabob's 
government exacted the revenue 
and indicted the punishments, tha^ 
they were regarded as the oppres* 
sors, whilst we were considered as 
the benefactors of the country 3 but 
that now we had changed places 
with the nabob j and we were then 
gravely asked, whether it was wise 
to have taken upon ourselves a task 
which must render us odious to the 
natives ? To this point, the hon. 
member said he could speak from 
his own personal knowledge, for he 
was employed for seven or eight 
years making surveys of the country, 
and traversed every part of it} and 
he believed he might venture to say. 
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that at the time quited India, 
no European had seen more of the 
Carnatic than himself : he had 
many opportunities of learning the 
real senti^nts of the inhabitants, 
and he haa no hesitation in declar- 
ing, that they invariably spoke in 
praise and admiration of the system 
pursued during the period that the 
copntry had been under the ma- 
nagement of the Company’s ser- 
vants j and with detestation and 
abhorrence of the nabob’s managers, 
whose oppression and ciuelty were 
so great, that he had known all the 
inhabitants of a village fly from the 
nabob’s teriitories,duringthe night, 
to seek protection in those of the 
Company, or perhaps to retire alto- 
gether into the dominions of the 
nizam, or ofTippooSultaun. 

It might be argued, however, 
(and some had already made the 
attempt) that, although the late 
arrangement in the Carnatic was 
founded in justice and policy, the 
family of Mahomed All had strong 
claims on the liberality and indul- 
gence of the British government. 
It may, therefore, continued the 
hon. member, be worth while to 
examine how far such claims are 
well founded. From our eailiest 
connection with Mahomed Ali, we 
had reason to be dissatisfied with 
him foi his want of taith and 
honour, instances of which had 
been recoided as fiir back as the 
administrationscf Mr. Bouchiei and 
Mr. Dnpr6 ; and the government 
ot Madras had vieclaied, that the 
nabob’s conduct was such .ii» to 
destroy all confidence in hts engage- 
ments. Lord Macartney observed, 
tlwt the records weie full of essen- 
tial failures on ti e part v)f ihe nabob 
his pecuniary engagements. In 
the war with Hydor Ali, in 178O, 
we applied to the nabob, in vain, 
for assistance 5 the same whenrwe 
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were preparing for the war ki 

1790. 

In the war of 1 799, govern- 
ment was compelled to call upon 
the nabob for pecuniary assistance ; 
for when Lord Wellesley assumed 
the government of India, he found 
an exhausted tieasury, and our 
credit very low. The nabob pio- 
raised three lacks of pagodas, no 
very large sum j but it will scarcely 
be believed, that he advanced only 
1 6,000 pagodas, or 6,400 /. ! pri- 
vate individuals shewed more zeal, 
and, to the honour of the Biitish 
commercial houses at Madras, they 
afiforded every possible assistance, 
and enabled the army to move 
tiom our frontier to Seiingapatam. 
But ibis want of attachment to his 
allies was not confined to failures in 
his pecuniary engagements, the na- 
bob actually showed an indifFerence 
to the Biitish interests, which might 
justly be attributed to disaffection. 
In a letter fiom the Madras govern- 
ment to the court of diiectors, 
dated August, 1799, observed, 
We are concerned to inform you, 
that this is not the only instance in 
which we have had to lament an 
ludiflerence to the success of our 
measures on the part of his high- 
ness, foi, instead of calling forth 
the resources of the Carnatic, for 
the supply of your army, his high- 
ness’s managers, m every province 
of his dominions, not only withheld 
all assistance from their respective 
districts, but opposed every possible 
ol)jcct to the passage of supplies, 
procured for the use of the army, 
beyond the limits of his highness’s 
dominions.” And the government 
at home, in a letter to Bengal, 
dated the 4th of December, 1800, 
nientioned the particulars of the 
nabob’s conduct regarding the fort 
of Cbandernagherry, and observed, 
that a more decided instance of 
disaffection 
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disaffection could scarcely be ima- 
gined/’ — Under all these circum- 
stances of the nabob’s repeated, he 
might almost say constant, failure 
in his engagements ; of his indite- 
rence to the British interests, an 
indifference amounting nearly to 
disaflection ; of his violation of the 
treaty of 1792, not only by gi ant- 
ing assignments on the districts 
which were mortgaged to the 
company as the security for his sub- 
sidy, but also by entering into a 
secret correspondence with Tippoo 
Sultaun, the implacable enemy of 
the British name in India j the hon. 
member contended that we were 
justified in consideiing the treaty 
of 1792 as annihilated, and in 
adopting whatever measures we 
deemed necessary to secure our 
rights in the Carnatic. With this 
view, it was the intention of the 
British government to have made a 
communication to the nabob, Om- 
dut Lil Omrah, of the proofs which 
they had obtained of his having 
carried on a secret correspondence 
with Tippoo Sultaun, contiary to 
the stipulations of the treaty of 
1792. He had previously been 
appused of his violation of that 
treaty by granting assignments on 
the mortgaged districts. Circum- 
stances of expediency, however, 
interrupted this communication : 
It was protracted by the nabob’s 
illness ; and his death frustrated the 
wish of the British government to 
obtain from him satisfactory secu- 
rity for their rights in the Carnatic. 
Released from the treaty of 1792, 
which had been repeatedly violated 
by the nabob, with the recorded 
opinions of Lord Macartney, Lord 
Cornwallis, Lord Buckinghamshire, 
and Lord Powis, that no divided 
power, however modified, could 
possibly avert the utter ruin of the 
Carnatic^ the opinion of Lord 


Wellesley was farther strengthened 
in these sentiments by a letter from 
the secret committee, approved by 
the board of control, transmitted to 
him in^une, 1799. In this letter 
the secret committee observed, 
‘‘ In the event of a war with Tippoo 
Sultaun, the respective countries 
of the nabob of Arcot and the 
rajah of Tanjore, will, of course, 
come under the Company’s ma- 
nagement, and they direct that they 
be not relinquished without special 
orders from uj», or the court of 
directors ” Without entering into 
any cletdiled examination of the 
contents ot this letter, he would be 
satisfied with merely begging the 
house to lemark, that even upon a 
general principle of expediency, and 
without any knowledge of thcsecret 
correspondence found at Seringapa- 
tam, the government at home 
ordered Lord Wellesley not to re- 
linquish the Carnatic, even upon 
the conclusion of a peace with 
Tippoo Sultaun. Therefore, he 
was clearly ot opinion, that, under 
all these circumstances, it was ^he 
duty of Lord Wellesley to form 
such an arrangement for the future 
adimnistiation of the affairs of the 
Carnatic, as should result from a 
full consideration, of the relative 
situation of the nabob and the East 
India Company ; the ruinous conse- 
quences of the repeated violations 
of the treaty of 1792 ; the interests 
of the inhabitants of the country ; 
the security of the British govern- 
ment 5 and the orders that have 
been received from the court of 
directors. A difficulty, however, 
arose with respect to the person 
who was to succeed to whatever 
degree of power it might be deemed 
safe to place in the hands of the 
successor of Omdut ul Omrah. 
His legitimate and adopted son was 
considered entitled to a conditional 
preference j 
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preference 5 but when, under the 
suggestion of those who had been 
the advisers of his father, he refus- 
ed to accede to the terms which it 
had become necessary to annex to 
the situation of nabob of the Carna- 
tic, tlie succession, subject to the 
stipulations required, was offered 
to, and accepted by, the next legi- 
iiraate heir, the son of Ameer ul 
Onirah, and grandson of Mahomed 
All, But ii had been said, that 
that arrangement m the Carnatic 
was begun, continued, and con- 
cluded, with a rapidity which, was 
, observable in all the foreign trans- 
actions of the Bengal government : 
it was, no doubt, easy to make, hut 
it cenainly was asi^easy to refute, 
such an ahsertion. So far from 
that rapidity with which the Ben- 
gal government was unjustly charg- 
ed, il appears that Lord Wellesley 
investigated the business with the 
most deliberate caution. He ap- 
pointed commissioners (of whom, 
jn consequence of what had fallen 
from the hon. baronet, who opened 
the debate, be should say a few 
wordvS before he sat down) to 
examine the persons concerned in 
the correspondence, and to ascer- 
tain the nature of the connection 
between the nabobs of the Carna- 
tic and I’ippoo Sultaun ; he report- 
ed the pioceedings to the secret 
comniittee and to the board of 
controul ; and it was not until Loid 
Wellesley was informed by those 
high anihonties, that their senti- 
tnents perfectly coincided with his 
owti, and with Lord Powis’s, that 
he gave his final insti actions on the 
subject, two years after the disco- 
very 6f the correspondence of the 
mbob with Tippoo Sultaun j the 
charge, therefore, of precipitancy, 
was quite unfounded. I’he treaty 
with Azeeni ul Dowlah wa? con- 
cluded in July> IbQb it was 


immediately transmitted to Eng? 
land, and 1 it was now only neces? 
sary to shew that it was approved 
of by the go|eriiraent at home. 
Ihe liouse would, he flattered 
himself, agree with him, that a 
hasty decision had not been pro- 
nounced upon that impoitant mea- 
siiie In September, 1802 , four- 
teen months after the treaty had 
been concluded, the secret commit- 
tee having had the papers a long 
time undei consideration, wrote to 
Lord Ppwis as follows : We 

do not feel ourselves called upon 
to enter into the detail of the 
circumstances connected with the 
case, or to state at length the rea- 
soning upon those circumstances, 
which has led to the conclusion we 
have come to, after the fullest and 
most delibeiate caution. It is 
enough to state to you, that we 
are fully prepared, upon the facts, 
as al present before us, to approve 
and confirm the treaty in question j 
and we are of opinion, that, acting 
under the instructions of the 
governor-general, yon stand fully 
justified (upon the evidence, wnt- 
as well as oral, on which you pro- 
ceeded) in deeming the rights of 
the family pf Mahomed Ali, 
existing under former treaties, tg 
have been wfiojly forfeited, by the 
.systematic perfidy and treachery of 
the late nabobs of the Carnatic, 
Wallah Jah and Omdut ul Omrah, 
in breach of their solemn tieaties 
with the ponapany. The claims 
of the famil) having been thus 
forfeited, and a light having accrued 
to the company of making pro- 
vision, at their discretion, for the 
future safety of the Carnatic, we 
are fuitlrer of opinion, that the 
nature of the security which has 
bee^i provided by the treaty for 
the defence and preservation of 

pu^ 
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par interests in that quarter, k of 
a satisfactory description.” 

After hav ing so long troubled the 
house, he would merely observe, 
that the view which he had taken 
of this subject was formed upon 
an attentive perusal of the papers 
laid before parliament, upon which 
alone we could form our judg- 
ment. Indeed, the substance, 
almost the whole, of the speech 
With which he had presumed to 
trouble the bouse, was founded 
upon those documents, and he 
should therefore oppose the leso- 
lutions moved by the hon baronet. 
The hon. baronet, however, in 
ipeaktng of the commissioners, 
had used an epithet, which, the 
hon. member said, he was sure 
he would not have done, if he 
had been personally acquainted 
•with them } and yet a very sligl.i 
examination of the papers would 
have enabit d the hon baronet to 
have known those gentlemen by 
character and reputation Wbat- 
(Bver opinion the hon baronet 
miglif have formed of tho'^e gen- 
'tlemen, he could assun* fnm, that 
there were not in tlie house, nor 
in the country two men of a 
higher sense of honour, of more 
conscientious and honourable feel- 
ing. Colonel Close, so highly dis- 
tinguished by his talents, his zeal, 
and integrity, was resident at the 
court of Poonah ; if he were in 
this country, he should have wish- 
ed him to have been examined at 
the bar of ihe house, and he was 
persuaded that the hoq. baronet 
•would have formed a different 
opinion of the secret correspon- 
dence from that wh^ch he enter- 
tained With Mr Wcbbe, late 
chief secretary to tin government 
of Madras, the hv^n inemner said 
he had been in habits of the most 
afFectioqate friendship 3 unfortu- 


hafely for his friends and his coun- 
try, this valuable public offiger 
was dead ; he sacrificed his life 
in the service of his country \ be 
was a man of the nicest sense of 
honour, justly looked up to as one 
of the highest characters in India ; 
he could truly say, that Mr. 
Webbe's m<’mory was univei sally 
revered. His noble and indepen- 
dent mind would not have alloued 
him — [Here the feelings of the 
hon. member so oveipowered him, 
that be was unable to pruieed. and 
sat down.! 

Mr. Windham, on account of 
the lateness ot the hour, and the 
number of hou members who had 
yet to speak upon (he subject, pro- 
posed that the debate «liould be 
adjoin ned to Wednesday, June 
'si, which was ordered accord- 
ingly. 

Wednesday' Jwne 1, 

«». — 

CONDUCT OP IkfARaUIS WELLES- 

LET 

On the motion of Sir Thonias 
Turton, the iirder for lesoming ihe 
adjourned dtbeUe on the Carnatic 
Que^stion, was read No person 
rising to •'peak, the question was 
put on the firs! resrdution, and the 
gallery w\as clejied for a divnK’n ; 
but Mr Sheridan having siij/gesled 
toSii 1 homas. to w irhdi his reso- 
lutions of fact and ' Htmct charges, 
in order to bring tU whole muter 
moie satisf lotonly to issu^ on the 
general (jne-non whether Lord 
Welleslev’s conduct in the tran- 
sactions with respect to the Car- 
natic, was or v\ :s not consistent 
witli jU'i lit , or w'lth the cha**acter 
and honum of the Britl^h nation I 
a debate arose on this proposition, 
on uhicli strangers were again 
admitted. When the gallery wras 
le^openedj 


Mr. 
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Mr. Wellesley Pole was 
speaking. He had no objection to 
come to issue, this or any other 
night, upon any charge the right 
hon. gentleman, or any other per- 
son, might have to prefer against 
Lord Wellesley. He would not 
sit silent vwhen it was insinuated 
that his noble relative or his friends 
vcfished to stifle inquiry. It was 
no evidence of a disposition to 
blink the question, that Lord 
Wellesley’s friends were desirous 
to come to the vote without pro- 
voking a fresh debate. The debate 
on the former night had closed 
with a speech from an hon. mem- 
ber, (Colonel Allen), who had 
been an eye-witness of the trans- 
actions in the Carnatic, and who 
was in no way connected wnth 
Lord Wellesley, declaring the 
whole of the matter contained in 
the charges, to be gross and 
unfounded calumnies. In the full 
confidence, not only of the inno- 
cence, but of the highly merito- 
rious conduct of Lord Wellesley, 
he was ready to meet any thing 
that the right hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Sheridan) had to urge, how- 
ever awful it may be to contend 
with the great talents and elo- 
quence of that right hon. gentle- 
man, matured and methodized on 
this question by a six years’ prepa- 
ration. He knew the magnitude 
of the powers he should have to 
contend with, but in the cause of 
truth he should not be deficient 
in boldness. He knew he express- 
ed himself warmly on this subject ; 
but during the last six years, and 
more particularly during the last 
three years, he had exhibited, as 
every one must allow, no small 
stock of patience. He did not 
pretend to be so callous, as not 
to feel indignation when the hon. 
baronet, who brought these charges. 


said, that Lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct in India had been such as to 
convince hi in, that no man could 
retain bonobr or honesty in that 
country. The hon. baronet in thus 
expressing himself, not only used 
his parliamentary privilege of free- 
dom of speech, but he had gone 
to the full extent of that privilege, 
in using language which he dared 
not use elsewhere. He contended, 
lliat the judgment of the house, 
however pronounced, after the dis- 
cussion and investigation that bad 
taken place, would be decisive of 
the case. If the decision should 
be unfavourable to Lord Wellesley, 
he would bow to it as a fair con- 
demnation ; if it should be favour- 
able, he would rely on it as a full 
and fair acquittal. He was con- 
vinced that Lord Wellesley had 
been actuated by no principles but 
a regard foi the honour and uuerest 
of his country ; and in this con- 
viction he boldly met those accu- 
sations, which, if he thought them 
at all founded in fact, he should 
shrink from, and hide his face at 
a distance from this bouse, and 
from the society in which he had 
the honour to associate. 

Mr. Sheridan regretted that 
the hon. gentleman had so totally 
misconceived him. He had never 
said, that that hon. gentleman, or 
any of his friends, were anxious to 
blink the question 5 but he had 
said the very reverse He had said 
too, what he would repeat, that 
moving the previous question was 
not the way to obtain for the noble 
marquis, that honourable and satis- 
factory investigation so much 
wished for by his friends. It was 
not directly , meeting the very se- 
rious charges brought against the 
noble lord. As to the part he took 
in the present question, the hon. 
gentleman knew well that he could 

not 
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not be influenced by any other mo- 
tive than a sense of public duty. As 
to the faternal intemperance of the 
hotn. gentleman, he was willing, if 
not to approve, at least, to overlook 
it 5 at the same time he denied that 
any thing had ever fallen from him 
that went to impeach the private 
moral character of the noble mar- 
quis , though he always thought, 
and was still of opinion, that that 
noble lord betrayed, too often, a 
mischievous ambition, that might 
be ultimately ruinous to the British 
interests in the East. He would 
repeat his wish, that the worthy 
baronet would wave his antecedent 
resolutions^ and come at once to 
the immediate point at issue, as to 
Lord Wellesley’s conduct with re- 
spect to the Carnatic. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole stated, 
that when the hon. baronet had 
opened his resolutions, an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Wallace) gave 
notice that he would move the pre- 
vious question on the resolutions of 
fact, and a direct negative on the cri- 
minating resolution, for which he 
proposed to substitute a resolution 
of approbation. 

Sir John Anstruther thought 
it a most extraordinary pioceeding, 
that after the course just stated 
should have been laid down in the 
presence of the right hon gentle- 
man a fortnight since, and he had 
heard it, and was ready to speak on 
it without exception, he all at once 
came forward this night ro leverse 
all that had been done, and substi- 
tute a general question. Nothing 
but the previous question would be 
a proper proceeding on some of the 
resolutions. The others were to be 
met directly in the most decided 
manner. 

Mr. Wallace felt himself war- 
ranted by the practice of parlia- 
ment in proposing the previous 


question on the resolutions of fact. 
To the criminatory resolution he 
proposed a direct negative, to be 
followed up with a resolution of 
approbation. There could be no 
question that a' decision on these 
resolutions would fully convey the 
sense of the house. The hon. baro- 
net who opened the charge, and 
every other person who spoke on 
the question, treated of it in its full 
extent. 

Sir Thomas Turton considered 
that his resolution ought to be 
agreed to without a question. On 
the fourth resolution, which was 
criminating, he thought the house 
ought to go into a committee. 
Finding that the resolutions were to 
be met in this manner, he should 
divide the house on every one of 
them ; and on the fourth, crimina- 
ting Lord Wellesley, not personally, 
but in his acts, he should again stale 
to the house his reasons for con- 
firming the resolution. 

The question being called for, 
the house divided on the first reso- 
tion. Two divisions then look place 
in succession. That on the first 
resolution was 

For the previous question.,., 102 

For the resolution 18 

Majoiity — 84 

On the second resolution, the 
numbers were. 

For the previous question, . 109 

For the resolution 21 

Majority — 88 

For about an hour after this, 
strangers were excluded from the 
gallery. On our return we found 
Mr. G. Johnstone addressing 
the house, and condemning, in 
strong terms, the conduct pursued 
towards the young prince of the 
* Carnatic, Ali Hussein, who bad 
been, for no crime, punished with 
greater severity than was merited 
by the guilty person who bad pre- 
ceded 
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ceded him ; and no man could en- 
tertain a doubt as to the manner in 
winch he came by his end, after he 
had been given into the power of 
another prince. It had been asked, 
whether the government of India 
would .put a young man upon the 
throne of the Carnatic, who was 
suspected not to be cordially their 
friend ^ If there was any founda- 
tion for that argument, it was one 
of much greater validity for ex- 
cluding Omdut ul Omiah. The 
father, who possessed his inheri- 
tarce in the gieatest splendour, had 
mu< h more means of doing mis- 
chief than his son. An lion, gen- 
tleman, who spoke on a former 
debate, had greatly misrepieseiited 
the far t, when he said the nabob 
of the Carrauc ovvea bis power to 
the East loviia company. At one 
time it was owing to the assistance 
the company received from the 
nabob W allah Jah, that our exis- 
tence was piCbei ved along the coast 
bordenng on his territories, when 
the French attacked us near Fort 
St David. It was said, the nabobs 
were only a sort of loi ds, and that 
they had no authority in the coun- 
try. The vei) I'ontrary of this was 
the fact. The nabob was a legiti- 
mate sovereign, and the East India 
Company acknowledged him as 
such, bv htilding tenitory from 
him. The hon gentleman then 
entered into a history of various 
transactions in India, to shew that 
it was contrary to the principles and 
practice of our government, gt 
former periods, to keep possession 
of the territory of nalive princes At 
the conclusion of a war with Tip- 
poo Sultaun, Dis territories, which 
we had taken possession of during 
hostilities, were restored to him. 
In opposition to this, and other acts 
of a similar kind, was our own con 
\enience to be set up as a plea fy* 


injustice } The letters of Lord 
Cornwallis bad been quoted, during 
a former debate, in order to justify 
this proceeding. But the conduct 
of Lord Cornwallis was that of his 
actually giving up the territory he 
possessed, as belonging to the 
nabob ; and was it not extraordi- 
iiaiy, that this act should have been 
quoted for the purpose of justifying 
an opposite conduct ? ' The act to 
which the attention of the house 
was now called, arose out of a con- 
viction, that to establish our domi- 
nions in the East, no part of the 
territories belonging to the native 
princes should be sulTered to lemain 
in their hands. But he would ask 
if this system had answered in point 
of policy ? Were we gamers by 
it, even in mere protit ? No : the 
very reverse was the fact. As soon 
as we got possession of any addi- 
tional territory in India, the estj^b- 
lishment necessary to support it 
had eaten up the profit • and 
it was now a well-known fact, that 
we received Jess money, in point of 
revenue, from the extensive domi- 
nions in our possession, than we 
leceived when we held them from 
the nabob. It was evident, there- 
fore, the system had not answered, 
either in policy, or in pecuniary 
advantage. As to security, we had 
acquired none, for every day proved, 
that the vast extent of our domi- 
nions in the East made the security 
less and less. If the house wanted 
an example, he would call to their 
recollection the mutiny at Vellore. 
It had always been the sentiment of 
Lord Cornwallis, that it was only 
by moderation and justice that we 
could ever expect to render our 
dominions in Asia secure, and pre- 
vent those passions and heart-burn- 
ings which so frequently occurred 
in those distant possessions, 

Mr. Whitshbd Keene entered 
into 
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into a defence of the government 
of India, in depriving the nabob 
of his dominions j' because he had 
shown a manifest disposition to 
favour and aid the French. The 
greatest abuses, he said, existed 
in the Carnatic. The hon. mem- 
ber then went so far back into the 
history of the Carnatic as tlie year 
and pointed out such abuses 
as he thought reidered the inter- 
ference of the India government 
highly necessary. He spoke at 
considerable length in exculpation 
of the noble marquis, and in favour 
of the previous question. He 
enumerated the important services 
he had rendered his country, which 
were manifest from the documents 
upon the table of the house ; and 
he was convinced that from a fair 
consideration of the subject, the 
house must acquit the noble mar- 
quis of the criminal part of the 
charge. He contrasted the con- 
duct of other governois in India, 
who had returned with unstained 
character, with that of the noble 
marquis, and contended that he, 
as well as they, was entitled to the 
approbation of his country. He 
was well persuaded that no other 
measures than those adopted by the 
noble marquis could have secuied 
the fidelity of the nabob of Arcot j 
and he thought, from the peculiar 
cncumstances of the country, he 
was fully warranted in the line of 
conduct he pursued. Any body 
who could trace the origin of oui 
connection with the nabob, would 
observe, that the actions of the 
noble marquis were marked by a 
degree of prudence and fiimness 
highly becoming his situation m 
India. 

Mr. Grant said he was reluc- 
tant to tiouble the house on a sub- 
ject which had already received s# 


ample a discussion ; but he con- 
ceived that his situation as a direc- 
tor of the Last India Company 
imposed on him the duty of otfer- 
ing Ins sentiments on the occa- 
sion. As he understood, however, 
that several other gentlemen, as 
well as himself, wished to debate 
the last resolution, he should pro- 
pose, from the lateness of the hour, 
to postpone the consideration of 
that branch of the question till 
an early day. (A cry of go on, 
go on on which the bon. mem- 
ber resumed his speech ) 

The chief causes assigned by 
the governments of India for the de- 
position of the family of Mahomed 
Alijhad been the alleged hostility of 
the princes of that house towards 
us, and also a correspondence 
which they were discovered to 
have maintained with the, sove- 
reigns of M^soie, which corres- 
pondence was stated to have been 
utterly subversive of their existing 
engagements with the British 
power. But the case had been 
argued in the House on somewhat 
diftereiU grounds. The nabob of 
the Carnatic had been represented 
as the feudatory and vas->al of out 
government, as having abused the 
chaige committed to him by a 
senes of gross mis-governfcient 
which had reduced il;e country to 
a slate of the most dreadful dis- 
Older, and as having, therefore, 
justly forfeited his exalted situa- 
tion In order to meet, as far ns 
possible, the different views m 
which the question had been 
considered, the hon. diiectoi said 
he would first concisely review 
the nature and progress of our 
connection with the nabob ; next, 
he would consider the effects 
this connection on that prince’s 
administration. 
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administration, including under 
this head the disorders with which 
his administration stood charged ; 
he would then comment on the 
accusations that had been brought 
against the nabob of a breach of 
faith j and, lastly, would shortly 
examine how far any of the cir- 
cumstances mentioned had autho- 
rised us in our late assumption of 
his territory. 

Anwar u Dien Cawn, Mr. Grant 
said, the grandfather of the late 
nabob, had been appointed to the 
nabobship of the Carnatic by the 
' great Nizam ul Mulk $ and, though 
by no means an immaculate cha- 
racter, had yet been, in this respect, 
superior to the generality of Indian 
princes. This person had perished 
in a battle against the French and 
Chunda Saheb, who was a pre- 
tender to the nabobship of the 
Carnatic. The eldest son of An- 
war u Dien was taken prisoner 
in the engagement ; but his second 
son, Mahomed Ali, having esca- 
ped, applied for assistance to the 
British. The inordinate ambition 
of the French had by this time 
completely alarmed the English 
company’s governments in the 
East. It was evident that, under 
colour of supporting the preten- 
sions of a native prince, the French 
were forming the most ambitious 
schemes of territorial aggrandise- 
ment in India. This was a pros- 
pect in the last degree dangerous 
to our interests, and nothing re- 
mained for us but to contend 
against those powerful enemies 
with their own weapons^ that is, 
by supporting a rival candidate for 
the rule of the Carnatic. Actu- 
ated by these views, we embraced 
Mahomed Ali’s proposals, and took 
arms ostensibly in his cause, but 
really in our own. Such had been 
the origin of our intimate connec- 


tion with the nabobs of Arcot. 
The general correctness of this 
statement, Mr Grant said, would 
appear from all the historical ac- 
counts of these transactions j and, 
indeed, would be allowed by every 
person who was competently in- 
formed on the subject. 

These admitted facts it was ma- 
terial to keep in view,- because our 
late appropriation of the Carnatic 
had been vindicated partly on the 
ground that the nabob was only 
.the creature of our power j and 
that, consequently, our removal 
of him from his high station was 
the mere resumption of an exist- 
ence which we had ourselves be- 
stowed. Could these premises be 
even established, it was far from 
clear that they would warrant the 
conclusion that was attempted to 
be drawn from thenij and, cei- 
tainly, whatever might have been 
our demands on the gratitude ot 
the family of Mahomed Ali, we 
had, at length, exacted a payment 
5n full J but the fact was, that the 
premises themselves were noto- 
riously false. It was certainly not 
likely that, without our aid, Maho- 
med All would ever have been able 
to establish himself in the sove- 
reignty of his paternal dominions j 
but, undoubtedly, it was as little 
likely that, without those advan- 
tages, and that hold on the opinion 
of the natives, which an alliance 
with the family of Anwar u Dien 
Cawn had afforded us, we should 
ever have been successful in a 
stiuggle, which, in spite of all the 
helps that we could command, and 
the most poweiful talents to direct 
oi.i resources, had, it v/as well 
known, long been doubtful and 
peulous in the extreme, lo say 
the truth, by far the g^eitei part of 
our political and tcrmonal rights 
in the Carnatic, had piufessedly 

been 
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teen derived through’ the title 
which Mahomed AU possessed 
to the nabobship j the very title on 
which It was now found conveni- 
e it to throw a slur. How far the 
mbob might be obliged to us for 
services which were confessed to 
be performed from interested mo- 
tives, the hon. director said he 
would not determine j but of this 
he wa^ sure, that the obligations 
on our pait were, at least, equally 
great, and, consequently, that the 
aigument drawn from the favours 
which we had formerly confened 
on the nabob’s family, was exactly 
as just as it was generous. 

Whatever might have been the 
delects of the nabob’s title, we had 
precluded oui selves from any no- 
tice of them, by having fully ac- 
knowledged him as lawful nabob 
of the Carnatic His title had 
also been fully recognised by 
the French, inthetieaty of Pans 
1 7^3 3 by the subahder of the 
Deccan in 1708 ; and by the Mo- 
ghul in 1773. The importance of 
his title to us was evident fiom the 
stress which the company laid on 
ll e recognition of it by the French, 
as would appeal tiom the following 
woids, in a letter written by the 
directors to the government of 
Foit St. George, and dated Mdich 
9, 1763. A farther advantage 
we hope to derive from the recog- 
nition of this prince (the nabob) 
and of Salabadzing, whose title, 
y('u will see, is likewise acknow- 
levlged, that if is a corifirmation of 
our title to the terntories we hold 
vnder grants from those princes, 
and a farther security to the peace 
of the country, leaving the Fiench 
no colour to interpose hereafter in 
favour of any other pretenders to 
the sovereignty of the Deccan or 
the Carnatic,” In 17 ^ 9 , we made 
a treaty with Hyder Ah, in which 


the nabob refused to be a party 5 
nor was it then thought competent 
to us to insist on his participation* 
Subsequently to our original ac- 
knowledgment of the nabob, we 
had made two treaties with him, 
in the years 1787 and 179'^ in 
both of which tliat original ac- 
knowledgment had been confirm- 
ed. 

In full and indisputable posses- 
sion of those rights, it was neces- 
saiy to observe what the situation 
of this prince, in process of time, 
became. At the commencement 
of our connection with him, he# 
was the principal^ in the wars of 
the Deccan, and we the auxiliaries j 
the parties also were, in some sort, 
on a footing of equality, were in- 
volved in a common danger, and 
their alliance was reciprocally valu- 
able. The course of events, how- 
ever, insensibly altered their rela- 
tive position. Our growing terri- 
tory, wealth, and power in the 
East, gradually exalted us above 
our old ally, and tlucw him into 
the shade ; and this inequality, by 
necessarily producing a depressing 
sense of infenouty on his part, 
and the contrary feeling on ours, 
had a perpetual tendency to in- 
ciease itself. By degrees, we be- 
came the principals in the wars of 
the Carnatic, and he only an auxi- 
liaiy 3 and, what was more, ail 
auxiliary, who, though he might 
suffer from our losses, could acquire 
little 01 nothing by our conquests, 
and who, therefore, could not be 
expected to feel any very warm or 
lively interest in our success. At 
length he was prevailed on to dis- 
miss his own troops, and to trust 
the defence of the Carnatic en- 
tirely to the Company, who were, 
for j hat purpose, to a^'sume the en- 
tire management of his dominions 
in time of war, allowing him a 
certain 
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certain stipulated portion of the 
revenues. By these steps, which 
it was unnere-jsary to describe more 
in detail, the nabob sunk into a 
state of pohiical insijtoificance j 
aiui, though still possessed of very 
important and valuable r.ghts, be- 
came, virtually, dependent on our 
good faith and powei 

Now, what wjs likely to be the 
effect of this order of thi.igs on 
the character and conduct t>t the 
prince in question ^ It was plriinlv 
his interest, and would natiiially 
be his wish, to preset ve peace with 
k all his neighbours , war not only 
would give him nothing, hut 
would, while it lasleti, depiive him 
of almost all that he possessed. 
Submission, in a ccrtiiin degree, 
to bis British allies, his circum- 
stances naturally prescribed to hiiuj 
at the same tune it could hardly 
be expected that his friendship to- 
wards them should be extiemely 
2ealous, or that the services to 
which it called him should be per- 
formed with gieat activity. It even 
could not be considered as surpri- 
sing if his obedience should be not 
only languid, but mixed with some 
feelings of jealousy towards those 
by whom, under the name of al- 
lies, he was feo completely over- 
topped and humbled j and this the 
more especially, because our occa- 
sional assumption of a part of his 
dominions, and repeated proposi- 
tions to him to resign the manage- 
ment of the whole, could not but 
suggest to him some uneasy anti- 
cipations with respect to the pro- 
bable event of these encroach- 
ments. 

' With all this it did not follow 
that be was likely to be disaffected 
to us in any sense which would 
imply aq endeavour to shake off 
our alliance 5 and for tins short 
jeason> that 9\xx alliance^ with all 


Its attendant inconveniences, was 
palpably a fai smaller evil than a 
rupture with us He had no means> 
nor could have the faintest hopes 
of betteiing his condition by any 
change In point of fact, it could 
not be disputed that be had acted 
up to the principle of a common 
cause, at least till after the peace 
with 1 ippoo in 1784. An attempt 
had, indeed, been made, as the 
papers on the table would shew, 
to prove that Mahomed Ali had 
been engaged in a perfidious nego- 
tiation wiih Hyder so early as the 
year 1/73. This attempt was well 
worthy of observation. In the re* 
coids of Sermgpatam, there had 
been discovered some letters ad» 
diessed to Hyder from his ambas- 
sador at the court of Mahomed 
Ali, in which the writer reported 
various complimentary and friendly 
expressions used by the nabob tcr- 
wards the sultaun. Instantly the 
Bengal government began to stig- 
matise this shameful breach of faith 
in Mahomed Ali, and this anti- 
quated correspondence was used 
as illustrative of the systematic 
treachery charged on the unfor- 
tunate family of that prince. It 
had, however, since appeared, that 
all those professions and overtures 
of attachment towards Hyder had 
sprung from the suggestions and 
wishes of the British goveinment 
of that time, whose most earnest 
desire it was that the nabob would 
so far overcome his rooted aversion 
towards the Mysorean as to main- 
tain a pacific and friendly inter- 
course with him. The lessons to 
be drawn from this memorable 
fact were too obvious to require 
any particular comment. But even 
had the nabob, at that early period, 
cherished any expectations of 
emancipating himself from the 
yoke of our alliance, it was im- 
possible 
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possible that he should have per- 
severed in such projects, when his 
means of realizing them were 
eveiy day declining. The British 
poN^er was becoming more and 
more preponderant j and Tippoo, 
the only potentate of any conse- 
quence in his neighbourhood, was 
divided from him by a most ran- 
corous hereditary hatred. Least of 
all could we suspect him of having 
indulged in those alleged projects 
after the war of 1792, Tippoo 
had then been despoiled of half 
his territory, the French were en- 
tirely destitute of resources in In- 
dia, and he himself had noaimy 
of his own whatever. His only 
object, then, could be to retain 
peaceable possession of what he 
had j or, at most, to conciliate, by 
his conduct, the good will of his 
neighbours, with a view to his se- 
curity, in case, alter all, the chances 
of war should, at any time, raise 
up some new pieponderating power 
in the East. 

It had, however, been argued 
on a loriner night, that if the na- 
bob could so far overlook his true 
interests as to view with indif- 
ference thq efforts of his best 
friends, the British, in delence of 
their common cause, and even by 
his extreme tardiness in affoiding 
them the assistance which he had 
promised, to impair and ihwait 
those efforts, then it was peifectly 
consistent to ascribe to him the 
further impolicy and folly of con- 
spiring agaulst those friends with 
his natural enemies. But there 
was no force in this reasoning. It 
was not clear that those who weie 
in some one respect unwise, might 
therefore be lationally suspected of 
every sort and degiee of madness 
whatsoever. In the circumstances 
of tlie nabob, it was natural enough 
lhat he should fall imp Jhabiis of 
VoL. 10. 


indolence and mis-government ^ 
but it was by no mentis natural 
that he should be guilty of the pal- 
pable and unspeakable impolicy of' 
risking all that he possessed on a 
speculation of the veiy last extra-^ / 
vagance. Ilie carelessness and 
weakness of his conduct were so 
far from justifying the supposition 
of his having really formed tho 
arduous and desperate projects im- 
puted to him, that they lather coun- 
tenanced the contiary opinion. 

In the situation of this prince, 
Mr Grant said, a sufficient expla- 
nation might be found of those 
disoiders which had been stated 
to prevail in his administration.— 
What, in fact, was his interest in 
the welfdie of his dominions ^ In 
proportion as those dominionsr 
should flanrish, he was liable to an 
increase in the demands of the 
company upon him. Fearing the 
pow^ef of our government, and of 
those possessing influence in it, 
and feeling himself unequal to a 
contest of strength against such 
decided superiority, he was led to 
fortify his interests by intrigue and 
artifice j hence his lavish grants 
and his debts. From these causes, 
in a great measme, the disorders? 
of his country had proceeded— 
Those disorders had been suthci- 
ently deploiable , but it was neces-^ 
sary to recollect that, for the sys- 
tem which had given birth to themy 
we were, at ica.st, as much to olaine 
as the nabob. 1 he divided govern- 
vienty of w'hich swich bitier com*J 
planus had been made, and which 
we had now taken rare completel/ 
to supersede, by appropriating tho 
entile government to ourselves, had 
been one of our own cieation j and 
it, thei’efore, seemed hard that it* 
faults should be visited exclusively 
on the nabob. 

• Trcfli 
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From this review of the progress 
of oar connection with the Car- 
natic, the honourable member did 
not think it difficult to appreciate 
the general nature of our relations 
with the nabob, or the justice of 
our late assumption of that whole 
territory. It was of very trifling 
consequence, and indeed was an 
idle dispute about woids, to inquiie 
whether the nabob had been a 
dependent or an independent prince 5 
epithets, neithei of which was fully 
applicable to his situation. His 
situation had, in fact, been one of 
a qualified dependence, the terms of 
that dependence being adjusted by 
formal treaties. The treaties hav- 
ing been framed expressly tor the 
purpose of determining the mutual 
relations of the two paitics, it was 
plain, if any thing ever was plain, 
that in all their mutual tiansactions, 
they were to hold the provisions of 
those instruments sacied 5 and that 
any inference on either part, under 
any pretext, beyond the limits 
marked out by such provisions, 
was altogether unjust, and a breach 
of faith If, with a view, pre- 
tended or leal, of rectifying the 
disorders of the Carnatic, we arro- 
gated to ourselves a power which 
a solemn compact, fieely entered 
into by ourselves, directly with- 
held fioni us, we acted exactly 
like a man who should forcibly 
possess himself of his neighbour’s 
held or garden, on the alleged 
ground that his neighbour culti- 
vated such held or garden veiy 
badly, and that he himself could 
cultivate It better! It w^as impos- 
sible to vindicate the forcible as- 
aumption of the Carnatic, by enu- 
merating the various and successive 
concessions previously made to us 
by the sovereigns of that region. 
Those concessions had been either 
extorted or voluntary. If extorted. 


it was high time that extortion 
should have stopped; and, at all 
events, the smaller violation of 
plighted faith could never be con- 
sidered as a precedent for the lar- 
gei . If, on the other hand, those 
concessions had been obtained only 
by the methods of simple persua- 
sion and remonstrance, (which had 
generally been the case) they form- 
ed a body of strong precedents in 
proof of the injustice of the last 
and greatest concession, which was 
admitted and avowed to have been 
wrung from the party by force. 

The honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Wallace) however, who, on the 
former night’s debate, had first 
defended lord Wellesley, had ad- 
mitted, that the disorders of the 
Carnatic, however great, could not 
of themselves justify so strong a 
measure as our assumption of the 
country ; but his argument had 
been, that when once the perfidy 
of the nabob himself had absolved 
us from our engagements with him, 
it became our duty to consider the 
disordered state of the country, 
and to push the lights accruing 
to us to the utmost. This argu- 
ment, to be sure, assumed the per- 
fidy of the nabob, of which he 
(Mr. Grant) would say something 
prcjently ; but this admitted, the 
principle might, perhaps, abstract- 
edly be just. It was, hovyever, 
in all cases, a principle very dan- 
geious to act upon, because highly 
liable to abuse ; and, in the pre- 
sent case, ^there were considera- 
tions which made it totally inap- 
plicable and preposterous. These 
were, that we had ourselves been 
mainly Instrumental in producing 
the system which had occasioned all 
the miseries of the Carnatic ; that 
the remedy which we first proposed 
fur those miseries was one by which 
we were ourbeives to be the first 

and 
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and the greatest gamers ; and that 
the adoption of the remedy could 
cost us no other trouble than mere- 
ly issuing arr’ order. It was mon- 
strous to assert^ that a power so 
situated^ and acting under such 
powerful temptations to its cupidi- 
ty, should be allowed that sort of 
discretion claimed for it by the 
honourable gentleman, of pushing, 
with whatever purpose or pretence, 
its demands to the utmost. When 
we made an arrangement, (such 
was the mild appellation given to 
it,) by which the nabob surren- 
dered every thing, and we gained 
every thing, it would be ridiculous 
to imagine that a bye-stander would 
construe this transaction, however 
it might be described, in any other 
light than as an instance of the 
most criminal ambition ^ and, what 
was worse, the construction would 
probably be right. 

Before he proceeded to consider 
the alleged infractions by the 
nabob, of the treaty of 1/92, the 
hon. director said he would advert 
in this place to the supposed policy 
of our measures on the occasion. 
An hon. gentleman (Col. Allen) 
had, in the former debate on the 
subject, taken great pains to shew 
the policy of those measures from 
this consideration, that, in the 
opinions of the wisest and best-in- 
formed persons, some of which 
opmions the hon. gentleman had 
quoted to the house, the division of 
government m the Carnatic was 
the great scourge of that country. 
All this might be allowed ) and yet, 
in the only admissible sense of the 
world, the policy of our measures 
still remained to be proved ) for 
the question was still to be answer- 
ed, whether they were just. The 
hon. member, to whom he alluded, 
had cited the* testimony of Lord 
Cornwallis, with respect to the in- 


con veniencies of the divided system 
of government, and the advantages 
which might be expected from a 
supersession of it. He (Mr. Grant) 
wished that the hon. gentleman 
had read the rest of the paragraph, 
with a part of which he had pie- 
sen ted the house, from Lord Corn- 
wallis’s letter of the pth of July, 
1792. After stating his wishes to 
have the entire country pUced 
under the Company’s manage- 
ment, his lordship thus proceeds : 

But the nabob’s own disposition, 
and the influence of a number of 
interested people, of a variety of 
descriptions, left me no ground to 
hope that he could be brought to 
give his free consent to an arrange- 
ment of that nature ; and a regard 
to justice and liberality towards an . 
old ally, as well as to our own re- 
puialionin India, equally precluded 
the most distant idea of making use 
of any other means than those oj 
persuasion, which I knew would be 
ine&ectual.’* The fact was, that 
the late revolution in the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic might have 
been as easily effected by Lord 
Cornwallis as by any succeeding 
governor j his power was equal, and 
if he had sought zealously for a 
pretext, one might undoubtedly 
have been discovered. It was very 
true that Lord Hobart, while go- 
vernor of Madras, had proposed to 
force on the nabob an arrangement 
somewhat similar to that of lord 
Wellesley \ he would have had the 
company take possession, at once, 
of the districts pledged for the se- 
curity of the nabob’s subsidy, and 
this in spite of tlie nabob’s re- 
jection of the measure. His lord- 
ship justihed this proposal on the 
grounds described by the honour- 
able gcnlleman, (Col. Allen) j but 
the honourable gentleman had not 
• informed 

tKka 
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informed the House that the Su- 
preme government of Bengal had 
overruled the plan of forcing the 
nabob into such an arrangement, 
as being totally inconsistent with 
the faith of treaties, and that their 
conduct had met with the appro- 
bation of the authorities at home. 

Mr. Grant here read an extract 
from a political letter from Bengal, 
containing the reasons, why the 
Supreme government would not 
consent to the proposed arrange- 
ment of loid Hobart, then go- 
vernor of Madras. 

The court of directors had en- 
tiiely concurred in these argu- 
ments, and, accordingly, in their 
general letter of the 18th ot Oc- 
tober, 1797, to Fort St. Geoige, 
after expressing their hope that 
lord Wellesley might be able to 
elfcct an arrangement with the 
nabob of the Carnatic, similar to 
that which had been projected by 
lord Hobart, they thus expressed 
themselves : But feeling, as we 

do, the necessity of maintaining our 
credit ivith the country powers ly 
an exact otservance of' treaties, a 
principle so honourably established 
under lord Cornwallis’s administia- 
tion, we cannot authorise his lord- 
ship to exert other powers than those 
of persuasion, 10 induce the naJjob 
to form a new arrangement.'* 

The hon. director proceeded to 
consider thi alleged violations of 
the treaty of 1792 by the nabob, 
violations which we had been plea- 
sed to consider as releasing us 
from the obligation of that engage- 
ment, The principal of these were, 
his having granted assignments on 
tha^part of his territory which was 
pledged as a security for the pay- 
ment of the subsidy to the Com- 
pany ) his tardiness and negligence 
in affording us the supplies which 
ht was bound to procure# dbring 


the wars in the Carnatic : and 
lastly, his clandestine correspon- 
dence with Tippoo. With respect 
to the former, by the fifth section 
of the eighth article of the treaty of 
1792, it had been provided, that 
the nabob should not grant any 
assignments on the revenues of 
the responsible districts ; and that, 
if any such assignment should be 
found to exist on any of the dis- 
tricts, when such district should be 
assumed by the Company, such 
assignment should be declared by 
the Company and the nabob to be 
void. The nabob having, in fact, 
granted assignments on some of 
the districts in question, Lord Ho- 
bart, in justification of the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the Carnatic, 
which, as had been alieady stated, 
he had recommended, declared 
that the nabob had violated the 
treaty, and, in fact, reduced it to a 
dead letter To be suie it was ob- 
vious that, by the treaty, the nabob 
was bound either not to assign the 
revenues of the responsible districts, 
or, having assigned them, to declare 
those assignments void, whenever 
the districts should fall into the 
Company’s hands. If he did not 
this, he violated the treaty. But 
that the simple act of assigning the 
revenues, when done on pain' of 
having the assignment avoided, 
should of itself be considered as 
amounting to a dissolution of th® 
treaty, and as authorising us to re- 
model the whole of that engage- 
ment, seemed to be a very ques- 
tionable doctrine. Lord Hobart, 
however, had contended, and hii 
aiguments had been repeated on 
the present occasion, that the avoid- 
ance of the grant was evidently a 
penalty attaching, not on the na- 
bob, but on the money lender ; 
and, consequently, that the former 
must he liable w some further 
\ penalty. 
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penalty* since the treaty never 
could have intended to exempt him 
flora all blame in the event of his 
making the obnoxious grants.— 
These arguments, when they were 
first uiged by Lord Hobart, had not 
convinced the Bengal government 
of that time, nor the authorities at 
home ; and it was for the house to 
judge whether such a construction 
of a plain instrument was to be 
endured, or whether it was con- 
sistent with Biitish candour, huma- 
nity, and justice, to quibble away 
the entire dominions of a prince 
on such pretences. To say nothing 
more, it seemed strange that the 
avoidance of a sovereign’s grants 
should be represented as no sort of 
injury to that sovereign ; and be- 
sides this, Lord Hobart, in arguing 
that the assignments by the nabob* 
being breaches of his engagement, 
ought to expose him to some fur- 
ther' penalty, had assumed the very 
thing m dispute, which was, whe- 
ther the mere act of assignment, so 
long as that assignment was under- 
stood )to be conditional and subject 
to avoidance, was, in fact, a breach 
of the nabob’s engagement, But 
it was unnecessary to discuss this 
matiev further j when the wdiole 
question was, not whether the 
nabob had in all points strictly ad- 
hered to the tiealy, bdt whether he 
had so violated it as to incur the 
enormous penalty which had been 
exacted from his family. Now, 
on a point which, to say the least 
of It, tuimed on a very doubtful 
construction, how could so mon- 
strous a proposition possibly be 
maintained ? 

As to the tardiness and negli- 
gence of the nabob in supplying us 
With money, provisions and car- 
riages, duung the time of war, this 
the governor-geneial had repre- 
sented as a decisive symptom of 


systematic hostility of mind. This 
charge, however, Ij^e the rest, was 
not confined to the n^bob Omdut 
ul Omrah, but had been made to 
reflect back on his ^ther, Maho- 
med Ali. Both those princes were 
represented as having been hos- 
tile to the full extent of their active 
powers, and according to their 
means and opportunities.” The 
hon. director referred here to what 
he had already said respecting the 
peculiar circumstances in which the 
nabobs of the Carnatic had been 
placed by their connection with the 
Company ; and argued, that iheir 
conduct had been such as we might 
naturally have expected, and ought 
to have forgiven What had been 
haishly called a systematic decep^* 
tion n the provision of funds,” 
was nothing moie than was 
common to the Asiatics. When 
we Entered ipto treaties with the 
nabobs of the Carnatic, we were 
aware of this. We were, in early 
times, perfectly well acquainted 
with the Asiatic character, and had 
been extremely tolerant of its 
known defects, so long as such 
toleration had suited us. Surely it 
became us to persevere in the same 
liberal system. As to the syste-^ 
inatic hostility of the nabobs, the 
charge was unjust and cruel. They 
had been backward to pay, because 
their plain interest was to pay as 
little as possible. But was this to 
be swelled into a proof of hostility ? 

1779* when there was a confe- 
deracy entered into among the na- 
tive powers of India against the 
Company, what was the conduct 
of Mahomed Ali ? Had he been 
before that time inimically disposed 
towards ,us (as had been alleged) 
he would have hailed this as an ex- 
cellent opportunity of gratifying bis 
inclinations. He would, at least, 
haVlj connived at the plot. He 
wo. lid 
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would have suffered it to ripen in 
silence.^ Did he tbub conduct him- 
self.^ ■'On the contiary, be no 
sooner repeived a hint of the ex- 
istence of such a combination, 
than be comniunirated it to the 
governor - genera], and strongly 
|>ressed on him the necessity of in- 
stant pieparation. Mi . Grant said, 
he held in his hand the lettei writ- 
ten hy the nabob on this memora- 
ble occasion. With lespect to the 
alleged perfidy of Mahomed AJi m 
1773, the hon dnectorjsaid, he had 
aheady sufficiently explained th^t 
matter. What could bo worse, 
than thus to traduce the characters 
of our departed allies > 

But there was another pretend- 
ed breach of the treaty of 1792 
on the part of the nabobs 
alluded to their clandestine cor- 
respondence with Tippoo. 

On the coirespondence itself, 
Mr. Giant said he would remark 
presently, but there were some 
preliminary observations which 
suggested themselves. It was plain 
from the papers, that for some time 
before the discovery of the lettei s 
in question, the government of 
India had been strongly inclined to 
a very decisive and authoritative 
interference in the affairs of the 
Carnatic, and, indeed, to an as- 
sumption of a good part, at least, 
of that countiy Now, with this 
bias on their minds, it might be 
expected that they would be dis- 
posed tb seek every possible colour 
for the measures they were pro- 
iectiner, and, consequently, would 
be far fiom impartial judges of 
i&ny thing in the nabob’s conduct 
that afforded the slightest ground 
for suspicion and complaint. The 
truth was, they had lead tiiese let- 
ters with evil eyes, and had c6n- 
ducted the w hole affair of the as- 
sumption with such an utter’^dis- 


regard of justice, as was quite in- 
explicable on any other supposition 
than that of a pre-deteimination 
on their part to seize the country 
by some means or other. It was 
allowed on all sides, that the letters 
contained no direct or palpable 
proof of the nabob’s having con- 
spired against the company. Those 
who thought the worst of them, 
were reduced to a great deal of 
circuitous construction, and of in- 
ference from obscure allusions. 
It was true that, in order to throw 
light on the subject, some persons, 
through whose hands this corres- 
pondence had originally passed, 
and who, indeed, had themselves 
written some of the letters, had 
been .examined. It was perfectly 
notorious, however, that this exa- 
mination Jiad brought nothing of 
any importance to light, excepting 
so far as it bad satisfactorily ex- 
plained some of the most suspici- 
ons parts of the correspondence. 
This had been distinctly allowed 
by the governor-general himself, 
whose words in one of the docu- 
ments on the table (letter to Lord 
Clive of 28th May, 1801} were. 
The tendency of those exami- 
nations is of a nature, in some im^ 
portnnt parts of the evidence, rather 
to weaken than to tonfirm the iw- 
pression wade on my mind by the 
ivntten documents'* This was cu- 
rious, and it was curious also, that, 
notwithstanding the known servi- 
lity of the Asiatic character, and 
the strong and manifest indications 
which had been given to the per- 
sons examined, that the discovery 
of the nabob’s guilt would be 
highly agreeable to the British go- 
vernment, not one of those per- 
sons admitted the criminal plots, 
ascribed to the nabob, though some 
of them at least must have been 
privy to such plots, and though 
‘ they 
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they were not, nor ever had been, 
in any way connected with the na- 
bob’s family. Under these circum- 
stances, it was impossible for the 
warmest advocate of the late ar- 
rangements, to assert that the case 
was free from ditiiculty. Indeed, 
an lion, gentleman (Mr. Wallace) 
in a former debate, had allowed 
that the evidence against the'nabob 
was not such as might be requisite 
in a British court of justice 5 he 
had, however, added, that it was 
such as nations were compelled to 
act upon, if they had an}/ regard to 
their own safety. Compelled ! Na- 
tions in general might be compel- 
led, but tve ceitainly had not been 
compelled. We had voluntarily 
and deliberately stopj^ed short in 
our inquuies, at the very moment 
when we weie admitting that some 
important circumstances of suspi- 
cion had been completely explained. 
We had not asked a single question 
of any person'connected with the 
nabob, not even of his minister, 
Khader Nawaz Khan, who was 
himself deeply implicated in the 
suspicions attaching on the nabob, 
and was residing at Madras at the 
very time of the examination. 
But, what was infinitely worse than 
all, we had, in contempt of the 
verv first principle of jus'tice, alto- 
gether refused to hear the accused 
in his own defence. When the 
Bengal government had first issued 
their directions, to Lord Clive, to 
negotiate the transfer of the Car- 
natic into our bands, on the ground 
of the nabob Omdut ul Orarah’s 
treachery, that person was himself 
alive. Those direejions were on 
the table of the House j and, in- 
credible as it might seem, it ap- 
peared that the nabob, so accused, 
and so to be punished, was to be 
addressed, not with remonstrance, 
not with a demand of explanation, 


not with a single question of in- 
quiry : no, the very fiist commu- 
nication to be made to him w'as, 
that, by his treachery, he had irre- 
coverably forfeited the whole of 
his dominions, and that the deter- 
mination of the British govern- 
ment was final. The instructions 
of the governor-general on this 
head were peremptory, and, in 
fact, they were obeyed with a 
scrupulous exactness j for, though 
Omdut ul Omrah had died just be- 
fore the fatal blow was struck, there 
could be no doubt that his son and 
presumptive successor, who then 
stood m his place, had a perfect 
right to be heard in defence of his 
father’s fame and his own rights. 
This, however, was refused. The 
two khans, under whose guardian- 
ship the young prince had been 
placed by the Tate nabob, under- 
took (as the report of the British 
deputies mentioned) that, upon 
being furnished with the proofs of 
the supposed treacherous inter- 
course between Tippoo Sultaim 
and the family of the nabob Ma- 
homed All, such explanations 
should be afforded, and such an- 
swers given, as the different cases 
might require, and that the pi oofs 
being compaerd, the Company 
might form a complete judgment.’* 
This most equitable proposition 
was instantly stifled, and the khans 
were informed, that in cases of 
disputed points between indepen- 
dent powers, neither party could 
erect itself into a judge of the con- 
duct of the other party.” The 
deputies, therefore, in strict con- 
formity with their instructions, re- 
fused to hear any more on the sub- 
ject, and insisted on the immediate' 
transfer of the Carnatic into our 
possession. Was it possible to 
conceive a more shameful proceied- 
In^ than this, or a more extraordi- 
nary 
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nary plea than that which had been 
^mplo)ed in defence of it ? Un- 
doubtedly, independent ' powers 
could not oidinaiily sit in judg- 
ment on each other. The reason 
■was, because jnde))endent powers 
would not ordinarily submit their 
condu<,n to such an inquest, or, if 
they submitted to the inquest, they 
would probably not submit to the 
decision. Still the judicial method 
of proceeding was alway*? adopted 
30 tar as wa'> practicibie ^ for w'as 
it not alwajs CKpected that re- 
monstran':e should piecode hostili- 
ties } or would It be endured, ex- 
cept perhaps in cases of the last 
necc'^sity, that a povcer, Iiaving 
reasons, howeve» stioiig, to suspect 
another ot dl faith and pei hdy, 
should sun manly proceed to de- 
stroy the O’ her, a single 

pi e\ ions wold of expostulation or 
enquiiy ^ But, m the piesent 
instance, we had a power volun- 
iai dy smieudenns; itself to judg- 
ment, implui lug to be put on Its 
and at th^ ^ame time noton- 
pnsly unable to otier a muineni’s 
resi‘'rance to any senteiir^' that 
might be pronounced, how harsh 
and tyrannic ai ver ; and then we 
had this power completely annihi- 
lated without a hearing, on the pre- 
tence ihaf independent powers 
could not sit in judgment on each 
other I Not the least extraordinary 
featuie of this transaction was, that 
we had for once, that is', at the 
pnly tune wdien our comenieiice 
required it, admitted the nabob to 
be' an jindependent power. But, 
however iiiconsis.ent this might 
seem, it was exactly in diaracter. 

The lion, director then went 
on to make some comments on the 
clandestine correspondence between 
the nabobs and Tippoo. In consi- 
sting it, he said, it was curious to 
l^serye ti)e contradictory expira- 


tions given of several parts of it by 
those who wished to extract from 
it proofs of the disaffection of the 
nabobs to the British, and also the 
manner in which some of those 
personsiiad been foiced to abandon 
several of the grounds on which 
they had at fiist relied the most 
firmly. 

Mr. Grant here examined the 
letters of the various parlies, in a 
general way— and contended that 
they contained little more than a 
paiade of friendship and Asiatic 
etiquette 

The only suspicious circumstance 
in the whole correspondence was 
the cypher. But whaf, after all, 
could be extracted from it ? No 
use had ever been made of it. It 
was remarkably ill-calculated for 
u^nC, because lemarkably deficient 3 
and if It had been seriously intend- 
ed for use, why it should have been 
left so deficient no possible reason 
could be assigned. * If it meant 
any thing more than one of (hose 
idle pieces of Oiiental ceremony 
and aff'^cted mystery, which it was 
difficult for us to understand^ 01 if, 
at the worst, it had any character 
beyond that of a false and ineffi- 
cient token of an attacbmenc mere- 
ly pretended, still it was impossible 
to diaw fioin it any such strong 
presumptions against the nabob as 
we could safely and fairly act upon. 
At^the most, it could only be a 
subject of inquiry and discussion, 
not of extreme and exemplary 
punishment. 

Mr Grant said, it was unneces- 
sary for him to remark how ^^ny 
expressions in this coriespondence, 
which had originally appeared sus- 
picious, now confessedly stood 
explained from the affair of the 
marriage, and how completely the 
deductions, so triumphantly drawn 
from those expressions^ had failed. 
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On the whole, indeed, what could 
be made of this pretended conspira- 
cy between the nabobs andTippoo, 
when, upwaidsof a twelvemonth 
after its alleged commencement, 
and just befoie theMepai ture of the 
Vakeels, who were supposed to 
have conducted it at Arcot, we 
found Omdut ul Omrah only then 
proposing the establishment of a 
cordial harmony between his father 
and thesultaun ? An hon gentle- 
man (Mr. Wallace) had contended 
that by the cordial harmony^ for 
the establishment of which the 
prince seemed so anxious, some- 
thing much more extensive than 
the expression ordinarily conveyed 
must have been intended} otherwise, 
as he thought, the passage would 
be nonsense j that is, to prevent 
the passage from being nonsense, 
he chose to understand the words 
in a sense which they had never 
been known to bear; a contrivance 
fertainly, by which any sense 
might be alhxed to any passage. 
The fact was, that the passage was 
nonsense, and intended for such ; 
it was nothing but a collection of 
unmeaning and extravagant pro- 
fessions. The hon, gentleman had 
asseited, that he was not bound 
to assigh^any rational cause for the 
supposed conduct of the nabobs in 
conspiring with the mortal enemy 
of their own family and their allies. 
Perhaps not, if the fact of the con- 
spiracy was fully and faiily proved'; 
but if, as was the case, this fact was 
only presumed from the papers, — 
was confessedly a matter of infe- 
rence, and of choice between oppos- 
ing probabilities and difficulties,— 
then, surely, all those who profess- 
ed to believe it were boqnd to 
reconcile it with 9II the circum.- 
stances of the case. Among other 
circumstances, tpo, they had to re- 
fjoncjle it with^ this very extraor- 


dinary one, that a conspiracy which 
lasted for years should have never 
ostensibly proceeded beyond vague 
professions of mutual friendship. 

To compensate for the palpable 
deficiencies in the evidence, another 
sort of argument had been resorted 
to. The bare circumstance of a 
correspondence, however innocent 
that correspondence might be, 
between the nabobs and the sul- 
taun, was, it seems, a breach of the 
treaty of 1792. Now, the true 
quest I. n here was, whether, sup- 
posing such a correspondence to 
have taken place, as all would 
allow to be evidently innocent, any 
one individual would have been 
found to maintain that we should 
have been justified in punishing 
this venial breach of treaty by dis- 
franchising the nabob of his entire 
dominions ? If not, what w;a$ the 
use of this argument, until it should 
previously be proved that the cor- 
respondence which had taken place 
was actually of a treacheious and 
treasonable natn/e > Why, the 
argument failed in the only case in 
which there was any necessity for 
applying to it. 

Mr. Gkant then commented on 
the treatment which the nabob’s 
family had received, which, even 
admitting the truth of the charges 
brought against them, and mucli 
more when the problematical na- 
tpre of those charges was consider- 
ed, he ^stigmatised as arbitrary, 
unjust, and cruel. Suppose Maho- 
med Ah and Omdut ul Omrah to 
have reduced themselves, as they 
were said to have done, to the con- 
dition of public enemies, was it an 
usual practice among nations to 
annihilate their public enemies! 
To warrant such severity, a very 
strong case, at least, was requisite, 
instead of the miserable, construc- 
tive, and, at the best, doubtful case^ 
wl^ic^ 
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'which had been made out by the 
authors of this transaction. After 
all, too, that had been said, et^ry 
mind must feel that it was harsh to 
enforce the punishment on ihe 
unoffending son of the nabob j and, 
at least, that Omdut ul Otnrah’s 
death imposed on the British go- 
vernment a strong additional obli- 
gation to investigate the circtim- 
fitaiices of his alleged offences. 
But It was said, that these offences 
had not been personal} and that the 
heir was bound to make to us that 
reparation, and to affoicl us those 
pledges of security, which we had 
a right to demand of his ances- 
tor. Reparation for what } The 
utmost ^tqal injury which, even 
according to the elaboiate, and cer- 
tainly not very indulgent reports, of 
the Bengal government, we had 
sustained, had been an habitual 
delay m the provision of supplies } 
and, by way of reparation, we deli- 
berately seize the whole country ! 
But our * security.’ -Why, what 
was the amoun^ of the danger ^ 
Suppose the late nabob to have 
been as hostile as he is represented } 
make, too, the iniquitous assump- 
tion that his heir was equally hos- 
tile } still, how far did thcMr, hosti- 
lity endanger us ? Tiiey had not a 
vegiment in their service, nor a 
pagoda in their public treasury. 
“ But they might be tardy in pro- 
viding us with supplies.” And, to 
guardagaiivjt this dangei, we hurl 
them at once from the throne ! 
No doubt there might be occasions 
when a delay of supplies might be a 
very great evil ^ so there might 
occasions, wiien the smallest par- 
ticle of power in the hands of a 
foreign state, nay (to put a very 
strong case indeed,) when sucll 
a mere mockery and name of 
power as we had now left to the 


nabob of the Carnatic, might, by t 
strange concuiience of events, 
prove most seriously detrimeiUal to 
our interests } and, theiefore, if the 
doctrine of our being justified in 
secuung ourselves against every 
possible or conceivable danger was 
to be tolerated, we should be justi- 
fied in levelling and destroying 
eveiy thing within our reach, and 
eflfacing, as far as we could, every 
vestige ot other independency than 
our own throughout the world. 

A gieat deal had been said on a 
former night, as a great deal was 
said in the papeis on the table, of 
the extreme moderation of the 
British government, both in their 
at rangementi as it was called, for 
the Carnatic, and in their having 
proposed to carry it into effect by 
the mode of friendly negotiation. 
As to the former, we had avowedly 
reduced the nabob to the condition 
of a mere puppet, without a single 
shred of his former power 5 as to 
the latter, we had authoritatively 
announced to him this arrangement, 
and, refusing to listen to any objec- 
tion, had insisted on bis immediate 
and unconditional acquiescence, on 
pain of having the very same ar- 
rangement earned into effect with- 
out his consent, and losing even the 
name of power into the bargain. 
Such have been our moderation ! 
such our lenity ! qualities which we 
might parade, but for which we 
should probably gain as much cre- 
dit, as we should for having acted 
from a pure and disinterested bene- 
volence towards the inbabitan^ts ol 
the Carnatic in determining to 
make the whole of that large terri- 
tory our own. 

On the whole, the hon. director 
said, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that not only was there nothing like 
legal evidence of the oifehces im- 
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puted to the late nabobs of the 
Carnatic, but even no such pre- 
sumption as an individual or a na- 
tion could act upon with any re- 
gard to justice ; that, at least, all 
the inquiry practicable should have 
been made on the occasion, and 
that the omission of such inquiry 
left a suspicion very unfavourable 
to the authors of the late arrange- 
ment ; that, at all events, mere 
presumption, and presumption so 
formed, could be no warrant for 
despoiling a family of a kingdom ; 
that so strong a measure, even had 
it been otherwise justifiable, was 
not required for our security 5 and 
that It would be generally set to 
the account of unprincipled rapa- 
city, and redound to the dishonour 
of the British name in the East. 
For these reasons, though he did 
not, in every point, perfectly accord 
with the terms of the Resolutions 
proposed, he entirely acquiesced 
in the scope and substance of them, 
and would support them by his vote, 
Mr, S. R Lushington, — Mr. 
Speaker ; differing as I do entirely 
from the hon. member who has just 
sat down , from the hon baronet who 
opened the debate on a former night, 
and from the hon, member, (Mr, 
G. Johnstone) who spoke from the 
floor, I shall state the reasons for 
that difference, for the consideia- 
tion of the house. Without fol- 
lowing each of those hon. members 
through the lengthened detail of 
their speeches, I shall endeavour to 
reply to the propositions they have 
laboured to establish, and which 
were, I believe, in abstract, these : 
that, in the beginning of the con- 
nection between the East India 
Company and the family of Maho- 
med All, the Company were in- 
debted to them for their preserva- 
tion and protecting in the Caniaticj 
that, in the progress of that con- 


nection, the Company received 
from Mahomed Ali repeated proofs 
of kindness and gencTosity ; but 
that his government, and that of 
his son and successor, Omdut Ul 
Omrah, was distracted by the in- 
terference of the Company, and 
that war and miseiy resulted to the 
people from the ambition and 
usurpation of their governments ! 
that, after a long course of faithful 
and honourable alliance oh the part 
of those nabobs, their posterity have 
been degraded without cause or 
justice } that this act of violence 
has carried its own punishment, for 
that we leceive fewer lesources by 
our possession of the Cainatic than 
we formeily derived from the will- 
ing hands of the nabob. Sir, be« 
heving, as I conscientiously do, that 
tlie exact reverse of these proposi- 
tions is the truth j that the Com- 
pany owe nothing to the father of 
Mahomed Ali 5 that to himself 
they were uniformly benefactors 
and protectors; that all the faith 
in the alliance ^ith him was on 
their part, and all the treachery on 
his ; anil that after a long course of 
suffering and distress from his evil 
counsels, they have done what true 
policy, a just construction of the 
law of nations, and humanity to the 
people of the Carnatic, fully sup- 
port ; I shall explain to the house 
the grounds of this opinion. The 
misrepresentation /Which has been 
made of our situation on the coast 
of Coromandel duiing the adminis- 
tration of Anwar u Dien Cawn, 
rendeis it necessaiy foi me to trou- 
ble the house with a short reference 
to our condition at that early period. 

I’he hon. member traced, in this 
place, the progress of thp connection 
of Anwer u Dien Cawn, and his 
successors,'^ witli the East India 
Company, and drew inferences 
from It, mdirect opposition to tho^e 

of 
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of the preceding sjieaker. He said shall henceforth be considered 
peculiar!/ animadverted on the by the contracting parties as annul- 
mal-administration of the affairs of led, and in lieu thereof the follow- 


the Carnatic by the successive na- 
bobs, relying on the authority of 
Mr. Burke’s statements, and the 
omrhunications of the several 
Indian governments. Having con- 
du^'ied the house to t|ie treaty of 
he proceeded. 

With the permission of the 
House, I will read the preamble of 
that treaty, as the best explanation 
of Tvord Cornwallis’s intentions in 
making it. ** Whereas a certain 
engagement was entered into be- 
tween the lion. English Ea^^t India 
Company and his highness the 
nawaub of the Carnatic, bearing 
date 24th Februarv, 1/87, for the 
purpose of cementing an everlasting 
friendship with each other, and of 
ContribuUng matually towards the 
defence of the Cainatic, and coun- 
tries dependant thereon j wl ereby 
it was stipulated that the said com- 
Coinpany should maintain a mili- 
:ary force, and that the said na- 
vaub should pay annually a certain 
luin of money arising from the 
'evenues of the Cauiaiic^, and 
hould furnish sufficient and satis- 
actory security, under certain con- 
iitions expressed in the said 
mgagement, for the regular pay- 
nent of the sum stipulated to the 
aid Company j and whereas it 
ppears by the representations of 
he said nawaub, that the resources 
if the Carnatic are not competent 
o enable him to perform the stipu- 
ations in the said engagement ; and 
irbereas it further appears that the 
ecurity which, the said nawaub 
greed in the above-mentioned 
ngagement to furnish for the due 
layment of the stipulated sum to 
he Company, is in its nature 
aadequate to the end intended} 
therefore the engagement afoib- 


ing articles agreed to.” From this 
preamble to the treaty of 1792 , it 
will be seen, that in forming a new 
treaty with Mahomed Ah, Lord 
Cornwallis had two principal objects 
in view 5 first, the generous one of 
relieving the nabob from a payment 
which he believed burthensome to 
him, an(J his lordship accordingly 
reduced his annual payments from 
twenty-one to fifteen lacs of sicca 
pagodas ; secondly, to obtain a real 
security for the payment of the sub- 
sidy to the Company in all time to 
come. The security provided was 
the mortgage of particular districts, 
which were to be taken* by the 
Company in the event of failure > 
and that these districts might not be 
injured by that system of extortion 
and usury by which the people had 
been so cruelly oppressed, and the 
Carnatic so much exhausted, it was 
stipulated that his highness should 
not, on any account, grant tuncawsj 
and in order to render the breach ot 
this part of the treaty more improba- 
ble and difficult, it was further 
stipulated, that any tuncaws which 
might be granted should become 
void, in event of the distiicts com- 
ing into the company’s hands , thus 
providing a double security against 
the violation of this article of the 
treaty ; the first part of the clause 
pledging the nabob’s faith as our 
ally, the last part operating on the 
fears of the money-lenders. 

The importance which lord Corn- 
wallis attached to the security pro- 
vided by the clause of the treaty 
here alluded to, and to the pre- 
servation of that security from acts 
of injury and waste, is sufficiently 
shewn by the relinquishment of 
six lacs of pagodas annually. This 
large cession had been unjustifiable 
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•n any other ground, but if the 
nabob had fulfilled this part of the 
treaty it had been well bestowed. 
The evils which had arisen from 
this system in past limes were well 
known to lord Cornwallis, and his 
humane mind anxiously desired to 
prevent the possibility of their re- 
currence. We know what a scene 
the Carnatic had presented during 
these operations ; they had been 
described by Burke in the follow- 
ing words ; ‘Mn consequence of 
this double game, all the territo- 
rial revenues have, at one time or 
other, been covered by those lo- 
custs, the English soucars^ not 
one single foot of the Carnatic has 
escaped them, a teiritory as large 
as England. During these opera- 
tions, what a scene has that coun- 
try pi esented ! The usurious Eu- 
lopean assignee supersedes the 
nabob’s native farmer of the reve- 
nues, the faimer flies to the na- 
bob’s presence to claim his bargain, 
whilst his servants murmur for 
wages, and his soldidrs mutiny for 
pay^ the mortgage to the Euro- 
pean assignee is then resumed, and 
the native farmer leplaced, again 
to be removed on the new clamour 
of the European assignee. Every 
man of rank and landed fortune 
being long since extinguished, the 
remaining miserable last cultivator, 
who grows to the soil, after having 
his back scored by the farmer, has 
it again flayed by the whip of the 
assignee, and is thus, by a rave- 
nous, because a short-lived, suc- 
cession of claimants, lashed from 
oppressor to oppressor, whilst a 
single drop of blood is left as the 
means of extorting^ a single grain 
of com. Do not think I paint j 
far, very far from itj I do not 
reach the fact, nor approach to it j 
men of respectable condition, men 
•qua! to your substantial Enghsk 


S0» 

yeomen, are daily tied up and 
scourged, to answer the multiplied 
demands of various contending and 
contradictory titles, all issuing from 
one and the same source, lyran* 
nous exaction brings on servile con* 
cealment, and that again calls forth 
tyrannous coercion 5 they move in 
a ciitle, mutually producing and 
piodnced, till at length nothing of 
humanity is left m the govern- 
ment; no trait of integrity, spirit, 
or manliness, in the people.’* It was 
under impressions such as are hero 
described, that lord Cornwallis had 
written to the court of diiectors, 
in the year 179O, in the terms 
quoted by my honourable friend 
(colonel Allen) in the former de- 
bate ; and after two years fun her 
experience and local observation of 
the state of the Carnatic, lord Corn- 
wallis determined to relinqrish six 
lacs of pagodas annually to the na- 
bob, without acquiring any other 
concession for the company than 
the following clauses, intended to 
put an end to that clandestine in- 
fluence which the worst Europeans 
had so long exercised at the dur- 
bar, and the right to collect the 
poligar tiibute at the company‘g 
own expense and risk. In con- 
sequence of this measure, whereby 
the districts mentioned in the sche- 
dule, No 2, become responsible 
for any arrears that may accrue in 
the payment of the above stipu- 
lated kists, the said nawaub agrees 
that he will not grant tuncaws, 
or assignments, on any account on 
the revenues thereof ; and if, con- 
trary to this condition, any tun- 
caws, or assignments, should exist 
when the said districts, or any of 
them, shall be assumed by the said 
company, such tuncaws, or assign- 
ments shall be declared by the said 
company and the said nawaub to 
• be 
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be of no value, nor shall they .re- 
main in effect.*’ 

It appears to me quite evident, 
as I have already stated, that the 
intention of lord Cornwallis in 
framing this clause was, first to 
4 )ind the faith of the nabob against 
the breach of it/ and, secondly, to 
operate upon the’fears of the tunk- 
hadars, so as to restrain them from 
encouraging the nabob to the se- 
cret violation of it. But the men 
who had established an usurious 
connection at the durbar, saw from 
the moment that the treaty of 1792 
was published, that the faithful ex- 
ecution of these clauses would de- 
stroy their profit, by putting an 
end to that secret influence which 
had so long alienated the nabob’s 
confidence from the local govern- 
ment of the company, and pre- 
cluded the possibility of any re- 
form in his admliiistration j it was 
therefore suggested to the nabob, 
that as the clause contained a spe- 
cific penalty which attacJied only 
upon the money-lender, his high- 
ness might break his faith with the 
company without fear of any evil 
ccffisequence to himself j and as he 
had always contended, with eager- 
ness and passion, for debvenng up 
to bis pretended creditors his ter- 
iitories and his subjects, he again 
indulged in this inveterate habit. 
The calamitous process of these 
tuncaws has been most ably and 
minutely desciibed by lord Hobart, 
who was continually embroiled 
with the durbar and its agents 
on account of the breach of this 
part of the treaty. Whoever has 
read the minute and the letter of 
loid Hobart to the court of direc- 
tors, dated the 15 th of September, 
1792, win recollect that lord Ho- 
bart regarded the granting of these 
tuncaws by the nabob, as a funda- 
mental violation of the letter apd 


spirit of the treaty of 1792. Nor 
was his lordship singular in this 
opinion j I speak from personal 
knowledge, when I say that all the 
best servants of the company en- 
tertained the same opinion j and 
we know that the government at 
home, and the court of directors^ 
fully concurred in this conclusion, 
as appears from many of their pub- 
lic dispatches, and particularly the 
following, dated the 5 th of June, 
1799> to the government of Fort 
St. George : We have been 

advised by the earl of Mormngton, 
that the nabob continues to oppose 
a determined resolution to the mo- 
dification of the treaty of 1792^ 
which has been repeatedly pro- 
posed to him. At the same time, 
we observe that his highness has 
distinctly acknowledged that he is 
in the practice of raising money 
annually by assignments of the 
revenues of those districts which 
form the security for the payment 
of the company’s subsidy. As this 
practice is unquestionably contrary 
to the letter, and subversive of the 
spirit, of that treaty, we direct, 
that immediately upon the receipt 
hereof, you adopt the necessary 
measures for taking possession, in 
the name of the company, of the 
whole, or any part of the said dis- 
tricts, the revenue of which shall 
appear to be so assigned 3 and that 
you continue to hold the same, and 
collect the rents thereof, in order 
that the company may not, in fu- 
ture, be deprived of the only se- 
curity which they possess under the 
before-mentioned treaty, to answer 
any failure in the nabob in the dis- 
charge of hisjsubsidy^ you will 
immediately communicate to the 
nabob the determination we have 
come to, and the orders you haVe 
'eceived relative to this point;;'* 

1 have 
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I have entered into this detail, 
to shew that the interpretation sub- 
sequently put upon this article of 
the treaty, (and the conduct of 
Omdut ul Omrah, in regard to it) 
by Marquis Wellesley and by lord 
Clive, was not an arbitrary or hasty 
construction of those noble lords 3 
but that it was the impartial con- 
curring judgment of the company’s 
best servants at Fort St. George, 
of lord Hobart, of the court of 
directors, and of the board of con- 
troul, for a period of seven years. 
If, therefore, the arrangement made 
with Azeem ul Dowlah upon the 
death of Omdut ul Omrah, and the 
absolute refusal of Ah Hussein to 
give the company a security against 
the future breach of tlie treaty of 
1792# had rested on this giound 
alone, I should have contended 
that it was waiTaiUed by the letter 
and spirit of the iiisii actions trans- 
mitted by the court of directors to 
India, (who had also expressly 
ordered that the country should 
not be restored to the nabob 111 the 
event of war, until a better ar- 
rangement could be made with 
him,) that it was justified by the 
law of nations, and the duties of 
humanity to our fellow-creatures. 
But the house knows that the ar- 
rangement made with Azeem ul 
Dowlah, is supported also upon 
other grounds ; I mean, of course, 
the treacherous correspondence dis- 
covered at Seringapatam, coupled 
with the embarrassments opposed 
by the nabob, to the collection and 
movement of our supplies dunng 
the last war with Tippoo. I shall 
now briefly examine that evidence. 
This part of the question has al- 
ready received a very ample discus- 
sion in India, where every argu- 
ment and objection could be best 
felt and appreciated. It has been 
carefully investigated by men pos- 


sessed of that knowledge of the 
Eastern languages and manners, 
which rendered them peculiarly 
fitted for this trust} men 'whose 
characters were never tainted by 
the breath of slander until the ho- 
nourable baronet delivered his 
speech in the former debate 3 and 
who, far from deserving such treat- 
ment, are entitled, for their public 
honour and public usefulness, to 
the protection and applause of this 
house. The right honourable mem- 
ber, who spoke second in this de- 
bate, on a former night, delivered 
his sentiments with so much per- 
spicuity and judgment upon the 
nature of this evidence, that I shall 
confine ray remarks to those im- 
pressions which local knowledge, 
and a tolerable acquaintance with 
Persian correspondence, have sug-' 
gested to me during the examina- 
tion of it. In doing so, I shall 
follow the ordei in which the cor- 
respondence IS recorded 5 not imi- 
tating the example of the honour- 
able baronet, who, in pursuit of 
his purpose of throwing a ridicule 
upon this evidence, thought fit to 
postpone the burden of examining 
the cypher (which he knew io 1 e 
the document of the most hosnic 
tendency, and essentially necessary 
to give tlie true meaning of certain 
passages in other letters) until he 
had sluned over all the other docu- 
ments. In examining the first 
number, I am reminded that the 
honourable director, in adverting 
to this evidence, stated that nothing 
could be more unjust than to attach 
any imputation upon the character 
or tiuth of Wallah Jab, or Omdut 
ul Omrah, on account of this cor- 
respondence, since the facts re- 
garded as most obnoxious were 
communicated in the presence of 
lord Cornwallis and Sir William 
Meadows. Sir, it is evident to mt 

that 
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that the honourable director has 
not accurately examined this cor- 
respondence. Those professions 
where Wallah Jah attempts to raise 
himself in the estimation of Tip- 
poo by a gross calumny against the 
British government, his ally, were 
not made in the presence of lord 
Cornwallis and Sir W. Meadows, 
nor was any part of the correspon- 
dence communicated to either of 
them. The instance to which I 
allude, is where Wallah Jah speaks 
of the war undertaken by lord 
Cornwallis against Tippoo Sultaun, 
in the year 1789. Wallah Jah 
knew, perfectly well, that lord 
CornwallH had engaged in that 
war from the generous resolution 
of protecting our helpless ally, the 
Rajah of Travancore 5 and yet 
Wallah Jah tells Tippoo Sultaun’s 
vakeels, May God long preserve 
Tippoo Sultaun, who is the pillar 
of the religion of Mahomed! — 
Night and day I used to be ab- 
sorbed in this contemplation, and 
to pray for his highness’s prosperity : 
I call God to witness this fact, 
because the confederacy of the 
three allies was for the subversion 
of the Mahomedan leligion. It is 
solely to be attributed to the divine 
goodness, that the prayers of us 
sinners have been accepted , believe 
it true that 1 from my heart desire 
'the welfare of the sultaun,” Three 
days after waids, when lord Corn- 
wallis and Sir W. Meadows w'ere 
present with the vakeels, Wallah 
Jah took occasion to observe, 
that we (the vakeels) considered 
ed him to have been an enemy j 
whereas he declared in the presence 
of God, that he was not, and is 
not 5 that, on the contrary, he was 
a friend and well-wisher j and that 
he had opposed the breach between 
your majesty and the ^liied states 
to such a degree, that every one 


decided, in his own mind, that in- 
wardly your majesty and his high- 
ness were one j and he desired us 
to ask lord Cornwallis and Sir W. 
Meadows, who were present, whe- 
ther he said true or not.” Every 
person, acquainted with the situ- 
ation of Wallah Jah, knows that 
he did oppose the war, and the 
cause of that ppposuion. We 
know he feared, if war did take 
place, that loid Cornwallis would 
be necessitated to assume the tem- 
porary possession of the Carnatic; 
and rather than this should happen. 
Wallah Jah was perfectly willing, 
and anxious, that the Rajah of 
Travancore, like himself, a help- 
less ally of our government, should 
be abandoned by the British govern- 
ment to the violence ot Tippoo. 
Let those who are acquainted with 
the mind of lord Cornwallis judge 
whal^ would have been his feelings,^ 
if \Vallah Jah had told the vakeels 
of Tippoo, in his lordship’s pre- 
sence^ that he had attacked their 
master, not in the defence of the 
Rajah of Tiavancoie, but to sub- 
vert the Mahomedan religion. — 
This communication was, however, 
made by Wallah Jah, but to the 
vakeels in secret, not in the pre- 
sence, or with the knowledge of 
lord Cornwallis ; far, tlieiefore, 
from conrideruig the offensive na- 
tuie of the hist speech to the va- 
\keels, on tlie 10th of June, as done 
away by that made in the presence 
of lord Cornwallis, on the ) 3 th of 
June, or that any part of the cri- 
ri*inality of the whole of this cor- 
respondence v is explained by any 
communication that took pl^ce with 
lord Cornwallis, it appears to me 
that the reference made to lord 
Cornwallis and General Meadows 
in the presence of the vakeels, was 
one of those studied contnvances 
in which his highness was so fer- 
tile. 
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tile, and by which be endeavoured sition in the mind of a person Tg-» 
to gain, by general professions of norant of Eastern manners and 
friendship for Tippoo in the hear- languages, is the word * ring !* 
ing of lord Cornwallis, the con- but as a ring is not used in Eastern 
tidence of the vakeels in his pre- marriages, it can have no reference 
vious defamation of his lordship’s to that ceremony. Rejecting, 
motives for entering into the war. therefore, ' this absurd, irrational 
In the few remarks which the proposition, which is directly con- 
hon. baronet bestowed upon the tradicted by the evidence of the 
cypher, he declared that the use of vakeels, and all the circumstances 
such instruments was a common so forcibly stated by the right hon. 
occurrence in India ; and that it gentleman (Mr. Wallace) in the 
was impossible to conceive a cy- former debate, I must look fora dif- 
pher like this, so simple and limit- ferent explanation of ^he intention 
ed in its expressions, capable of of this cypher. Upon the first 
being intended or used for any view of this document, the oppro- 
treacherous or hostile purpose, brious terms in which the three 
I certainly differ entirely from the allies are designated, cannot fail 
hon. baronet in his opinion of the to strike attention 3 but it has still 
frequent use of cyphers of this been asserted to be so limited as to 
description in India 5 in the affairs preclude the use of it in any raat- 
of private life such instruments ter of policy or secrecy. This as- 
never are used, and even in poli- sertion made a due impression 
tical transactions the use of a cypher upon me when I first heard it 3 
isaveryrareoccurrence.Butthe hon. and I felt it my duty to put it to 
baronet would prove nothing by pro- the test by composing a letter that 
ving the use of such cyphers in poli- should describe an atrocious intent 
tical correspondence in India, be- ^ tion (such as the massacre at Vel- 
cause Wallah Jah and Omdut ul lore) and then endeavour to ren- 
Omrah were wisely interdicted by der it into the language of this cy- 
the treaty of 1792 (as they had pher, soihat it would be unintel- 
been by the treaty of 17 ^ 7 ) ligibleto a person not possessed of 
from entering into any negotia- it, and easily understood by a per- 
tions or political correspondence son having the cypher. I can 
with any European or native pow- assure the hon. gentleman oppo- 
ers without the consent of the site that I found no difficulty whal- 
said Company." It has, however, ever in applying this cypher in this 
been suggested, that this cypher manner, and further, that this sort 
was intended to conduct a marriage of metaphorical cypher best cor- 
between the families of Tippoo responds with the genius and cha- 
and Wallah Jah. I will not de- racter of the people. The next 
tain the House by going into all document which was particularly 
the reasoning founded upon other objected toby the hon. baronet was, 
parts of the evidence, written and the translation of a copy of a Iqt- 
oral, to shew the' absurdity of this ter of Tippoo Suitaun to Wallah 
proposition 3 but I will state plain- Jah, in which some of the terms 
upon a view of the cypher it- aie actually used. The hon. baro- 
self, the utter impossibility of ap- net asked, as this was only a copy 
plying it to any purpose of mar- of a letter, ** who could say that 
riage. The only expresyipn in it the original was ever sent ? it might 
which' might lead to such a suppo- have fcea composed by Tippoo 
Voi. 10. f Li for 
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for amusement, and honourable 
members in this House well know 
that themselves sometimes compo- 
sed letters which they did not at- 
"terwards send ” Sir, when I re- 
collect the manner and the place 
where this lette^r was found, that 
it was discovered in the office of 
Tippoo Sultaun, and when I le- 
collect the remarkable regularity 
of the sultaun in mattei s of busi- 
ness, I cannot subscribe to the pucr 
Tile idea of the hon. baronet, that 
this letter might have been com- 
posed for amusement. The hon. 
baronet, and others of us, may 
\Vrite letteis, or compose speeches 
intended to be spoken, and which 
we have no opportunity of speak- 
ing j but in aflaiis of state, when 
I find in an office ot state a copy 
of a letter sent, I cannot reconcile 
to my mind the absurdity of de- 
nying all credit to it because there 
is a bare possibility that it might 
not have been sent. This soit of 
objection may be very proper in 
a court of law^ but I tiust that 
those who have to guard the safety 
of this country from foreign treach- 
ery, will not wait for this sort ot 
evidence befoie they act against 
impending danger. The objection 
made by the hon. baronet to the 
next number was, I think, of a 
natuie equally unreasonable. It is 
a translation of a copy of a letter 
from Tippoo Sultaun to Omdut ul 
Omrah, the nabob of the Carnatic j 
and as this letter istiated Nov. 29, 
1792, when Omdut ul Omrah was 
not nabob of the Carnatic ; tjiis 
circumstance made the letter look 
tp the hon. baronet like a forgery. 
The title given to Tippoo Sultaun 
must be regarded as iHe ^ct of the 
translator, who would not waste 
his time in translating all the non- 
sense of these titles 5 but knowing 
that Omdut ul Omrah was nabob 
of the CaruHtic at the time he ivas 


translating the letter, he gave him 
the title which he then possessed : 
such is the obvious solution of this 
great mystery. The next letter 
which I shall notice is No. 1 1 : it 
is from the vakeels of Tippoo to 
their master, where Omdut ul 
Omrah says : '' You will give my 
respectful compliments by way of 
remembrance to his majesty, and 
inform him that he may consider 
me from my heart attached to him 5 
and^ that, please God, at a proper 
occasion, my fidelity towards him 
shall be made manifest to him.’* 
Sir, I am disposed in the exami- 
nation of this correspondence to 
make the largest allowance for the 
exaggerated professions of friend- 
ship which the natives, and parti- 
cularly the princes, of India, are in 
the habit of making to each other j 
but when those piofessions are ac* 
companied by actions, we can no 
longer doubt the sincerity of the 
intention. I remember what anx- 
iety the British government suf- 
fered from the treacherous con- 
duct of Omdut ul Omrah, in prot" 
mising money which he afterwards 
withheld, and from the hostile 
obstructions of his officers to our 
supplies in the war against Tippoo 
^799 f and Ido firmly believe 
that he did then fulfil the profes- 
sions which he had made in J792 
to the sultaun, to the utmost limit 
of his power, consistent with the 
prudent concealment of his pur- 
pose from Lord Wellesley’s dis- 
cernment. The hon. baronet 
treated with a considerable degiee 
of ridicule, a translation of a 
note written-^ith a pencil upon a 
half-sheet of post paper, with an 
envelope of English paper, by his 
highness Omdut ul Omrah, appa- 
rently addressed to Cxholaum AH 
Khan.** This letter, though signed 
Gholaum Hussein, was imputed to 
Omdut ul Omrah, and without 

any 
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kSy evidenc6 was assigned to Gho- 
)aum Ali Khan. 

The^e objections Of the honourable 
baronet are easily removed : Oiiidut 
ul Omrah dfterf signed the name of 
txholautn Hussfein to lih letters^ 
and frequently made use of English 
paper and a pencil I have myself 
feceivcd a letter of tins description 
from himj and Mr. EdmonstoOe, 
the translator, than whom, per- 
haps, there never was a gentl^nrian 
In Inclia more skilful in Persian 
wi iting, knew Omdut ul Omrah’s 
hand- writing perfectly well, . In 
regard to the letter being appa- 
rently addiessOd to Gholaurn Ah 
Khan, it is almost impossible to 
assign it to any Other person. 
From the contents of (he letter, it 
was certainly addressed to a s}eed 
in the confidence of Omdut ul 
Omrah, about the person of Tip- 
poo, and connected with Ali Rheza 
Khan : such was Gholaurn Ah’s 
iSitnation j he wafs asyeed, and had 
been, jointly with Ah Rheza, the 
Ohannel ofcominunicatron between 
Omdut ul Omrah and Tippoo, and 
was still at Seungapatam. The 
last letter which 1 shall notice is^ 
One written by Omdut ul Omrah 
to Gholaurn Ali Khan, in the yeai 
I797> wherr he was nabob of the 
Carnatic. To this letter and the 
contents of it the honourable baro- 
net objected^ as being of the most 
trivial nature j and in regard to 
thecomiliunications alluded to in it 
as having been made by two of 
Tippoo’s agents, Mahomed Ghyass, 
and Mahomed GhosC Khaiv it 
Was not possible to considei that 
they couid be charged with any 
CQpimunicatimis hostile to the Bri- 
tish government, being men of 
low rank and character.” I am 
perfecUy aware that these men 
were very different in their quali- 
ties and dignity fiom Gholaurn Ah 
Khan and Rheza AH Khan ; but I 
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Contend that they had enough of 
both for any purpose of treacheiy 
Or violence against us. This is the 
sort of person genci ally employed 
in India upon such occasions , ^nd 
as a proof that such is the custom, I 
will here read to the Hous^e a pas- 
sage from Orrne’s history; vefy 
applicable to this question. Orme 
says : “ The secrets of the princes 
of Hindustan are very difficult to 
be discoveied : in affairs ol conse- 
quence nothing except in the most 
equivocal terms is ever given by 
them in willing; and whenever 
the matter is of great impoitai'ice 
or iniquity, it is trusted to a mes- 
senger, a man of low rank and great 
cunning, who bears a letter of 
recommendation testifying that ho 
is to be trusted in all he says ,* so 
indefinite a commission leserves to 
the lord who gives it the resource 
of disavowing the transaction of his 
agent, and this he never fails to do 
whenever the iniquity is disco- 
vered.” Deriving my knowledge 
of India from this pure authority, 
and from a local residence of eleven 
years, I deem if my duty to state 
to the House, that I regard this 
correspondency as the evidence of 
a treacherous Spirit of hostility on 
the part of Wallah Jah and Omdut 
ul Omrah; and far fiom being 
surprised that the proof is not of 
that nature to satisfy the inteiested 
feelings of the partisans of those 
nabobs, or the doubting minds of 
some few of the gentlemen oppo- 
site, I am rather suprised that so 
much has been discovered in writ- 
ing! ^or I must lepeat upon my 
own knowledge, what I hav« 
already stated upon the authority 
of Ornte, that in matters of great 
iniquity seldom is any thing com- 
mitted by the natives of India to 
writigg ; they thorpugbly under, 
stand the arts of verbal prevarica. 
lion : in the ei^amination of a 
1 2 witnes , 
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>vitnesSj so little does he regard the 
ti*uth, that he will vary his testi- 
mony according to his feelings and 
interests, and according to the 
impression which he thinks his 
first assertion may have made upon 
you. The exposure of his verbal 
contradictions he scarcely regards, 
and never considers his case hopeless 
until a document appears against 
him. In this case I am satisfied 
from the evidence in writing, con- 
nected with what I krtow of the 
conduct of Omdut ul Omrah 
during the war against Tippoo, 
that he had cherished the counsels 
and intentiops of that prince, 
defamed the character of our alli- 
ance, and had violated the letter 
and spirit of the treaty of 1792, 
for purposes hostile to our infe- 
lests and security. It has been 
contended that, although the hos- 
tile conduct of Wallah Jah and 
Omdiu ul Omrah had forfeited 
their right to the Company’s pro- 
tection, yet Ali Hussein, the inno- 
cent heir of the latter, not having 
partaken in his guilt, ought not to 
have suffered for it. Sir, I am 
sure no person could feel more 
sincerely ihan lord Clive for the 
necessity which ca’led upon him 
to act against Ali Hussein j and the 
tvhole of the proceedings upon 
your table shew how anxiously and 
hun)anely that noble lord endea- 
voured to preserve to Ali Hussein a 
situation of affluence and dignity. 
But lord Clive was not at liberty to 
intrust the rights and security of 
the Company in the Carnatic to 
those very ministers who bad been 
the counsellors of Omdut ul 
Omrah, and were the guardians of 
Ali Hussein j and therefore he 
Exercised that which is the right 
and duty of nations, to call upon 
the son to repair the miscliief of 
the father.— Having thus shortly 


stated to the house ‘my opinions 
upon the evidence, founded upon a 
tolerable knowledge of Persian 
correspondence, I have no hesita- 
tion in giving it as the unbiassed 
feeling of my mind, that lord 
Wellesley and lord Clive would 
have deserved the reproaches of 
this country, if, knowing as they 
did how grossly the treaty had been 
violated in granting 'tuncaws, and 
in maintaining a seciet hostile cor- 
respondence, they had been re- 
strained by any fear of the personal 
enmity which it might excite from 
insisting upon an arrangement like 
that concluded with Azeem ul 
Dowlab. For nearly fiity years 
the Company had been wasting 
their other revenues, and accumu- 
lating an immense debt in support 
of the expences of their connection 
with Mahomed Ali , from the 
year 176O until 1780, the com- 
pany were satisfied to protect the 
whole of the Carnatic for a pay- 
ment little exceeding four lacs, 
leaving his highness to riot in 
corruption and personal osten- 
tation upon a revenue of 26 lacs 
annually ; and when at length this 
connection is broken, after the 
waste of the Bengal revenues, after 
the waste of torrents of Bri- 
tish blood, there is a debt of ten 
millions upon the country, com- 
posed in some instances of bribes, 
paid in the shape of bonds, for 
obstructing the Company’s govern- 
ment, and equal in its amount to 
all the nabob ever paid to the 
Company for their protection. 

Having already described, from 
the works of Burke, the nature of 
the nabob’s government down to the 
year 1782, and subsequently from 
fheopinions of lord Macartney, sir A. 
Campbell, lord Cornwallis, and loid 
Hobart, I may assert, without any ap- 
pearance of sprogance, upon my o^n 
/ personal 
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j>ersonal observation, that all I ever 
law of his highness's government^ 
either at Madras^ where I resided 
six years, or in the interior of the 
provincess where I continued five 
years, has fully confirmed to me 
the literal truth of every thing 
stated by those illustrious persons. 
With such impressions of the 
calamity resulting from this ma- 
nagement, I could not but rejoice 
in the measure which extinguished 
the source of so many evils ; and 
as there seems to be a doubt enter- 
tained of the benefits v hich have 
been derived to the people from the 
exchange of government, 1 shall 
explain to the House, in a few 
words, in what great particulars 
this ditfeience between the govern- 
ment of the company, and that 
of the nabob of the Carnatic, con- 
sits. And first I would say a few 
words upon the pecuniary con- 
sequences of this arrangement, 
which have been so much mis- 
stated by the honourable member 
(Mr. G. Johnstone) who spoke 
from the floor. Th^t honourable 
member has declared that the com- 
pany have received, since their 
possession of the Carnatic, less, as 
a net revenue, than they before 
derived as subsidy from the nabob. 
In the opening of his speech that 
honourable member avowed that 
he took shame to himself for not 
having studied the voluminous pa- 
pers before the hohse, so as to 
speak in the manner he desired 
upon this great question 5 and 
certainly, Sir, the part of his 
speech in regard to the revenues 
of the Carnatic, is a very perfect 
illustration of the justness of this 
his confession. Had that honour- 
able member read the statements 
which (at my instance)! have been 
hid upon the table of this house. 


he would have seen that the net 
average revenues derived from the 
Carnatic since the treaty made with 
Azeem ul DowJah by Lord Clive, 
have been nearly eighteen lacs of 
star pagodas yearly, which is ex- 
actly double the amount received 
in subsidy annually from Wallah 
Jab or Omdut ul Omrah. Such 
are the happy consequences of this 
arrangement upon the company's 
finances. The house will, I trust, 
pardon me if I detain them for a 
short time longer in explaining the 
effects of the change of govern- 
ment upon the people of the Carna- 
tic. Here Mr Lushington expa- 
t.ated on the bad system of the 
nabob’s government and the bene- 
ficial inflftence of the company's 
institutions, andconcluded — Upon 
the whole then, Sir, I rejoice in 
the treaty made with Azeem ui 
Dowlah ; 1 see that it is justified 
by the law of nations, that it is 
in the highest degree beneficial 
to the company, and above 
all, that it dispenses happiness 
to millions •, I shall therefore 
cordially vote against the honour- 
able baronet's motions, and in fa- 
vour of the previous question and 
amendment, as proposed by the 
right honourable gentleman who 
spoke second in the former de- 
bate. 

The House then became clamo- 
rous for the • question, when a 
div ision took place : 

For the previous question - 128 
For the Resolution - - - - 17 

Majority — ill 

Before the gallery was opened,' 
the house again divided on the 4th 
Resolution, 

For the previous question - 124 
For the Resolution 15 

iWority - - - — 109 

Sir Thomas xurtoh, on bis re- 
turn 
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turn ioto the house after this dlvi- 
sioii, observed, that the numbers ofi 
his suie weie so few, that he shouid 
not now proceed to move liij» other 
Xwo Resolutions, but \vt)uld con- 
sent to postpone them, if the right 
^on. gentleman (Mr. Wallace) 
'would consent to postpone h^s 
Jlesointion of approbation. 

Mr. WiiLLACE said, th^t after the 
complete defeat which the cause of 
the hon. baronet had sustained, he 
might well foibear moving any 
Resolution of Approbation; foi 
what approbation couhl be stronger 
than that teslitied by the majorities 
with which the hon. haioneis 
Resolutions had been i ejected ? He 
saw no reason, however, tor enter- 
ing into any discussion on a future 
day ; but w'ouid now read the 
Resolution w'itb which he intended 
to close the business. It was as 
follows : ** That it is the opinion of 
this House, that the Marquis 
Wellesley and Lord Cljve, in their 
conduct relative to the Carqatic, 
were influenced solely by an anxious 
zeal and solicitude to promote the 
permanent security, welfare, and 
prosperity of the British possessions 
in India.” 

Sir T* Turton determined not to 
proceed any further, bqt moved that 
the other orders of the day be now 
read, intiniaiing, that on Friday, 
June the 17th, he should move 
|ns other two Resolntioiw The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Sir John Apstruther were pefectly 
indifferent when the bon. baronet 
should move What had 

passed in the oebate of this night, 
and in the former debate, had com- 
pletely ihewn how unanswerable? 
were the arguments wiiich had been 
urged on their side ; and they w ere 
confident that when the public saw 
th^ state of the divisions, so 
mapy boast and so many procras- 
tinations^ they would not Tail to 


form a jnst opinion of the nalur.e pf 
the whole p.uceeding. 

Friday, June 17, 

"pOKDUCt' OF MAROUIS W^J.LE§- 
EEY. 

Sip TftoMAS Turt^'^Ni in rising 
pursuant 10 Jn*' notice, felt it neces- 
saiy to premise tliat, whntevep 
nnght be his individual impression. 
It wai not bis intention. Hi conse^ 
quence of his deference to the deci- 
sion of the House, to subphit any 
♦Resolution directly tending to 
criminate the character of the noble 
person, whose measures gave rise 
to the Resolutions he had to pio^ 
pose. But he considered it neces- 
sary, in vindication of the justice of 
this country, that that house should 
come to some Resolution respecting 
the nature and circumstances of the 
transactions in the Carnatic, and 
also declaratory of its intention to 
discountenance such proceedings 
hereafter. The hop. baponet, there-: 
fore, peservipg himself for that 
opportunity which would be afford- 
ed him by the indulgence of the 
house in reply, should then content 
himself wdth moving his two 
remaining Resolutions, as follow : 
Th U it appears to this House, 
that the peison of the prince Ali 
Hussein, the rightful nabob of 
4 root, was comu^itted to thq 
custody of the said Azeem ul 
povvlah, who had, through the 
undue exercise of the power of 
the Company, usurped his domi- 
nions , and that the S2|id prince, 
Ali Hussesp, notwithstanding the 
frequent remonstrances and re- 
presentations made to the Bri- 
tish government, by himself and 
others, of the humiliating and 
degrading state to which ho 
and his family were reduced by 
^ such confinement; notwitfisiand- 
inghis representations of the im* 
minent danger to hfs life, which 
he anticipated from being placed 
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in the power of his enemy and the 
usurper of his throne 3 was 
suffered to conciiKie in such cOs* 
tody, until the ,6th of April, 
1 802 , when he died. 

That policy, as well as justice, 
loudly demands the vindication 
of the character of Great Britain 
in India, from the reproach of 
the above transactions 3 and that 
the interests, if not the preserva- 
tion, of our empire there, call 
for some public act, which will 
convince the native princes, 
that a religious adherence to its 
engagements, will, in future, 
characterise the British govern- 
ment. Consistently with these 
sentiments, and at a time when 
our implacable enemy attempts to 
justify his atrocities and despotism 
in Europe by the example of our 
conduct in India, it is peculiarly 
incuni|bent on the House, in the 
name of the people of England, 
to declare openly to the world, 
that the British paliament never 
did or will countenance any act 
of oppression and injustice m its 
Indian governmenti. And, as 
evidence of its sincerity, this 
House resolves forthwith to ap- 
point a committee, to inquire 
into the before-mentioned act of 
the assumption of the Carnatic, 
the alleged motives thereof, and 
the particulars of the treatment 
of the family of our late ally, 
the nabob Mahomed Ali, and of 
the prince Ali Hussein, the law- 
ful successor to the musnud of 
the Carnatic 3 and that it be an 
instruction to the said committee 
to inquire into, and to report, 
whether any, and what reparation 
can, or ought to be made to the 
said family, for the injuries they 
have sustained by tb^ usurpation 
of the said Azeem ul Dowlah 3 
and that they may farther report 
tl)eir opinion by what means the 


British character can be most 
efiectually rescued from the 
obloquy and odium incurred 
from the above conduct of its 
servants, and how ^he British 
interests in India: may be best 
secured from injury thereby.’* 
The first Besslution being read, 
the gallery was cleared, and a 
division took place 

Ayes ------ 

Noes ^ 34 

Majority - —23 
On re-entering the gallery, we 
found ^ 

Sir Samuel Romilly on his 
le^s, stating, that although convinc- 
ed of the culpability of Marquis 
Wellesley, he did not impute to him 
corrupt motives or personal feelings. 
He had acted in a manner which 
he conceived to b»*for the advantage 
of the East India Company and 
the country : much was he mistak- 
en in so conceiving ! But the ques- 
tion was not upon the motives by 
which the noble marquis was actu- 
ated, but whether what he did was 
not prompted by a false ambitioa 
for the aggrandizement of bis 
country, and whether that ambition 
was not gratified by the violation of 
every principle of justice. What 
effect would such conduct have on 
the British character ? It was said 
the good of the country was promo- 
ted. It was for the House to de- 
cide on this 3 the materials were 
before them 3 every paper was pro- 
duced 3 they were masters of the 
subject 3 and it was for them to de- 
termine whether they should, or 
should not, make l^ese actions 
their own, and sanction a policy, as 
it appeared to him, so remote from 
wisdom or justice. This was a 
serious and important question; 
and, for the honour of the British 
charactet he was grieved to witness 
such division as had just taken 
place. Of late years, many wick- 
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ed and designing men had, by 
their writings and actions, endea- 
voured to bring the parliament of 
the country into contempt 5 they 
had maliciously attempted to bring 
disgrace on 'the legislature -of the 
empire j but he would seriously 
ask, whether all such persons could 
do, or any species of malice or 
abuse, had one-thousandth part of 
the effect of such a circumstance as 
this going out on a question which 
involved the national character, in 
the nearest degree, for policy, jus- 
tice, and humanity, with only four 
or five members more than were 
absolutely requisite to decide on 
the most unimportant business. 
This was not a sound for the mo- 
ment 5 it was not a transaction 
to be speedily forgotten. The 
papers now before them would 
be read and considered by future 
ages. It was not the character of 
the governor- general of India alone, 
it was the character of the British 
nation 'which would be recorded 
and commented on by the historian. 
From ills pen it would appear to 
future times, that, after a lapse of 
years, the affairs of the Carnatic 
were brought before the British 
parliament j that every paper and 
species of information was in their 
view ; that the subject had been 
frequently and amply discussed j 
and that even such was the notorie- 
ty of the circumstances, that not a 
single member could be excused 
for not being perfectly conversant 
with them. It would then be seen, 
that they had not the manliness to 
adopt and applaud those measures, 
but that they endeavoured to get 
rid of a decihion upon them by 
miserable previous questions, and 
other unworthy expedients. It 
Wuld be seen, that the very confi- 
dentia! ministers of the crown had 
never delivered their opinions on 


these vast objects of policy and 
justice; and those who read the 
story would wonder what subject 
could possibly be of sufficient im- 
portance for them to speak upon. 
They would be in amaze, and 
utterly at a loss to divine how they 
came repeatedly to vote, with will- 
ing majorities, on so grand a ques- 
tion, without evef having the con- 
descension to express their senti- 
ments, or offer their reasons for so 
determining. When he entered 
the house, he had no design of 
being the first to bring on this 
discussion, and was astonished to 
see that such a tasH fell on him by 
the mode in which the question (on 
Sir T. Turton’s last Resolution) was 
oil the point of being disposed of. 
Thus situated, he might, perhaps, 
be guilty of some repetitions. He 
would not, however, repeat the 
subsisting treaties between the 
nabob of the Carnatic and the East 
India company, or debate the ques- 
tion whether he was a sovereign 
prince, or a vassal of the company. 
In one respect, at least, he was 
independent : be was put in the 
situation of a sovereign prince by 
the treaty negotiated with him by 
the company. Even after the 
pretended records of his treachery 
were discovered, he was not used 
as a rebel who had thrown .off his 
allegiance, but, as an independent 
prince, required to enter into a new 
treaty. The learned gentleman 
then went into a detail of the papers 
found at Seringapatam, and read 
extracts from the letter from Mar- 
quis Wellesley to Lord Clive, on 
the tccasioir of appointing an in- 
quiry thereupon, to shew that a 
resolution was formed, whatever 
might be/tbe result of that inquiry, 
to seize the civil and military go- 
vernment of the Carnatic. These 
letters were not considered as suffi* 

dent 
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cient evidence against the nabob, or 
it \vould have b^ii unnecessary to 
examine witnesses on the occasion ; 
neither did the evidence of AM 
Bheza prove that the nabob was 
hostile to the British j on the con- 
trary, it shewed that the most de- 
cided enmity subsisted between 
him and Tippoo. It was, there- 
fore, monstrous to say that there 
was any thing in these proofs, as 
they were called, to affect the 
nabob.— He then commented at 
length on the instructions given to 
the commissioners appointed to 
examine the witnesses, and asserted, 
from the parts he read, that they 
were intended to intimidate them to 
give such evidence as would be 
agreeable to the Company, upon 
whom they were intirely dependent, 
Such witnesses would not have been 
received in this country, and he 
was glad to see his learned friend 
(the silicitor-general) taking notes 
of what he said, as, being accustom- 
ed to the justice of Britain, he 
would doubtless be prepared to 
shew that equal justice had been 
distributed in India. This exami- 
nation must have been either judi- 
cial, in which case the accused 
person ought to have been heaid in 
his defence, or it must have been 
for the purpose of publishing to the 
world a justification of the future 
measures adopted in consequence of 
it. If the latter, it was more than 
ever incumbent on the commis- 
sioners to be careful that no 
grounds of doubt should be left. 
But what was the case ? The 
examinations, though taken in the 
Persic language, were put down in 
English, and the reason assigned 
fpr this was, that from the first 
question put to AH Rheza, the 
examination, it was found, would 
not take the turn expected. 

Thus, when every thing turned 


on the construction of an ambi- 
guous sentence, and whether cer- 
tain words were meant as compli- 
ments, or had some concealed 
ipeaning, instead of writing down 
these words, the commissioners 
exercised their discretion, and 
translated them into another lan- 
guage. Both the witnesses exa- 
mined fully exculpated the nabob. 
The evidence of AU Rheza went 
to prove nothing, and that of 
Gholaum AH Khan was reported 
by the commissioners to be full 
of contradictions. But what was 
the construction put on these 
examinations by Lord Wellesley ? 
He would not give up his favourite 
hypothesis against the nabob of the 
Carnatic, but he said, because 
these witnesses will give no mate- 
rial evidence, they must have a 
knowledge of some atrocious fact, 
which not even our assurances of 
personal forgiveness, and even 
reward, will induce them to dis- 
close.” He would venture to say, 
that such a construction as this 
was unrivalled in the annals of 
injustice. The collection of the 
judicial atrocities of the darkest 
times, compiled by Voltaire, did 
not contain such a fact. Although 
it was known to the witnesses that 
the more atrocious their discove- 
ries were, the more agreeable it 
would be to those on whom they 
depended, yet, with all the pro- 
mises and threats held out in the 
instructions before their eyes, they 
did not confirm a sfngle suspicion 
entertained of the connection be- 
tween Omdut ul Omiah and Tip- 
poo Sultaun. There were other 
witnesses examined, but because 
their testimony did not establish 
any fact consonant to the wishes 
of the governor-general, no notice 
was taken of the facts they com* 
municated.' The learned gentle*^ 
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man now turned his attention to 
the cypher, and commented on 
the very great improbability of any 
such mode of correspondence 
being adopted in a communication 
on indifferent subjects, if even it 
had been intended as. the vehicle 
for secret matters. It was mon- 
strous and ridiculous to say, that 
there was any thing raysterioas in 
this, where all the mystery con- 
sisted in calling Tippoo “ the pil- 
lir of the faithful,” the English, 
the new-comers,” and Wallah 
Jab, the well-wisher of man- 
kind.” By the same rule Gibbon’s 
History might be called a cypher, 
when the attributes of peisons 
were assigned to lliem as names, 
as Virgil’s being called the 
poet,” knd Claudios,*^ the empe- 
ror.” If such serious and melan- 
choly consequences had not fol- 
lowed from such proceedings, they 
would have been more worthy 
of ridicule than serious discussion, 
and might, instead of having re- 
sembled a tragedy of Racine, have 
had the appearance of a foolish 
tale. When the inquiry was first 
instituted, the object was said to 
be, to guard against the power 
and treachery of Oradutul Omrah j 
but from bis death happening in 
the interim, the Same design was 
executed against a child who could 
have no power, nor be supposed 
disaffected towards the Biitish. 
Before these measures could be 
justified, it pught to be proved, 
that the son was a party with the 
father (if he was guilty), instead 
of having recourse to that mon- 
strous proposition whicji was laid 
down to the unfortunate Ali 
Hussein, namely, that Omdut ul 
Omrah having acted in such a 
manner as to becoqie a public 
enemy, he, his child, by inheri- 
tance, entered into the condition 


of his father. But this curious 
and unfounded principle of the nati- 
onal law did not enter into the con- 
ception of the parties, till occaaion 
called on them for some such apo- 
logy, If Ali Hussein would have 
consented to become the proper 
instrument” of thegovernori-gene- 
lal, it would , never have been heard 
of, nor would those delicate hints 
of his not being the son of Omdut 
ui Omrah have been circulated. 

Azeem ul Dowlah, now said to 
be the legal heir, would have been 
left to the [X)verty and obscurity 
from which he was elevated to the 
mubimd. Twenty-four hours were 
given for the unfortunate prince to 
deteimine on the acceptance of the 
terms ofiered him by the Company. 
This was called a treaty, but it 
was not so 3 it might be a cession, 
or a surrender, but could not bo 
called a treaty, where one of the 
contracting parties gav 9 up inde- 
pendence, and indeed every thing 
he possessed. The prince, young 
as he was, determined not to dis- 
grace' the memory of his Jather ; 
he rejected the proposal : and if 
there was a heart in the house, not 
entirely devoid of humanity, they 
must feel in the most acute manner, 
when he read the narrative giving 
an account of his noble behaviour. 
Here the learned gentleman rea4 
the description of the conduct of 
prince Ali Hussein, as transmitted 
by I.ord Clive. It had been often 
observed, that there was a short 
interval between the deposition 
from the throne, and the grave 3 it 
was verified m this case. He did 
not mean to say that violence was 
used, only that so it happened. 
The defenders of the measure said 
it was good for humanity, and for 
the inhabitants of the Carnatic, to 
have an European substituted for 
^ native governmeQt. this were 

true. 
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(rge, ijt ought to have hp&n done 
openly .and by force, and not by 
having recourse to fjaseaits, false 
pretences, and ^ piockery of jus- 
tice. He looped some of the mi- 
nisters would now break sijencp, 
and give a satisfactory statement of 
an affair which seemed so horrible 
to those who agieed with him. He 
could wish the statesmen among 
them to defend its policy, and his 
Jeained fiiend (the solicitor-gene- 
ral) to shew that it was not a per- 
version of justice. How could 
fhey reconcile it to theii conscien- 
ces^ to give silent votes on what so 
deeply concerned the character of 
that empire of which they were 
chosen the directois? For this 
was not a vote upon the conduct of 
Marquis Wellesicy, bvit upon the 
honour of the British nation, Jt 
was to declare, whether the acts of 
government m India were consist- 
ent with Biitish justice, and to give 
an example to all future governors 
in India. It was either to tell 
them that we were determined to 
be just, or that the house would 
sanction and appiove of seizing 
the dominions of our allies, and 
of violating every principle ol' jus- 
tice and humanity. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, 
that from the manner in which this 
question was discussed, it might be 
supposed that it was only in its 
commencement ; but he would 
ask gentlemen whether they could 
so soon forget that tlie House had 
already come to a grave decision 
upon it ? The House had resolved, 
by a great majority, that there was 
no ground whatever tor the most 
material part of the charges rela- 
tive to the Cainatic Question, and 
negatived the motions containing 
such charges. The House vvgs 
then in the singular situation of 
^eing called on to give ledress in a 


transaction, of which it had al- 
ready, by its vote, expressed its 
approbation. question had 

ever niet with a more marked de- 
cision on the part of parliament 
than the present, if be was to take 
the sense of parliament froni num- 
bers. The learned gentleman who 
spoke last, observed, that ministers 
had taken no part in this discussion. 
That was not precisely the fact ; 
but if they took so small a part 
it did not arise from any want of 
conviction as to the opinion they 
entertained on the subject. For his 
own part, he entertained great 
doubts whether the speech of the 
learned gentleman would produce 
any good. Did he think any pub- 
lic utility could arise from the 
House of Commons reversing the 
decision it had come to ? and if 
he did, ought he not to blush at 
the »dea of his friends not having 
bi ought the question forw^ard be- 
fore this time ? Did he think that 
the House could so far forget its 
charactei as_to reverse a decision 
it had so lardy made ) If this was 
the opinion ol the honourable baro- 
net, he ought to more than blush 
that no effort had be^u made, be- 
toie this time, to call the attention* 
of paihament to a tiansaction 
which had occuried so many years 
ago. If his object was to blacken 
the character ot the British Parlia- 
ment throughout Europe, and to 
shake the faith of the country by 
this posthumous effoit of his facul- 
ties, never were faculties less use- 
fully directed. He could not fee 
any reason of practical utility that 
could have induced him to pursue 
this course, unless it was to esta- 
blish a rnaxim, which had already 
been held forth in that house, that 
every man who went out to InduT 
dibcarded all ideas of public yirti# 
firom his mind. He could no;; 

supposi 
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suppose a greater injostice, than 
to hold forth a notion that indivi- 
duals of high situations would so 
far forget every thing due to them- 
selves aud their country, as to aban- 
don the principles by which they 
had acted all their lives before. 
The House was now examining 
a transaction which took place in 
1801. Five years ago a charge 
was made against the individuals 
concerned in that transaction. 
Their character was not to be 
trifled with ; their innocence was to 
be presumed until the contrary 
was proved. Would the right 
honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sheridan) have suffered this 
subject to be at rest for four years, 
if he thought he could have made 
out a case } That right honourable 
gentleman had said on a former day 
that he did not wish to interrupt the 
harmony which prevailed in the go- 
vernment which he Supported, 
Did be mean, then, to impute to 
that government such gross negli- 
gence, and such an abandonment 
of all the principles of justice, as 
to suppose they would have passed 
over without notice, this transaction 
were itxso neferious a one as it 
was described to be? Would the 
right honourable gentleman have 
sacrificed such a question as this 
to the convenience of a parly ? 
Was it likely that he, who had 
taken so distinguished a part in 
almost all other questions where 
there were imputations of gross 
injustice against individuals, would 
have committed such an abandon- 
ment of his public duty, as not 
Vo come forward and vindicate the 
n.uional character ? He yras not 
disposed to rest ibis question on any 
thing like personal authority, but 
be was justified m supposing, that, 
bud it been such as wass lately 


described, it would have been 
brought forward by others long 
before this time. He had, how- 
ever, much better evidence : name- 
ly, that which was contained in 
the papers themselves. To go into 
a detail of these papers would ex- 
tend the discussion far beyond the 
limits of a single debate. He 
would merely state his view of the 
outline of the business, without 
pressing on the patience of the 
House. The question could only 
he argued on the ground of a trea- 
ty. He did not mean to contend 
that the sovereigns in India were 
not possessed ot rights which the 
British government could not shako 
without committing acts of injus- 
tice. But the question now to be 
considered was a mere question 
of treaty ; and he was prepared to 
argue, that in the treaty made 
with the Arcot government, there 
were stipulations which prohibited 
the nabob of Arcot from hold- 
ding any correspondence what- 
ever with any native power, unless 
the consent of the British govern- 
ment was previously obtained. 
He suspected that the learned 
gentleman was not able to make 
a connected defence for the princes 
of the Carnatic, in consequence 
of his having taken up the question 
in this manner, and of his having 
at the end of his speech, entered 
into a dramatic declamation on 
the interval between the imprison- 
ment and the death of princes. 
This allusion cohld not have applied 
to the question j and therefore, in 
making it, the learned gentleman 
could only have been wasting 
his strength. He contended, 
that it was not the duty of Mar- 
quis Wellesl^ to rest the safety 
of the British dominions in 
India qn slny rule of proceed- 
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ing which might be laid down 
in parliament, but on the general 
pirinciples of policy and jurispru- 
dence. The learned baronet bad 
argued, that the grounds on which 
the removal of the family of Arcot 
had taken place, were contrary 
to the rules of evidence 5 but he 
did not consider, that it was not 
a ijuestion between one subject and 
another, or between a sovereign 
and a subject, but that we were 
trying a question with a sovereign 
prince, with a co-estate. Lord 
Wellesley, therefore, could only 
act on the principles of the laws 
of nations ^ on those principles, 
according to which a declaration of 
war would be j unified. When 
the public safety requiied any 
particular mode of proceeding, 
it was not not necessary to have 
such evidence as would be required 
in a couit of justice. When du- 
ring a period of profound peace, 
SeSistiani had been sent by Buo- 
n^aparte to Egypt, to shake the 
foundation of all our political and 
commercial relations in that part 
of the world, did the house of 
commons, at the time the question 
of war came to be discussed, re- 
quire any more evidence of that 
fact than public rumour? They 
merely went on the question of 
fair presumption, in judging as to 
what were the views of the enemy. 
When a treasonable correspon- 
dence was carried on between cer- 
tain persons in Ireland, and other 
persons at Paris, it did not require 
the strict rules of evidence to de- 
tect It. Now, what were the cir- 
cumstances that came out in evi- 
dence at Madras? Would the 
learned gentleman say, that no 
documents but those on the table 
had been found at Seringapatam ? 
The princes of the Carnatic did 
acknowledge that they carried on 


a correspondetite with the govern- 
ment of Mysore , and he wished 
gentlemen to see what was the na- 
ture of this correspondence, and 
how far it was a breach of the 
treaty that existed between the Bri- 
tish government and the nabob. 
The first period at which, the cor- 
respondence took place, was in the 
year 1793. Whatever the nature 
of the correspondence might be, 
it must, however, be allowed, 
that the same having been carried 
on at il^e time of the treaty made 
by Lord Cornwallis, it was 
amply sufficient to justify the 
jealousy of our government 5 and 
Marquis Wellesley would have 
acted a strange conhding part, 
highly detrimental to -our inter- 
ests, if, after the discovery of 
such correspondence, he had 
left the government of the Car- 
natic where he found it. 

Here the noble lord referred to 
the several letters written by the 
nabob to the prince of Mysore 5 
and said he should prove that the 
nabob of the Carnatic knew these 
letters were in direct violation of the 
treaty. They \Vcre not letreis i»f 
mere compliment, but the) \vt*ie 
communications of politual im- 
portance, which he knew he could 
not openly convey without break- 
ing the treaty. But they were 
made privately ; and if the nabob 
only wanted to convey expressions 
of mere civility, as were stated, 
that might be; easily done upon 
giving a proper intimation to the 
government. It was said, that the 
correspondence watf for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a marriage 
between the two families. If 
that was the case, what occasion 
was there for making use of a pri- 
vate cypher,' which bad no refer- 
ence whatever to marriage? It 
was a cypher by which hatied had 
generally 
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generally be^D expressed by the na- 
tive pawers torthe British govern- 
ment, and that wa^a curious sign 
to make use of m ne^tiating a 
treaty of marriage. Although, 
when he first read these papeis, if 
was impossible for him to think 
that they were an innix:ent coues- 
pondence, yet, fioni his intimate 
habits of intercourse with Lord 
Cornwallis, he inquired particu- 
larly of that noble person what was 
hispiiyate opinion as to this sup- 
posed treaty of mairiage, and what 
his knowledge was of that trans- 
action. ^Fle , expressly stated he 
had never heaid of any such treaty 
of marriage, although he was said 
to have been privy to the tieaty. 
It had beCii asked what good or 
what object could Mahomed Alt 
have attained, by conspiring with 
tile Mysore govci nrnent against the 
interests of Great Britain j paiti- 
cularly so, when he was a man of 
good understanding, and must have 
known how fruitless his attempts 
might be ^ It was no diilicult 
thing to suppose, mat the family of 
Aicot could have taken such a 
view of their light to empire in 
that country, as might make th«m 
indulge a feeling that the effectiv# 
dominion of that country ought to 
belong to them, and not to the 
India Company. They might, 
partly from a feeling of ambition 
or mortified pride, and religious 
prejudices, imagine that they might 
haveamOiC extended sovereignty 
over the country, and shake the 
power of the Biitish government. 
These views might induce them to 
'correspond wnh the le go- 
vernment. Mahomed Ail, in a 
letter to Hjder, spoke of armsj 
bere there was uuthing about a 
marriage, the letter talked of their 
long enjoying the prospect of the 
•ca from au cmpicnce. What 


could that mean but a secret w?sbf 
that the English gentlemen (to usef 
tiicir own expression) should bef 
expelled from the countrjs so that 
they might have an uninteirupted 
possession of the whole ^ But this 
Was not the only pohiical coires- 
pondence that took place between 
the Arcot family, and the family 
that was hostile to the English in- 
terests in India. A rooted jealousy 
and hostility of the British power 
could plainly be collected from the 
whole correspondence It was a 
wise jealousy of Lord Wellesley to 
take alarm at this correspondence. 
He was persuaded theie was most 
evident proof of hostility ; yet it 
did not rest on Lord Wellesley’s 
judgment alone, but was the fa- 
vourite opinion of eve.ry governor 
in that country, that the family of 
Arcot, as well as tl e Mysore, were 
plotting the overthrow of the Bii* 
tish power. 

The very arrangement now so 
much reprobated as injurious to 
the British character, was the 
same which lord Cornwallis had 
recommended before that time as 
necessdiy to be acted upon, and as 
beneficial to ^ both the parties. If 
it should be contended, that -the 
punishment went beyond the mea- 
sure of lair security, theie might 
be an argument as to the quest ion 
of the punishment. 

The next question was, whether 
it could be considered as harsh to 
extend the severity exercised to- 
wards the father to the son of the 
nabobs The learned gentleman 
whoaigued so much on criminal 
law, knew very well, that, in cases 
of treason, under which principle 
this -question must be decided, the 
innocent must be involved in the 
consequences ot the guilt 6f oihei^. 
When the house of Siuait was 
driven from tiie tliroue of this 
country^ 
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country, the whole of^ the de- 
scendants were, excluded also. ' It 
cannot be suppi)sed that such de- 
scendants would hold difFeient sen- 
timents from their ancestors. Was 
it to be supposed, that the son of 
Mahomed AH would not entertain 
the same hostility against us which 
his father had done? and could 
Lord Wellesley sutler him, con- 
sistently with the Biitish interests in 
India, to remain on the throne 
from which his father had been 
removed ? He might have had a 
disposition favourable to the Bii- 
tish, but he was surrounded by a 
tube of harpies, who had claims 
and expectations upon him ; who 
altered his disposition, and per- 
suaded him to think that justice 
would be done him in England. 
How was it possible, under sucli 
circumstances, to expect fiiendly 
sentiments from a person so beset, 
and with interested dependents, §o 
perverted in his station ? He was 
sure, that if the right boa. gentle- 
man had a just view of this ques- 
tion, 'nothing would have induced 
him to let it sleep for the space of 
four years. After the practical 
decision of parliament was twice 
had on this subject, he greatly 
lamented it was again brought 
forward. It had the effect of 
lowering the character of the coun- 
try and of the parliament in the 
eyes of foreign countries because 
foreigners were repeatedly told the 
British government were giving 
sanction to those principles that 
characterised the conduct of the 
toiler of France. It would be a 
fatal moral to hold out to the 
world, and was, besides, a gross in- 
justice, to attempt to run down the 
chaiacter of such men as Lord 
Wellesley, after they had perform- 
ed a most difficult public duty in 
bgb situations, without giving 


them an opportunity of vindicating 
themselves ; and thus to lepresent 
the Biitish governors as having 
committed, and the government as 
giving sanction to, enormities simi- 
lar to those practised by our ene- 
mies. For a consideiable time, 
the attention of parliament bad 
been occupied in hearing charge 
of (his kind, accompanied with 
stiong allegations, which it wa« 
difficult to refute. Fortunately, 
however, Lord Wellesley had now 
completely vindicated his charac- 
ter 5 and he was now so complete- 
ly in possession ot the public 
opinion, that every possible degree 
of conlidence might be reposed m 
him, and'his character stood highei 
than ever it had done before. 

Mr. Sheridan felt, that after the 
personal allusions so fiequentij 
made to him, he should not act re- 
spectfully towaids the noble lord if 
he continued silent on the present 
occasion. I'he noble lord con- 
cluded a speech, filled with the 
strangest and most monstious doc- 
trines he had ever heard, with a 
solemn appeal to die justice of the 
Heu^e, calling upon it not to esta- 
blish .so bad a moral as that of 
exposing the delinquency of pub- 
blic servants, for fear their conduct 
shouicl be compared wuth tl>e 
enOi unties of our enemies! It 
was with reluctance he entered on 
any of the enormities committed 
in India in making such a decla- 
ration, the noble lord was not 
aware of the libel w-hich he pro- 
nounced on an hououiabie Iriend^ 
of his, who was lately chief justice" 
in India I Here Mi bheiida^* 
quoted a speech deliveied at the 
time of Mi Hastings’s iinpe. cb* 
roent, by Mr. (pow Sir Joiin) 
Anstiuther, in which that genik> 
man dwelt on If e tnounitio* 
practised lu India, and msiaied oa 
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the necessity of investigation and 
punishment. But now the House 
was to understand, from the speech 
of the noble lord, that no governor 
in India, let his crimes be ever 
so great, was to have ins con- 
duct at all inquired into. . He 
maintained, that the best way to 
hold out to the world that we sanc- 
tioned no enormities, was to punish 
those who committed any. 

The noble marquis, whose con- 
duct was now the object of discus- 
sion, had lately made an observa- 
tion, that the attark made upon 
Copenhagen, and tlie seizin e of 
the Danish fleet, was an event at 
which Englishmen ought to re- 
joice, because it would giieve 
Bupnaparlc. It was unwise in 
tlie noble marquis to make such 
a declaration, because he believed 
It to be eiUiiely the reverse of 
what was the fact. He sincerely 
believed, that Buonapaitc never 
felt more joy at any event than 
what this art of ouis gave him. 
In that act he saw our character 
blended with his own. lie found 
in it an indemnity for the past, 
and security foi the future. I'he 
noble lord’s code of poliiiCvd 
morality wa^ the woi‘»t he had 
ever heaid broached in that house. 
His desultory teim, ‘ Will o’ the 
Wisp speech,’ had not put down 
a single argument advanced by his 
learned fiiend, to whom he felt 
grateful for the sentiments he had 
delivered. He.did not feel a wish 
to say any thing uncivil towards 
the noble lord, particularly so, 
after the very handsome manner 
in which the noble loid spoke of 
him the evening before last. But 
he should have supposed, had 
he not known his assiduity, the 
noble lord had never read the 
papers relative to this subject. 
He had said that All Hussein had 


forfeited his right to the throne, 
inasmuch as he ixdierited the trea- 
son of his father. He could never 
have been a pasty to a treason 
which bad not be4) communicated 
to him, and with Vvhich the father 
had not been charged in his life- 
time. He never knew a more mon- 
strous attempt than this to impose 
on the credulity of the public. 
There was no analogy in (his 
case to that of the house of the 
Stuarts, in which a country chose 
Its own magistrates, which every 
people had a right to do ; but here 
was an independent prince, who 
was an ally j and what light had 
any man to sa) , that we should 
dismiss fiom the thione of bis 
ancestors the lawful heir to that 
tlirone, against whom no charge 
whatever could be made ? Bpt 
what became of all this argumen^, 
when the fact was, that AzeeiU 
111 Dowlah was put ou the musnud 
over the son of a person Who was 
actually pioved to be an enemy 
to the BiUish interests^ The 
noble lord shewed the grossest 
Ignorance of the papers j for the 
\ correspondence ' he referred 
to was earned on with the con- 
sent of the government of Madras. 
As to the cypher, he appealed to 
the honourable baronet who had 
been Chief justice in India, and 
would ask, if he would suffer a 
man to be convicted on such evi-\ 
deuces [Sir John Anstruther 
signified that he would not], he 
was happy to hear his honourable 
friend say he would not. Yet it 
was on such evidence that an inno- 
cent young prince was deprived of 
his t^one, and placed in a situa- 
tion in which he lost his life. Mr. 
Sheridan then read some corres- 
pondence, in order to shew that 
the Bptisb government in India 
considered it as Jikely to be 
favourable 
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f«tvoui*able to their interests, to held out ! Was it to be endured 
have an intimate correspondence for one single moment, that the 
and connection carried on between rights and laws of nations were to 
the house of Arcot and My- be thus trampled upon with impu- 
sore. It was attempted to justify nity, merely upon the alleged 
this transaction, on the ground policy of the measure? From a 
of state necessity. But this act of very patient perusal of the very 
injustice and robbery could not be impoitant documents on the table, 
an act resulting from state neces- they established this proposition in 
sity, because there existed no neces- his mind, that there was no ground 
sity for it, or at least none had whatever for any suspicion of the 
been shewn, to influence their faithfulness of the nabob of Arcot 
decision. The right honourable and his son towards the British 
gentleman next read some papers, governntent There was one part 
to shew the steady attachment of of this question which he could 
the nabob to the English ; and not but consider as a great derelic- 
he defied any governor to say, tion of principle in the noble m’ar- 
that there existed the slightest quis. It was said that he took 
proof of the hostility of the father every possible care for the protec- 
or the son, except what was ex- tion of All Hussein, the deposed 
tracted from the trasa found at nabob. Could it be thought for a 
Seringapatam. The arguments moment, that the deposed nabob 
that had been used to prove that would be safe in the hands of a 
the nabob was considered as a man who threatened him with 
vassal to the India Company, were instant death if he ever attempted 
as unjust as they were unfounded, to regain the throne of his father > 
The important documents on the From these circumstances he con- 
table put that question out of all eluded, that the young nabob was 
doubt, for it would appear, by an not safe in those hands, 
address actually signed by his He did not feel disposed even to 
majesty, counter-signed by lord enter into all the motives that might 
Cornwallis, and addressed to the have actuated the noble marquis la 
nabob, dated the 13th of May, his conduct, and he was less dis- 
1790, that be was considered not posed to argue the accusation 
only as an independent sovereign, urged against him of his being ac- 
but actually called the “ faithful tualed by pecuniary interests ia hia 
ally and friend” of the British administration j but looking at his 
government in India. Here the general conduct as a governor of 
right honourable gentleman read India, he must say there was no 
a long extract from the address parallel in the history of that coun- 
alluded to, from which it likewise try which presented so unbridled 
appeared that the very first acie an instance of insatiable ambition, 
of ground the English became pos- The sum total of what the country 
lessed of round Madras, was ac- knew of his conduct as governor 
quired through thefrikidshipof the was, that he succeeded to the go- 
nabob of Arcot ) yet, he arguec', vernmerit after Lord Cornwaius. 
after such an unqualified declara- He found India in a great and in- 
tion under his majesty’s own hand, creasing stale of prosperity. 
of the independency of ^j^prince, found a system of equity and 
luch degrading languageli^^ tv be ecoaomy in the public expenditure, 
Voi. iO. ^ M m admirably 
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admirably calculated for the soli- 
dity of out establishment in that 
country. But when he left jt, he 
left behind him an example of the 
most pernicious prodigality and 
profuseness. When he landed, he 
found a disposition in the com- 
pany’s servants to revere the laws, 
and to abide by the decrees of his 
Majesty ; but when he left it, the 
utmost contempt prevailed of the 
laws and regulations of the com- 
pany. When he wenttheie, tiie 
native powers of India placed the 
utmost confidence in the faith of 
the British government ; but he left 
them enlei taming, in tlieir minds, 
the most irieconcilable sentiments 
of disgust and enmity, on account 
of its treachery and oppression. 
In short, the result of the noble 
lord’s administration was this, that 
when be went to India, he found 
Great Britain without a foe, and 
when he departed, he left Great 
Britain wiihont a friend. Upon 
these grounds he felt himself called 
upon to say thus much, not from 
any personal enmity to the noble 
maiquis, but from a principle of 
preserving his own consistency. 
He took this oppoitunlty of de- 
fending himself from the insinua- 
tion thrown out by the noble lord 
in the commencement of his speech, 
that he had departed from princi- 
ple in seeming to neglect the 
cause he had so strenuously under- 
taken to advocate on former occa- 
sions, by stating that his sentiments 
upon this subject had never been 
in the least altered from the first 
intimation he received of the op- 
pression and tyrannous dethrone- 
ment of the young nabob and the 
subsequent information that arrived 
in this country of his murder. On 
that occasion his mind was so 
horrified by the atrocity of the act, 
fhat he resolved immediately to 
institute an inquiry into the causes 


of so gross a violation of the laws 
of civilization and humanity. Cir- 
cumstances, however, had prevent- 
ed him from carrying the desired 
object completely into effect perso- 
nally. He saw no prospect then of 
pursuing the investigation in that 
administration, and from these con- 
siderations he did not persist. He 
had however moved, from time to 
time, for a great number of docu- 
ments, wiiich must remove at once 
eveiy suspicion of his having cooled 
in the cause, He concluded by de- 
claring his fixed deteiniinatico at 
all times never to shrink from the 
task he had imposed upon himself, 
of representing the noble marquis’s 
conduct in the plain and unvar- 
nished manner in which he fully 
persuaded himself the various docu - 
ments on the table Exhibited the 
circumstances of his administration 
to the countiy. 

Mr. Fuller contended, that 
this was a most extraordinary dis- 
cussion, and made on the,.opposite 
side a question of party rather than 
of principle. 

Dr. Laurence supported the 
Resolution. The proposition of 
the noble lord, that this was held 
to be a giave question by the house, 
might well be doubted, if they 
were to judge from the manner in 
which they had decided upon the 
evidence adduced in support of the 
charges against the noble marquis. 
Upon what principle it was that the 
house intended to act in its decision 
upon this subject, he was at some 
loss to conjecture. Although it 
might be argued in favour of the 
noble marquis, that he was lU)! 
actuated by motives of pecuniary 
aggrandisement, yet there were a 
thousand other bad passions which 
might actuate a minister, equally 
as mischievous and destructive to 
the interests of a nation, as those 
connected with the most sordid 
motives. 
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motives. Inordinate ambition must gation, that a violation oftreaty was 
on all bands be admitted, in a the giound of their interference, he 
moral point of view, to be the most contended that there was a pi evious 
pernicious of all the passions that determination of the government 
actuated the human mind. That of India to adopt that measure long 
such was the motive of the noble before any knowledge of such pic- 
marquis in his administration, must tended correspondence was re- 
depend upon what degree of credit ceived. He knew of no law of 
the house would attach to the evi- nations that could warrant so unjust 
dence of the papers on the table, an interference^ on our part, upon 
In his opinion, formed upon the presumed evidence of danger. He 
consideration he had given to those did not deny the principle of self- 
documents, the accusations were preservation, as the first law of 
unanswerable. Here the learned nature j but the fact of real danger 
gentleman combated the arguments must be cleaily justified and sub- 
used to justify the policy adopted stantiated, before we could presume 
by this country towards the native to violate every law both human 
powers of India. Nothing was ^nd divine. With respect to the 
more unjust and unprincipled, no- stress laid so strongly upon the 
thing was more opposite, not only mysterious information contained 
to the laws of nations, but those of in the cypher, he argued, that 
nature, than the system of oppres- there was nothing in it, if the con- 
sion practised upon the unfortunate text was considered, that could 
nabob of Arcot j whose rights and justify such a construction as that 
privileges were \iolated upon the put upon it by the advocates of the 
most unwarranted and unjust pre- noble lord. This cypher was to be 
tence of having broken a treaty, used as a breach of treaty, and coq- 
when, in fact the most barefaced sequently was not a sufficient justi- 
act of tyrannical policy obtruded fication forthe acts of tyranny pi ac- 
itself throughout the whole transac- tised uponthenabob. The treaty sti- 
tion. He related the history of the pulated that the nabob was not logo 
first transactions of the British to war without the consent of the 
government with the nabob of Arcot, British government. Now, suppos- 
until the period of his contracting ingeventhat this correspondence did 
his debt with thenV, and detailed contain sentiments ot a political 
the vaiious pretences urged by nature, was it just or reasonable to 
them for increasing that debt, which infer that any breach of treaty with 
he considered as the over-reach- the British government was meant? 
ing principle which universally cba- He was persuaded, that out of twen- 
racterised the conduct of the India ty letters which had passed from 
Company's servants, and brought the nabob to the other poweis, his 
the narrative down to the period of allies, not a single phrase had been 
their interposition in the affairs of used which could attach to the 
the Carnatic, under the pretence of nabob any violation of treaty, 
the discovery of the secret corres- Taking the whole of the evidence,* 
pondence with the neighbouring and the arguments upon this ques- 
potentates, for the purpose of tiqn urged by the gentlemen on the 
forming a confederacy against the same »de ^ the house, he was 
British interest. In* considering decidedly of opinion that this act 
the evidence in support of the alle- was not founded in justice or sound 

t M m 2 N policy^ 
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policy, which were inseparable 
from humanity and benevolence. 

Mr. Windham said, he was 
not disposed to enter into a dis- 
cussion upon the merits of this 
question. He was restrained in 
doing so, not merely from the 
lateness of the hour, but really 
from a sort of despondence he 
entertained that any arguments 
which could be offered could have 
any weight with a majority of the 
house, who seemed, in opposi- 
tion to reason and evidence, dis- 
posed to pass a vote rather of ap- 
probation than censure. He could 
not suder the subject to pass by 
without making a tew observations 
upon some of the arguments 
urged by the noble lord. The 
principle contended for by the 
xoble lord in support of the policy 
of the East India Company in 
India, reminded him of the last 
line of a song, written by Dr. 
Swift for a highwayman, Every 
man round may rob if he pleases.’* 
In the annals of injustice, and in 
the annals of romance, what could 
be more preposterous than this 
principle ? In alluding to the 
manner in which the evidence 
upon this subject was forced from 
iUi Rheza, it was impossible to 
come at the truth by such a mode 
of examination as that adopted on 
that occasion. The effect of torture 
was not to produce truth, but to 
produce only that which the per- 
fOD inflicting torture wished to be 
fold. The construction put upon 
^is evidence reminded him of a 
passage in the wotks of Lord 
Shaftesbury, in reference to tor- 
ture, that he would produce out 
^ the words, ^ My son Tommy 
jteis got the piles,’ a very good 

g ot against the house of Hanover ! 

e regretted extremely that the 
Hetue had[ not, the aid df tua 


learned friend (the solicitor-geni» 
ral) on this side of the motion, 
who made so great a figure on 
the trial of Mr. Hastings ; but, 
it would seem, the principle by 
which we were to be guided, was, 
that the natives of Ihdia had no 
rights, that we had no duties, 
and that all was to depend upon 
the decision of our majorities. 
He firmly believed, that for the 
enormities committed by the Bri- 
tish power in India, in all the 
enormities under all the successive 
variations of the French revolu- 
tion, and by no means recently 
under Buonaparte, no parallel 
was to be found. If, then, they 
could not find a parallel in Eu- 
rope for the enormities committed 
in India, how could it be supposed 
that the votes of the House of Com- 
mons wre to effect any reforma- 
tion ? He would wish he could 
separate the man from the con- 
duct, but, unfortunately, both must 
be taken together. As to the mo- 
^tives of the noble marquis, what 
was the use of any inquiry 
about them ? A man might have 
a motive to get money for his 
family, a laudable one to be sure : 
but then, if the motive were car- 
ried into effect by a violation of all 
justice were we to excuse him for 
his motives? The right honour- 
able gentleman concluded by la- 
menting most sincerely what bad 
happened ; lamenting that men in 
the situation be saw could be 
found to defend it j and lament- 
ing, more than all, that a British 
Parliament should sanction it. 
They were not to look at this affair 
with the eyes of others; the papers 
were before them, and, from tho 
decision they gave thereon, the 
world would pronounce sentence 
upon them. 

SirXiiOMAeTvsTeiri ioreply^ 
•aid 
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•aia — Sir, at this late hour of the 
morning, (two) wearied as the 
House must be with a subject on 
which lam fearful few have be- 
stowed any pains, and many have 
not even attended to, I shall de- 
tain the house as shortly as possible 
in reply to the observations and 
statements (for arguments I have 
heard none), on the chaige I have 
brought against the government 
in India. 1 must previously, how- 
ever, notice the complaint of an 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Wel- 
lesley Pole), whose fraternal feel- 
ings I can readily allow for, and 
to which I attribute that excess of 
warmth which has characteused 
his speech. The honourable gen- 
tleman has been pleased to observe 
on the manner in which I have 
opened the charge, as combining, 
With the total absence of proof, 
the most unwarrantable epithets of 
abuse — that I have stated his noble 
relative, and all persons in his 
situation going to India, as devoid 
of common honour and honesty j 
and that, in fine, I have uttered 
such language, under the protec- 
tion of tiie house, that I wmuld 
not have dated to use out of it. 
Sir, whilst I defy the honourable 
gentleman to pioduce a single in- 
stance on the lecords of Parlia- 
ment of a charge so serious, attend- 
ed with circumstances so outrage- 
ous and wanton, having been 
brought forward with so much 
moderation in language or conduct 
either lowaids the act charged 
or the persons accused, 1 can as- 
sure him, that he has wholly mis- 
taken my character, if he sup- 
poses that I am capable of screen- 
ing myself, on this or any other 
occasion, under the protection of 
this house; or that, wbat I have 
said in my place here, I have 
not often said; and when oc- 


ssa 

casion may call for it, shall ro» 
peat any, and every where. But, 
at any rate, I cannot suffer myself 
to be misrepi'esented. I never 
said that the noble lord had neither 
honour nor honesty. I never at* 
tributed the absence of these qua* 
lities to any man in India. What 
I said was, that there appeared to 
be a kind of geographical mora- 
lity, and that I found a difficulty 
in accounting for the conduct of 
persons in India, who appeared not 
to be destitute of the common feel- 
ings of justice and humanity when^ 
in this country ; and I then quoted 
an obseivation of Mr. Burke, 
attributing this change to their 
being dipped in crossing the Line, 
So much for this chaige of the 
honourable gentleman, whoso 
speech I shall no fbrther notice, 
than to observe, that ;f he, with 
the natural partiality attached to 
his view of the case, considers the 
defence made by the two ho- 
nourable members to whom he has 
alluded, as unanswerable and satis- 
factory, it is useless to addresi 
myself to him But to the House 
I shall venture to express my opi- 
nion, that never was gp serious 
and direct a charge met by rea- 
soning so inconclusive, statements 
so unfouuded, and pretexts so un- 
worthy as the present. In my 
opening, I anticipated most of 
them, but, must own, not aU. 
The defence which has ^en made, 
adds another to the many instances 
we meet with, that the most atro- 
cious and disgraceful acts may, 
for a moment, be stripped of lb« 
horror they excite, by the aid of 
sophistry and ingenuity. Indeed, 
the honourable gentlemen have had 
an hard and serious taskj^ and their^ 
powers have been proport ionably 
exerted j but, with the exception 
of •the honourable gentleman and 
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the other friends and relatives of 
both the noble lords, is there one 
man in the house who will say, 
that this act really merits any other 
epithets than those I have applied 
to ir^ Happy am I to find, that no 
one of his majesty’s ministers, ex- 
cept the noble lord (Castlereagh), 
has chosen to stand forth in de- 
fence of it. And that noble lord 
will forgive me in observing, that 
whatever might have been his 
knowledge of the facts at the time, 
he has wholly forgotten them 
since. We need only refer to the 
documents of eaily date on your 
table, to be satisfied that his state- 
ment of the ancient hostility in the 
old nabob to the Biitish govern- 
ment, evinced {as the noble loid 
•says) by his letters to Hyder All, is 
an entue misiepresentation j be 
will there find, that at our request 
only, and against the advice and 
remonstrance of the nabob him- 
self, he was compelled to com- 
mence a correspondence of civility 
with Hyder All. Indeed, the noble 
lord appears not to have had leisure 
to read through half the papers on 
your table, for, if he had, his state- 
ments would be inexcusable. 

The right hon gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Wallace,) who has gone 
into the defence of this act at 
great length, has commenced his 
speech by observing, that I have 
erred in my statement of historical 
facts, and asserts, '' that our first 
connection in the Carnatic was, 
with Wallah Jah, whom we raised 
from the dust.” Is the right hon. 
gentleman really serious ? Is a 
member of the board of control 
ignorant of our earliest relations 
with the powers of Hindustan ? 
What was the commercial charter 
granted to us by Ferocksere ^ Did 
that form no connection between 
U8? Had we no connection, no 


correspondence, with Anwar uDien 
himself? Did we not owe to him 
and his assistance the safety of St. 
David’s, after Madras was taken in 
1745 ? What, then, does the right 
hon gentleman mean by raising 
Wallah Jah from the dust ? Does 
he mean to impress the house with 
the Idea, that this family was cre- 
ated by the bounty of the Com- 
pany ? Does he recollect, that in 
1745, Anwar u Dien was powerful 
enon^If^o command the British 
fleet, under a)mmodore Bainet, 
consisting of two sixty gun ships, 
a fifty and a frigate, oot to commit 
hostilities against the French at 
Pondicherry, he (Anwar u Dien) 
having engaged to observe a perfect 
neutrality in Arcot 5 and that, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of 
the Madras government, he per- 
sisted in his resolution, and threat- 
ened, in case of disobedience, to 
attack Madras > In consequence of 
this, we desisted from our attempt. 
But does the right hon. gentleman 
merely mean, that Wallah Jah 
himself, experiencing adverse forf- 
tune, was assisted by us ? I have 
before stated, that he was under no 
obligation to us ; we espoused bis 
cause, because the French adopted 
that of Chunda Saheb •, and*if we 
look into the particulars of our as- 
sistance, it will appear, that his ob- 
ligations are not increased by the 
manner or extent of it. When, 
after the battle of Ambore, in which 
Anwar u Dien fell, and his eldest 
son was taken prisoner, Mahomed 
Ali fled to Trichinopoly, and ap- 
plied to us for assistance. What 
was the force we sent to him ? six 
hundred and twenty European sol- 
diers -j whilst we suffered Boscaw- 
en, with hisfl^et full of tioops, to 
sail to Europe, leaving the French 
interest in possession of the Car- 
natic. So> when his tributary, the 

king 
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king of Tanjore, applied to us for 
aid^ we sent him, (I think it was) 
twenty men; however, a mere no- 
minal assistance: and when we 
talk of raising' Mahommed AH 
from the dost, we had surely for- 
gotten our noble exploits at the 
battle of Trivadi, where, by our 
desertion of him, be lost the battle. 
It was not to us, but to Nazir Jung, 
son of Nizam ul Muick, that the 
family of Anwar u Dien owed its 
restoiation to the musnud q£ Arcot. 
We shall be able to judge fiom this, 
of the correctness of the historical 
knowledge of the right hon. gentle- 
man. But now for his reasoningy 
if we can dignify it by that name. 
He IS willing to admit that the evi- 
dence on your table is not legal evi- 
dence ; but he contends, neverthe- 
less, that we ought to admit it ; not 
for the purpose of giounding a 
remonstrance to the nabobs, if alive, 
or of requiring an explanation of 
any conduct which might have 
appeared doubtful in them, but for 
that of dethroning and imprisoning 
their innocent and lawful succes- 
sor. — I should have been glad to 
hear the right hon. gentlemaifs 
definition of this crime of the na- 
bob’s ; I think he calls it, some- 
where, an hostile conspiracy against 
the interests of the British govern^ 
ment — by whom^ by sovereigns he 
acknowledges independent. — — I 
would ask him, m what page of 
the code of the public law of na- 
tions he finds this crime in a sove- 
reign ; and a crime, too, which 
he acknowledges was only in em- 
bryo, and though conceived for 
several years, he does not pretend 
was ever acted upon, — I think the 
utmost which that right hon. gen- 
tleman attributes to these poor so- 
vereigns, who had sinned beyond 
forgiveness, is, ** a correspondence 
exciting suspicion of sinister de- 


signs .'* — Ah ! Sir, how must the 
right hon. gentleman have stretch- 
ed his ingenuity, to have framed 
this bill of indictrnent $ and what a 
jury must be haVe to find a ver- 
dict of guilty ! But, let it be 
remembered, that the right hon., 
gentleman argues the whole of this 
case, as if the messages and letters 
said to be sent and written, were ' 
sent and written by the nabobs. 
Here is the fallacy of his argument. 
So far fiom this being proved, they 
dared not attempt to prove it. They 
had the means in their hands, either 
of proving or disproving them. 
Khader Nawaz Khan could have 
explained the whole business of the 
cypher, and of the messages said 
to be sent at different times by him 
toTippoo’s ambassadois ; and there 
was no reason to feai his pai tiality 
towards the nabobs, for this was 
the only khan who bowed the knee 
to the usurper, and, of course, he 
was a fit object for our designs; 
but him they dared not examine. 
Is not this of iiself a sufficient 
pi oof that the government did not 
believe one word of the alleged 
conspiracy ? After this, who will 
credit any part of the story ^ But 
we will leave these cjisgusting pre- 
texts to themselves and their au- 
thors ; and I shall only observe, 
that if the sacred names of justice 
and humanity were ever prostituted 
to disgraceful and wicked purposes, 
it is where the right hon. gentle- 
man uses them as applied to our 
conduct towards the dying nabob. 
“ Insensible (he says) must be the 
heart which could not feel for the 
nabob, extended ou the bed of sick- 
ness.” — And does this expression 
of sympathy come from the advo-^ 
cate of this<iefariou» act ? Can the 
right hon. gentleman forget the or- 
ders of the British government to 
Colonel M'Neil, at the time when 

they 
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they knew the nabob's situation, 
and which his humanity alone, on 
the representation of Major Grant, 
induct him to disobey ? 

But the right hon. gentleman 
surely is not serious •, any more 
than when he gravely informs us, 
that the principles of humanity 
and regard Jor the pnnces family 
regulated the proposals made to 
him'' Can we hear this statement 
without a conviction that the right 
hon. gentleman is laughing at us ? 
or can we hear the reference to 
Domat's Compendium of Civil and 
Public Law, to justify the deposi- 
tion of the prince on the ground of 
reparation (and which I had antici- 
pated), without feeling a regret that 
doctrines so monstrous, and as ap- 
plied to the present case, so extra- 
vagant, should meet countenance 
from a quarter so respectable. It 
is impossible that the right hon. 
gentleman can seriously think 
them applicable. There is only 
one observation more that I shall 
make on the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman. — In his justifica- 
tion of this act, he has alleged the 
sanction of that respectable noble- 
man, Lord Cornwallis. Does the 
right hon gentleman mean to insi- 
nuate, that this outngeous act re- 
ceived the countenance of that 
revered person ? Does he mean to 
state, that the general administra- 
tion of Lord Wellesley met his 
approbation ? What a censure 
must he then pass on the noble lord 
near him, and on that administra- 
tion who sent Lord Cornwallis to 
heal the wounds which Lord Wel- 
lesley had inflicted on suffering 
? India. Need we the testimony of 
the papers on your table to know, 
that, from the moment of Lord 
Cornwallis’s landing in India, his 
efforts were solely and exclusively 
directed to the subversion of that 


system, which aimed to establish 
the greatness and power of this 
country on the breach of public 
faith, and the saci^dness of treaties ? 
that amongst the last instructions 
given by him, were those to the re- 
sidents at Poonah and Hydrabad, 
directing them to abstain from any 
further interference with the re- 
spective governments ? That re- 
spected nobleman, expressing Ins 
apprehensions lest the natives 
should be led to believe, from the 
system which had lately been pur- 
sued, ** that the English aimed at 
universal dominion in India.” His 
exertions to undeceive them were 
the unceasing objects of the short 
remainder of his life, I trust his 
example will not be lost on those 
who succeed him. 

An hon. gentleman, who spoke 
from the floor (Mr. Whitshed 
Keene,) talks of the happiness of 
millions being insured by this act. 
Whilst I do not admit our right to 
overturn a government, even to 
improve the situation of its sub- 
jects, I must ask the hon. gentle- 
man if he is quite sure that this is 
the case ^ If 1 am not mistaken, 
as far as pecuniary impositions 
affect happiness, the state of the 
country, instead of being improved, 
is deteriorated. I moved for an 
account of the revenue collected 
since we had taken ihe civil ad- 
ministration into our hands. If 
I had obtained it, the house 
would have seen that this country, 
which has been snatched from the 
baneful infljience of the nabob's 
government, and participates in all 
the luxurious enjoyments of British 
protection, is at this moment pay- 
ing for the blessed exchange three 
times the sum in taxes which it 
paid whilst under the government 
of its ancient masters. I know 
that I have under- rated the amount 

of 
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«r increased pecuniary oppression ; 
nor will it less surprise the House to 
be informed, that, notwithstanding 
these additional burthens on the 
natives, the money actually comiiig 
into the treasury of the Company is 
less than under the treaty. What, 
then, becomes of the charges of 
misery and corruption of the na- 
bob’s government ? or how will 
the hon. gentleman prove that the 
exchange has rescued millions from 
oppression ? I much fear, the 
reign of the English sircars (as 
they have been termed) is not 
wholly over, but that oppression 
has not changed its nature, though 
dressed in the garb of Euiopean 
civilization. An hon. officer (Colo- 
nel Allan) has informed us, that 
the cypher was intended for politi- 
cal purposes ; but he has contented 
himself with this statement, with- 
out advancing any proof, or even 
an argument to sustain it 5 but sup- 
pose it was so intended, you have 
proof it was never so acted on 
how, then, is it a violation of the 
treaty ? The treaty says, ‘‘The 
nabob shall carry on no political 
correspondence with any foreign 
power, without the knowledge of 
the Bi itish government,” Has he ? 
where do you find it ? in what page 
of these paltry documents do you 
find a political correspondeme ? 
The same hon gentleman also tells 
us, that he matched with the army 
through the CarnaMc, and that the 
natives all exclaimed again^jt the 
nabob’s government, and expressed 
a strong desire to be placed under 
British protection. The appearance 
of a great and conquering army 
often effects a wonderful change m 
the language and conduct of the 
countries through which they 
march. The tyrant of Europe has 
often discovered this j and if we- 
aie to believe his Moniteurs, an 


universal desire to be Incorporated 
with the French nation prevails in 
every gountry which his desolating 
arms have laid waste ; the desire 
has, I dare say, been in this case 
equally sincere : how, otherwise, 
can we account for tlie letter of 
remonstiance written by Lord 
Hobart to the nabob, on his per- 
mitting the subjects of the British 
government, residing in the JaghiiB 
round Madras, to settle in his (the 
nabob’s) territories ? The thing 
is wholly unnatural and improba- 
ble ; but, if true, does not justify 
the atrocity of the act, or add one 
argument in its favour. 

Sir, I think that I have shortly 
noticed all the main points of de- 
fence which the defenders of this 
act have brought forward. I shall 
only observe, that, hpwever respec- 
table these hon. gentlemen may Ixj, 
they are, nevertheless, connected 
either with the act or theactois j 
and lam not, therefore, surprised 
at the line of argument they have 
taken ; but I am not sure that the 
defence of the hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Keene) is not the more manly and 
honest of them all : he says, India 
is not to be governed but by tlie 
sword; you can have no dependence 
on the faith of these sovereigns of 
Hindustan; violence alone will do 
with them.” One ' can understand 
this;andif weeannot subscribe to the 
reason or policy of it, we do to the 
frankness ot the avowal. Indeed, 
this has been the sad and abomina- 
ble system you have pursued. 
Whilst it ha^ made us bankrupt m 
characteij has it even enriched our 
pockets ? Ask the East India Com- 
pany , they will tell you, that the 
noble marquis has increased (he 
revenues of the Company seven 
nullions, and the debt sixteen more; 
thai your wars and couquests have 
occasioned this; but ^ven this I 

deem 
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deem a rery subordinate consider^- 

T^^eat question is, how has 
your'p^fcy affected the character 
and interests of Great Britain ? 
True, you have greatly extended 
your territories, you have added 
twenty millions of subjects, but 
you have done it at the expense of 
every sacred principle of moral 
obligation or national faith. Have 
you not reduced your allies to be 
slaves, your tributaries to be mere 
cyphers of state, and when you 
had no more sovereigns within 
your grasp to dethrone, no more 
provinces to devastate, no more 
forts to raise, no more chiefs to 
hang up, or nobles to expatriate, 
unsatiated with the wretched ha- 
vock of desolation and blood you 
had occasioned, in the wantonness 
of malice, in the plenitude of 
folly, you determined to attack their 
religious pr^udices, their ancient 
and venerable customs ; those pre- 
judices, which had resisted, with 
effect, the enthusiasm and cruelty 
of the Mahomedan conquerors, 
who soon learnt the wisdom of 
institutions, which, admitting no 
prosely tism, presented no danger 5 
it was reserved for the mildness 
and liberality of Christians to 
attack. Those ear- rings and mai ks 
of cast, which, if we are to believe 
Pliny, Arrian, and Herodotus, 
have existed more than two thou- 
sand years, it was reserved for 
Britons, in the nineteenth century, 
to tear from the forehead and ears 
of the patient and meek Hindoo. 
What! were the conquerors of 
Plassey, of Chunar, the heroes of 
Seringapatam, and Laswarree, 
^ervated by these baubles, or unfit 
for military service if their whis- 
kers were not cut to a pattern? 
Quee te dementia cepitJ? But I will 
dwell no longer on this hated sub** 


ject 5 on our conduct there cannot 
be two opinions— you must alter 
your system, or India is gone. 

Sir, I have done ; whatever is 
the fate of these Resolutions, and 
particularly of the last, I feel X 
have discharged my duty 5 and I 
know, if only those give their votes 
who have made themselves masters 
of the subject, and bring an impar- 
tial judgment to its decision, I 
shall attain my object, I am, how- 
ever, far from sanguine, when I 
look' round the house 5 yet let me 
intreat gentlemen to leflect, that, 
by crushing this inquiry by the pre- 
vious question, you do not wipe 
away the guilt from the accused j 
you only declare, that the parlia- 
ment of Great Biitian, where alone 
the wrongs of India can be inquired 
into, shuts its ears to their cries. 
What will be the effect of this pro- 
ceeding in India, I shudder *10 
think ! Certain it is, that if the 
means should be afforded to the 
natives to resist your power, you 
have not one native prince who 
would not rise against you, and 
extirpate you from that land, 
where your progress has been only 
marked by tyranny and injustice. 
Once more do I conjure the House ; 
again do I intreat his Majesty’s 
ministers to pause, before they 
vote for the previous question : if 
their feelings are deadened to the 
c.alls of humanity and justice, they 
must be alive to those of interest ; 
that will prompt them todo justice 
to India, and to join me in declar- 
ing to the world, that the British 
parliament will never sanction one 
act of injustice, committed in its 
name, towards any description of 
persons, however distant in their 
situation, who are entitled to its 
protection. This sentiment will 
do ministers more credit, and 
eventually more service, than any 
support 
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support they may derive from 
espousing a cause which dares not 
meet investigation, but shelters its- 
self under the protection of a pre^ 
vious quesiion. 

Sir, 1 thank the House for its 
indulgence, and I shall no longer 
keep it from its decision. 

The gallery was now cleared and 
the House divided : 

For the Resolution - - 19 

Against it ----- 97 

Majority - - - — 78 

Mr. Wallace then rose and 
said, that after what had passed on 
this and former discussions, it was 
unnecessary for him to introduce 
the Resolution which he was now 
going to move, with any preface 5 
he should content himself simply 
with moving the following Reso- 
lution : Resolved, ** That it is the 
opinion of this House, that the 
marquis Wellesley and the earl 
Powis, in their conduct relative to 
the Carnatic, appear to* have been 
influenced solely by motives of 
anxious zc^l and solicitude for the 
permanent secunty, welfare, and 
prosperity of the Biitish posses- 
sions in India.” 

Sir Jamss Hall said, that he 
only diflered from the right honour- 
able gentleman whf> had made this 
motion, in thinking it did not go 
far enough ; it was high tune that 
parliament should do that justice 
to this illustrious character, which 
the meanest, the most degraded 
subject of our law, had a right 
to demand. After submitting the 
conduct of the noble maiqUis to 
the severest scrutiny, during a long 
course'ot years, and after d^-ciding, 
by very great majorities, that he 
had done nothing wiong, the 
House was bound to gr.mt him a 
deliverance, not only to free bun 
from the present charge, but to 
protect him from all future attempts 


on similar grounds. It would 
become the justice, the honour, the 
gentleman - like feeling of the 
House, to do a great deal more j 
not only to clear the character of 
the noble marquis from blame, but 
also to declare their high opinion 
of the services he had rendered his 
country, in such a manner as to 
revive the recollection of those 
services, which seemed to be in a 
measure forgotten. If the conse- 
quence of such a declaration were 
to be what a right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) had 
deprecated, were the noble mar- 
quis laised to a high station in the 
ministry, he should rejoice in the 
expel iment, by which there w’as 
reason to expect that our councils 
at home might be animated by that 
astonishing efficiency which had 
shone conspicuously in his Indian 
administration. 

Sir Thomas Turton s^id he 
had a r.ifling amendment to pro- 
pose, which was, to leave out the 
words alter the word, influ- 
enced,” an I to insert the following 
words : By a desire to extend 

the Biitish territories in India, in 
contempt of all treaties, and in 
violation of the national charac- 
ter.” 

Mr. S. Lushington supported 
the motion. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald felt ex- 
treme uneasiness in giving a vote 
on so per'ional a subject ; but with 
all his esteem for the private cha- 
lacier of marquis Wellesley, and 
looking only to his politics as a 
public officer in India, he must 
give bis vote against the Resolu- 
tion. 

The House then divided : 


For the amendment I9 

Against it 98 

Majority ------ — jg 


Mr. Wallace then moved ffie 
original 
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driginal question of the vote of 
approbation; upon which 

Mr. Howohth addressed the 
Speaker thus : Sir j the House is 
called upon to determine on the 
noble lord's motives : there is no 
human tribunal competent so to de- 
cide on them. The merits of the 
noble loid must be tried by his 
actions; if you try him by the 
fundamental resolutions of* this 
House^ or by the laws of his coun- 
try, shew me the resolution or 
the law which he has not violated. 
If you try tiim by the opinions of 
the directors, there is scarcely an 
ac^ of his government which they 
have not condemned, and given 
such reasons for their opinions as 
were unanswerable, and therefore 
they were suppressed. If you try 
the noble lord by the effects of his 
government, let us look at the re- 
sults; at home, irretrievable ruin ; 
look to India, you find there a ter- 
ritorial revenue of fifteen millions, 
falling short of the expenses of its 
establishments upwards of two 
millions annually, loaded with a 
debt of thirty-two millions, in- 
creasing daily; the native powers 
of India disaffected; their minds 
alarmed with jealous apprehen- 
sions of 'our ambitious encroach- 
ments ; disgusted with our luinii- 
Uating contiol , disgusted with the 
disgraceful subordination in which 
they have been placed; and, in 
this last instance, of our perfidious 
policy to the miserable victim of 
our rapacity, the unfortunate Hus- 
sein disgusted With the base- 
ness of our ingratitude. The mass 
of Mahomedans in the Carnatic 
afe seeking only for a period to 
their sufferings, in the subversion 
of the ^ British government ; and 
even your Sepoy establishment, 
the last native resource you had to 
(rust to, ready to take up armi 


against you : every financical re- 
source exhausted ; not a rupee in 
your treasuries : this, Sir, is the 
state into which Lord Wellesley's 
ma)-administration brought India ; 
this is the state in which he left it; 
and this is the state in which lord 
Cornwallis found it. The noble 
Lord (Castlereagh), has repeatedly 
introduced the name of Lord 
Cornwallis into the debate of this 
night, I would ask the noble 
lord, I would ask any member 
of the house, for what reason, 
for what purpose, was such a man 
as Lord Cornwallis, at his advanced 
period of life, not merely called 
upon, but solicited, intreated, as 
oue of the greatest services he 
could render to his country, again 
to undertake the government of 
India ? Was such a man wanted 
to pursue the system, and tread 
in the steps of Lord Wellesley? 
No, Sir, lie was sent out for very 
different purposes. Does the House 
know how that lamented noble- 
man was employed from the first 
moment of his arrival at Calcutta, 
to the latest period of his exist- 
ence ? He was employed, Sir, 
in reversing every measure, in 
cutting down every political act 
of his predecessor, in endeavouring 
to repair, or, at least, to put a 
stop to, the universal mibchiets 
produced by the measures of Lord 
Wellesley. This house voted a 
monument to Jjord Cornwallis. If 
you approve of the conduct of 
Lord Wellesley, be consistent, at 
least, and begin wheie, on this 
principle, you ought to begin, by 
ordering Lord Corwallis’s monu- 
ment to be pulled down, and then 
oil its ruins you may erect a sta^ 
tue to Lord W llesley! But, at 
last, we are told, that the nobl« 
lord's motives were always good, 
that his zeal to seive the company 
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was always ardent : I have already 
said, there is no human tribunal 
can take cognizance of his con- 
science, or penetrate into his mo- 
tives, abstractedly frorp his con- 
duct. In my mind, Sir, the no- 
ble lord has done all with his eyes 
open, caring, as it seems, but 
little for the consequences 3 secure 
of protection here j and so he has 
found it^ but hekuo this House 
proceeds to pats g vote, which, 
as an honourable director (Mr. 
Grant) has told you, will be at- 
tended with incalcalable mischief 
in India, I trust it will reflect. 


and I call upon his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, before they lend their aid 
to a measure so pregnant with dis- 
grace to the British name and cha- 
racter, to reflect on those duties 
which they owe to their sovereign^ 
to their country, and, in truths 
to their own characters. tbuik 
the house for the Indulgence it 
has shewn me, 1 sliall tcesspas 
no longer, but shall give my^ de- 
cided negative to the pre^nt 
question . The house then divided^i 
For the Vote of Approbation - g8 


Against it- 19 

Majority —79 
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STATE PAPERS. 


Petition of the East India Company, presented to the House of Commons, 
Tuesday, April 26th, 1 808. 


“ That the petitioners, for many, 
years last past, have been entitled to, 
and have earned on, and are now en- 
titled to, anri carry on, the sole and ex* 
elusive trade between the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the East Indies and China ; and the peti- 
tioners are also in the possession of cer- 
tain territories in the East Indies, yield- 
ing a large annual revenue, the imme- 
diate p^overnment of which territories is 
exercised under the orders of the court 
of directors of the petitioners j but the 
supreme superintendence, direction, and 
controul of all acts, operations, and con- 
cerns whieh in any way relate to the 
civil Of miliiary government and reve- 
nue of the said territories, has been for 
mano years past, and is now vested in 
the Board of Commisioners appointed 
by his majesty for the Affairs of India, 
according the act of parliament in 
that case made and provided :-~>That 
the petitioners concerns are principally 
of two kinds, one ot which regards the 
civil and military government of the 
•aid territory, its political relations, and 
the Indian debt incurred in respect 
thereof ; the other of which regards the 
commerce carried on by the petitioners, 
and the debts and credits of the petiti- 
oners relating thereto . — ^That the peti- 
tioners, being established by l^w as the 
only channel nf commercial intercourse 
between his majesty’s dominions and the 
East Indies and China, the legislature 
has, from time to time, imposed restric- 
tions upon the powers which the petiti- 
oners, as a corporation, might otherwise- 
have exercised, and has provided regula- 
tions for the Conduct of the concerns of 
the petitioners, and particularly with 
respect to the raising of money at liome 
for these purposes; by reason whereof, 
and by reason that the petitioners con- 
cerns are imtimately conneeted with those 


of the public, and are of a nature and 
magnitude which cannot be managed by 
the means applicable to those of indivi- 
duals, the petitioners have been obliged, 
on different emergencies, from time to 
time, to apj^y to the house for relief on 
various points :-That in the course of the 
last and the present war, the petitioners 
have incurred various expenses for expe- 
ditions from the continent of India to 
the French, Dutch, and ^Spanish Islands 
in the Indian Seas, and to Egypt, under 
the instiuctions of his majesty’s govern- 
ment ^ which expenses were advanced 
upon the reliance of the petitioners that 
they were to be fully reimbursed by 
the public, and different sums have at 
different times been issued to the petiti- 
oners m respect thereof ; nevertheless 
the petitioners claim that a large ba- 
lance is still due to the petitioners on 
that account : — That the petitioners 
were, on the Istof March last, indebted 
to his majesty for Customs and for 
Excise, to the amount of 1,410,238/. 
and arc still at this time indebted to his 
majesty on the said account m the sum 
of 770,000/.; and upon a prospective 
estimate of the pecuniary transactions 
of the petitioners in England from the 
1st of March last to the Is* of March, 
1809, It appears that the payments, in- 
cluding the said debts to his majesty, to 
be made bv the petitioners within that 
period, will exceed the probable amount 
of their receipts within the same period 
by the sum of 2,433,1851. or thereabout, 
not including in the said receipts any 
part of the balance which may appear 
to be due by the public to the petition- 
ers; andit would be highly inconvenient 
and disadvantageous that the petitioners 
should raise the whole of that sum by 
the means now in their power That 
the petitioners are not conscious of ha- 
ving created or aggravated their finan- 
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cxal pressure which the petitioners now 
feel» but thM the same has been prociu* 
ced by a combination of the following 
causes; that » to say; 1. The vast 
amount of the debt accumulated in In- 
dia in respect of the territorial posses. 
tioas> and the high rate of interest 
which such Debt bears, the effects of 
which have been to intercept the sur- 
plus of the Indian Revenue intended by 
parliament to bederiired from thence to 
the commerce of the petitioners, and to 
occasion large drafts on the petitioners 
at home for the payment of interest on 
the said Debts, as well as payments for 
political charges, appertaining to the In- 
dian territory out of the home funds of 
the petitioners: 2. The very lar^e 
sums advanced by the petitioners fer the 
expeditions from India before-menti* 
oned, part of which was borrowed in 
India at a high rate of interest 3 The 
deterioration occasioned in the affairs of 
the petitioners by a state of European 
war since 1793, under the following 
heads • 1st. m freight and demurrage, 
which, in the course of 14 years, have 
created an increase of expense to the 
petitioners by the sum of 7,000,0001. 
sterling ; 2d, in the increased cost of 
the manufactures of this country ex- 
ported by the petitioneis, to the annual 
amount, on the average of 13 years, 
from 1793-4, of about 690,0001. ster- 
ling, which increase has not been coun- 
tethalanced by an increase in the selling 
prices abroad of the same goods, nor by 
diminution in the cost of goods pur. 
clused abroad for importation into £a- ' 
gland ; .3d, m diminution of profits on 
the Indian investments homeward : — 
4 The large supplies in goorls and 
bullion sent out to India and China by 
the petitioners between the years 1802 
and 1806, exceeding very considerably 
the returns which have been made 
them in the corresponding number of 
years ; those supplies were onginahy 
turnished for the purpose of increasing 
thp investments of the petitioners, m 
order that by increased commercial pro- 
fits, joined to increased revenue sa- 
vings, the Indian debt might be in part 
bqaidfttfd ; bat in the year, 1803 and 
1804, when those supplies arrived in 
India, great part thereof, particularly of 
the bullion, was absordra by the ex- 
penses of the war then carried on 
m^Qst the Mahrattas ; and in iSOfi, to 
aid the Indian finances of the petitioners 
io the said i^ar, ttiUitnt large sup- 


plies of bullion, besides the usual eak 
ports of goods, which latter were also 
to assist the manufactures of this coun- 
try, continued to be exported upon an 
extended scale to India and China in 
1806, all which exports in the said seve^ 
ral years are among the more immediate 
causes of the pressure now felt upon the 
home finances of the petitioners, the 
returns hitherto received for the said ex-* 
ports filling, as already observed, far 
short of (heir amount — 5.’ The com- 
paratively small investments which were 
sent home to the petitioners from iKdia 
during the years 1803-4-5, whereas, if 
investments in proportion, even to the 
amount usuallm preceding years had been 
sent home, they could then have been 
sold, and would have produced a const- 
derable influx of money into the peti- 
tioners treasury in England, which 
would have been ready to have coun- 
teracted the effect of tne very stnall 
sales which, in the present state of £u. 
rope, can only be made, and which tend* 
to the further embarrassment of the af- 
fairs of the petitioners: 6. That an- 
terior to the period of 1802, mentioned 
under the 4th head, and during a period 
of ten years, from 1797 to 1807, the ad- 
vances made out of the petitioners 
funds at home, for supplies in 
goods and bullion sent to India and Chiw 
na, for payment of bills of exchange 
diawn upon the petitioners from thence, 
and for sums paid in England on account 
of political and military charges, ap- 
pertaining to the Indian territory, have 
very largely cjcceeded all the returns 
received in the correspond^ period 
fiom the said countries, whicn, by an 
account carefully made out, appear to be 
indebted to the home concern in the said 
period to an amount exceeding five mil- 
lion sterling.— That the petitioners do 
not presume to request the iDtcr|iosition 
of the house to aid them in their present 
emergency, without at the same time 
shewifig their u^uistionable abtli^ to 
discharge all their present debts in Eng- 
land, and to repay whatever the House 
may inits wisdom think fit to assist them 
with; for, independent of the Indian 
Debt which the petitioners submit is 
justly chargeable on ' the Indian terri- 
tory, the petitioners beg leave to state 
that, on the Ist of M^rch last, the sum 
total of Debts, carry irfgititereit and not 
carrying intetetts owing by the petiti- 
oners in £agU||^i,then amounted to the 
•ttflaol (not including the 

. # amount 
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amount of their capital stock, but inc1u<^ 
ding the debts herein before mtfntioned 
to be due to his Majesty for Customs and 
Ei^cise) ; and the sum owin^ by the pub- 
lic to the petitioners, taking the same 
as it stands in the annual account at 
2,460,0001. and other good debts due to 
them jn England, together with the 
value of the petitioners* goods now 
unsold in their warehouses, and of the 
petitioners houses, warehouses, and other 
property in England, amount to the 
sum of 14,H9,G23l. ; and moreover, the 
petitioners certainly evpea further 
goods from India and China in the 
course of the present year to the ajnount 
of 5,271,0001. which, added to the last- 
mentioned sum, will make thejr 
actual property in England amount to 
1 9,420,6231. from which the debts afore- 
said being deducted, there will remain 
a balahCe of 10,298,0021.; but taking 
only the amount of the goods now un- 
sold i n thei r warehouses, being 7,8 1 5,3051 . 
and the amount of goods to be ex» 
pected m the course of the year, being 
5, 2T1, cool, both will make an aggregate 
of property amounting to 13,086,3051. 
and if from this be deducted the esti- 
mated amount of sales in the course of 
the year, there will still remain, at the 
end of the year, goods to the amount of 
8,307,0921. as a security for any loan 
that may be made: — That the various 
i\ccounts and Estimates necessary to sup- 
port an application by the petitioners to 
the House for relief in the premises could 
not be made out in time for the petiti- 
oners to prepare and present a petition 
therefon before the time limited foi re- 
ceiving private petitions was elapsed; 
and therefore praying that, in conside- 
ration of the circhmstances of their case, 
leave may be granted to them now to 
present to the house their petition, 
praying that the House will be pleased 
to take the matters aforesaid into their 
consideration, and to grant to the peti- 
tioners such relief in tf^e premisei as 
tKeir case may require, and to the House 
shall Seem meet.** 

Appendix, No. i. 

Correspondence relating to the 
discussions between Mr. Wittwe r 
and Mr, Wright, the accountants 
employed in the examination of the 
Account depending between the Pub- 
lic and the East India Com- 
pany ; on the principle of adjustment 
of the Account. 
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Whitehall, egd April, 1807. 

Sir, 

The progress of the investigation of the 
account depending between the public 
and the East India company* being in- 
terrupted by a radical diiference in opi- 
nion between Mr. Wright, the account- 
ant nominated by the company and 
myself, on the interpretation of tbe 
principles laid down in the report of 
the committee ; and Mr. Wright hav.^ 
iiig observed, that, without the sanction 
ot his suDcriors, he does not feel him- 
self justified in' acquiescing in any other 
mode of stating the account, than m 
conformity with the opinion he has 
formed ; I am under the necessity of 
requesting that you will be pleased to 
suomitthe cirumstances of the case to 
the consideration of the right honour- 
able the lords commissioners of bis Ma- 
Jesty*s treasury, and receive their instruc- 
tions for my guidance. The origin of 
the ditfcrcncc which has occurred, and 
the grounds on which we have respec- 
tively drawn our conclusions, being dis- 
tinctly detailed in minutes recorded 
on the subject, I have annexed copies 
of those documents, presuming it would 
be the best mode of bringing the sub- 
ject before their lordships: it ihcrcforc 
may be only necessary here to submit, 
that the questions for consideration are, 
whether it was intended m tbe principle 
laid down by the committee of tbe 
House of Commons, 

That the peace, or ordinary charges 
of the troops employed at Ceylon and 
the eastern islands, from the 1st May, 
1796, to 31st December, 1801, are to 
be admitted in the accounts as a 
charge upon the public: if not. 

That the supply by the company to 
the island of Ceylon, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1798, to 31st December, 1801, is to be 
admitted as th^suin chargeabie.to thd 
public, without reference touhevappli- 
caiion of It. * 

1 have tbe honour to subscribe my* 
self, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. N. Wittwe R. 

Minutes of the proceedings of 
Mr. Wittwe R, accountant on the 
part of the public, and Mr. Wright, 
Accountant on the part of the East 
India Company. 

Mr. Wiitwcr observed, that on rc« 
ferring to the amount of the tujmlies to 
n ' Ceylon, 
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Ceylon, between November, 1798, and 
Decembert 180}, be discovered that the 
whole lopplyfrom Madras and Bengal 
dttiing the period, with a small disburse* 
«ent by ^ militaiy Mymastcr^ne- 
fsl, was UKen as the charges that by 
the Ceylon bopks the whole of the 
military expenses were defrayed from 
those sup^es and from the revenues c. 
t^t it Hi bis idea, according to the 
prtncipWklaid down by the report of the 
comiiHttee, the chame of the island 
is to be equallv divided between the 
company and the public, from May, 
1796, to December, 1801, with the ex- 
ception of the peace establishment of 
the troops, w'hich is to be home wholly 
W the company : that the account (h 
ite demand upon the public had been 
thus drawn up to November, 1798, ex- 
cluding the peaix establishment. It is 
shcreforc his opinion, that the ordinary 
or peace expense of the troops for the 
peri^ in question; viz. from Novem- 
ber, 179S, to December, iSot, should be 
deducted from the amount c$ the sup- 
plies, and that a further adjustment 
should be made of the revenues of the 
bland for the same period. 

Mr. Wright.— In ^ply to Mr. Witt- 
wer*s observations on the charge for 
Ceylon, from November, 1708, to De- 
cember, i8ot, inclusive, Mr. Wri^t 

remarks as follows ; / 

1st. As to the, principle conceived 
bv Mr. Wiitwer to be laid down m 
cne report of the committee of the 
House of Corampoi, Mr. Wright en- 
lertams some doubts of itt being in- 
tended to apply in the manner oouced ; 
be midersfancb it was meant that the 
company should be reimbilrsed half their 
expenses of Ceylon and the Dutch 
Islands. 

nd. The chme for Ceylon, from 
November. 1798, accordingly consists 
of the advancjcs and supplies made, 
there being, at the time the aetpuntwas 
first Slated, no other iofiariAation on 
the tuUect; and the documents to 
form toe account being v^ry defec- 
tive, Mr. Wright apprehends consider- 
able difhculty will occur in ^roing the 
statement in the mode allude^ to by Mr. 
Wittwer, as the usual pay of the 
Uoops must be taken by csdipate. 

gd. But, in proceeding to form mh 
an account, ewit should be given, 
Jhf the culinary pay. See. for troops 
li^fed,4»ip^»ly ^ service at Ceylon: 
lar iwnaGe, thclMaycorsisi 


ps/for^ should be brought to credK 
not oal|p from 1798, but from its first 
formation in im. \ 

4th. The charge fior Ceylon, in the 
present atate of the account, consists, 
as above-noticed, in the advances for, or 
supplies to, the island. The company 
having nocontroul over the disbursements 
of Ceylon. »nce October, 1798, it was 
not thought necessary to make any cn- 
quky regarding them ; but Mr. Wright 
can have no objection to opening the 
account in the wav Mr Wittwer men- 
tions; in doing which, due credit must 
of course be given to the company for 
a proportion of the revenue. In tho 
mean time, the observation respecting 
additional corps may be left to tht 
determination of superior authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Wittwer deems it proper to 
offev some further observations, incon- 
sequence of Mr. Wright’s reply, re- 
spiting the sutement of theCeyloo 
account, from .November, 1798, to De- 
cember, 1801. 

1st. On the principle. Mr. Witt- 
wer admits, that the principle laid down 
by the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on which the compny are to 
be reimbursed the half of their ezpei^a 
(or Ceylon and the Dutch Islands, it ta 
piemly stated^ in a general wa>% without 
distinctly and literally prescribing the 
nature of the disbu^ment, whether 
for extra charge, or otherwise* But 
be must take leave to remark, that by 
inferei^ it scema established, tbathe 
COmttUtlee, in determining upon the 
general principle, could, only fiave in 
view the anode of statement in the ac- 
count referred to ^ir eposidentiou 
ty the House,, lyhicb aapunt 
4rawD out hy ihc officers of the com- 
tymy, under their o^n special direc- 
tion, and had likewise undergone re- 
repeated investigation by commisaioncM 
on the behalf ^4he public,, whose mi- 
nutes on tfiia very aopotint| in cqnceit 
with iqpat of ibt gentlemen of ihe East 
India direction, being recorded, coonrm, 
as be coooeived, that it was ui^rstood 
that tSie fxme establishmenu ^of the 
troopaumpoyed. notoolj^on thcae ler* 
vices but on other services, for which 
a demaial is made upon the pufilic, is to 
be borne by the company, and that the 
war and egtra cxpeoaca only are to.be* 
come chargeable to the public. On this 
priocipla ii4|ppeari to Mr* Wittwer^ 
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6th. Now,' if the objection to aomit 
the expense of the Malay corps, ** be- 
cause it was not taken in the original 
formation of the account,]* be valid, 
the S3|pic reason should, in justice, ope- 
rate to the exclusion of' the charges 
in the Ceylon books, from November, 
1798; for the charges specified in those 
b^ks “ were not taken in the original 
formation of the account;” and as to 
the observation of the charge for the 
Malay corps, it is certain, that it never 
occurred to recollection at any of the 
discussions that took place. 

yih. But further, Mr. Wright ob- 
serves, that the committee, in the classi- 
fication of 'the several heads of claim, 
have placed “the expense of tlic cap- 
ture and maintenance of Malacca and the 
Moluccas, and for the maintenance of 
Ceylon,” in the third class, to be et|ually 
divided between the public and the com- 
pany. It seems necessary, therefore, in 
Slating the whole expense, that the ordi- 
'nary, as w^ell as other charges, should 
be included. It does not appear, that, 
in any-oiher manner, the exj^nse can 
be said to be equally divided. There 
is no “ exception of the peace establish- 
ment,” mentioned by Mr. Witiwcr, 
contained in the committee’s report. 

8th. The principle above-mentioned 
appears so equitable as scarcely, in Mr. 
Wright’s opinion, to admit of doubt. 
How can it be said, that tw'o panics 
bear an expense equally between them, 
if from the aggregate a proportion is 
£rst deducted, and charged exclusively 
to one of the panics i 

gih. Mr. Wiitwcr has evidently 
formed his ideas of the mode be has 
suggested of staling the accounts, from 
observing, in the discussions that for- 
merly took place on the company’s 
claims, the terms “ extra expense” 
made use of, as well as from seeing these 
terms in the accounts; but in regard to 
the latter, he must he sensible (hat they 
contain other items, besides the addition- 
al allowances to the troops, incidental 
to war; and, as to the former, Mr. 
Wright must repeat his doubt of the 
accuracy of the inference i hence de- 
duced, tor the reason above stated. The 
terms “ extra expense” are liable 10 
different consiiuctions. The question 
still recurs, what are extia expenses? 
They may signify expenses for which 
the rcvcn'’cs of the country cannot pro- 
vide; III which sense Mr. Wnghi has 
season to believe they were ukcU| du- 


ring the. former discussion relative to 
Ceylon. ’'It is obvious, also, that the 
whole expensd, whether ordinary or 
otherwise, of troops employed in defend- 
ing foreign possessions, becomes an 
“ extra expense,” when new levies are 
made to supply the place of those troops, 
or where such levies are made for the 
express purpose of being so employed. 

loth. The latter observation is par- 
ticularly applicable to the Malay corps, 
mentioned above. But Mr. Wright 
purposely refrains from insisting on the 
more general argument in support of his 
opinion, upon the present occasion, 
founded on the increase made to the 
ordinary military establishment, for the 
purpose, among* others, of maintaining 
the Dutch posses:>ions, this being a sub- 
ject involving considerations of a great 
extent, which can be determined only 
by superior authorities. 

. iiih. Mr. Wright has before noticed 
the difficulties in the way of making 
out the account in the mode proposed ; 
and Mr. Witiwer has fully* admitted 
these difficulties in his recent observa- 
tions, wherein he allows, that u must, 
in some degree, be stated by computa- 
tion. From what is above remarked, Mr. 
Wright very much doubts the practi- 
cability of making up the accounts 
from May, 1796, to December, 1801, 
upon the uniform principle mentioned ; 
or that lyitformity of statement will be 
preserved to that period. It is evident, 
in any view, that neither clearness nor 
accui^cy of calculation can be expected 
from the means proposed, and that, after 
ail, the account will be, in part, an esti- ■ 
mate, and that formed on very uncer- 
tain grounds. 

12th. To conclude ; — The manner 
in which the account should now be 
stated, Mr. Wright conceives is this : 

12. The whole expense of whatever 
kino, defrayed by the company for Cey- 
lon, from the 1st May, 1796, to the 31st 
October, 1798, to be charged. 

14. From the 1st November, 1798, 
to the 31st December, 1801, the whole 
of the supplies to, or payments on account 
of Ceylon, by the company, to be 
charged. 

15. Half of the above, according to 
the report of ihe^ committee, to be 
allowed to the company. 

16. The reason for stating the latter 
period in ihc way proposed is, that from 
the 1st November, 1798, the company 
hacT no controul over the expenses of the 

Island;, 
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XdUnd-i it would be obviously unjust, 
thereforci to make them accountable 
for >ny proportion of disbursements made 
undcc such circumstances, nor docs Mr. 
Wright conceive this was intended. 

'17. As to Malacca and the Moluccas, 
the whole oi the company’s expense, 
1/^cthcr ordinary 01 otherwise, to be 
stated during the entire period of the 
accounts t half of which to bo' carried to 
the credit of the company, conformable 
to the rule laid down in the committee’s 
report. 

18. Upon these principles alone, Mr. 
Wright conceives, the account should be 
stated; therefore, without the sanction of 
fats superiors, he does not feel himself jus- 
tified in acquiescing m any other mode. 

2ist April, 1807. 

Mr.Wittwer having stated, in his minute 
of the 16th instant, the grounds oti which 
he Iftis been led to form his opinion on 
the principles laid down in the report 
of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, for the settlement of the account 
between the public and the company, in 
so far as relates to Ceylon ; and Mr. 
Wright having, in his reply ol the 
18th, stated his view of the intention 
of the committee, in the principle laid 
down by them in a way directly contrary, 
and having further extended ms view of 
the operation of the principle beyond 
what was supposed to be m contem- 
plation; the discussion 
must necessarily be deferred, till Mr. 
Wutwer shall nave submitted the whole 
of the proceedings to the consideration 
of the lords pf the treasury, as he should 
not conceive himself authorized to ^grec 
to such a radical change in the mode or 
statement, if even the observations of 
Mr. Wright had operated to prepuce 
any alteration in th^c sentiments of Mr. 
Wittwer on the subject. 

Under such circumstances, what has 
now been remarked might suffice. But 
there arc some wints in the observations 
last made by Mr. Wright, which Mr. 
Wittwer feels himself bound, in justice 
to himself, and in vindication of his 
proceedings, more diiiinctly to notice, 
lest it should be supposed that Mr. 
Wittwer, from a pertinacity in his own 
opinions, had been the means of pro- 
tracung the completion of an invcsii- 

S ation which, on every consideration, 
0th regarding the public and the £ait 
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India Company, it is desirable should be 
brought 10 a close. 

Mr. Wngbr, it is presumed, must 
admit, that, where principles are only 
laid down m the general manner m^hich 
they are laid down, m the report of the 
committee, the interpretation of their 
inten'tion must be 4 matter of opimon 
only, and that thcrefoie the difficulty of 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion is 
great. 

Mr. Wittwer, however, conceives it 
proper to offer some further remarks, 
in support of the conclusions he has been 
induced to draw, and to detail the grounds 
of them. It is impossible for him to 
judge what were the intentions of the 
committee, or on what principles the 
classification of the claims was formed, 
further than as it may be gathered from 
the Report and Appendix. The third 
class, respecting which the difference of 
opinion has now arisen, is “ An account 
'' of the expense incurred by the cap- 
** ture and maintenance of Malacca and 

Moluccas, and for the maintenance of 

Ceylon, deducting the profit on 
“ spices,” which is prescribed to be 
equally divided between the company 
and the public ; and the account No. 3. 
in the Appendix, is referred to m the 
margin. 

Mr. Wittwer must be allowed to pre- 
sume, that the component parts of the 
account, thus classed by the committee^ 
must have been understood by them, and 
that the term extra expenses of the 
military, distinctly mentioned in most 
of the year’s statements, was understood 
to be on the same principles as in the 
other accounts, the charges exclu- 
sive of what would have been disbursed 
by the company, if the troops had re- 
mained bn the Peninsula, unemployed 
on foreign expeditions ; and not merely 
the extra expense for wbicK the revenues 
of the conquered countries could not 
provide, as adverted to by Mr. Wright. 
— Mr. Wittwer admits, that the com- 
mittee, in their report, do not expressly 
and literally sanction any exception as 
to peace establishment; but he rests his 
opinion of the intcniioni of the com- 
mittee solely upon the mass of collateral 
evidence to be collected from the Report 
and Appendix. Whether the pnncip c 
Mr. Wiuwcr contends for, be founded ia 
equity or not, 1$ not the point in Ques- 
tion. He refers to the record, from 
which may distinctly be gathered, tbt 
coihpau 
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company fiove extensive claims upon the 
public; chese claima are arrangeo under 
distinct beads in several ac€Ounts« wtiich 
accountt me ttltimately brought to the 
cofuideration of parliament, and m 
vibich accounts the company only de- 
mand reimbursement of extra charges, 
on the principle already stated by Mr, 
Wittwer. Can Wittwcr, therefore* 
be author used to suppose, that the com- 
mittee of the House, to whom these ac* 
counts were referred, could intend to give 
the company wbat they did om originally 
demand, or that, in dividing the sum 
claimed ^tween the public and the 
company, the division was to be made 
otherwise than on the accounts under 
their consideration ? This account, with 
the others, was stated to require revision ; 
but Mr. Wittwer conceives, was 
simply invesrigation or examination of 
the account itsel£ If additions were to 
be made so it, or alterations in pckiciple 
introduced, it is to be presumed they 
would have been distinct^ mentioned in 
Ibe report. 

Ftnalljr, Mr. Wittwer cannot admit of 
the distinction mentioned by Mr, 
Wright, as to the interpretation of the 
intention of the committee, with res- 
pect to the term extra expense being appli- 
cable only codUimsi the whole of which 
are allowed. 

Copy of a letter from Georce ]Haii- 
xisoN, Esquire, to Wittwer, 
dated 18th June, iS07 *, with the Ex- 
tract from the minutes of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, of 
the I3tb June, enclosed therein, 

Six, ‘ 

The lords commissioners of his majesty’s 
treasury having had under their consider- 
ation your letter of the 2Sd April, 
1807, praying further directions rela- 
tive to the examination of your accounts 
With the East India Company,— I am 
commanded by their Lordships to trails 
mit a of their minute thereon, £or 
your information and guidance. 

|,am. Sir. 

Your inost obedient 

(Signed) G. Ha R R 1 s O K. 
Trtskwry ihambers, 

12th /toe, 1807. 

F, N. Wittwer, Es^. 

Extract of Treasury minufie,datdd 12^ 
Ittoe. f«Q7. 

Read letter from Mr. Wittwer, dated 
2Sd April laMf requesting further 
dtoBCCfoas relative to the czamiaatioo of 


the accounts between the puhlfc andllMI 
i^ast India Company, 

Rxad also report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons oa the tq- 
count between public and the Enjit 
India Company, and the papers prq- 
sen^d to the House of Commons, tela- 
qing to the said account, ordered to he 
printed the 27th June last. 

My Lords cannot entertain a donht 
that the principles established by the 
committee of the House of Commons, 
for the adjustment of the claims of the 
East India Company against the public 
for the expenses incurred at Ceylon and 
the Eastern Islands were adopted with p 
reference to the acouius presented by 
the company, and their^ctually before 
the committee, as printed in tlie Appen- 
dix to their report, and consequently, aa 
the extra expenses alone Of the troops 
employed on those services are generally 
stated in these accounts, that it could 
not be in the contemplation of the 
committee, that any part of the ordi- 
nary expenses thereof, should he madq 
a charge against the public. Upon 
this point my lords conceive it to ^ 
impossible that there should exist any 
difference of opinion between , the 
respective accountants, as far as relates^ 
CO the periods fbr which the accounts 
were actually before the committee, and 
upon which they had to decide; n«r 
are my lords aware of any principle 
being laid down, or any exception tkken 
in the said report, from which it cap 
be inferred, that it was in the contem- 
platioQ of the committee that a diffiu’eiit 
ru’e and scale of adjustment shopld be 
applied to the accounts of the charge 
iheurred at the above settlements. Sub- 
sequent to the periods for wnlcn tliq 
accounts were then beforq 'them. 
What posuble ground can be assigned 
for any deviatiops frpm the principle 
adopted by the committee, as far as it 
applies to the charges incurred for the 
Eastern islands, my lords are altogether 
^ a loss "to conjecture, as they are not 
apprized of any circumiitance or 
occurrence which occasioned any 
change whatever in the situation of 
those islands, ekh^fr with relation to the 
East India Company, or to the public, 
at any period between 1798 and 180f $ 
and th^ are, therefore, decidedly of 
opinion, that the Ordinary charges 
caOnot be admitted in this part eff uie 
account. But with respect to Ceylon, 
my lordi aio disposed to be of opinion 
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that it fiia|r fitrly atoit of a doubt, 
whether tne cha^ mad^ in the go<^ 
vemmeiit of that Uiand, in KbvemMr, 
1798, and, consequently, in its con- 
nection with, and dependance upon, the 
£ait India (^^ompany, would not warrant 
the application of the principle con- 
tended for by Mr. Wrl^t, from that 
period, parttcularly as it appears that 
the company then ceased to have any 
controul over the expenses of the 
island, and that any serration ef the 
ordinary from the extraordinary ex- 
penditure could only be made by estU 
mate and computation, and not from 
any existing' statement of the charges ac- 
xiialty incurred. 

My lords therefom conceive it may 
be expedient, without pledging them- 
selves to any final deckioa on the ques- 
tion, that the account for Ceylon, from 
ch^ Itt of November, 1798, to the Slst 
December, 1801, should be prepared in 
twe ways, viss. 

1st. The whole of the supplies or 
' payments on account of Ceylon by the 
company to be charged, and one half 
thereof to be allowed to the company. 

Sdly. That from the total of the 
abOie amount of supplies or payments 
by the company, there should be aeduct- 
ed, in the first instance, such a sum as, 
according to the best estimate or com- 
putation that can be made by the ac- 
countants, the ordinary charges may 
have amounted to, and that one half 
of the remainder should be allowed to 
the company. 

When the account is thus prepared, 
my lords Will have this part of the <|ues- 
tion again under their consideration; 
and in case the doubts they cannot but 
entertain should not then be removed, 
and the difiference between them and the 
East India company cannot be otherwise 
satisfactorily adjusted, my lords will feel 
It their duty to sabnut to parliament the 
expediency of referring to another 
committee the reports made by former 
committees, and all other documents on 
this(]|tiestion,feT their final examination, 
decision, and report. 

Transmit of the forcing Mi- 
nute to Mr. A^ttwer, for hit informa- 
tion and guidance. 

Copy of 1 lettet ftom Mr. Wittwer 
to the honottfable Henty WeUei^jeyi 
dated 4th November, 1807 s with two 
inciofureit 


Whitehall, '4th Hovtmber, 1807. 

Sm, 

I am honoured with your letter of the 
9th uU. signifying the Arsire of the ri|^t 
honourable the lords commissioners of 
his majesty’s treasury, that 1 should 
suggest thelateit period at which 1 think 
it would be practicable to wind up the 
accounts with the East India Company 
either by the end of this year or the b^ 
ginning of the next. 

Havmg,in my letter to Mr. Harrison, 
of the 16th Sept, adverted, in a general 
way, to the dimculty of defining the pe- 
riod when this business can be brought 
to a close, it now remains to explain, 
more particularly, the causet to which 
this difficulty is to be ascribed. In so 
doing, I must take leave to call to your 
recollection, that the account itself is 
prepared by Mr. Wright, the officer 
appointed oy the East India Company, 
tliat my province is to examiiit,wSth him, 
the principles on which the account is 
framed, with the calcularions. Tim 
objections which I have myself oMi# 
ged to make to several of the docu- 
ments from India, and in ot^er respects 
have considerably Lengthened the dii- 
ciission, and of course protracted the 
settlement of the businest. As that gen- 
tleman must naturally be best infonued, 
as to the means he maybe furnished 
with to obviate my objections, as well as 
of the extent of the claims which may 
still be outstanding upon the public, dm 
necessity of a reference to him, before 1 
could comply with their lor^hips’ di- 
rections will, 1 trust, appear obvious. 

I have, therefore, addressed Mr. 
Wright upon this subject. Copies of 
my letters to him, and of his reply, are 
hereunto annexed, as the best means of 
bringing to the view of my Lords the 
nature of the obstacles in the way of 
winding up the account. 

Ana I take leave to add, that the pare 
calling more particularly for the con- 
sideration of their lordsnips is the ac- 
count of the demands by the office of 
his majesty’s paymasters^general, which 
is essentially requisite before any ba- 
lance can be even estimated ; anci it is 
at the same time to be observed, di4 
this account will be minutely examined 
on the part of the company. 

On the whole, therefofh. I humbty 
hope it will appear to their lordships 
that the delay in the setdemeiu of this 

long 
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Ion O' penr’ittg apcount, is solely to be 
y attni ite. to the vti lons nrcumstances 
whuh i 4ve i>ow been brought to their 
n'H'ncierition. and that it is not in my 
power to yield a literal obedience to 
their r immands, by defining the period 
when tlie usiness can be brought to a 
final c’cse 
I am. Sir, 

With due respect, 

Your mo^t obedient servant, 
T. N WiiXWER. 
Honouraiile Heniy Wellesley, 

Lc. iLc. SiC. ^ 

Whitehall, 26 Oct. 18Q7. 

Sir, 

Having received the commands of the 
riglit honourable the lorda commissi- 
oners of his Majesty's treasury to sug- 
gest the latest period at which it would 
be practicable to Wind up the accounts 
depending between the public and the 
East India Company, either by the end 
ot this year or the beginning of neit, 
I am unable to yield obedience fo them, 
without a reference to you upon the 
subject 

As It natural 'y falls to you to be best 
acquainted with the extent of the claims 
of he company upon tt-e public, and 
with the documents which may have 
been received to eitablish those claims, 
I «hall esteem myself obliged, if you 
will favour me with such obsenations 
as shall assist me in replying to their 
lordships*, directions ; also with yr ur 
opinion as to the period at which it may 
probibly be practicable to wind up the 
wlrole of the accounts as they now 
iinnd. 

I am Sir, 

Your n.ost obedient servant, 
(M'gned) T N. WrrTWCR. 

William Wright hsq 

East India House, 2d Nov, 1S07 

Sir 

I HAVE been honoured with youf » of 
the 26ch ult. stating that you hafe 
“ received the commands of the rtght 
honourable the lorda commifsioners of 
>Ius Majesty's treawiry, to suggest the 
htelt period at which it woul 1 be prac- 
ticable to voiid up the accounts de- 
pending between the public and the 
East India ( ompany, either by the end 
of this year or the beginning of next;, 
that yon 'ire unable to yielil obedience 
to those commands without a reference 
tome on the subject desiring, there- 
fore ** such obb'^r ations from me a* 
may you in replying to thfir 

loffJahips' directions,” and ** my opi- 


nion, as to thet period, wit^hi JvHich 
It may probably be practicable to wind 
up the svhole of the, accounts as they 
now stand 

In reply, I have to observe, thfit it. is 
not possible, in my opinion, to wind up 
the accoiuits eithef by the end of this 
year or the beginning of next, and fpr 
the following reasons: 

1st. From the want of the comple,te 
accounts from India of the charges of 
the Egyptian expedition, as 1 have iin«- 
derstood from you, in the course of the 
examination we have been making, 
that you are not satisfied with the cor- 
rectness of the documents from which 
those charges have been stated ; and, 
! have no hesitation in acknowledging 
they are not sufficiently perfect to au- 
thorize your admission of them : be- 
fore, therefore, this article of the Com- 
pany’s claims can be clearly and expli- 
citly stated, It will be necessary to wait 
the arrival of more particular informs^ 
tioii from India. 

2dly From the want of statements 
from his Majesty’s pay office, relative 
to the demands on the company for 
expenses of the King's regiments ser- 
ving in India, you are aware, that these 
demands, as hitherto received, include 
only to the end of the year, 1803, and 
the particular explanations of the ac- 
counts to that period, so long ago, and 
so repeatedly desired, have not yet been 
furmshed. 

vdly. From want of more precise ex- 
planations regarding some of the heads 
of charges against the public, contained 
in the last ahspact account, with a copy 
of which you h^ve been furnished; vxz. 
the expenses of the last expedition | to 
the ( ape those relative to Trinidad and 
Buenos Ayres. 

And, lastly, From the difference of 
opinion which prevails, as to the conr 
stniction of the principles intended tp 
be laid down by the Committee of the 
House of Commons, in their report o( 
June, 1805,for stating the accounts of 
Ceylon and the Eastern Islands, From 
the communications I have been ho- 
noured with, 1 apprehend it is not 
likely that the company will be con- 
tente<l to abide bv the decision of the 
right honourable tne lords commissioners 
of hi» Majesty’s treasufy, contained in 
their lordship’s minute of th^ 12lh 
June last, on the reference you found 
yourself under the necessity of making 
to them upon this subject. Until, 
therefore, some accommodation of this 
diiagreement 
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disagreemei^ should take place, the 
final settlement of the accounts mu6t be 
postponed* 

These are the principal obstacles 
which present themselves to the com- 
pletion of the accounts, at either of the 
periot 8 you have mentioned ; and from 
what is above stated, you will readily 
perceive that it is entirely out of my 
power to offer an opinion, as to the 
period within which it may be practi- 
cable to wind up the whole of the ac- 
counts as they now stand. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedieut, humble servant, 

(Signed) Wm. Wright. 
T. N. Witiwer,Esq. 

Copy of a Letter from the honourable 
HenrV Wellesley to Mr Wn*T- 
WER, dated 31st December, 1807; 
with the extract from the minutes of 
the Lords Conunissi oners of the Trea- 
sury enclosed therein. 

Sir, 

The lords commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury having had under their 
consideration your letter of the 4th 
November last, in answer to one from 
this board, relative to the prc^able pe- 
fiod at which it will be practicable to 
wind up the accounts between the pub- 
iic and the East India Company, 1 am 
commanded by their lordships to trans- 
mit a copy of their minute thereon, for 
youi mformation and guidance. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) H. Wellesley. 
Treasury Chambers, S 1st Dec. 1807. 

T. N. Wittwer, Esq 
Extract of TREASURY MINUTE, 
dated 14th December, 1807. 

Read letter from Mr. Wittwer, dated 
4th November last, in answer to one 
froin this board, relative to the probab.e 
period at which it will be practicable to 
wind up the accounts between the 
publif' and the East India Company, and 
enclosing copy ot the correspondence 
bet\.veen him and Mr. Wright, the 
officer appointed by the East Inuia Com- 
pany, to prepare the accounts. 

My lords are of opinion, notwith- 
standing the several difficulties stated by 
Mr Wittwer and Mr, Wrighr, owing to 
tome of the accounts not being as yet 
received from India, and to (hat ot the 
pay office not being completely made 
out, that it would be very desirable to 
balance the account between the public 
and the East India Company, as well 


as it can be done, from the materials and 
vouchers which now exist, or which 
may very speedily be brought forward, 
and put into the hands of the respec- 
tive accountants, up to the end of tlie 
year 1803, which my lords conceive 
will include all claims, on either side, 
up to the close of the last war: and 
my lords are therefore pleased to direct 
that the accountants, having reference 
to the principles laid down in the re- 
ports of the committees of the House 
of Commons, and in the minute of this 
board of 12th June last, should proceed 
to prepare such an account, and to strike 
the balance thereupon, so that it may, 
if possible, be submitted to their lord- 
ships early in the ensuing session of Par- 
liament, 

In directing this account so to be pre- 
pared and balanced, my lords are of 
opinion, that, notwithstanding any ba- 
lance which may be declared to be due 
on either side, it shall be open to either 
party to produce such claims, though 
arising prior to the end of the year 
1803; and that such claims should be 
admitted, if properly supported by- 
proofs and vouchers, to the satisfaction 
of the other ; and, in like manner, that 
either party may, upon what may appear 
to him sufficient founds (if furnished 
to him by anv information or docu- 
ments obtamed subsequent to the ac* 
count being so balanced) proceed to 
challenge and disallow any items there- 
in, and claim, upon a statement of the 
case, to have such particular heads of 
charge reconsidered. And my lords are 
further of opinion, that any settlement 
of accounts that may take place be- 
tween the public and the East India 
Company, upon the principles, and 
with the exceptions herein stated, ought 
not to preclude the respective account- 
ants fiom proceeding to examine an4 
balance the accounts subsequent to the 
year 180S, as expeditiously as the nature 
of the respective claims^ and of the 
vouchers by which they may be sup- 
ported, will admit; but that this latter 
account should be proceeded upon se- 
parately, and kept distina from the 
former. 

Transmit copjr of this minute to Mr. 
Wittwer, for his information and gui- 
dance, and to the paymaster of the 
forces, with directions to expedite, as 
much as possible, the account of claims 
outstanding against the East India Com- 
pany in hi> office, up to the end of 
the year 1803. 

No. I. 
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No. 11, -^Charges in Regimental Accounts objected to — Charges in Extra 
ments objectionable*'-- Disputed Deduction from Pay-Office Charges— Abstraid 
Amount Deductions t or Suspensions from Pay-Office Accounts, 

CHARGES IN REGIMENTAL ACCOUNTS OBJECTED TO. 


NATURE AND AMOUNT Of THE CHARGE. 


1793. 77ih regiment : Paid 30th August, £. t, 

17^8, for subsistence to a Detachment... ■264 18 

1796. s8d{85tbj Dragoons : Extra feed, 

paid May, 1790 700 — 

Do* Subsistence, paid at the Cape *150 — 

l«th regitrtent of foot : Subsistence, paid 
18th April, 1796........ 6,726 — 


GROUNDS OP OBJECTION. 




ijth Do. Subsistence, paid April, 1796*.. 7,340 — — 
ftymems in thb West Indies, tor the i2th 

and 19th foot 85 — — 

33d regiment ; Subsistence and other pay- 
ment prior to November, 1796 7*9^ 14 — 

78ih reginient : Subsistence, to October, 

^ 1796 14.696 3 c 

ootb regiment : Do to Do 8,627 >6 

Do. paid at the Cape 4,803 

Allowance 636 u — 

Off’reckonings.. 8,332 0 — 

1797. 78tlifeg. Allowance to Captains, 

4th March to 24th December, 1796, 

.... VT ^727 14 2 

Proportion prior to 1st November, 1796.. 5^7 D 9 

Bo. Oif-reckonings, 4th March to 24th 

December, iygb,..,, .,^.2,672 8 o 

Proportion to 1st November, 1796... 2,194 11 ■— 


r cedent to the commencement by the 
® Act of 1793. 

The regiment embarked at the 

— Cape for India, April, 1796. 

— * Requires explanation as to date. 
The regiment did not embark till 

June, 1796, when another large pay** 
ment is charged. If this auro, 

— 6,7261. was for subsistence prior to 
June, it IS not chargeable to the 
company* 


If this was for a period prior to the 
29th April, when the reg, embarked. 

The regiment embarked ist 

— November, 1796, from iheCapc. 

The regiment embarked 1st 
c November, 1796. 

- Do. ... Do. 

^ Such part as belongs to a date prior 
to ist November, 1796. 


Reg. embarked lit Nov, 1796. 


80th remment: Similar payfients, the 
perioa not stated 

1798. 52d regiment . Recruiting, paid 7th 
July and iSth August, 1798..... 

Bo. Subsistence, paid 2^th August 

71 St regiment : Subsistence, paid August, 

179^..- 

Bo. Off^reckonmgs 

.Tsd Do. Do. Do...a 

Do, Subsistence 


2,194 11 ■— 

56,796 16 11 

Such part as belongs to a date 

2)969 prior to 1st November, 1796. 

The regiment left India in Febru* 
A ««« ^79^» and disembarked in Eng- 

3.087 land the 2d August, ito8. 

1,000 Do. - - Do. - - Do. 


25th (e9th)J>agoons ; Subsistence, paid 

March, 1708 

Do. OfMccfconmgs, paid June, 1798 

Do. Allowances to Captains, Du.. 

73d, 75th, and 80th; Off-reckonings for 
Augmentation. 

80th regiment : Subsistence to invalids, 

paid at the Cape......... 

5tsi Do. Subsistence paid in Portugal, to 
84 th October, 1798.* 


2.835 regiment disembarked 16th 

’.593 J“>y* ‘798- 

^ — Do. 

6,800 — — If for a period prior to 23d March, 

i>935 1798. when the regiment embarked, 

369 18 —not chargeable. 

If the regiments were augmented 
in numbers, and the augmentation 
795 14 10 did not proceed to India, the ex* 
pense not chargeable* 

Invalidi, it is presumed, were kept 
22 18 4 at the Cape, and not lent to India, 
y For perils prior to embarkation 

2,965 11 5 pf the reg. viz. ad October, 1798. 


(mtimJ, J 





Ch^rg^ in Reghncntal Accouims ofcjectei 


m 


GROUNDS or OBJICTIOK* 


NATURE AND AMOUNT OF THE CHANGE. 

1799. loth reg. of foot i Subsistence, paid £, /• d, 

at the Caoe, to G|th January, 1799 - 3^0 — r 

/jistrcg. OfF-reckonings for Augmenta- 
tion 871 1 3 

73d Do. - - l)o 356 1 4 

36th Do. Subsistence paid in August »i««o — L 

Do. • Recruiting, paid in June 300 — -^ll, 

75th recent! 

D * [subsistence of Invalid#, 

54'h Do! I 4 “ »9 "ti 

Q4lh Do. J ■ " ■■■ 

4 » 59 ? J ^ 

.1800. Do. Do. Do., ..MM MO. 146 — — 

146 

1801. ^pth rcg. light dragoons tclothing It is understood that the comp, are 

and accoutrements for augmentation 1,482 5 3 chargeable only for the King’s troops# 

Horse furniture for Do 1,0^ 11 9 from the penddof their emoarkation 

Off-reckoningf for Do p6 ii «for India ; consequently these rcgi. 

2sd light dragoons : similar charges... ..*.*« 2,631 3 should be clothed and accoutred, and 

24th - • Do.-- Do. - -Do.m.... 2,067 2 the furniture for tht horses provided, 

2,5th - - Do.- - Do. - -Do... 2,077 1 before embarkation. Also the aug* 

Similar charges for clothing and accoutre- mentation cannot be chaigeable to 

mentSiandOfF-reckoningsforaugmenta- ihe comp, until the force added to 

lions to the regiments oflooUM.,./. *.«.•. 2,624 3 2 the reg. proceeded to the last lodiest 
7qdFoot.^ 

0 Ik " C Subsistence to Invalids at the 

^Ih : c 443 13 6 ]^ 

94th . ^ ^ 

12,769 n 4 

180a. Invalids at the Cape, for different re-* 

gitnents, charge^ this year...... 1,248 x — 

Off-reckoninn for the augmentation and to 
complete, for different regiments, charge 
ed this year 11,377 to 6 

34ih^°^' ( Allowances for great coats . 4 «. 4 « 163 16 — 

65ih -• Payments this year.. 6,353 6 - 4 i 

19,142 13^1] 

1803. 8tb, 19th, and 22d dragoons: Ac- 
coutrements and horse fumitore.........* tl8 11 91 

34th regiment of foot: Subsistence at the 

Capc...M. 930 17 31 

63th -- Charges this ycir fl, f I, Ml. » 9.576 »8 11 


Supposed to be for part of thor 
jregiment at the Cape. 

See above, as to augmentation. 

If the reg. di^mbarked 19th July^ 
and were paid in advance in India. 

Improperly charged, the regiment 
being 00 its voyage home. 

Invalids at the cape cannot be 
chaigeable to the comp, it is not to be 
supposea they were sent to India. 


Do - - Do - - Do. 


Invalids at the Cape cannot be 
Iconsidered si on the India service. 


Sec above. 

Cannotbe required Forindiaservice. 

I Bv the Adjutant-General’s return 
of 28th April, 1808, this reg. left the 
[Cape in September, 1802, and Feb. 
1803, proceeded to Ceylon, where it 
remained until Feb. 1804 ; coosc- 
quently is not chargeable to the comp, 
prior to the last-mentioned period. 
See above, 180I. * 

Such part as relates to t period 
prior to embarkation. 

See note in 1802. 


10,726 7 111 
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' Cf'arges in R 

on . 

Clf’d iO’— ^continued. 

NATU'RE AND AMOUNT OF THE 

CH \ROF. • 

GROUNDS OF OBJECTION. 

1804. 17th foot : Subsistence 

6,835 

Such part as relates to a period prior 
to embarkation, viz. 4ih July. 

/ 

00 

1 

1 

1805, 53d foot: pay, March, 1805** 

,59th Do. Do. June 2,5th 

Do. tSth April 

69th Do. Do. 25th January 

2()o 6 .5 
800 — — 

6,640 

032 5 2 

8,490 

141 18 9 
9,9.00 — — ~ 

The reg. embarked April ao, 1805. 
Thisreg. embarked 9th July. 

This reg.^ embarked 22d April* 

This reg. embarked 23d Feb. 

- - - * 4th March 

5.174 — -* 

1806. 3otIi fodt : pay, 25th April.... 

- - - rf . * - jqth Do 

Do. •» Do - oisi iiilv 

23,968 10 4 

2, 660 

6 , 2 C 0 

1,450 

2,160 

The reg. embarked 6th May. 

The reg. disembarked in England 
the £ 1st June, 1806. 

! Do. Do. lyrh July, 1806. 

Do Do. 1st and 20 Aug. 1806. 

The reg. embarked 13th April, 
1807 

1 he jcg. embarked 19th June. 


Off-rectonings, 2oih Much, 1807 

76111 - - - Do. - Do 

Nwiis regiment, Do. - Do 

1807. jsifooi : pay, 25tli March 

10,470 

1,252 

1,«70 18 — 

1,412 

1,600 

a.Aio — ~ 

.... - Do. fiist 

i<4iIiDo. - - Dn. ocfK 

2,320 

909 13 — 



14, ‘>13 n — 



1 

YEARS. 

Marches, 

Innkee^x^is 

Extra Price 
of B’^ead ard 
Meat and 
Nccessanes; 
Consolidated 
Ailowanco ^ 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Extra 

Allowance, 
Extra feed to 
the Dragoon 
Regiments. 

TOTAL. 

J793 

... 

.. 

... 

20 

... 


20 

J794 

... 

... 

... 

390 

••• 


39° 

1795 

... 

380 

... 

1,910 



>.Mo 

1796 


2,655 

... 

1,294 

... 


3»949 

l''97 


46.5 

300 

1,490 

... 



17)8 

... 

i8c) 

50 ' 

... , 

440 


670 

IJJ9 

... 

1,50 

... 

1 



150 

?Hoo 

‘V 

i 

370 ' 

... 

... 


370 

i8ot 


1 

! 


630 

110 

740 

tHc2 


... 

1,^65 

230 

P90 

60 

2»745 



... 

3>4 i 8 

406 

9«9 

50 

4t795 

1804 


... 

3i5^5 

435 

946 

50 

. 4»946 



... 

5^1^75 

... 

3»8 o 5 

... 

9,680 

t«c6 

... 

... 

3,490 

.k. 

i>797 

290 

5»577 

1807 

••• 

... 

2,340 

... 

700 

... 

3,120 


A 

2,780 

20 803 


_>Oj 307 

560 

40.945, 


li 15 uutlcibiooU, ilidt (!!hari>a ut ihci dkcuiM ion having no relation to Troops iBlniiU} Stic 
not properly earned to the debit of the Company. 
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CHARGES IN EXTRA PAYMENTS OBJECTIONABLE. 


NATURE and. AMOUNT OP THE 
CHARGE. 


GROUNDS OF OBJECTION^ 


J793; Pay to Major Dirom, as £, d, 
deputy - adjutant - general |n 
India, 25(h December, 1792, 

to 3 1 St January, 1793 28 lo — 

1794, Do. Do, Do. to the 31st 

July. 1793"-; ••••,••. >35 15 “i 

^795 - ot Major Haldane, as 
deputy quarter-master-general 
in India, 365 days, to 30th 

November, 1794 365 — — | 

1797 : Pay of Majoi -General 
Ross, as adjutant general in 
India, 365 days, to 24th Octo- 
ber 1794 

Pay of Lieut. Colonel Night- 
ingale as major of brigade, 
fii* days, to 31st March 

^^795 iv 

Passage tnonev to officers of the 
78th regiment to the 

Cape 

Passage money to the office rs of 
the 80th regiment to the Cape. 

1799: Pay to Lieut, Col. Auch- 
mutv, as Adjutant general 

in India 380 

Pay to Lieut. Colonel Hall, 
as quaner-niaster-geiieral in 

India 380 — 

Passage money to India, for 
officers of the 36ih, ^Sd, 71st, 

and 72d regiments 2,0*5 

Do. - - - to officers of the iqtli 
regiment, £180 90 — — 

1800: Pay to Dr. Ewart, as Physi- 
cian-general m Ceylon, to 24th 

December, 1798 1,017 7 2 

Passage money to Dr. Ewart 149 — 

Pay to Lieut. George Cornish, 
as brigade major, 337 days, to 

31st January, 1799 16810 — 1 

Passage to India for officers of 
regiments serving in Ceylon, 

1,620/. half. 810 — 

Passage money to India, of 
officers of the 52d regiment... 270 — ■ 
1802 : Pay to Lieut. Colonel 
Gordon as adjutant gen. 191 
days, to 24th August, 1801, 

^1/. and to Lieut. Colohel 
Cliftc, as quarter-master- 
general in India 186 days, 
to 19th August 1801, 186/ .... 377 — ■ 

Pay to Dr, Ewart 1,329 — 


Major Dirom left India February, 

1 792, and another officer was paid ar 
dcputy-adjutant-gencral from that 
period. 

Do. - Do. - Do. 

Major Haldane left India in De- 
cember, 1793, and another officer was 
paid asdeputy quarter-master-gencral 
thereafter. 


General Ross left India- loth Oct« 
1793, and another officer was paid as 
365 — adjutant general after that time. > 

Lieut. Col. Nightingale left 
India in July, 1.794, another 
officer was paid as Major of Brigade' 
106 — — after that period. 

The passage money of these 
officers from England to India was 
1,974 15 lopa.d in Bengal. 

The reg. not chargeable to the 
655 — — . company until after it left the Cape. 

Lieut Col. Auchmuty left, India 
Itn January, 1797, after which anothei^ 
officer was paid as Adjutant-general. 


For the same reason. 


These regs. left India in 1798. 

Half the expense only to be home 
[by the company. 

Dr. Ewan’sappoiii'mrn' .is !'i vvt- 
cian Gen. at Ceylon wus i.oi m dc 
'by the company, nor was Ccyloa 
under the company’s direction aftec 
October, 1798^ 

Lieut. G. Cornish left India ia 
March 1798, and another officer was 
paid as brigade-major aficrthat period* 


See above. 

This rcg. left India in 1798. 


These /officers left India in Febru- 
ary, 1801, and others weie p.iid as 
adjutant and quarter-xaast^r-geaeral 
From that time. 

See aboTC. 


ASlAflC ANM^ALfi$QlSTER, I 80 &. 
Cln(Keiiii£i(tr)i PayiDelitiObjecfioteUc->mi<nw«£ 


Mi 


WATURS AMO AMOUNT OF THE 
CHARGE* 


OllOUNOS OF OBJECTION 


AmouRt brought forward 
1803 : Passage money to India 
Ibr officers of the i9tb and ^tst 

regiments to India .«•» 

Bo. « JDo. • to Do. of the yist 

rcgimefiti.»r<... 

Bo. - Do. - of the 6itt regi- 
ment 

1804 ; Passage money to India of 
officers of the i^h and 51st 
regiments. 

Pay to Captain Handasyde, as 
Judge advocate • ••*• aa ra • » 

1805: Passage money to India 
for officers of the 19th regt- 

snerit foot 

Staff pay to General Baird, 

from nth May, 18^ 

Bo. - - to General o\t Tames 
Craig, from I^ember, looa..^ 
Bo. - • JLieutenant-Colonel 
Nicholson, as deputy adjutant- 

general in In^ia 

1806 : Allowances to Gen. Don 
Clothing for supernumeraries of 
the late 9th West India regi- 
ment 

Pay to Licot. Colonel Nicholson 


1,140 


llwib tegs, were aerving in Ccy- 
Ion, and no expense tneitof ir 
chaigeabJe to the company after 
Decemberr 1801. 


yo — — This reg. left India in 1708. 

This reg/ Wat* not on the India 
^6 —establishment. 


665 — 
*83 — 


See above. 

Captain Handasyde left India in> 
May, 1803. 


95 ^1 

839 2 4 

4s 8 la 


Rill 


The 19th reg. was in C^eylon. 

General Baird left India in May, 

General Sir James Csaig left Indi» 
in December, idot. 



Lieut. Colonel Nicholson lefe 
- India in Dfeccmber, 1803. 

5 General Bon was not in India- 


This reg. was never in India.- 

678-2 

244 — — See above. 


Toul - - £16,439 »9 — 
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£k>mputed DEDUCTION frm PAY-OFFICE CHARGES, Jw 
Regiments serving in Ceylon, 

1795.— The 72d Regiment was in Ceylon front 
Sept, to Dec. 1795: . - . - 

The Charge, in 1795, is £ 3,620 


say 1-S 

The 5Sd Regiment was in Ceyi<m, October to 

Dec. 1795 s 

The Charge in 1795 is £, 


5,967 


The flank companiei of the Tlst and 73(1 were 
also in Ceylon, but no just estimate can 
be made of the proportion to be de- 

ducted. 


1,907 


IA92 

\ 


Deduction from 1795 
1796— The 52d Regiment was in Ce) Ion Janu- 
ary to March 

Total Cliarge 


6,899 


2 ^ 


s.yl-d . . 1,725 

A Detachment continued till Octo' ei, bat 
the proportion cannot be m i e. 

The 72d and 73d were in Ceylon the whole 

year j • 

72d Total Expense 

73d Do - - - 9,400 


17,682 

1-3 forJanuary to Aprd, 


Half of the remaining 2-3 - 
The ^ 9th Regiment was in Ceylon December, 

1796 : - 

Total Charge 1796 13,248 


say 1-12 1,104 

half 18 • 

Deduction from 1796 - 
1797— The 1 9th Foot was in Ceylon this year 

Total Charge U,180 


half - - 

The 72d and 73d were in Ceylon January 
to April - - - Do - 10,163 


say 1-3 3,387 

half - - 

'Hie 80th Regimeat was in Ceylon Mtrch to 
December: • , . 

Total Charge 11,424 


say 5-6 9,520 

half - . 


5,894 

7,619 

5,894 


552 

14,065 


5,590 


1,693 


4,760 


Deduction from 17^ 


12,04$ 



560 
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Computed Deduction from Pay-Office Charges, ^c. — c^HirSkd. 


1798 — The 19th and Regiments were in 

< ’ey loo thio year : - 

^ nsth Total Charge 
«0th Do 

7 474 
6,607 



half 

14,081 

7 040 


Deduction from 1708 
3 700 — The 3 9th and 80th Regiments were in 
Ceylon thu year . - - - - 

3 0th Total Ch irge 
«0th - Do 

7,305 

7,’9t> 


r04» 

half 

14,501 • 

7,251 


Dednrtion from 1700 
If 00 — The 10th, 7 1st, and fcOth Regiments 
were in ( ey on this year • - - - 

10th Total Charge 
^Ist - Do 
both - Du 

6,008 

5 OIG 
5,125 


7,25? 

ha’f 

16,1 

8,075 


Deduction from 1800 
ISO^ — The 10th, 71st, and 80th Regiments were 
in Ceylon this vear - - - - 

, 19th Total Charge 

5Dt - Do . - 
80th - Do . - 

12 101 
12,605 
11,142 


8,075 

half 

86,148 

18 074 


Deduction from 1801 

3 802 — The Charges for the Regiments at Cey- 
lon m 1802, in 1 following ytars, are stated 
m the Pry Othce Account', to he tor ISO! 

In 1802ihe Chargefor the 19th Regiment is 

51st - Du - 

8,281 

6,147 


18,074 

1 

half 

’Ihe 80th Regiment left Ceylon this year, and 
arris ed at Madras in September 1802; 

liie whole Charge being 

14,428 

8,780 

7,214 

> 

take 7-12 for the sum to be divided 
halt 

5,092 

2,546 


Deduction from 1802 

1808— The ( harge for the 1 9cix Regtotent^^ 

Do - - 5Ut Do . - 

S98 ^ 
193 

>» *• * 

9,798 

A>W' - 

* 

half 

491 

245 


Deduction from 1803 

1805 — The charge for the 19th Regincent is 

half 

302 

15l 

245 

Deduction from 1805 

- 

- 

151 

TOTAt - 


79,403 
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Statement of the Accoiuit lettveen the Public and the Bad India Company ^ 
prepared conjonnalle to the Resolutions of the Select Commij^e ap^ 
pointed to enquire into the present State of the affairs of the East India 
Company 

Principal Interest. Total. 


MAURITIUS. 

1704*5. — Expenses paid in India. 

Interest, at 6 9 per cent from ist November, 
1794, to 1st March, 1808. 

123,610 

102,185 


Total ..... 

... 

... 

225,79i^ 

tlemurrage, paid m England. 

31,510 



Interest at L i. 10 1 1§. per cent, from 1st 
August, 1794, to 1st March, 1808. . 

• > 

19,465 

1 

Total. .... 

• * • 

. . . 

S0,97St 

.4 

» 

155,120 

121 , 6M 

276,77^ 

Deduct overpaid, in 1797, for stores sent out 
for the Expedition, but afterwards used for ' 

i 

other Services . 

35,880 



Iliterest at 4 per cent, per Annum, the mte 
charged in 1797^ on all Payments from 
Government, from Ut Aug. 1797, to 1st 


March, 18Q8 

. 

15,189 


’ Total 

. . . 

. . . 

51,069 

Total, Mauritius. 

119,240 

106,461 

225,701* 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 



1795-6. — Demurrage, &c. paid in England . 
Interest at L.5. 19 9|^. per cent, from Ist 

68,53S 



May, 1797, to 1 st March, 1808. 

Total 

, . . 

44,464 

113,009 

1795-6 —Sundries, Bengal . . . . 

Interest at 7. 11 per Cent, from 1 st Novem- 

9*3 



ber, 1795, to 1st March 1808. 

. . . 

82 


Total 

. • 

• • 

175 

1797-8. — Gunpowder from Dengal 

Interest at 11 . 72. per Cent, from 1 st Novem- 

8,768 



ber, 1797 , 10 Ist March, 1808. 

* Total 

. . . 

10,619 

• t * 

19,387 

1800 1 . — Freight &c Bengal 

Interest at 9 . 27. per cent from 1 st Novem- 

r,990 



ber, 1800, to Ist March, 1808 . . * 


1,352 


Total . • . . . 

. . « 

3,342 

1801-2.r— Sundries, Freight, dec. Bengal. 
Interest at 8 72 per cent from 1 st Novem- 
ber, 1801, to 1 st March, 1808. 

Potaf . . * * • 

18,423 

10,174 

28,597 

*357 

m 



ber, 1902 , to 1 st March, 1808 . 


149 


■pial . , i . . 

. . . 

. . . 

500 

Total, Cape .... 

98,169 

6€,fi40 

165,009 

Total. . . ,, 

217,409 

173,301 

390,710 


f O o 


VoL. 10. 


Carried over. 


390,710 
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No. IV.— Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India Company, 

S^t*^contmued 

Principal. Interest. Total. 


Brought over 

MANILLA: 

1797-8. Provisions, freight, &c. ... ... 252,286 

Interest at ii 72* per cent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1797, to 1st March, 1808 ... ... 3 ^ 5 > 5^5 

Total 

Deduct stores I'cturned, 1798*9 21,313 

Interest at 10.6 percent, from 1st Novem- 
ber! 1798, to ist March, 1808 21,085 

Total 


1708-^1 Freight, &c 

Interest at 10.0. percent, from 1st Novem- 

her, 1798, to 1st March, 1808 

Total 


Table money paid in England^ 4,990 

Interest at 64 4/. ltd per cent, on 
2,589/ from 1st November, 1798, 

to isi March, 1808 1>509 

Do. at 5/ 6r. ^\d per cent, oti 2,401/ 
t rom 1st July, 1799, to 1st March, 

1808 1,105 




557*82 1 


23o»973 284,450 515,428 
6,542 


Freight, &c. paid in England................... 105,016 

Interest at 5/. 6r percent from ist Jan. 

1799, to 1st March, 1808 

Totarl. 

Remuneration to commanders and officers of 

Ships paid in England, January, 1 800 8,700 

Intcrcitat4/ 14/. I^d. per cent, from 1st 

February, 1800, to 1st March, 1808 

lotal 


>36,137 


Do. Do. paid in April, 1800 3,7^0 

tnt.resi as above, from 1st M.v 1800, to ist 

Marchs i8c8«> 

1 Total ;.... 


Total*. 


••• • 3>765 

348x9^4^707*935 


Carried forward 


1,098,665 
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Nn. 4..‘-Staeenient of the Account' between the Public and the East India 
Sec *^continued. 

Principal. Interest. Tdfal. 

Brought Torward 

Vessels, &r. and Stores for King*jS Ships, 

1707-8 4 ...... 

Interest .1* 1 1 7> per. cent from 1st Nov. 

1797, 101 hi March, 18.8 

Total.... 

1798-9 29 703 

Iniert i’ 10.6 percent from isi Novem- 
ber, *798, to 1st March, i8c8 

Total 

1790 iSoo... 

Im rest a* 0 14* pi r cent, from 1st Novem- 

bci, 1 "09, to Jst March, 1808 

Total 

i 8 t.c-i 10,0, 

Intcie t a* 9. 27 per cent. from 1st Novcnibcr* 

iSooto 1st March, 1808...* 

Total 

1801- 2 i «5**54 

Intciest av8. 72. percent from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1801, to istMirch, 1808 

Total 

1802- 9. .. 4 .. . 4.44 

Interest.!’ 7. 82 |,)ercciii. from isi N< vtni- 

ber, 1802, to 1st March, iHc8 

To al 

1809-4 * * 

Int' lest a’ 8 p t (enr.frotn ist No'X*mb t, 

180:3, to IsC Ma cli, l8'8 

"1 oial 

1-5 * 

Inr lest a’ 8 84. pc i cc rit. from isi Nnvem- 

bt r, 1801, to 1st Matfh, 18 8 

Toil 

180^5-6 

In I esf i’ (). 08 H pt I s PTit from 1st Novem- 
ber, 180^, to isi March, 180S 

Total 


DEDUCT : 

1799-1800. Bills in favourof Court 6|8'.8 

interest a’ o. 1 4 per rent, fr >m 1st Novtm- 


1800 I Do* - - - Do 24 790 

Interest a’ q. 27 percent fimn i^j^o 
ber^ l^8oo, to iht March, 1808. Jn... 

Totaltd 


DANISH CAPTURES, 

i8ot-2, Atnoum Kx^^ensi 

li trrcsr a’ 8. 72 per cent, from tsi Novem- 
ber, icoi, to lit March, i8o8* • . - 
Total. .... 


£ 

£ £ 

• •• ••• 

^^9,603 


29 703 

35.85! . 

65.4.54 

18,811 

29,387 

59»®9® 

10,200 

• 14.327 

33.1^8 

«5**54 

• 8,974 

22,174 

5v'-'3 

13.891 

39.045 

21,472 

• •• •• O|0o2 

30,381 

7»444 „ 

28,916 

20,749 

• 8,052 

39>3.3 



4,690 

^5*4^9 

i94,77ft‘ 

^2^,8q5 320 671 

6,8-8 

. 24790 

5* 183 

11*993 

• M « 

r 16,852 


.3 *.5^8 

9‘’»037 .5I.635 

163,178 

103,858 207, 36 

• 

"S»559 



5^3 

Cofinpany, 

1,098,665 
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ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER, 1808. 


No. 4.— Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India Com-^ 


panj} ’^continued. 


PrincipaL Ifiterest. Total. 


Brought over •••••• ••• ••• 


z. z. 

M. l,402»27# 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 


1798-9.^Naval Armament to join Admiral 

Blanket in the Red Seau... 17»058 

Interest, a’ 10.6. per cent, from 1st March, 

1799, to 1 St March, 1808 JS,273 

Total 


SS,S31 


18004 — Eipense of Eipcdition, Freight, 

&c • ••••• •sseeeseassart •• •%«•« t ^ * 673,903 

Interest, a* 9. 27. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1800, to Do..^ 458,119 

Total 1,132,022 


t801-2.-^Expense 681,799 

interest, a* 8. 72. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

l802jtoDo 376,535 

Total 1,058,334 


1802-3,— Expense 469,047 

Interest, a’ 7. 82. percent from Ist Nov. 

1802, to Do 195,623 

Total 6p4,670 


Bills drawn by General Baird, in 1802 76,736 

Interest, a* 3 . 18. 1|. per cent, from times 

of payment to Do 16,299 

^ otal ••• ... •»* *t« 


93,035 


Total 1,918,543 1,062,849 2,981,392 


Deduct— Usual or ordinary pay of Troops in Egypt, as in 

former account 300,000 


Remainder. 2,181,892 

Add— Estimated Amount of the Ordinary Charges of such of 
his Majesty's regiments as went from India to E||ypt, and 
did net return ^ther, of the regiment that was in Egypt, 
and not landed in India ; and the ordinary charges of levies 
made in India, to replace Volunteeis from Native Corps sent 

tt Egypt, iacliidhig interest.,*. ......W 180,000 

^ — 2,861,392 


Carried forward ( 


. 4 . 4 , 263,662 



STATE PAPERS* 565 


4.— Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India Corn** 
pany^ 

Prmcipal. Interest. TotaU 


X, X. X. X. 

Brought over ... .*• ••• ••• ••• 4,363)66^ 

CEYLON, includingordinaryCharges from 
1^95 to 3l8t October, 179^ • — after that 
period the supplies furnished charged. 

1795-6.— Expense of Capture 864^21 

Interest, at 7. 14. percent from 1st Nov. 

1 795, to 1st hi arch, IBOSt.i...*. «•«.•. ••••.«• ... 320^557 

'T*otal«...«*«...*M..*«.t*. ••• »«4 684,575 


1801. — Balance of Property, 

3 1st Dec X.248,791 

Remittances, January to April, 

1802 55,753 

304,544 

Interest, a* 9 27 per cent, on 

12,8141 from Ist Nov. 1800. 8,711 

Do. a’ 8.72 per cent, on 235,977, 

from 1st Nov 1801 130,322 

Do. a’ 8. 72. per cent, on 55,753 

from Ist March, 1802 29,170 

. ' ... V. 168,203 

Total 472,747 


1 802-3.— Remittances 

Interest, 7,82 percent, from Ist Nov. 

1802, to Ist March, 1808 

Total 


70,682 

29,479 

100,161 


ISOl to 3. — Freight, &c.of Stores, Troops, 
&c. sent to Ceylon, on account of govern- 
ment, estimated at 

1 803-4. —Remittances 

Interest, a* 8 per cent, from Ut November 
1803, to Ist March, 1808 


20,000 

68,827 

23,860 


20,000 


92,687 


1804-5 

Interest* a’ 8 84, per cent, from 1st Nov, 

1804, to let March, 1808 

Total 


55,834 

16,452 


72,286 


1805-6 13,594 

Interest, a* 9 6 88. percent, from 1st Nov. 

1805, to Ist March, 1808 3,073 

Total 


16,667 


1806-7 

kiterest, a’8 per cent, from 1st November, 

1806, to 1st March, 1808 

’ Total ..... 




24,351 

2,597 

26,948 


Total CEYLON, chargeable in full... 921,853 564,221 1,486,074 ,1,486,074 


Carried over 


I,... 




4 »» 
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ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER, 1809 , 


No. 4 Statement of the Account between the Public and, the East India Conv 

pany, &c — continued, 

• Principal Interest. Total. 


Brought over 

Expense of Maintenance. I79(> 
to No^emb r, 1798, aud .Su i- 
piiC3 after rh.ii date, to 3 1st De- 
cember, IH) , infliubijg rdi- 
nary Charges in the first period. 


Z. Z. Z. 

>.• ... ... ... 5,749^735 


1796-7 251,881 

Intere'it a’ 8 ‘24. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

179S, to Ist . arch, 1808 235,223 

Total 487,10-^ 

1707-8 110,8 i5 

Intel a’ 1 1 72 percent from Ist Nov 

1797, to Ist Varch, 18C8 134,241 

Total 245,086 


179S-9 

int^re'it a’ 10 6 percent from Ist Nov. 

1798 CO ist March 1808 

Total. 


361,014 

357,163 

... ... ... ... 718,177 


1799 1800 

Interest a’ 9. 14 percent Ironi 1st Nov 

\799, tolot \\i ch, 1(''(78 

1 otai 


296,007 

225,459 

521,466 


1800 1 283,730 

Intcicsi a’ 9 27, per <enr from 1st Nov 

IbUO to lit March, ISOS 192,880 

lotal 476,610 

1801 to December, 1801 237,518 

Inttf a’ 8 72 percent from ist Nov 

1801,tO lstMarchyl808 11.3,174 

Total 350,692 


1,540,9^5 1,158,140 2,799,135 
Deduct.. .Ba ance of Property, as above 248,791 139, .>.'3 387,824 


Z. 1,292,204 1119,107/2,411,311 


Carried for ward... half allowed 646,102 559,554 1,205,656 


Carried forward....,. 


5,749,736 



STATE PAPERS, 567 

No. 4.->Statement of the Account betweeqi the Public and the East India 
Company, •continued. 

Principal. Interest. Total. 

Z. Z. Z: Z. 

Brought forward - -- - -- ‘5,749,736 


Ceylon— brought forward - 646,102 559,554 1,205,656 
EASTERN ISLANDS, including Ordi- 
nary Charges : 

1795- 6. . - - . 70,985 

Interest at 7 14. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1795, to 1st March, 1808. - - - - 62,509 

Total 133,494 

1796- 7. - - . - . 150,450 

Interest at 8. 24. per certt. from Ist Nov. 

1796, to 1st March, 1808, - - - - 140,500 

Total - 290,950 

1797- 8. ... . 84,780 

Interest at 11. 72 per cent, from Ist. Nov. 

1797, to ist March, 1808. - ... 102,674 

Total 187,454, 

1798 9. . - - - 186,763 

Interest at 10 6 per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1798, to Ist March, 1808. - - - - 184,771 

Total - 371,534 

1799- 1800 - - - - 127,130 

Interest at 9. 14 perxcent from 1st Nov. 

1799, to 1st March, 18^8. . - - • 96,831 

Total . 229,961 

1800- 1. ... 234,840 

Interest at 9. 27 per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1800, to 1st March, 1808 - - . - 159,644 

Total - 394,484 

1801- 2. - - - 195,850 

Interest at 8 72. per cent, from Ist Nov. 

1801, to 1st March, 1808. - - - - 108,161 

Total - 304,011 

1802- 3. - - - 215,528 

Interest at 7. 82 per cent from 1st Nov. 

1802 to 1st March, 1808. - - - - 89,890 

Total - 305,418 

1803- 4. - - - 215,184 

Interest at 8 per cent, from 1st Nov.1803, 

to Ibt March, l8o8. - - - . 74,598 

Total - ' 289,782 

1804- 5. - - 37,964 

Interest at 8 84 per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1804, to 1st March, 1808 - - . - 11,186 

I'otal - 49,150 

1805- 6 - - - 55,612 

Interest at 9 6 88 per cent from Ist 


Nov. 1805, to Ist March, 1808 

Total 

CANTON - - - - - 

Bills on Europe, not included above 

4,300 
15 568 

12 572 

- - 68,184 

1,288 5 ^88 

4,140 19,708 

Z. 

1,594,954 1 048.764 2,643,718 

Half 

797 477 

5J4,382 1,321,859 

Carried for ward... Total half Ceylon 1 
and the Ea'^tern Llands, wjth inte > 
rest to Ist March, 1808. - 

} 

1,4 f >',579 1,083,936 -..527,515 


Carried over 


5,749,736 



m ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER, 1808 . 


No. 4.-^Statemcnt of the Account betwcea the Public and the East India Company, 
ScC,’^cotttktieJ, 


Principal. Interest. Total. 


£• £ £• 

Broughtover 5,749,738 

CEYLON, &c brought over - - 1,443 579 1,08H,93G 2,527,515 
Deduct - Half the Profit on Spices - . - 423, 3p5 

Z. Z. 

Interest at 6/ 4 11 percent on 6,481 
from 1st Oct. 1798, to Ist Mar. 

1808 3.812 

Do at 51 6 2§. per cent on 47,645 
from Ist June, 1799, to Do - - - -22,139 
Do. • • at - - Do. - - on, 56745 

from 1st Dec. 1799, to Do 24,860 

Do. at 4/. 14. 24. percent, on 38,816 
from 1st August, 1800, to Do. - - 12,077 
Do. at 5/. 5 5| per cent, on 16,460 
from Ist Jan 1801 10 Do. - 6,219 

Do - - at > Do . - - on 7,549 
froin 1st March - - Do toDo. - - 2,7S6 
Do. ... at - - Do - on 37,987 
from Ist July - - Do to Do - - - 13,351 
Do. - - at 3/. 18. Ij percent, on 38,357 
from 1st Feb. 1802 to Do ----- - 9,117 
Do - - - at - - - Do. - • - on 3,161 
from 1st April - - Do to Do. - . - 731 
Do - - - at - • - Do - - - on 46,349 
from 1st July - - Do. to Do - 10,262 
Do. - - at 5/ 2. 5 per cent, on 9,859 
from 1st leb 1803 to Do .... 2,567 
Do - - - at • - - Do. - - - on 37,612 
from 1st August - Do. to Do. - - - . 8,828 
Do. - - at 5/ 9 2| pei cent on 21,828 
from 1st Jan. 1804, to Do. - - - - 4,966 
Do. - - - at - - - Do - - - on 2Q,1 10 
from 1st August - - Do - Do - - - .3,934 
Do, - - at 51 3 2^pcrce l on 15,797 
from 1st Feb 1805 to Do. . . . 2,513 

Do. - - - at - - - Do. - - - on 17,404 
froift 1st Jtly - - Do.-to Do - - - - 2, ,395 
Do.- -at 4/ 19 7 percent 011 3,922 
from Ist Feb. 1806 to Du 406 

Do. - - - at - - - Do - - - cn 2,313 
from 1st Sept. . - Do. to Do. - - - 175 

. . . 131,136 

423,395 

Total 554.531 


Remains - - half Net Expenses, 
half the Profit on Spices 


1,020,184 952,800 1,972,984 


Carried fori^ard 


75722,720 




TRINlt)AD 

Expense attending Chinese ' cttlcrs. . , 23,400 

Interest, at 9 6. 88. per rent, from 1st Nov, 

1805, to 1st March, 1808 5,290 

Total 28,G90 

1797- CEYLON. 

Bills drawn for the regiment De M^uron, 
paid in 1797, not included in the former 
account .... . . S2fiOO* 

Interest, at 5. 19. 9f. per cent, from Ist 

March, 1797, to Ist March, 1808 21,084 

Total. 58,084 

1805-6. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Value of Company’s cargo on board the Bri- 
tannia, lost going to the Cape. • 119,811) 

Va'ue of Ship and Stoies. . . SO-, 000 J 

Interest, at 5. 3. 2|. per cent, from 1st Nov* 


1805 18,035 

Total. • . ..... 167,846 

Supplies from St. Helena 5,708 \ 

Interest, at 5 percent from Nov. 1, 1805...* • . 666 

Total 6,374 


Drafts on Bengal by the Military and Naval 
Commanders, for Beer taken out of tho 
Varunna, country ship, and issued to King’s 
troops. . . - . . Z-3S70 

Freight, &c. of King’s troops on two 

ships 938 ^ 

Ditto of ships taken up by the Mili- 1 not yet 
taryand Naval Commanders to for-> ascer- 
ward troops, 8cc, to India. . . ) tained.*" 

Estimated Demurrage of Ships going to 

the Cape 17,572 

21,880 21,880 

Rice sent from Madras 7,602 

Interest, at 8 per cent, from Ist July, 1806. . . , 1,014 

Total 8,616 

BUENOS AYRES 

Sundries supplied from St. Helena, in 1806, 
for the expedition, pay, 8cc. to troops sent, 

estimated 3,844 

Interest, at 5 per cent, from 1st Nov. 1806, to 

Ist March, 1808 256 

Total • 4,100 

passage of officers, 8lc to the Cape and Cey- 
lon, men sent out for the Navy, Stores, 5cc. 11 5,964 32,057 ' 148,031 

Estimated amount of charges incurred by the ^ 

East India Company, for prisoners eaptured 

tt stai from the year 1793. . 300,000 ' 300,000 


Total Debits carried over* 


660,209 78,402 738,611 738,611 
8,461,331 



s;0 ASIATIC' ANNUAL REGISTER, 1808, 


No. 4 restatement of the Account between the Public and the East India Com* 
pany, &c. t^wued. 

Principal, Interest, Total, 


X. L. L, \L, 

Debits^brought forward r.. 8,461,331 


CREDITS. 

By Cash, August, 1798 100, OCO 

Interest, at 10. 6. per cent, from Ist Sept* 

1798, to Ist March, 1808, deducting ex- 
pense of Remittance in bullion to India.. 93,642 

Total 193,642 


Ditto, October, 1798 

Interest, as above, from Ist November, 


1798, ditto.. 


Total 


100,000 


91,875 

191,875 


Ditto, July, 1799 200,000 

Interest, at 9. 14, per cent from 1st Aug, ' 

1799, ditto 142,787 

Total 342,787 


Ditto, July, 1803 500,000 

Interest, at 8 per cent, from 1st August, 

1803, ditto 148,043 

Total •♦••••«•••••••#«••••••••• ••• ett ••• ••• 648,043 


Ditto, September, 1803 

Intel est, as abwe, from 1st Octo' er, 1803, 

Ditto 

Total 


500,000 

141,377 


641,377 


Ditto, August, 1805 500,000 

Interest, at 9 6 88 per cent, from 1st 

Sept. 1805, ditto 

Total 


85,810 

585,810 


Ditto, September, 1 805 500,000 

Interest, as above, from Ist^October, 1805, 

Ditto 

Total.... ... 


81,773 

.... ... 581,773 


Ditto, July, 1806 1,000,000 

Interest, at 8.0.32, per cent, from Ist Au- 
gust, 1806, ditto ... 56.593 

^ Total 1,056,593 


Total Receipts, with interest, to 1st 
March, 1808, carried forward......#.... 



3,400,000 841,900 4,241,900 


Total Debits, carried forward.., 




. ... 8,461,831 



STATE PAPERS, 


571 


No. 4, -“Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India Comply, 

Principal Interest, Total. 


Total liebits— Brought forward 8)4(ii)S31 

Receipts-^Brought forward... ... . 4 , 4 . 8 , 400/500 841,9004,241,900 

BY PAY OFFICE DEMANDS. L 

1703 28,597 Int. M 3 4 pr ct, 1 JulyHOStol Mar.1808, 17,476 


1794 48,826 do. 

41014 

do. 

— 

1794 to 


do. 


30,318 

1795 50,317 do. 

4 15 

9 

do. 

— 

1795 to 


du 


80513 

1796 1^9,017 do. 

4 14 

3. 

do. 

— 

1796 to 


do. 


92,924 

1797 113,026 do. 

5 19 

91 

do. 

— 

1797 to 


do. 


72,211 

1798 173,116 do. 

6 411 

dp. 

— 

1798 to 


do 


104 521 

1799 210,748 do. 

5 6 


do. 

— 

1799 to 


do. 


96,994 

1800 175073 tlo 

4 14 

21. 

do. 

-- 

1800 to 


do, 


63,225 

1^01 258,710 do 

5 .5 


do. 

— 

3801 to 


do. 


90 9.36 

1802 202,758 do. 

3 18 

H 

do. 

— 

1802 tq 


do. 


44,893 

1801 170,952 do. 

5 2 

5 

do. 

— 

1803 to 


do. 


42,287 

18(J do 

5 9 

21 

do. 

— 

1801 to 


do 


36,^)08 

1805 217,513 do. 

5 3 

‘4 

do. 

— 

1805 to 


do. 


32 678 

1806 235,581 do. 

4 19 

7 

do 

— 

1806 to 


do 


19.550 

1807 220,255 do. 

414 

7 

do. 

— 

1807 to 


do. 


6,944 


2,480,408 781 '08 

18,697 Deduct hills in favour of the Comp, not paid 4,699 

2,101,711 776,809 

Dedt ■ 100,000 at 4 14 3 pr ct. from ht ay, 1796, to ditto, 

paid by the Company, iii Apr. 1796, 55,765’ 


7.2 361,711 721,044 


Total-Pay Office Demands 2,361,711 721,0443,062,755 

By Victualling Office Demands 53,171 26,853 80,024 

5,814,882 1,589,797 7, 404, 6J9 

peduct, Amount suspended from the Pay Office Demands, on the grounds of the ob- ) 
jections to those Accounts { ‘ ‘ 


TOTAL CREDITS 6,960,912 


Mo^j 18Q8. 


BALANCE in favour of the East India Company 1,5004,1^^ 


(Errors Excepted.) 


Thoms Nickks Wittwer* 
William Wright. 
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j||||tpe(>diX) No. ' 
REPOR'nilfo tif COMftllTrEE oa 
the account thO Public and 

the £ait'lQdiuOMh^a^<^Or<i!W be 
18004 Vide page 30. 
et inbi. Aaiatic Annual Regtfter, 1805; 
title, State Papera 

jl^[^|6ndix. No 6.' - 

ndtx N4II^ io, to the er^ 

iibe^rinteii$imyyne,m5.] 
Minute^ ef the medings held between 
the Right Honourable Charles Bragge 
and l^holaa Vansittart. Esq. appoint* 
ed by the right honourable the chan* 
cellor of the Exchequ^ and the lords 
of the treasury, on tniipirt of govern* 
ment; and Jacob Bosanquet, £sq. 
deputf chairman, and Sir Hugo 
Mglis, Bart, on rhe part of the court 
df directors ; for. the purpose of set- 
tling and adjuttio^ the accounts now 
depending between the public and 
the East India Company. Vide page 
^84, Ft infra, State Papers, Asiatic 
Annual Register, 180.?. 

Appendix, No 7. 

Supplement to the Observations pre- 
sented by the Court of Directors to 
the Comiiittee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the 81st March, 1808, re- 
specting the claims of the company 
on government. > ^ 

Thk chief ground on which the com- 
missioners on the part of government, 
and the committee of 1805. objected to 
allow the full expense incurred by the 
company on account of Ceylon, the 
Molucca! and Malacca, the first of 
which settlements was made a king's 
government, and the others in the gene- 
ral arrangements of the peace of Amiens 
restored to the J)utch, was, that the 
public had borne the whole expense of 
the E^ptian expedition, with a share 
of which the company might very well 
bt charged; and tne committee of 1805 
Have said, that they have aimed at such ^ 
general arrangement upon the whole of 
uxe accouigt, as might ^st reconcile, on 
a question liable to considerable differ* 
face of opiniesi, the fmr dawn of the 
partkt» t 

Now the court of directors presume 
to thiiik, that the arguments which have 
Imp advanced to shew, that the com- 
pany ought to be charged with arpart of 
Che expense of the^gyptiah exp^ition, 
pave been soccettfuily answer^. But 
auppowog the company justly chargea- 
bte with a ihcrc of that expense, sup- 


posing even that share to be made one 
naif, which is a proportion far beyond 
l^hat, upon a just apg|^tion of the 
principle, the Indian temtoiy can afford 
or fairly be hurthened with for any 
such expense, still this mode |of settle, 
ment would he far less injuriouaitQ the 
company than the one which has been 
adopted, as will most clearly appear by 
the following statement, form^ upon* 
the last settlement made of the charges 
of the capture and maintenance of 
Ceylon, the Molucca Islands, Malacca, 
and the Egyptian expedition. 

The company are charged with half 
the expense of the maintenance of Cey- 
lon, the Moluccas and Malacca, which 
is as follows : 

Ceylon - . - . - 1,$05,G56’ 

Eastern Islands, &c. - 1,821,859 


Deduct half the profit on 
spices which the company 
have moTreover allowed to 
Government . - - 


2,527,515 


554,551 


Remains a clear deduction 
from the charge made by 
the company against go- 
vernment - . - - . 1 , 972,954 

The whole amount of ex- 
pense incurred by the 
company for the Egyptian 
expedition, on the Jst 
March, 1808, 18 2,801,392/ 
one half of which, if 
charged to the company, 
would be - - - - - 1,430, 690 

Difference - • - - . 542,281 

So that by the mode of settlement 
adopted by the committee of 1805, on 
the supposition of a fair adjustment of 
the claims of the parties, the company 
suffer more than if the principle of an 
equal participation of expense had, in 
following up what the commissioners on 
the part of government contended 
would be just, been applied to the seve- 
ral expeditions to Ceylon, the Eastern 
Islands and Egypt, to the extent of 
542,2884 which sum ihe company 
contend to be due to them upon the 
principles maintained in favour of go- 
vernment; but, upon the priiiciplee 
they themselves maintain, they dajm the 
whole sura of 1,972,984/. 

East India House, 

24th May, 1808. 
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Appendix^ No. 8. 

Average of the undermentioned Receipts and Payments tf ike Eaet India 
Company, in England, for ike follomng Periods $ together with an Eeti- 
mate^of the same for the Ourrent Year, from 1st March, 1#Q9> 
March, I 8 O 9 . ' 



Average oi 

5 Years from 
1st March« 
1708, to 1st 
March, 
1803. 

Average ot 
5Ycars from 
1st March, 
1803, to 

1st March, 
1808. 

Average 
Years 
hrom ist 
March» 
1798, to 1st 
March, 1808 

from 1st 
March, 
1808, to 1st 
March, 
1,809. 

RECEIPTS. 

X. 

X. 

Z. 

X. 


7.'33.H« 

5,320.329 

6,3«6.785 

4fl38.u6 


Hon. Board of Oidnance, for salt- 
petre. 

24*049 

68,000 

46,025 

185,000 

Charges and profit on private trade 

I* I eight on ditto 

167,966 

»52»555 

160,260 

80,000 

Interest received of the Bank on 
the tompan) ’s share of annuities. 

36,227 

36,2*4 

36,225 

36,226 


7-361.384 I 

5,777,108 

6,569,245 

: 6*233,372 

PAYMENTS. 

1 



■ 

Customs. 

367,229 

108,717 

237i9;^3 

'59*884 

Freight and Demurrage. . . • . 

i. 5»*.693 

1,512,615 

1,512*154* 

1,788,405 

Goods and Stores exported* and 
Bullion 

2,481,083 

2,983,965 

2*732*524 

2,044*959 

Bills of Exchange from India. . . 

900,054 

523*876 

711*965 

19129,175 

— — Do. — — China 

556,007 

525*310 

540*658 

855*856 

Charges General* including Supra 
Canoes* Commission, Interest 
on Loans, &c. &c. • • . . 

723»376 

736)622 

* 

73o«99. 

758sooo 

Dividends on Stock, and Interest 
on Bonds 

709>39» 

742,500 

7S5«45 

857 *o«» 

Pay to Marine and Military offi- 
cers on Furlough and retired 
from service 

4«»796 

127,384 

86,590 

160,000 


7,296,629 

7,260,989 

7,278*808 

7.64^79 


East India House^ 12th May^ 1808. (Errors excepted) 

Chas. CknrwniQnT, Aeeomtemt-iSem^ 
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COMPARISON of the Fixed and Permanent Sources of RECFJPFS and 
Receipts and Payments which are oj a temporary oi occasional naiuie, 
and Private Trade, leyond the Chaises and Pi of I thereon, in the 


RECEIPTS. 

1st Mf>r, 1798, 
to 

1st Mai. 1803 

1st Mar. 1803 
to 

IM Mar. l 8 c 8 

Moie 
lacier pe- 
riod 

Less latter 
pcnofl. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

z. 

Company’s Goods, including Sali- 
petfc to the Boaid of OrU- 
nance . > 

33 . 7 » 5 . 95 * 

27,941,646 


7.844.3 '2 

Charges on Profit and Private 
Trade .... ... 

839,823 

7 <> 2 ,- 7,5 

— 

77.053 

Interest on the Annuities . . . i 

181,134 

181,119 

— 

'5 


36,806,9 '’O 

28,88.5 540 

— 

",921,380 


Total Receipts from ist March, 1798, to isr March, 1803 8^ 8c6,()2o 

Payments - - Do. ... - Do 


Surplus L. 

Total Receipts from 1st March, i8'^3, to 1st Match. 

t8c8 X. 28,885,5)0 

Payments - - Do Do.. 

DcHcicncy 7419,411 
Dc.^iencv L. 7,005 636 


Supplied as under: 

Balance Cash, ist M»rch,l7g8 

Receipts liotn Govcnirntni ( / it» ( imc ( f th ( oir'pnis’s C^iin 

Do, - - , Do - - foi Ships 

Lovaltv Loan so>d •*•••• 

Bond Debt increased 

Duty on Tea in the Comoiny’s biid-* 011 1st Match, 18^8 

RcceivH from several: Composition tor sta) mg Law Ptoccedmgs. • . 


54 1 >64.1; 
3 4 

. 160 ( K(J 
769,787 
2,39^,760 

50,236 


Z. 8,708,83^ 

' Deduct : 

Balance Cash, 1st M<*rch, i8c8, iiicludlog Tea 

Dufv . 5 . 7P3,C9fi 

Pnvaie Trade Good;., more paid than re t «vtd. 2 15,135 
Almshouses at PopLr - - Du, • . - - 30,' Cfc 

Repaid the Bank for Loans ------ 350,000 

Captains of worn-out Ships - . - - - 29), 049 

o - — 1,612,108 

C 7,005 6 6 


East India House, ifith May, 1808. 


(Errors Excepted; 
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PAYMENTS in England, of the East India Company, exclusive oj 
such as Tea Duties, Money borrowed, Payments m^e by Government, 
following Periods, 


PAYMENTS. 

1st March, 
1798, to ISt 
March, 18I03 

1st March, 
1803, 

March, 1808. 

More latter 
period. 

Less latter 
period. 

Castoms . . 

L 

1,836,148 

L. 

543.588 

L. 

I >292, 56# 

Freight 


Exports 

7'5 jO )405 
12,40^,416 
7,280 ,303 

149.19,825 

5.*45.929 

4,01 1 

«»5i4>409 

56.233 


India and China Bills .... 
Charges General ....... 

' 2 , 034,374 

Offirers P;iy , , . 

3.120,079 

228,981 

3,546,953 

3,003,112 

636,920 

3.7i2»5oi 


Interest and Dividends . . . 
Captains oi worn-out Ships 

407*939 

165,548 



36.483.145 

36,304 ,95 > 

1 

3,148,740 ' 

3.326,934 





3,448.740 




L, 

>78,194 


Charles Cartwright, 

Auount ant- General, 
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Appendix, 

Aecountdff Sales for Ten Years, from 1 798-9 to I807-8 } 



1798-9. 

1799.800. 

1800-1. 

1801-2. 

1802.3. 

CHINA. 

Teas.... 

£• 

3,368, 008 

18i2,535 

4 032 

8,665,321 

71,104 

£■ 

3,479,218 

81,683 

3.358 284 

£. 

4 i>69 6^3 

China Raw Silk...... 

Warp,,. 

104,229 

181,722 

Nankeens 

88,099 

9,009 

58.557 

55,480 

76,643 

249 

54 485 

Wrought Silks.* .... 
Drugs.. , 

4,197 

)g5 






China Total...... .£. 

3,652,883 

3,794,982 

3,615,381 

3,539,404 

3,753,252 

INDIA. 

Bengal Piece Goods. 
Coast Do 

1,219,818 

1,560,470 

193,202 

322,873 

331,625 

457,545 

1,056,840 

693,196 

177,901 

360,149 

256,784 

123,869 

26,625 

1,406,879 

9BS 70fi 

; 1,179,447 
751,727 

11,751 

395,410 

269.246 

147,191 

660,019 

Rlfi 041 

Surat and Anjengo., 
Bengal Raw Silk ... 
Pepper.....' 

1 l/U 

205,283 

297,645 

317 147 

184,436 

269,249 
172,058 ! 
102,151 

Sugar 

01 Ill’ll 

246 560 

Coffee. 

17,688 

226,742 

172,637 

84,686 

79,704 

49 9fid 


Saltpetre 

410,928 

228,250 

941 474 

96,880 

232,894 

2,397 


Spices 


100,070 

192,856 

62,978 

Cottonwool 

# 

Drug!) See 

33,653 

26,979 

12,495 



10,907 

India, Total £. 

4,666,990 

3,565459 

\ 


3,086443 

2,316,384 

Total, India and> 
China..../. \ 

8,819,273 

m 

7495,181 

6,626,347 

6,069,636 


£ait India House, lOtb May, X808. (Errors excepted.) 
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No. 1<). 


distinguishing INDIA and China, and the Species of Goods from each. 


1803-4. 

1804-5. 

1805-6. 

1806-7. 

1807-8. 


Z. 

Z. 

Z. 

Z. 

z. 

CHINA. 

3,484,448 

3,148,540 

3,620,904 

8,566,048 

3,795,612 

Teas. 

100,028 

100,732 

54,555 

92.585 

51,144 

China Raw Silk* 

China Ware, 

43,828 

58,223 

65,240 

49,525 


Nankeens. 

1,373 


~ — 

888 

— — 

Wrought Silks. 

— 


— — 

— 

— 

Drugs, 

3,629, G77 

3,307,495 

3,740,699 

3,709,046 

3,846,756 

China Total* 






INDIA. 

672,031 

438,964 

620,454 

496,134 

260,262 

Bengal Piece Goods. 

419,901 

449,731 

529,315 

186,273 

136,177 

^Coast, ditto. 

91,218 

14,679 

84,617 

92,755 

36,381 

Surat and Anjengo, 

292,659 

409,192 

219,904 

ip2,244 

268,066 

Bengal Raw Silk. 

223,078 

141,588 

121,844 

38,266 

7^,840 

Pepper. 

^,879 

208,059 

294,704 

144,506 

208,487 

Sugar. 

37,344 

— 

36,322 

39,358 

18,731 

Coffee. 

239,170 

129,192 

217,769 

186,896 

179,932 

Saltpetre, 

174,359 

153,286 

114,246 

68,092 

116,502 

Spices. 

— 

, — — 

— — 


— ^ 

Cotton Wool, 

29,757 

i ■ 

8,335 

15,724 

25,550 

15,837 

Drugs, 5cc, 

2,236,39(? 

i 

1.951,026 

^,254,8|9 

1,472,074 

1,310,815 

India Total. 

5,866,073 

5,260,521 

5,995,598 

i 

1 5,181,120 

5,156,971 

? Total India and 
( China 




Charles Cartwright, 
AscountanN&ntral. 

tPp ' ■' 
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Fenens 13° dte Mat], 1808. 

EXAMINATION of CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, Esq, Accountant-General ol 
the East India Company. 

Have you made up an Account of the supposed value of the Company’s Goods 
unsold in their warehouses, on the 1st of March, 1808? — I have: the amount it 
^£7,815,305. 

Explain to the Committee the principles upon which you made up that account, 
and how you took the value of^the dinerent articles? — My principal guide m valu* 
ing those ai tides in which there isaot a probability of material change, such as 
’I'eas, &c. 18 the price at which the articles sold at the preceding sale, and all the 
articles in this valuation have been valued upon this principle ; that Piece Goods 
have been valued lower than the prices they sold for in the preceding years ; Pep- 
per also is in the like predicament; and, since the valuation. Silk in a considerablt 
degree has increased m price as well as pepper. 

ACCOUNT, exhihting the Prime Cost of the Compam/s Goods in 
fFarehouse, in tach year,Jrom 1/98 to 1808 ,* together with the Prime 
Cost of the Company's Impoi ts and Sales respectively in the same Period^ 
and the Sale Faluc of the Goods unsold the end of each Year. 



Prime cot. 
of the 
Goods in 
Waiehouse 
unsold at 
the ( om 
menceruent 
of the Year 

Prime cost 
of the 
goods im- 
ported in 
the year. 

TOTAL. 

Prime cost 
of the 
Goods sold 
in the year 

Prime Cost 
« of the 
Goods un 
sold at the 
end of the 
year. 

Sale Value 
of the 
Goods un- 
sold at the 
end 

of the yean 

1798-9 

2,746,339 

5,738,671 

8,485,010 

3,828,495 

4,656,515 

8,481,815 

1799-SOO 

4,656,515^ 


7,256,522 

3,772,639 

3,483,883 

5,788,571 


3,483,8^3 

2,572,232 

6,056,115 

4,191,727 

1,864,388 


1801-2 

1,864,388 1 

3,47 ^530 

5,337,918 

3,351,378 , 

1,986,540 



1,986,540 1 

3,228,818 

5,215,358 

3,155,630 j 

2,059,728 

4,259,554 

1803-4 

2,059,728 

3,925,961 

5,985,689 

3,242,822 

2,742,867 

4,764,344 

1804-5 

2,742,867 j 

3,929,870 

6,672,737 

2,950,755 i 

3,721,982 

6,146,585 

1805-6 

3,721,982 , 

3,816,242 

7,538,2^4 

3,340,916 

4,197,308 


1806-7 

4,197,808 

2,624,879 ' 

6,822,187 ! 

2,949,396 

3,872,791 ' 

6,875,158 

1807 8 

3,872,791 

3,157,965 

7,030,756 

2,852,316 

4,178,440 

7,815,305 


(Eirors excepted ) 

Charles Cartwright, 

4 ^ Accountant-General. 

East India House, ZOih March, 1808. 

Appendix, No. 12. cotton goods in this country increased 

MartiJ, 2^0 die May\ or decreased ?— It has decreased very 

EXAMINATION of Mr R. BROWN considerably. 

I a very large dealer in East India Have East India cotton goods in thif 
cotton goods country increased in their , price, oe 

Hat the consumptiQii ot East *lndla dtcreaied ?«-Some few fabric of aui« 






STATfi 

iini Have increased ; But spcakini'gene- 
r'allyof East India cotton goods, they 
ate lower. 

Do those articles in which the price 
has incrcfastd, bear a small or a large 
|)roportion to the East India Company’s 
•ale of piece goods? — A very smalt 
proportion. 

When you say that the prices of cer- 
tain articles have increasedi do you mean 
relative to the late prices of those arti- 
cles, or the average prices for some years 
back^ — 1 mean relatively »o the late prices. 

Were those late prices higher or lower 
than the average ptices? — I think I can 
state, that they were from 2,5 to 30 per 
cent, lower than the average prices of six 
or seven years past. i- 

Has the present price of those articles, 
which you State to have increased, risen 
up to the ayerage price ? — I think it has: 
speaking generally of East India goods, 
the present price is considerably lower 
than the average of the last six or seven 
years, 

J To what^do YOU ascribe the fall of the 
price of East India goods for the home 
consumption? — Certainly, to the inter- 
ference of the British manufactures, 

From your knowledge ot the trade, are 
you enabled to state it as a fact, that the 
British manufactures have interlercd ma- 
terially with the sale of the East India 
cotton goods ?-^I am able to state it as 
a fact consistent with my own knowledge, 
that they have interfered, so much so, 
that our house have been under the neces- 
sity of keeping ihe British muslins with- 
in the last two years, to furnish the assort- 
ment for our own immediate connections. 

Then your opinion is, as a person con- 
versant with the trade, that the British 
manufactures have niarenally mteifered,- 
and are likely to continue to interfere, 
with the sale of the companv’'s cotton 
goods for home consumption Certainly. 

With regard to East India cotton goods 
for ( xportation, h.is it inerj^ised or dimi- 
nished in a considerable dej^ce has 
diminished in a considerable degree. 

To what causes \do voti atttibute that 
djmuuuion ?•— Pi incipally to the wmiof 
inuMcoursc with the comment, but in 
a material degree to ihe improvements 
made in the Biuish manufacture of cotton 
goods, which now supplant the India for 
many purposes upon the continent, and 
particularly in the printing manufactories, 
in which East India cotton goods were 
formerVy alone used. 

Arc you a Uige exporter of cottbn 

t ^ 
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goods ? — I am, but principally of India ; 
our exportation has very considerably 
diminished within these few years. 

Do you ascribe the diminished sale of 
the East India cotton goods, in any and 
What degree to the improvement of the 
manufactuics upon the continent? — I 
think that the improved state of the cot- 
ton rtianufactures upon the continent, has 
not entirely prevented' the otportation 
from this country, for when the dutyoni 
the continent was about 40 p^r cent, very 
large quantities were exported, and thdt 
It IS only since the absolute prohioition 
hastikcn place, the cotton manufactures 
of the comment have greatly increased. 

Fioni wiut peiiod do you date the abso-* 
lute prohibition on the continent? — Be- 
tween two and three years ago. 

Do you think the interference of the 
Briiiih goods with the East India compa-* 
ny*s goods is likely to continue ? — I think 
It IS likely to continue with increased effect.* 
Examination of Sir ROBERT PE£L, 

Bait, a Member of the Committee; 

Having been examined, said, that he 
was of opinion with the witness, Mr. 
Robert Brown, that the sale of East India 
cotton goods has been of late years very 
much interfered with in Great Britain 
by similar fabrics manufactured at home. 
He begged leave to state in addition, that 
though the prices of labour and the raw 
mat<“rial are much lower in the East Indies 
than m this country, yet these advan- 
tages arc more than counterbalanced by 
the following circumstances. The inven- 
tion of ingenious machinery by British 
subjects has very much lessened and 
assisted human labour, and, what is per^ 
baps of more importance, the manufac- 
ture IS established in the seat of con- 
sumptmn, and the home trader is enabled 
with racility to supply the demand, and 
to accommodate himself to the changes 
that so ficquently take place in fancy 
articles ; that the British cotton goods 
must likewise have very much interfered 
with the sale of E<isi India cotton goods 
ongdie comment of Europe, ft-om the 
caSjis above stated, and lately these 
markets hav6 been lost by the hostility 
of France; that he deemed it incumbent 
on him to state, that in consequence of 
the cotton manufactures on the continent 
of Europe being established on British 
improvements, he apprehends that a 
return of peace would not restore to the 
East India company their accustomed 
demand to that part of the globe for 
cotton goods. * 

p2 
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^pendix, No. 13. 

An ACCOUNT of BILLS of EXCHANGE paid ly the East hidia 
Company ; from lAarch, 1798, to 15/ Marchy 1803. 




I 

Indian Debt, 


CHINA. 

1 INDIA DEBT, j 

Old Registered 



i 

Debt. 


L. 5. d. 

1 L. s, d 

L. s, d. 

From 1 st March 1 7 98, to do . 1 7 99 

4.30,051 .3 10 

204 715 12 11 

482,89.5 2 5 

1799, to - ISOO 

831,826 10 1 

.380.032 17 3 

621,744 19 5 

1800, to - 1801 

6.53,216 11 1 

1 379, .5.32 8 1 

796,516 6 5 

1801, to - 1802 

47.5,728 16 — 

! 640,470 16 1 

475,590 6 1 

1803^, to - 1803 

395,940 il 4 

502,18.3 6 2 

166,445 17 9 



2,786,764 1 4] 

2,106,935 — 6'2,543,192 11 11 


■ ' IOTALST 

L. s. d, 

1708 to 1790 . 1,117,061 19 2 

1709 to 1800 - 1,883,604 15 7 

1800 to 1801 » 1,820 265 5 7 

1801 to 1802 - 1,591,789 18 2 

1802 to 1803 - 1,064,. '>60 15 .0 

Z. 7,436'^9Pl3 ~ o 

MfMOr \ndum : 

'I'he total amount of BilK of Exchange paid as stated in this account, will 
not agree with the amount ot Bills of Exchange paid, as stated in the 
Receipts and Payments ; the amount of Bills received, drawn in favour of 
the company, lieing deducted in the latter account. 

East India House (Errors Excepted ) 

the 9th May, 1808. C£>as Cartwright, 

Accountant-General. 



1807 to 1808 - 1,676,980 7 I 

Z 5,924,047 1 10 

MtMM/ifnvM ; 

The total amount of Bills of Exchange paid, as stated in this account, will 
not agree with the aaioimt of Bith of Exchange paid, as stated in the 
Raiceipts and Payments; the amount of Bills received, drawn in favour 
of the company, being deducted in the latter account. 

Bait India House, (Errors excepted ) 

May, ISQS. Chat. Cartwrighty 

Accouiitanc-Geiieral. 
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Appendix, No. 15^. 

In an estimate of stock at China to the end of the season, say March, i8o5, made 
lip and transmitted to China in the month of February last, a balance was Qalculated 
to remain there, of talcs 2,755^505,* after provision made for thc*costof the 
cargoes to be ship^d for Europe, to arrive in England m 1808-9, for all the con- 
tingent expenses of the factory, and for a remittance to Bengal, of 600,000 talcs, 
Without estimating any Bills ot Exchange to be drawn upon the Court ; and the 
Bengal Government, per their separate finance letter to the Court pf the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1807, state their having requested the supracargoes at Canton, m a letter 
dated August, 1807, to receive no more cash for Bills of Exchange upon the Court, 
except what might be tendered by the commanders and officers of the company’^ 
ships, in part of their privilege. Under these circumstances, from an ample pro- 
vision of tunds on the one hand, and from the request of the Bengal government 
^ theoiher, it is presumed that a debt of i.100,000, for Bills of Exchange from 
China, as inserted in the account of debts and credits of the East Ipjdia company, 
as they will stand on the 1st March, 1809, will be fully equal to the sum that may 
be then owing. The Court’s letter to Canton of the 26th February, 1808, directs 
that no Bills are to be drawn on the Court, while a favourable exchange offers on 
tjie several presidencies in India. 

• Value in sterling money, 918,501/. 13^. 4</. 

East India House, Cla*. Cartn^fight^ 

13th May, 1808. Accountant-General. 


Appendix, No. 16\ 

ABSTRACT ACCOUNT' of the suins paid in England, for Charges 
Genet al, in the under- mentioned Yeats, under the following heads. 


! 

1805-6 

1806-7. 

1807-8. 

Political Charges - * 

L, 

‘250,492 

L. 1 

172,131 

L. 

205,826 

Commercial Charges . - • 

385,028 

376,090 

*471,045 

Articles for which a value remains 

51,517 

63,368 

58,426 

Articles usually classed with Charges of Merchan- 
dize, which do not properly belong to that head 

12,662 

12,064 

! 

t66,951 

L 

700,299 

623,653 

801,428 


East India House, (Errors Excepted.) 

SOth March, 1808, Chas. Catiiv right, 

Accountant-General. 


* Paid for ^upracargocs Commission, the greater part of two years commisfioa, 
for stamps on new bonds issued, and property tax on the interest of bonds, 

t This amount contains two years interest on the bank loan. 
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Appendix^ 


4n ESTIMATE of the DEBTS and CREDITS of the East Indiq 
on the 1st March, I 8 O 9 . 

L» 

To BaU&ceof Cash deficient on Ist March, 1809 - - 876,700 

To Bonda bearing Interest «... - ^,900,000 

To Do. not bearing Interest 15,517 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid fjQtn Chiija - - . 100 000 

To - Do*. - - . India .... 800,000 

To Customs on Goods sold and unsold - - - - 143,000 

To the Bank for a Loan, on lyiortgageof the AnnuiiLcs that n^ay sold 

per Act of 1788 - - - - - 700 000 

To Do. . for a Loan on Bond 100 000 

To • Do. - for Interest on the above Loans - - 10,667 

To Freight and Demurrage - - - - . 180,000 

To Supracargoes Commission on all Goods sold and unsold - 9i,000 

To Proprietors of Private Trade, on all Goods sold - - — ^ 

To Almshouses at Poplar ... - - 66,000 

To what owing in the Department of the Committee of Shipping, 

cx^dusive of Exports . ^ - 120,000 

To what owing for Exports of former Season^ - r 40 000 

To what owing to the Warehouse Contingent Fund - - 12,000 

Toripvhat owing to the warenouse cohtmgenx r una = ^ iz,wuO 

To what owing for Tea returned by the Buyers, and reso'ld - 971 

To Interest on Bonds - - - - 73 OOO 

To Dividends on Stock - • - . - 66 000 

r8>33,85S 

Balance in favour of the Company, in Fngland on the Ist 
March, 1809, after Payment of all the Debts in Eng 

land .... 



XI 1,153,442 
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No. 17. 

Company in England, exclusive of their capital stock, as they will stand 

By what due from Government to the Company 

By the Amount of Goods sold, not paid for «... 

By the Honourable Board of Ordnance, for Saltpetre delivered 

By the Value of Goods m England unsold 

By the Value of Ships, Sloops, and Vessels, exclusive of those sta- 
tioned Abroad 

By the Value of the East India House, and Warehouses.,.. 

By what owing from sundry persons, returned from India, and in India, 
to be repaid in England 

£11,153 443 


L. 

1 , 200,000 

265,00(S 

75,000 

8,379,000 

102,500 

♦1,100,000 

31,943 


• An addition is made to the Value of the East India House and Warehouses 
by reason of the sum of Z27,600, which will be expended for buildings in the 
course of this year, which is included in the estimate of receipts and disburse- 
ments to the Ist March, 1809 

The estimated Value of Goods expected to be received from India and China, 
in the year 1809-10, is X5, 271, 000, to purchase which large payments have 
been, and will be, made in England previous to the 1st March, 1809. It is taken 
tt the same amount as the preceding year, having no information from which 
1 new estimate might be made 

Of the sum of Z, 2, 460,000, claimed to be due to the company by the public 
•n the 1st March, 1808, only Zl, 500, 000 is computed to be paid. 


Appendix, No. 18. 

An ACCOUNT, shewing the amount of the PAYMENTS made in 
England, previous to the Ist March, 1808, and the amount estimated 
to be paid before 1st March, I8O9, on account of cargoes to arrive 
after the latte/ period, 

L. 

Exports paid foi on Ist March, 1808 1,477,477 

Impress advance for Freight on Ships to arrive after Ist 
March, 1809 75,000 

Exports paid and estimated to be paid between Ist March, > , onaafio 

1808, and Ist March, 1809.... \ i»y3«,y53 


Z3, 547, 436 


East India House, (Errors Excepted.) 

ISth May, 1808, • Cariwrtghi, 

AccouBtaut-Otatral 
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Appendix. 

An estimate of the DEBTS and CREDITS of the East India 
1st March, I 8 O 9 j together with an estimate of the value of goods expected 

L. 

876,700 
4,90O,OOQ 
15,517 

100,000 

80ft, 000 

143.000 

700.000 

100.000 

10,667 

180,000 

90.000 

66.000 

120,000 

40.000 

12.000 

40.000 
971 

73.000 

66.000 

8,333,855 

Balance i« favour, after Payment of all Debts ia England « . 3,779,587 

12,113,442 
To Balance . • Z9, 050, 587 


last India Houses (jErrors Excepted.) 

Ike ^Sth May, 1809. Ctwt, Cartwright, 

Acceun^ant*GencraI. 


To Balance of Cash deficient on Ist March, 1809 

To Bonds bearing Interest. * ... 

To - Do. not bearing Interest ..... 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid from China • • 

To - Do. - - India 

To Customs on Goods sold and unsold . , 

To the Bank, for a Loan on Mortgage of the Annuities that may b 
sold per act of 1788 ... 

To - Do, for a Loan on Bond .... 

To - Do. for Interest on the above Loau . 

To Freight and Demurrage 

To Supracargocs Commission on all Goods sold and unsold 
To Almshouses at Poplar ... . 

To what owing in the Department of the Committee of Shipping 
exclusive of Exports • • / •' 

To - Do. for Exports of former Seasons . . • 

To . Do. to the Warehouse Contingent Fund . • 

To Warrants passed the Court, unpaid 

To what owing for Teas returned by the Buyers, and re-sold 

To Interest on Bonds , 

To Dividends on Stock » • . • • . * 
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yol9, 

Pompany in Mtigland, exclusive of their Capitol Stock, as they wifi stand 
to be received from India and China, in the course of the year ISOp-lO. 


By whdt due from Government to the Cpmpany. . ♦ * > . 

By the amount of goods sold, not paid for. ... • 

By the honourable Board of Ordnance, for Saltpetre delivered. . . 

By the value pf goods in England unsold. ...» 
By the value of ships, sloops, and vessels, exclusive of those ttationed 
abroad. 


L. 

1 , 200,000 

265,O0O 

75,000 

8,379,000 

102,500 


By the vakie of the East India House and Warehouses, 

By what owing from Government for Stores and Suppliei to 

His Majesty’s Troops, on 1st March, 1808. . 2,460,000) 
Estimated to be received from Government. 1,500,000 > 
By what owing from sundry persons returned from India, and in) 
India, to be repaid in England. • . • , • > 


♦1,100,000 


960,000 

31,942 


12,113,448 


jPalance in favour as per contra. . « • • 3,779,587 

Add, llie estimated value of goods expected to be re- ) 
ceived from India and China, in ihe year 1809 - 10 , . > f 5 , 27 1,000 


£9,050,517 . 


* An Addition is made to the value of the East India House and Warehouses 
by reason of the sum of 27,6001. which will be expended for Buildings in the 
course of this year, which is included in the estimate of receipts and disbursementa 
to the Ist March, 1809. 

I The goods expected to arrive in 1809-10 aie taken at the same/ amount ai the 
preceding year, having no information from whitii a new estimate might be made; 
the net produce of which, after the payment of all duties, dec. in England, will be 
3,660,360, and the amount of payments made in England, and estimated to be made 
fo lit March, 1889, for cargoii to arrive m England after that period, is 5,547,436/* 
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Appendix, No. 20, 

Jovis, ig die Maij, 1 808. 

EXAMINATION •( SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL, Esq. 

You are Surveyor of the East India Company?—! am. 

Have you surveyed the East India Mouse and the Warehouses for the purpose of 
affixing a value on them ?— I ig>t critically surveyed the whole of them, but I 

have a general knowledge of them, and have the plans and dimensions of each. 

At the end of last year you put a value of 1,072,4001. upon the East India 
House, the Warehouses, and other. Buildings belonging to the E^t India Company $ 
bow came yon to affix that value In the year 1807 1 followed the valuation that had 
been made bv Mr, Holland, my predecessor in the Company’s service, adding to it the 
sums that had been laid out in purchases and new buildings in the current year. I 
have siiicc compared that value with the Company’s warehouses and other buildings 
in different parts, and find it so near to ray own judgment of it, that I again took the 
same rule in the year 1808, upon which the return of 1,072,400! was made. 

Supposing that you were placed between two jerries, to say what one should pay, and 
the other receive, as the value of tfie buildings in question, what would be the sum 
that you would pl<K:e it at?— The sum I have mentioned in my return. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS. 


iSoME PARJ'jLCULARS of the SECRET HISTORY of TaNJORB,* the 

Carnatic, and the Presidency of Fort St. George, / rom a 
DIARY kept by q, distinguished Resident at the Court of tlw 
JRajad, 


January Jth, 1782. 

Left Tnchinopoly about four in 
tbe morning. For the first two 
liours the way was through water. 
About four miles befoie we reach- 
ed the Anicut,t I was met by the 
Jiead people of the country. I 
stopped a moment to receive and 
pay Gompllments to them; -staid 
an hour at the Aniout, which Ry- 
der broke down in two places, so 
that the bed of^ the river was per- 
fectly empty, and we made our 
journey through it, as the high 
road. 

The villages through which we 
passed, were all lik rally burnt, — 
the people fled, — and the land 
untilled. About six nailes beyond 


the Anirut, I found, at last/ a tem- 
porary PandalJ raised for my re- 
ception. The headmen renewed 
their civilities,' and brought us 
milk and fruit, and sheep and 
fowls. We made a pleasant re- 
past. A lady being of the party, 
a 111 tie chamber was at once sepa- 
rated off for her dressing. 

I’he country, over which we tra- 
velled, after dinner, was, if possi- 
ble, more miserable than the spec- 
tacle we beheld in the morning, 
and this continued almost to the 
walls of danjore. 

For the last hour or two the 
road led pleasantly thiough a noble 
avenue of Banyan trees. ‘This 
kind of avenue, at once most plea- 


* The English reader mav, perchance, be amused by the daily not^sand lucubra- 
tions of the writer ol this oiiginal and curious production, though the events men- 
tiomd in It may neither have novelty nor interest enough about them to please or 
re, commend themselves to anoiher description of rcdders. The intrigues of an 
Eastern Durbar, at this early period of Anglo-Asiatic intercom se appear, like the 
tribes or casts of India, to have partaken of a common family-fvatuie i so that in the 
general uniformity little curiosity is excited towards any individual or single occur-, 
rtnee, — “ All like one another as ha 11 pence are; every one fault seeming mon-. 
strou^, till its fellow fault came to match it.” Shakf SPi- A R e. 

f Anicut, or rather Anacut, is a dam to stop or divert a stream from its course, 
for tjic purpose of irrigation. This particular, and noble efiort of art, was made at 
an incalculable expense. It is a stujxndous work of masonry, on which the labour of 
thousands was exhausted for yeais. It serves to turn a branch of the Coleroon, a wide 
and rapid river, from its natural bed, by a forced channel, into the Tanjore country. 
Three locsof pagodas, or 120 , cool, sterling, were expended in repairing tW injuries 
here described. 

A shed or building for occasional use, constructed of perishable materials, 
hastily and rudely put together, It is generally made with a few bamboos, and dry 
^ranches oi the cocoa-nut or Palmira tree. 

sanl 
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sant and useful to the traveller, 
well as niagniiicent in itself, 
beems to be of the good practices 
of this southern part of the coun- 
try : for we found it in the kingdom 
of Travancore, and whenever we 
could keep the high road we saw 
at least the intention thioughout 
our whole journey to this place. 

Jujst betore sunset we passed 
the little nvei near Tanjore, w^here 
I was met by the principal pci- 
sonages from the palace I alight- 
ed — their compliments were • 

“ The rajah 'is in affliction for 
the distress and rum of his coun- 
try : he is in sorrow and grief for 
the loss of his daughter, you aie 
come to his countiy, his tears are 
dried, and his heart is full of joy.” 
I returned to my dooley, and they 
accompanied me to a hcuhe, des- 
tined for me. 

It is in truth a strange place! 
When I got into it, the congratula- 
tions were renewed j the floor was 
spread with fruits, and a vast flood 
of compliments flowed from them. 
** I am not to complain of the bad 
house I am put into, for it was 
thought for certain that general 

]\| would have left this before 

my arrival, and the rajah had des- 
tined his hoiibe, the best in the 
place, for me.” 

As soon as my palace com pi i- 
mentors were retiied, I was going 
to the general, when I recened a 
messenger from him, w^bose first 
word to me was, in enquiry after 
the uncle and nephew, Richard. 
I almost accepted this superstiti- 
ously as a good omen. He brought 
me an inviUition from the general, 
whom I immediately waited upon. 
Nothing could be more obliging 
than his reception of me. 1 at- 


tended him to Colonel B— * 5 ^ 
where we were all to sup. 

Wednesday, January 8th.—- We 
had left Irichinopofy a day sooner 
than we intended at the lequevSt of 
the general, through me, for the 
party to dine with him to-day, 
which was to be his last delay 
here. I breakfasted, by appoint- 
ment, with him, and had a long 
and intimate conversation with him 
of real confidence. I was already 
fully appnsed of his very disin- 
terested friendship to the rajah. 
He ran through it fan ly without 
exaggeiation. In three instances 
he had, indeed, served him essen- 
tially. 

With all the goodness of the 
general towards the rajah, the 
reports that dis|)arage that poor 
man, are not without their weight 
with him. I suppose they are so 
incessantly dinned into his ears, 
that in spite ofhisgood-natuie, and 
the folly of the stories, the repeti- 
tion of them forces them into a 
degree of credit. Even with the 
destruction of the Anicut, and the 
devastation of his country, there 
are reports of Hyder’s having come 
by his advice, and of his sending 
to the Mahrattas Indeed the 
same things are said of the nabob. 

* I had, too, a free communica- 
tion with Colonel B who has, 

as far as I can judge now, been 
a pretty uniform friend to the ra- 
jah ; though lately their intercourse 
has met, if not an actual interrup- 
tion, yet something of the soit. 
He was employed, it seems, in the 
second siege in 1 7/3 « 1 do not learn 
whether any application to him, 
fiom the rajah, had drawn his 
attention. It suffices for the his- 
tory, that he engaged Mr. V. 


* I judged very hastily from the colonel’s own &lor)’.--'Notc tothc Diak y, 

t (I think 
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(I think that is the name) to join 
him in a strong remonstrance to 

general S against surrendering 

the place to the Ameer,* who was 
then come to the array. These 
two officers so worked upon their 
general’s apprehensions ot* tire ill 
consequences to himself, that 
might attend the giving up such a 
place to the disposal of the nabob, 

that general S expressed at 

length his assent and coincidence 
in their opinions. He positively 
piomised them that no step should 
be taken but with their concur- 

lence, and that B ‘^houUl cci- 

tainly have orders to lake posses- 
sion of the place foi the company. 
To hu inhnite surpuse, however, 
he leceived httore da) -light a 
peremptory command to give up 
Ins post to the Ameei, and next 
day he was ordered with his party 
to a separate command. Soon 
after this B got leave ot ab- 

sence and wiiit to Madias. 

The government at this time, 
was much under the guidance or 
fear of B — f — d and 1 — — n. Ihe 
former alarmed the governor on 
the danger of the measure he had 
adopted, in invading Tauj ore, and 
convinced him that the surrender 
of it to the nabob would not be 
approved at home. 

I do not learn the principle on 
which B — f — d was at this time 
adverse to the nabob. But he 
•trenuously dissuaded the measuie 
of giving up Tanjore to him. Mr. 

M however, (a gentleman 

now in high office) was all-power- 
ful at the Durbar, and the nabob 
actually was induced to make a 
formal grant of the independent 
possession of the late conquest to 
the Ameer. 

This added to the governor’s 
* The second ion of Mahomed' 


apprehension, and if he could have 
peisuaded the nabob to have sur- 
rendered it, he would ttow have 
been glad to have put the company's 
troops into possession of Tanjore. 
He was not persuasive enough to 
incline the nabob to surrender his 
prey. Means, however, were 
found to alarm the nabob’s jea- 
lousy of his darling Ameer, at 
the very raomenc when his fond- 
ness had reached its achme. 

In spite of the apprehensions 
that seem to have disturbed the 
presidency, the Ameer set out to 
take possession of his new grant 
of an independent kingdom j 

accompanying it with a 

LiCt me see, who will dare to 
slop vou going, by your father's 
oidars, thiough your father’s inde- 
pendent teiritory^” Whatever 
threats or surmises at the presw 

dcncy might have driven M— 

to 111 > who darel” it seems to 
have had its effect ; for the presi- 
dency did not presume to impede 
the Ameer’s journey. But his 
father’s jealousy was awake, and 
gave that check, which the presi- 
dency did not venture upon, to 
this young man’s ambition. On 
his road to his new kingdom he 
was overtaken by a positive order 
from his father, that he should not 
presume enter into actual pos- 
session, title, rank, pre-eminence : ' 
all that kind of indulgence that 
pride finds in a title, was conti- 
nued ) but he was by no means 
to set his foot within the walls of 
Jus prom sed capita^ On his arrival 
theie he ffiund his father’s orders, 
to the commanding officer at Tan- 
jore, had outran him. In conse- 
quence of which he was obliged 
to live without the wails, all the 
time he staid in the country. In 

Ally, or Wallahjali, nabob of Arcot. 

ill 
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a!l other respects he acted as a 
sovereign. 

I understand from Padre S— 
that he affected the utmost esteem 
and veneiation for the Pagodas, 
and every thing that related to 

Pagan worship. Poor S was 

shocked at something like zeal 
tliat he shewed in favour of the 
Genloo ntes. 

When the party at the presi- 
dency found they could not per- 
suade the nabob to yield up his 
own pretensions, they betook 
themselves to defeat the views of 
the Ameer, by representing the dan- 
ger of placing the Fort in his 
hands. They hoped, it would not 
be difficult, at a more fortunate 
juncture, to take it, either by stra- 
tagem or force^ from the nabob 
himself. 

Whatever may be the motives 
of a change in B— f— d’s conduct, 
he joined W— - and I — and 
others in a bond of indemnification 

to col. B m case he should 

lose his commission ; and, at all 
•vents, he w^s to have his pay 
and batta* during his absence. 

Upon these terms he was sent 
off for Europe, controvert, at 
the board of dnectors, the justice, 
propriety, &c. &c. of the con- 
quest of Tanjore. 

ft— — was in the chair: the 
col. was summoned to attend the 
board. The secretary, upon his 
obeying the summons, came out 
to him from the board, to know 
his business. He came by order, 
and waited their pleasure, but 


they understood that he had SorAie- 
thing to lay before them. If bty 
meant so to do, be should haver 
applied for an audience. Some 
time passed in discvission, whether 
he should be appellant or lespon- 
dent. At length, however, he 
was called in to the committee 
of correspondince. The chairman 
said they understood that he had 
something to communicate, and 
the like discussion was renewed 
in the cabinet, that had been 
recently maintained without doors. 
He was steady— and the chair- 
man at length was obliged to 
commence with observing, that 
he understood there was a foolish 
matter of dispute at the presidency 
of Madras, relative to the propri- 
ety of taking Tanjore. The col. 
took up the word Joolish, and be- 
gan to descant on the seriousnes® 

of the business. M p and 

others seemed inclined to a close 
examination, and to bring out all 
the col. wished to say > when it 
grew late, and the chairman dis- 
missed the sitting to some other 
time. He heard no more of the 
directors. 

L S had been the colo- 

nel’s old friend. — He sent for the 
colonel ; with a deal of shrug and 
grimace he told him, ** My 
dear friend, you know I have a 
regard for you, I’ll speak freely : 
we are alone ; “You are all in the 
wiong box !’* lam out of affairs, 
and have no concern in the matter, 
I speak only for your own interest. 
By G — , you are in the wrong box. 


This precedent seems to have been acted upon in times nearer our own ; when 
the secretary of government, and other official characters, appear to have been dis- 
patched from Madras to England, for the purpose of explanation; and ihouj^b 
the ordinary cares of their offices have ceased, they still perform the most troubic- 
fomc duties of attending, at the proper intervals and places, to receive the penochcal 
payments of their salaries. Enough has been said inoiher places, of the inconveni- 
ence of doubie governments, but as yet we have heard but little, abroad or at hornet 
of the bunheu of dwbU paymentt. ShaVl wc uik of the poverty of the E. I. 
Company ? 

m/1 
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toy firiend I am «o out of things, distress. ^ 'He tc^dvih^i that in n 
that people are not afraid to speak moment,^ when be^ould not other- 
their minds to me, and I can tell wise have proceeded, be bad drawn 
you, as a' friend, that they are re- on the presidency for 12,000 pago- 
solved to support the nabob at all das, (4,8001.) promising, ve^ so- 
events. You kick against the lemnly, that if that bill was ho- 
Fricks, and will do yourself no good noured he would, though he sold his 
in this business. By G — , it is time army for it, replace it. That this 
you should think of your own inte- bill had been drawn in the very 
rests, and not run your head against teeth of Lord M— — n, who, in an- 
the wall for other people. Your swer to all hiS urgent calls for mo- 

friend R d dines here to-day ; ney, had coolly told him, you 

stay here, and we*li talk it all over have an army in the country, that 
and see what can be done for you, is the richest in grain and treasure 
which IS more to the purpose, than of all the East, and you must pro- 
a wild goose chase about rajahs and vide yourself with pay, and provi- 
nabobs.” The colonel would not sion for your army.” 
be of the dining party, and so that That, nevertheless, he had not, 
negotiation ended. He had some though thus invited, called on the 
access to loid N — and thinks that country either for provision or mo- 
JR— -s — n was mucii inclined to take ney, and that, for himself, he had 
up the rajah. never touched the' rajah's gold, 

M n was come home, and And yet, though he. had told the 

JxirdN — would not (as he says) rajah that he consideredthis 12,000 
see him. His story is, that ministers pagotlas a pawn upon his honour, 
were embarrassed in the Bengal dis- the R. wohld not advance a penny, 

putesj where C g and M n though he was sure, &c. &c. &c. 

had threatened to lesign, unless that Ife had got in his whole share 
Hastings was removed. And Hast- * of t'hd last crop, and was in no 
ings having the interior support, difficulty, I did not so fully give 
made that impossible. They were credit to the rajah’s having no ac- 

at a loss what to do, when M n, tual distress upon him as the gene- 

as the colonel has it, wrote to ral did ^ but f saw that there 

LordN ,begging one moment’s would be people enough cooly to 

interview, and undertaking that in catch hold of his idea, which the 
three minutes he would convince ^general perhaps uttered not with- 
his lordship that It was in his power pks^ion. I felt that theopi- 
to settle the Bengal disputes. His nrob*<Would hurt the rajah. I felt 
plan was the resignation of Hast- too, ^thaf fhe rajah owed sometUng 
ing, which all the world has heard to the geneial. I perceived plainly 
of and stared at. Frorp that mo- that the latter wished to gain my 
raent the colonel says, the tone was weight with the rajah to get this 
changed with Lord N— and money for him. First, and Princi- 
pe.*- — , his endeavours were all pally, 1 wished to ’Oblige the gene- 
in vainj so he recovered promotion, ral : Next, 1 knew, from the mutiny 
jand returned, re infect^, to India. I had two days before seen at 
I, and the whole travelling party, Trichinopoly, and what I hear4of 
jdined with the general. In the the disposition, from distress, of the 
morning’s conference he had ex- army here, that the adVice of 
, patiated at large upon the public ^warm and sanguine, if not sangid^ 

nary, 
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ftary, counsellors, that there might 
possibly be a seizure of the rajah’s 
grain, with the grain, 

the general’s friendship would 
be lost) when once he should 
be induced to be the ravager of the 
country ; so that I wished these 
12,000, pagodas could be had. But 
the rajah had peremptorily refused 
the general, even after threats. I 
felt that if by my advice, money 
could be had'from the rajah for the 
company, it would be conclusive 
to the dirty mouths that would be 
belchii^ out abuse against me, 
as on^ who was to make the 
rajah refractory. If.I did suc^ 
ceed in this, it was making myself 
a sort of shield to fight under, on 
future occasions, against unreason- 
able demands : but I saw, too, 
that if the professions I had got 
fiom the palace, (of their consider- 
ing myself their only friend, and 
what not) were sincere, they might 
be founded solely on the idea, that 
1 was to save them from all pay- 
ment ) and of course that I might 
tap the very ground under me, if I 
opened my negotiation with a per- 
suasion to pay money that the 
rajah had actually refused. What 
was to be done ^-*-The General had 
taken a good deal of time to tell 
me his griefs, so that it ^ad not 
been necessary for me much to in- 
terrupt my own thoughts by talk- 
ing, and I had found time to decide 
against little fears, and resolved to 
take a line that a little tried my 
weight at the palace, which might, 
perhaps, serve me there on account 
of its singularity, and which, if I 
succeeded in it, established a sort 
of character of temper, and mode- 
ration, and such stuff ! 

I offered my service to the ge-^ 
neral, by no means promising suc- 
cess, and shewiiig that it might 
rum me with the rajah, &:c. ^ 


January 10th.— The ncJtrday, 
bavinjg.obtained a private audience, 
I laid the General’s request before 
the rajah, with apologies, that I 
X thought fitted my situation. The 
old story of distress (too well foun- 
ded) was told tome, as it had^been 
to the General ; and I cannot” 
was the decision. 

I have never seen that you per- 
suade any man by the fai|vand 
stiaight road, it is alwa)'s some 
collateral line that I^ds to the 
h^art ! I agreed totally with the 
Rajah, that, in his distress, it was 
unreasonable to expect money, and 
that he did right not to give it. 
The Rajah smiled. 

Rajah — why do you come t» 
advise it 

W. B Permit < me. Sir, to 
ask you, has this man receiv’ed 
any present from you 
The Rajah — was fair, and in a 
hurry to do the general justice. 

W. B. — Pray, Sir, do you 
ever let any great man go away 
without a present, to engage his 
good will and friendship 
The Rajah made a little speech 
to justify what he had done, on 
such occasions, as from necessity 
W. B — Is 12,000 Pagodas too 
much for a man of the Genei al’s 
rank to expect on going home? 

Rajah— no it was not. And if 
the general wanted money, — some- 
how, bat he did not know how,— 
it must be found for him.’* 

I then told him that was just my 
notion of the affair. This was a 
great man, — he was going to Ma- 
dras. — and thence to Europe j and 
the rajah must know the value of 
his good word in both places. That 
it would cost him 12,000 pagodas, 
but that he was to'have credit for 
the bribe in his account with the 
company. He was not displeased. 
We had no cpntroveisy ) and wh§^ 
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Sttpp^^as halfotcr at the gene** 
ral's, I was a ^#lconle guest to him 
and all f^s table. I was told a deal 

fine th^gs, of how happy it was 
^rtiat such a man had weight, &c. 

I^on’t tell you that I thought it 
necessary lo tell niy friends the 
principle J argued upon to get 
what ^hey wanted. They had it, 
and t^ was enough. The money 
was pM In two days I think the 
general talk big upon it at 
Madias Rrhaps my Iriends at 
hom(‘ Will make some use of it. 

When I came home at night, I 
found the officer waiting fiom the 
rajah, to know when I should be 
waited upon with the present ; — 
that H always the consequence of 
an English gentleman’s visit. The 
present, value about 30l. wa« not 
worth lefusing* but I, felt that a 
groat benefit^ was abominable, 
from a professed intention to serve 
the general. The discussion be- 
tween the rajah and me, by mes- 
sengers, almost took up the night. 
He imagined I refused it, because 
he had not himself put on the col- 
lar, f but he explained that he w^as 
in a state of what- he called impu- 
rity, from the death of his daugh- 
ter, and that he eould not touch nor 
approach me well. insisted on 
their customs, I, on oui proprieties: 
1 valued mvself that I had seemed a 
fiiend to him, without a bribe, and 
that was a nobie piesent to me. 
At the same time I look great care 
that he should not imagine that I 
had any general objections to pie- 
sents. 

14lh January — The general left 
us two days after, and I, with 


several olheis, accompfifttied Jiim 
to — — — . 

We returned at n^tt aird now 
I set about calling for <be payment 
of bills J had drawn from England* 

J heard of distress, but I did not 
seem to hear of any difficulty about 
iny salary j but the illness of But^ 
chanahl l^ept all things in sus- 
pense 

My bouse Is utterly uninhabit- 
able, having, indeed, but otfo rooiaS 
kk it for C — and myself.^ 
had pur up a bed for < md|||te Imi 
slept on a couch . 'HBpivy % i 

They had meant the ge|fcaRi 
house for me, and I was 
pleased; but at the first nightll 
supper I found, that my having it 
would necessitate a quarrel. 
was, indeed, a place which the 
lajah had lent to a quondam pa}> 
master, but said paymaster had re- 
builf a great part of it, and his 
executors insisted on i^yment^cl^ 
his disbursements, before they 
would surrender it. Before I Sivent 
to bed, I decided against having any 
tbihg to do with that house. In 
theinorning I acquainted the rajah 
with my decision, but desired the 
remainder of the lioU«e !■ was in, 
which was inhabited by Mana- 
jee’sfmiily. I got possession' in 
fourdaj^and I am full of carpen* 
ters and buck lasers, 

19 th — God be piaised I God be 
piaised 1 I once more see the letters 
of my dear fnend>. Ah me ! what 
a date ! But, thank God I I know 
tltfey were all well later than these 
letters carry. The leceipt of them 
t)verpo\yered me. I know not 
what variety of terrors filled my 

sdal 


*Oh this dehcMcy, this delicacy 
sltpp rv walk I 


Ttt US pray tliai it may not forsake hiip in bis 


f 1 he prcicut on thtse occasions, is generally a Splendid dress and a sirirtg of flowers, 
which IS piacea round the neck. , It is mentioned here as a colIar4^ 
aii* f JTJfe prime Mir^ster. * 

^ot. ^ a q 
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soul at the sight of their writing I 
I never wept more bitterly iit my 
liffe, and yet I cannot sa^ I felt ap- 
prehensions for their health or 
peace 5 but such a variety of 
thoughts burst upon me, I could 
not stand it. I read without un- 
derstandingj again and again I readj 
but my ever dear Richard's story of 
patience brought me to myself. 
Oh, my God, give to me the occa- 
sion of that virtue 1 The memory 
and thought of those I love will 
obligAin^ 'to endure and bear all 

thinW 

20th January. — M and 

all the world, warn me of the per- 
fidy and treachery of our palace 

Hitheito they are civil, and full, 
perhaps too full, of professions 5 but 
nothing decisive or distinct has at 
all passed, even of my services. It 
seems rather a general notion that I 
have been useful, than any distinct 
sense of the particular benefit they 
have leceived from me. 

^utchanah’s state of health leaves 
indeed ail things at a stand, but I 
don’t entc rtaiii any great expecta- 
tion of the style of compensation he 
may think suited to my services, In 
this slate J do not lesist the sort 
of amusement brick and moitar 
offers. 

1 have pulled down twenty walls, 
and opened as many windows, and 
in the end, if the rajah does not 
grow weary, I shall have an excel- 
lent habitation. 

I was desired to give in a list of 
the furniture I should want. Hav- 
ing done so, they sent me 500 pa- 
godas to furnish myself. It wiil 
hardly buy plate. 

23 th. — Returning to-day from 

dining with Paymaster T r, 

I met the news of Butchanah’s 
death. I made ray palanquin go 
by Mr. S-— — ^*s. I found him 
more on the high horse than ever 


I had seen him. “ He halPlio in- 
structions ! He mpt’ act for the 
best on bis own judgment! A 
wrong man must not be suffered to 
be minister !” I represented, that 
he, and I. and every one, would 
wish aj^^right choice ; but that it 
was a choice of the rajah’s own. He 
^said, he could assure me, that the 
Madras politicians were to appoint 
a minister. I said, Madras politics 
might be as mad as they pleased, 
but they tiansgressed if they at- 
tempted a violence on the internal 
government; and, though I wished 
to go quietly on, this was just the 
point in which I would avow ad- 
vising the lajah. He softened his 
tone, and I relaxed mine, and rea- 
dily admitted^ that he could only 
mean to act by advice, or counsel. 

When I came home I wrote a 
line to the rajah, lamenting his 
loss, -advising a speedy nomination 
of the successor ; praying God to 
direct his choice; but that I would, 
at all events, defend the choice 
he should make. 

He sent me word at once, that 
mine was a manner no one had 
dealt with him 111, that he was 
highly sensible of my goodness, 
and in confidence told me, thai: 
Gopaul How, nephew to the for- 
mer, was bis choice. Gopaul Row^, 
the next day, sent his thanks, &c 
&c. 

Gopaul Row's ceremony on 
Butchanah’s death, will take up 
twelve days. The ship will leave 
Madras next month. 

25 til . — 1 got a letter from the 
presidency, in answer to mine from 
Anjanga. It is, what it ought to be, 
— one from L. M. as cold as cha- 
nty ; at the same time a precaution 
through S— t — 11 byR. that my zeal 
must not oppose his administration, 
w'hich 1^ to be what not. In his 
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ftwn tie talks to me of his integrity. 
All these fhings call for temper. 
I thank God, my mind is pretty 
well composed. My answer to L. 
M. must not be hot, neither must 
it imply that 1 am subjugated by 
his unmanly unkindness. Day and 
night I am pressing the English 
soucar bills and make no progress , 
At length the rajah seems to 
say he will manage it, but nothing 
passes that has the look of bottom 
or foundation. Yet the repairs of 
my house, and a wondetful fine 
palanquin, make men tell me, that 
no European ever was so received. 
He has ofFeied me a horse but 
I declined it, till my business was 
settled about the Europe bills.* 
IhaveJiowever,ttaken 500 pago- 
das for my living ; I receive it as the 
month’s batta, detached fiom m) sa- 
lary, 20,000 pagfxias annually, lam 
told, sometimes, that they agree to 
the salary, and only want time 
to pay it. I only press for so much 
as will pay the bills, and gladly 
give time tbi the remainder, — then 
all is off, and runs in generals. 
This, pel haps, is in the nature of 
negotiation, especially with them. 
Sometimes I do not sleep, bat 1 
must not think too much, n6r be 
driven mad. God forgive me ’ 

The success atTelhcherry gave 
me the occasion to wi ite to L M 
I have said more than I meant to 
Say, less than I ought as a man j but, 
perhaps, too much for a man ui my 
si'cuation. Why I should be sur- 
prised at L. M. I cannot tell, for 
I never knew any good of the nun j 
but il has Wounded me. If 1 wiiie 
home — why I must write, 1 

Will send copies of several papers, 
that ohall make out a short history. 


S n has been jockeyed by 

his brother, and betrayed by hi^ 

friend H 7. But he shews no 

di.scoutent. He is, however, a pros- 
perous man and rich, and possibly his 
double station here, is better than 
his intended orie at the Nizafn’s 
couit. 

I have seen the i'ajaK btit once 
since 1 went to him on the gene- 
ral’s business. Our conversatiorl 
Well loo.sfe. He seemed desirous 
that 1 should know the feal state 
of his affairs. But Butchanah’.s 
illness at first, and his subtf^quent 
death, aid pleas for Gopaiil Row's 
doing nothing as yet. They have, 
however, sent me two letter^ front 
L M. 

The one on the presents is the 
very worst I ever lead. The other 
is in Mahratta, and has no English 
translation with it. I picked up 
tlie sense of it from my dubash, 
who 1 made give me, as well as 
be could, an English for every Mah- 
ratta woid. I am inclined to think, 
that the English translation, or 
father original, was omitted, to 
make it dithcult foi me to be con- 
sulted. The council 1 gave seems 
to piease hugely, but it does not 
foiward my business. I thought- 
J had settled my batta, i e. House 
expenses, at 500 pagodas per 
month, and 100 for C. 

Febinary 1st — Every day ex- 
pecting to be called, I was sure of 
seeing the rajah to-night j and got 
a pieseni of fruit, which comes 
often, and an excuse which- comes 
ofien too. 

Fcbruai) 2nd — To d<iy I find the 
salaiy m a bad state indeed. An 
offer of batta of 100 pagodas per 
mensem 


^ From another pjrtof (be di<«r), it appears that the bills in question were drawn by 
the vviucr in Lomlou, in favour 01 .% banking hou-jc. 

f Considcrtfig the grnt modesty and ii'(iUi.raTiori of the writer, and that th s 
is^ituwere but his noviciatc in eastern Duibur>, the £1 ghsb fcadcr may tint k that 
hq his fared not Vety iruiiffi-rently in iht ti\ three iviecks. Lei u> '.ct,— hv<a 

bundled pagodas for fwinmirt, /^oo more for bn. baitj, a vvonteifut hue [ifUnq.iMt, 
aproffeted'huae, and,tou»e iu!i own terx and expressive tityk-) a naiubc rob &w. dU. &<;« 

Cl q ' ‘ , 
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mensem, and no one word pf C— — . 
All hopes of my bills-ricfeo, or 
2000 advance on account of salary 
—all, all unrealised ! this is the 
first act of Gopaul Row’s. And at 
this very moment, they send me the 
honoui of a guard at my door : as to 

C , they take no notice of him 

at all. 

In this state what is it possiblef'for 
me to say to those I love, and what 
must they think of me ^ They w'jII 
not surely think vilely ' The style 
of dealing here is calculated to 
make a man run mad : but a man 
must not run mad. They talk of 
patience, and i^is needful, but pas- 
sion too has its force, and a natu- 
ral agitation — downright violence 
and threat’*' ad absuidum, are a 
machinp too, 

3. They submit to C 

salary 100 St. Pagodas. They had 
put it 50 poito novos, "My batta 
they let go to 200. And they 
talk of 1000, or 2000, on account 
of my salary. I am fieice — the 
duba'jh i% ti ightened, and I suspect 
they will be so too. 

'4. Though they came up to 

C ’s UO Pagodas they 

dispute the time of the commence- 
ment of salary. 

5. I shew that we bad a right 
to many months salary before our 
ainvai , and ] am peremptory not 
to c^ccept the 500 poito novos, 1 
got a few days attei my ariival, as 
any thing, but the house expense, 
dr Batta of January. 

6. The dubash is urgent that I 
$houid accept of 400 porfo novos 

per month j and C ’s 100 stars 

are agreed to, andihavc surrendered. 

7 . — But I do not get thein^ as I 

expected, to-day Mr B , a 

lieutenant, is to be buiied, and I 
attend the ceremony. — I am told 


the Rajah will send fo^me to-nig}it 
and I am told so often. 

An affecting incident occurred 
at the funeral.— When the cere- 
mony was over, my curidSity Jed 
me, and, in no high spirits, to view 
the three or four scattered tomb* 
stones. The first I attended to 
expressed that it was in memory of 
two infants, a brother and sister ; 
the simplicity of the information 
had attracted my attention, when 
ourcommandant, major A , tap- 

ped me on the shoulder, sajing— 

These were my children !” and 
buist into teais. He is a man of 
no affectation, and he got some 
way into my heart. 

U. On coming home, 1 had a 
message fiom the Rajah to attend 
liim. It was past nine before he 
r'^ceived us. He was visibly not 
well, and made that his apology 
for not having had more communi- 
cation with me j however he was 
willing to go a little into business, 

I began with saying, that it was 
at all times awkward and a distaste- 
ful thing to speak of one’s sdlf; andl 
hoped his, &c. &c, would make it 
needless for me ever to press him 
on that head. Both he and his 
minister seemed glad to take me 
at my word ^ and ran into a gib- 
berish of distress and I know nof 
what. 

I told them, I feared we were 
going into too wide a field for 
business. 

1 hey were ready enough to come 
back. 

I had imagined that they had 
made two payments of the deposit, 
it IS but one. I had considered 
that Lord M had written b private 
as well as public letter on the pre- 
sents. 

They paief no attention to thebusi- 

ncss 


* Thh lit to have succeed ed. 
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ness of the presents,— in truth no 
company’s servant means to press it, 

On^ this I told them the money 
loss was not to be the principle of 
their complaint. It was the dis- 
respect shewn to his servant the 
Vakeel, I thought he had be^n 
actually imprisoned— it seems Sir 
T only threatened him. 

They felt a propriety of taking 
up this matter, and in terms of the 
highest respect left their answer 
entirely to ray discretion. 

They seemed to give as little at- 
tention to the other letter, calling 
for assistance without limit, and 
stimulating the Rajah not to be 
out-done by any other.— It is an 
opening for an express assignment 
of his country, as the nabob has 
clone.— though the nabob is not 
mentioned. 

They don’t see the design ; and 
before it is brought to a head, by an 
express exaction of such and such 
a consession, it will tally with then 
politics to deal in generalities, and, 
meaning nothing, to amuse them- 
selves with the whim, that the 
other party too have no meaning. 

As far as surrendering to me 
the total trouble of correspondence, 
they are very sincere in their pi o- 
position of writing, just to a tittle, 
whatever I please. 

Having first established my idea 
of what became his dignity, and 
answered hi« interest as to the 
present,! pressed,and theyseemed to 
understand, that as to the question 
of assisting the company, they 
should, in a conversation with the 
resident, speak highly ; and value 
themselves on having endeavoured, 
on the first rumour of war, to pre- 
vent the company’s distress by an 
cdvance, but which had been 


strangely called a deposit. I warn- 
ed them to use the term advance ! 
This I again and again advised them 
to press home. 

Next they should demand an 
allowance tor the repairs of the 
Anacutt, 

They were afraid of a proposal 
from the company to offer to re- 
pair. 

I explained, that the repair must 
not be allowed to be done by the 
English, he must do it, and call for 
an abatement for the expense of it. 
Afterwards he must demand an 
account of their disbursement. 

They were afraid. 

I told them to be strong as iron 5 
but to gild their iron with as many 
fine words (and they have plenty) 
as they pleased. 

I undei stand they were vastly 
pleased; it may be fiom other 
reasons, than an impression of tho^ 
sense of any thing 1 had said. 

I am not sure that they did not 
expect I should quarrel at this 
interview— I am not sure, that 
It would not have .been wise to 
have done so j but I valued myself 
that ah consideration of 'myself 
would come moie honourably for 
us both from the Rajah, 

The very hour before I went to 
the palace, I had learnt that they 
w''anted to i educe my salary 3000 
Pagoda/, and certainly they wilfat- 
tempt a reduction. It was near 
eleven before we parted. I was in 
bed, when my dubash brought my 
400 pagodas, the month’s batta. 

was sealed, an4 not shroffed * 
but they did not think it fitting to 
delay it, 

this curious visit, the 
EDITOR mil close his present 
extracts J 


# Examined by the money-changers* 
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CURIOUS STATE PAPER. 

Narrative of the accessioti of the Si titan Miustupha^ to the throne 
of Constantinople, 

pertain imprudent ministers of nioon(28thT^Iay)townidsTop-ha- 
the sublime Forte, with the \\ icked va, the aiseiuil and banacks of 
intention of arrogating to them- the aitilleiy, and from thence 
selves power and 1 ichcs, had been to Aga Ka[)ou^on, ihe Hotel iT 
the authors of cei tain consiitniions, the Janissary Aga, and the place 
invented some time s ncc, under tlie called Etmidan, to piociaini the 
denomination *of Ntxarn Gedidy t\iannies cxcicised by the minis- 
(new constitution) which was a teis and fa\ ourites of the sove- 
means by which to cvhance their reign; and to demand the punish- 
particular interests, and to debase me U ol these rulpiits — 'Fhe pnb- 
the respectable body ot the men of lie, lii deep afUlction at the-ie jiro- 
hiw', of other seivantsof the em- ceedmgs, observed them in silence, 
pire, and of all the military corps ; 'Ihe same day Kiahaja bey Me- 
harassing, by these means, all the mtek Rftendi, Rets safi Pdfcndi, 
inhabitants of the Ottoman tciri- sup*. iintendant of the mint, Bckci 
tones. By innumerabld tyrannies, Kliendi, the CostangiRuIn t'hi- 
thy had alienated the hearts, and kit bey, w^ere beheaded at the 
irritated the minds of all, to a de- Pone, at the demand ot the tiov^ps, 
giee, that all ranks of people, great and their licids w^ere sent to the 
and small, tich and poor, gxMned said place. — The ci-devant Kialnija 
under the general luin The ci- Eey Ibrahim Nissim Ejfendi had 
devant Reis Etlendi, Mahmout, concealed inmself at the hou'ic of 
who had been appointed inspectoi a Ch list tan, in the quarter called 
of the batteries constiucted upon Jem Capon, bat was discoveied 
the canal of the Black Sea, for pro- and conducted to Etmidan, where 
tection against the hostile attacks of he was torn to pieces ‘Fhe next 
the Russian fleet, exercised iin- day Friday, the same troop pie- 
heaid of violence and cruellies to- sented itself befoie the Sublime 
wards the gainson of the fortresses ; Porte, wheie w'tie a'>semb]ed all 
and the better to succeed in his in- the men of the law* the princi- 
tngumg projects, he eiuieavouied pal object of this assembly tending 
to spread discord between Hal- to a deposition and an inaugiua- 
Jd Aga, the commandant of the tion, the people hastened in cnnvds 
Castle of Cavak, and the gairison , to tie seraglio , in the mean time, 
these last weie so much offended Mabeinig Ahmet Bey was found 
and exaspeialed at his infamous before the door ot the seraglid, 
conduct, that they seized his per- called Soruk Chefme, by the troops, 
son and massacred him, as well as who cut him to pieces. They 
the before-mentioned commandant, then presented themselves befoie 
-fiallil Aga, on the l^fh day of the the Imperial seraglio, where the 
moon Rebiulevvel (25th of May ) most powerful, mostgloiious, most 
Not being able to moderate the generous emperor Sultan Alusta- 
Rreof their zeal, they advanced in pha Han, son of the Sultan Abdul- 
^ body on the 20th of the same hammid^ whose greatness be eter- 

• This official docun)cnt, c^rtainlf of some singularity, wrfs sent to the dif- 
ferent Asiatic Courts, on the last revolution in Turkey. — The mind is at a loss which 
irost to admire in this precious morsel of diplomatic communication, whether 
|thc power and insolence of the Jannisanes, the submissive weakness of the sovereign, 
pr the utter contempt, ciihibitc'd in it, of public opiuion and report. 


The* 
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nal, mounted the Ottoman throne. 
The Minister of Marine^ Hagi 
Ibrahim Effendi, and the secretary 
of the grand seignor Ahmet EtFendi, 
did not succeed in making their 
escape, but with a similar fate to 
the others j with respect to Capan 
Naibi (Magistrate ot provisions) 
they contented themselves by ba- 
nishing him to Broubse. Raghib 
Pacha, who had been invested with 
the dignit)' of PachaofCaramania, a 
short time before, was deposed and 
banished to Keitaja, on account of 
Che many dissensions which took 
place in his department, occasioned 
by his incapacity. The troops ot 
the Ni%am Gedid j as also the 
treasury of the had Gcdid, (new 
endowments) axe entirely abolished 
as contrary to the constitution of 
the Ottoman empiie. Orders have 
been dispatched to all parts to an- 
nounce the abolition of the Nizam 
Gedid. The inspection of the ad- 
miralty, replaced on the ancient 
footing, has been confided to Mus- 
taphaRachid Effendi, who has been 
invested with the caftan, (robe of 
honour). During all these events, 
not only no individual has been 
molested, either in his person or his 
goods, but also not a single person 
of the before- mentioned troops has 
cast a look of ill upon any person 
whatsoever. 

After all this had passed, the 
troops returned to their obedience 
and subordination, they promised, 
under the guarantee of their chiefs, 
to fulfil their duty as before, even at 
the risk of their lives. His High- 
ness on his side, has had the gene- 
rosity to engage his imperial word, 
through Maib Effendi, (man of the 
law), and Seid Hallet the present 
Reis Effendi, who presenU d^em- 
selves at the door of the Janissary 
Aga, to promise him in .his name, 
t hat t he same ti oops, either generally 
or individually, should not be re- 
sponsible, nor sought after on ac- 


count of any thing that had passed; 
that the constitutions pf the Em- 
pire should be established upon the 
same footing as in the time of for- 
mer grand Seignors, of whom God 
enlightens the manes, that the re- 
gulations of the corps of Janissaries 
of the Empire of the Sipou Solhi- 
dars, of the four regiments Ge- 
bigis, Topgis, Arabgis, and Cum- 
baragis, all of the ancient consti- 
tution, should be established in full 
force j and that all the institutions 
of the Erapiie in general should be 
on the ancient footing. By these 
means those who had to complain 
of the Nizam Gedid were satisfied, 
This event concluded with facility, 
and no person sustained any damage. 
The proclamation of his highness, 
in regard to the powers of his 
friends, is to maintain the same 
amity with them that has always 
existed to the present time, and to 
display all possible energy, against 
his enemies, in order to frustrate 
their hostile plans. The constitu- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire, ha- 
ving returned to their primitive 
dispositions, thanks to the most 
high, order and tranquillity are re- 
stored. In order officially to com- 
municate to the courts in amity 
with the Sublime Porte, this acces- 
sion to the throne of the most gra- 
cious sovereign, to make known to 
them the manner in which this 
event came to pass, to assure ^hem 
that the Sublime Porte, will never 
swerve from the voice of justice 
and amity, which she has constantly 
pursued ; that she will preserve tlip 
same friendly sentimeDts,f that she 
will remain firm and constant in 
her attat^hment to good harmony-^ 
it is to this effect that the%esint 
official declaration has been addfels- 
ed and forwarded to the Chaige d* 
Affaires of his Majesty the King of 

• — given this tliifteeoth 

Rebi,ulaher 1222, X^th June ISO/. 

us;lprERs 
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LEXERS op NADIR SHAH. 


Bmgadikr-geniral Malcolm, who presented the translation of the following- 
authentic papers to the president of the Asiatic society, gives a succinct account, in 
a prefatory letter, of the time' and supposed circumstances under which they 
were wjitten. 

The date of the iirst letter, addressed to Mohammed Ah Khan, Beglerberg 
Furs, is conjectured, by reference to an acknowledged historical fact, to have been 
about the commencement of the year 1731, a few months previous to the dethrone- 
ment of Shah Tahmas. A proclamation, known to have been published at the 
period, appears to have been issued by Nadir Shah, to the inhabitants of Persia, in 
which the principal topics, hinted at in this private letter, are declared and repre- 
sented to the people at large, This extraordinary state paper, descnbes the peace 
immediately procured, as the most shameful and scandalous: announces the Shah’s 
intention of proceeding with his victorious army, in tlie month of March of that 
year, against the Turks, to compel them to renounce the terms of the convention m 
their favor, recently concluded with Persia, and threatens to destroy all those who 
should throw any impediment in the way of his design. 7'hough the proclamation 
does not fix the precise date of the p iper under consideration, it may be fairly infer- 
red from It, that the letter mu&t have been written previous to the month of March, 
when the Shah’s intentions, communicated and developed in the proclamation, 
were to be put in execution. 

A conjecture nlay be hazarded, that this paper was the forerunner of that mani- 
festo to the inhabitants of Peisia, bearing, as it does, the signs of a confidential com- 
munication to one of i|ie Shah’s most powerful friends, with a view to sound the 
Governor of Persia Proper on the political subjects insinuated or glanced «it in the 
letter. He complains, as it seems, to his correspondent, that, in the midst of his 
(the Shah’s) victories an ignominious peace had been sought, in which even the 
most natural provision had been neglected, the release of the members of the sect 
of All from the 1 urkisb prisons He mentions that he had had a conference with 
the Persian Minister, at which he told him that the terms of the Convention ought 
not to be ratified or observed by the court, as they must have been concluded under 
compulsion; and finally conjures the governor to hasten to Isfahan, to enforce the 
Shah’s representation, by his own remonstrances, and to convince the king that the 
nobles and the commonalty alike rep obated tfee late inglorious measurc^f the 
gevernment. tt may be presumed that tbe Begleberg, ip ' compliance with his 
friend’s solicitations, visited ^ Persian capital, and promoted the policy of the 
Shah. Ilhis would naturaliy pave the way for the proclamation, which is supposed 
I o!bave followed. ' ^ 

Oei^rat Malcolm conceives that Nadir §j[\ih never exhibited more consummate 
art and policy, the date of this proclamation. But it would seem, at this 

that he had completely thrown bff the maskiand thought all dissimulation 
‘ ' " unnecessary 
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unnecessary* He does not whisper, as io the letter just noticed, the secret conceits 
of his heart, in a confidential ear, but boldly denounces, and in tone clear and loud, 
the acts of the soveragn, in the streets and the market-place of Persia. He usurps 
the whole military power, and threatens war and desolation at his will. If, like 
other usurpers, he call religious bigotry to his aid, it is not aa a principal but an 
auxiliary; as an instrument always at hand, and available by every adventurer. He who 
seizes^ v^ithout fear, the sword of the state, and ventures to upbraid the throne 
Itself, can luve little, it is presumed to apprehend from the feeble anathema of the 
priesthood; though his prudence might be calUd in question, if he had declined to 
advantage h.m^elf of so obvious and so ready a means of promoting hii Usurpation. 

The SFCOND LLffER beaib internal marks of its having been yvntten in the 
month of February, 1738, after the arrival of Nadir Shah at Delhi. It explains the 
causes that are slated to have induced the invasion of Hindustan, and gives a brief 
relation of general military operations, and a more particular account of the defeat 
of the emperor of India, in the battle of Karual. 1 he style of the original letter 
is described, b)^General Malcolm, as perspicuous and energetic, and recommended 
as a model of Persian composition. The general’s opinion, on a point of Asiatic 
literature, may be taken on tf'ust. That he also has been fortunate enough to com- 
bine, with oriental learning, the felicity of taste, Will require no other testimony thill 
the following apology for the Persian conqueror, which he places, with equal 
eloquence and address, in the mouth of the future historian. 

“ If such an author were to write the history of Shahy he would probably 
see something more than a mere usurper and tyrant in the man, who, bqrn in a 
low rank of life, at a period when his country was overrun by foreign invaders 
raised himself, by the force of his own genius and courage, to the highest military 
lank , attacked, defeated, and expelled every enemy fiom Persia; and afterwards? 
with the universal consent of his countrymen, seized the sceptre which his valour, 
had saved, and which a weaker hand could not have wielded. Sijch an historian, 
aft^r dwelling with pleasure, if not enthusiasm, on the early events of his life, 
would accompany Nadir with satisfaction in his war upon those baibarous Afghan 
tribes, who, for a series of years, had commuted the most horrible ravages in 
Persia , and though it would be impossible to commend the motives that led that 
monarch to attack the emperor of India, the extraordiuafy valour and conduct 
which he displays in that enterprize, the exercise he gave by it to that mihtary spirit 
which he had, with such difficulty, rekindled among his countrymen, and the mag- 
nanimity with which he restored the crown (which he had conquered) to the weak 
representative of the illustrious house of Ttmur, might, without offence to truth, be 
stated, by such a^riter, in mitigation of that insatiable desire of glory whicit 
prompted the enterprize, andt>f those excesses by which it was attended.*’ 
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, letter I, 

J ^ 

(fVritten before Nadir Shah ascended the throne^) addressed to 
Muhammed All Kharis Beglerheg of Furs; and giving an 
account of the conquest of Herat, 

To the highest of the exalted of Khar Shahyarm the piovince 
in station, the chief of the great of Khorasan. By the favour and 
nobles, Muhammed Ah Khariy these blessing of that omnipotent be- 
happy tidings be conveyed. ing, by whom I have been pro- 

Aided by the bounty of an all- tected, the Fort of Herat is in 
powerful Creator, and the happy my possession ; and the whole of 
auspices of the house of Haider,* the tribe of Afghans, as also of 
and the twelve holy Imams (on the Ghelyahs jj of Candahar, who 
whom be eternal mercy,) with my were in the bonds of alliance with 
crescent formed and all-subduing them, have submitted j and have 
scimitar, which in gloiy resembles placed upon their necks the col- 
the recent moon, and with my lar of obedience 
powerful and victorious aiiny, and In the midst of these actions, by 
soldiers of propitious destiny, who which the whole country from //e- 
are those sent f 10111 heaven,\ I rat to Candahar, has been com- 
hive, under the influence of pletely subdued, and the cli^tui hers 
good foitune, surpassed all others of tranquillity, on the borders of 
in the capture of fortresses and Khorasan, exemplanly punished, I 
cities. / learn by a lettei from Muhammed 

At this happy and auspicious Reza Khan, who was sent am has- 
period, the host of Afghans, of sador to the court of that he 

the tribe of Ahdalli, who fled has concluded a tieaty with the 
from the edge of the conquering king, by which it is agreed that the 
swords of my dragon - like war- empire shall possess the ter- 

nors, retired as a spider within its ritory on the other bank of the river 
webl into the fort of Heiat. Aras ^ and the Peisian, all upon 
Their hearts were distracted with this • but no arrangemeiu appears 
fear, and the pillars of patience to have been made for the liberation 
and fortitude, that had supported of the prisoners of the sect of Ali, 
their resolutions, were cast down, who are confined in the Turkish 
Reduced to distress, by, the com- dominions, 
plicated evils of famine and of It is an incontesiible truth, that 
the sword, they implored mercy j the existence of humble per'sohs, 
and ** as clemency is enjoined to like us, who,Trona the favour of a 
the powerful,” I permitted them divine providence, diave obtained 
to evacuate the Fort , and have rank and pre-eminence over others, 
sent (with a view to disperse is for no other purpose than that 
them) sixty thousand of this tribe we should be th^^fi lends of the 
with their families, who were re- sect of Shiaf^ ; that we should re- 
duced to great misery, to the city lieve the distress and di'^pel the 

* Ali. Here the tnbe arc meant, who arc supposed to be under Ah's 

protecrioft, ^nd, in fact, part of his family. 

+ Sentences ma'kcd bv italics, aie passages from the Koran, of which I have con- 
cisely rendered the meaning. 

f From the Koran, The passage 1‘tcrally signifies “ hke unto the spider that 
makeih himself a bouse.*’ But the weakest of all houses surely is ihe spider^. 

P A particular tribe of Afghans* 

\ Coustantiiiople* 

licve 
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gtlef of the poor and the afflicted, 
(“ lur to protect the ruled is the 
duty of the ruler.”) That we should 
combat the enemies of the weak, 
and eradicate the distemper of se- 
ditiOii, from the body of the state : 
not that, (deaf to the voice of the 
helpless, and unmindful of those 
that aic pnsoneis,) we should break 
such '*acied engagements, to conci- 
liate the approbation, and yield to 
the power of a proud enemy. 

By the gieat and powerful God, 
this day is^big with uiiii to their 
enemies, and with joy to the sect ot 
Slua/n, tlie discomliture of the evil 
minded is the glory and exaltation 
of the followers of Ah Ifhen the 
avm^vr is at hand the umked lrnn~ 
He and ate afjpalled. Their eyes 
lolL wildly, til e one in the ogomes of 
death Let the dungti puss over, 
and it is Jut gotten They levile and 
mock ivith their longues. 

This IS a just description of the 
Turkish tribe. Why should we 
listen to more pre\ ancations ? Or 
why confine oui selves to the bank 
of the Aras,^ when it is manifest. 


that the peace, whicli has been con- 
cluded, is conlidry to the will of 
God, and irieconcileable to the 
wisdom, or dighity, of imperial 
gfeainess. * 

I have stated to the minister of 
the exalted prince, that such a 
peace cannot be permanent, and 
that, I conclude the mission of an 
ambassador, to have been an act of 
compuflion, as I cannot believe that 
the pi nice would, under other cir- 
cumst nces have consented to such 
a degradation of his dignityl But 
at all events, as offerings are conti- 
nually made in the palaces "of the 
lords the faithful, and the holy 
men, with broken-hearts are pray- 
ing to their divine Creator for the 
release of the Musulman prisoners 5 
It was my determination, after re- 
ceiving leave from the holy piince 
of iegions,f All I/n May<:a Reza, 
(on whom be eternal blessings,) to 
maich oil the second day after the 
feast of Peter, X tow’ard the disputed 
quaiter, aided by the divine power, 
and accompanied by an army raging 
like the troubled ocean. 


I shall oveifiow my banks, and fly like an impatient lover to his 
mistress ; 

Like a torrent, will I rush, with my breast ever on the earth 
Hafiz, if thy footsteps desire to gain, by the true path, the hoi) 
house. 

Carry along with thee the virtue of the exalted Nejef 


I have represented also, that I 
have sent the high in dignity, Mah^ 
sum All Beg Geiaili, ambassador 
to the couit of Rum, and that ^ he 
is attended by a respectable escort, 
and that he is fully acquainted with 
my wishes and sentiments. 

You will no doubt be rejoiced to 
hear, that, as it was to be hoped 
from the goodness of God, this 
peace with the Turks j is not likely 


to endure, and )ou may rest in ex- 
pectation of my approach. For by 
the blessing of the most high, 1 
will advance immediately, with an 
army elated with success, skilled 
in sieges, numerous as eitimets, 
valiant as lions; and combining 
with the vigor of youth, the piu- 
dence of age,— I will attend on the 
exalted prince, and then proceed 
low'ards the Turkish frontier. 


• A raxes. • 

t One of the twelve Imams who died at Meshed Khoraian where he is buried. 

This feast happens at the conclusion of the month of Ramzan* Let 
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Let the cup-bearer tell our enemy, the worshipper of fire. 

To cover his head with dust. 

For the water, that had departed, is returned into its channel. 

Such of the tribe of Shiahs, as are backward on this great occasion, 
and are reconciled to this shameful peace, should be expelled from the 
iaithful seat, j^d for ever counted among its enemies. To slaughter 
them will be meritorious j to permit their existence impious. 

I have heard that, during the reign of Mutasim, 

A woman of Jjim was taken by the foe : 

Her eyes became channels for torrents of blood 
^She thus complained of her wretched state, — 

Oh, Mutasim ! why art thou supine ? I call for justice ! 

Thy subject is a prisoner in the hands of thine enemy. 

Thou art the flame in the lamp of the country. 

On thee depends the shame or glory of the nation 
Thou art the protector of the poor and wretched : 

All their children are the children of their sovereign.'* 

Her masters, astonished at these exclamations. 

In rage struck her on the face 5 
. And said, now let your monarch, Mutasim, 

With all the renowned heroes of Persia, 

Collect an innumerable army, 

And come, if they choose, to thy rescue.** 

This speech soon reached the great Mutasim, 

Who immediately published, throughout Persia, 

That all, who pietended to the name of men. 

Should instantly assemble in arms. 

When the monarch had completed his mighty prepaiations. 

He soon heaped destruction on the heads of his enemies,* 

To release one prisoner from the hand of the foe 
If an incomparable army were assembled, 

At this moment, when numbers of the Sliiahs^of Persia 
Are prisoners in the hand of cruel men. 

And, with their lamentable cries, uttered morn and eve, 

Have rendered daik and gloomy the azure sky 5 
It is acknowledged by the tribe of Shiahs, 

That the kingf of Khorassan, the Imam of the age, 

.Is not considered by the men of Persia 

As less honourable, nor of lesser fame, than Mutasim • 

Then, by the mercy and greatness of the creator. 

Victory is still declared to these soldiers. 

Under the auspices of the most merciful of the woild, 

I have taken ^mple vengeaoce on the /Jfghans, 

Aided by the fortune of the lord of Khorassan, 

I have been levenged on the whole tribe of the Afghans. 

There regains not in this quarter, at this period, 

Aught of that tribe but their name, 

In this war great actions have been fought., 

* This story is related by historians, of Mutanm^ the son of Harun A1 Rashid,' 
and eighth Khalif of the house of Abas, D’Herbelot, at Blbl, Or, 639 * 
f Alt Mmtta Re%a the seventh Imanii buried at Melhed, 


The 
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The Kexel’haskes * became each a sharp-pointed thorn. 

From the slaughter that has bedn made> and the blood that hath been 
shed^ 

Our high-polished scymitars have received a purple stain. 

I have taken from the worthless foe. 

With my swOrd, the region from Herat to Candahar ! 

By the sacred temple ot the lord 6f Nejef,f 
We will turn with vehemence to that quarter ; 

We will perform a pilgrimage to that threshold ; 

And we will afford protection to our pi isonets ^ 

We will take ample vengeance of the Tufks 5 
We will punish J all our foes. 

And in this war, whoever continues inactive. 

Or from baseness remains in pretended ignorance. 

Both his property and his blood are lawful prize. 

He IS to be considered out of the pale of the true faith.’* 

Most noble Lord, 

If the state of the province of Fars will permit, lose not a 
moment in repairing to the court of the most exalted prince at Isfahan, 
and represent to him that, as the peace, v Inch has been concluded, 
will benefit no person whosoevei, and can in no light be viewed as 
proper 01 leputable 3 it neither meets the approbation of* the"" nobles, 
nor the commonalty of the empire. 

But, if you should be prevented from moving to the capital, owing 
to the dispute with the Arabs not being adjusted, let me be instantly 
informed. If you are able to quell these troubles, it is well. But 
if you require aid, make me acquainted ; and a detachment of my vic- 
torious army shall maich to your support. 

Keep me regularly informed of the news of your quarter. 


LETTER II. 

Fmn Nadir Shah, to lus son Reza Kuli Mirza, gkmg an 
Account of the conquest of Deuiii. 

To the exalted and glorious son in rojal rank, allied to us in dig- 
of our washes, the valiant lleza nit), — be these glorious commands 
Kuli Mil za, who is our vice-gerenc ki jwn 

in Iran, the seat of our empire, Agreeably to our former com- 
our most beloved, the pre-emineiu munications, after the defeat of 

the 

• Persiftnty literally Redheads, a naine given to ibem, fiom the circumstance of 
Shah Ismael having directccl all true followeis of the sect of Shah tp wear red 
Caps, 

t All, son in law of the prophet who is buried at Nqcf. 

X Literally, furbub the garments. 
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the Afghan prince, Ashref Ali 
Merdan Khan was appointed our 
ambassador to the court of Hin- 
dostan, for the purpose of repre- 
senting to that court, that as the 
turbulent Afghans of Candahar, 
and its neighbouring provinces, 
were to be considered equal ene- 
mies to both states, it would be 
adviseable to appoint an army from 
Hindostan, to occupy the passes, 
and prevent the retreat of the ma- 
rauders. The emperor, Muhaiii- 
med Shah, gave a ready assent, 
and cdncluded a treaty to the pro- 
posed effect. After the return of 
our ambassador, we sent Muham- 
med All Khan to the court of the 
Indian emperor, to repeat our in- 
stances on this subj^^ct, and Mu- 
hammed Shah confirmed his for- 
mer engagement. 

After our glorious and victorious 
standaids returned to Candahar, 
we undei stood fiom our conquer- 
ing geneialb, employed with a part 
of our force, in the reduction of 
the Afghans of Kallat and Ghizni, 
that Muhammed Shah had in no 
respect lulfilleci hi'j engagements, 
and that no ajipeaiance ot an In- 
dian auny had been seen in that 
quarter. Tins intelligent e induced 
us to .send, wiih the utmost expe- 
dition, Muhammed Khan Tiuko- 
man to the couit of Delhi, to le- 
mind the empero»' of his piomisesj 
but that soveieign and his minis- 
teis, in deteliction of their former 
engagements, treated the subject 
wfth neglect, omit led ansv/ermg 
our letter, and even put restraint 
on the person of out ambassador. 

lathis situation wc were impel- 
led to maich against the Afghans 
of Ghiziii .and Cabul, and atcer 
punching the refractory moun- 
taineers m that quarter, as we con- 
sidered the neglect and contempt 
with which Muhaiiimed Shah had 

c 


behaved, and his conduct to ouf 
ambassador irreconcile^ble with 
friendship, we marched towards 
Shahjehanabad. 

Of our success in reducing the 
provinces of Peshavir, and takipg 
possession of Lahore, the former 
seat of the empire, our beloved 
son has already been informed. 
We marched from that city the 
last day of Shaval, and on Friday, 
the 10th of ZelkaJ, reached Am- 
bala, forty faisakhs from Shahje- 
hanabad. We heie learnt that Mu- 
hammed Shah had collected from 
Hindostan and the Dechin a nu- 
merous force, and, accompanied by 
all his nobles, by an aimy of three 
hundred thousand men, tbiee hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, three or 
four hundred elephants, and other 
equipments in proportion, bad 
matched trom Delhi, and arrived 
at Panipet, a village twenty far- 
sakhs from Ambala. We immedi- 
ately directed the supeiffuous and 
heavy baggage of our conquering 
aimy to be left at Ambala, and 
advanced to meet the enemy.-— 
Muhammed Shah also left Painpet, 
and marched to Carnal, which is 
twenty-five farsakhs fiom Delhi. 

In the couise of our march we 
detached a force of five or. six 
thousand men m adiance, who 
had oideis to observe the appeal - 
ance, numbers, and ordei, of Mu- 
hammed Shah s aimy. This body, 
when about two foisakhs fiom 
Carnal, fell m with ihe ad; ance 
ot the Hindostanee army, which 
amounted to twelve thousand 
men : these they attacked, and 
totally routed, pieseiitmg us with 
then geneul, and many others 
wdiom tney made prisoners. 

This 'iignal defeat put a stop to 
Muhammed Shah’s further ad- 
vance. He halted at Cainal, and 
sunouuded his army with a trench: 

he' 
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he also constructed ramparts and 
batteues/ on which he placed his 
cannon. 

We had sent a detachment to 
maich to the east of Mohammed 
Shah's camp, and post themselves 
on the road that led to Delhi : 
this party received accounts, on 
the night of Tuebday the 15tb, 
that Saadet Khan, known by his 
title of Burhan ul Mnlk, and one 
of the chief nobles ot the empire, 
had reached Malabar, accompanied 
by an army of 30,000 men, a tram 
of artillery, and a number of ele- 
phants,* and intended forcing a 
junction with IMuhammed Shah. 

With a view of intercepting this 
foice, we maiched oni army, two 
hours before day- bieak, to the east 
ofCainal, and occupied (he road 
between that village and Panipet. 
Ihis movement, we hoped, would 
force Muhammed Shah from his 
entrenchments. About an hour 
and a half afiei day-light we bad 
passed Carnal, and gained the east 
side of the Hindustanee camp, 
when tlie advance guard made pri- 
soners of some stragglers of Saadet 
Khan’s party, iroin whose intor- 
nialion we learnt that that geneial 
had succeeded in Ins design ot foim- 
lug a junction with the einpeior, 
m whobe camp he had arnved at 
lea o’clock litc piecedmg night. 

On this iiiUlligence we were 
pleased to oidei ou: royal teuts to 
be pitched on the giouPvt, which 
we then occupied, opposite to the 
camp ot Muhammed Shah, tiom 
whom we were distant about one 
faisakh 

As the junction of Jbdadct Khan 
had been the caiifee ot Mukamrned 
Sha^ i delay, he conceived on that 
event his appointments to becom- 
pit'LC; and, leaving two-tijudb ot Ins 
cannon for the projection of his 
camp, he advaucedw iih a gicai p^rt 


of bis army, a thiid of his artillery, 
and a numbei of his elephants, at 
twelve o’clock the same day, half a 
farsakh in the direction of our royal 
army 5 and drew up his troops in 
order of battle. Placing himself in 
the centre of the advaiic ed lines, he 
stationed the remainder of his 
troops in the rear as a support. 
Their numbers were incredible. 
They occupied, as close as they 
could be drawn up m depth, from 
the front line to the ennenched 
camp, a distance of half aYarsakh 5 
and ilieii front w^as of ^(jual extent. 
Ihe ground was eveiy where dark 
wiih iheir nnmbeis, and to judge 
fiom appearence, we should suppose 
they weie ten or twelve times 
more luimeroiis than the army of 
Aidal Ganiu^hly. 

We, wnose only wishes were 
for such a clay, attei appointing 
guards lor our camp, and inlbking 
the support of a bountiful creator, 
mounted and advanced to give 
^battle, * 

For two complete hours 
bvUtieiagod with violence, ancwl 
heavy hie fiorn cannon and mus^ 
(juetry was kept up. After th||, by 
the did of tiic Aliiiighiy, our||c|f- 
hunting heroes bioke the enemy 9 
hm*, and cliaccd them, from tlie 
Q Id of dOOdi, dibpeibing them in 
eveiy dueclion 

Sdiidct Khun mounted on Lis 
state elephant, hu nepliew Nnhu 
j\Juhaw7niid Khan, and other rela- 
tions, fell piiboneis into our hands, 
A!i Khan Daurttn Amif, 
Ul Onuah, />'t/n/dt«r,ihe first minis- 
ta of the en'pire, was woi^^ed. 
OtiC of his soil'*, with hiis bfiiber 
Mn%x.j\r Khan, was shnu, and 
auoiiier ot bts sons. Mu Adsluhr 
was rak(>:i pitsoner. He himself 
d.ed the iuhowmg day of hrs 
wounds . 
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Wasili Kharif the commander of 
the emperor’s body guard, Shrtdal 
Khan, Amir KuLi Khan, AH 
hammed Khan, Mir Husen Khan 
Khhja Ashref Khan, Alt- Yar Khan, 
Aakti Khan Beg, ShahdddKhan Af- 
ghan, Ahmed Ah Khan, Razin Rai 
Khan, commander of the artillery, 
as also ShirKhalu, with about thiee 
hundred other nobles and leaders, 
of whom fifteen were commanders 
of seven thousand, of 'four and of 
tliree th«tusand, were slaip. 

Muhammed Shah, with Nizam 
Ul ruler of ti\e seven provin- 

ces of ^the Dechm, and a chief 
nobil^f the empire, Karner UL Din 
chief vizier, and some other 
nobles of less note, protected by a 
covering party which had been 
left, made good their retreat within 
the intrenchiilents, and escaped the 
ihoc^ofour victorious swords. 

This action lasted two hours •, 
and for two hours and a half more 
were our conquering soldiers en- 

« ;ed in pursuit. When one hour 
the^day remained, the field was 
imly cleared of the enemy j and 
as'jt^ jntrenchments ot their camp 
wem^trong, and the fortifications 
fHiiidable, we would not permit 
our army to assault it. 

An immense treasure,* a number 
of grand (.elephants,' the artillery of 
the emperor, and great spoils of 
every desci^tion, were the reward 
of our vic^ry. Upwaids of twenty 
thousand of the enem/were slam 
on the Jfeld* of battle, and a much ‘ 
iVeatep number were made priso- 

i^rsT 

after this action 
jjffi^rroandejJthe emperor’s camp, 
took measut^ to prevent all 
communication wfth the adjacent 
Country, preparing at the same 
time Our cannon and mortars to 
level withpthe ground the fonifica- 
tion$(.'#hich had been erected. 

As the utmost confusion reigned . 


in the imperial camp, and all dis<^ 
cipline was abandoned, the em- 
peror, compelled by irresistible 
necessity, after the lapse of one day, 
sent Nizam Ul Mulk, on Thursday, 
the l^tb, to our royal camp I and 
the day following, Muhammed 
Shah himself, attended by his no- 
bles, came to onr heaven-like pre- 
sence, in an afflicted state. 

When the emperor was approach- 
ing, as we are ourselves, of a Turk- 
oman family, and Muhammed Shah 
is a Turkoman and the lineal de- 
scendant of the noble house of 
Gaurgani } we sent our dear son, 
Nasir Ali Khan, beyond the bounds 
of oar camp, to meet him. The 
emperor entered our tents, and we 
delivered over to him the signet of 
our empiie. He remained that day 
a guest in our royal tent. 

Considering our affinity as Tur- 
komans, and also reflecting on the 
favors and honors that befitted the 
dignity and majesty of a king of 
kings, we bestowedTsuch upon the 
emperor, and oidered his royal pa- 
vilions, his family, and his nobles, 
to be preserved j and we have esta- 
blished him in a manner equal to 
hi3 great dignity. 

At this lime, the emperor with 
his family, and all the Lords of Hin- 
dustan, who marched tiom camp, 
are arrived at Di Ihi j and on 
Thuisday, the 29 tli ot Z'lkud, we 
moved our glorious staiidai ds toward 
that capital. 

It is our royal intention, from 
the ronsideration of the high birth 
of Muhammed Shah, of h>‘ cent 
from the lioiise of Gam gam, and of 
hi5 affinity to us as a Turkoinan, to 
S\ him on the throne of efmpire, 
and to jffcpe the crown of <(^'alty 
UDpnhi^head. ^ ^ ' 

Traised be to God, glory to the 
Most High, H^ho has granted us the 
power to perform such a% action ! 

For 
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For this great grace which we have 
received from the Almighty, we 
must ever remain grateful. 

God has made the seven great 
seas like unto the vapour of the de- 
sert, beneath our glorious and con- 
quering footsteps, and those of our 
faithful and victorious heroes. 
He has made, in our victorious 
mind, the thrones of kings, and the 
deep ocean of earthly glory, more 
despicable than the light bubble 
that floats on the surface of the 
wave j and no doubt his extraor- 
dinary mercy, which he has now 
shewn, will be evident to all man- 
kind. 

As we have taken possession of 
a great number of cannon, we 
send 20,000 Moghals of Iran and 
Turan, with a detachment from 
our own conquering army, and a 
body of artillery, with some large 
elephants, whom we have directed 
to inaich to Cabal. No doubt our 
sons will inform us of the affairs of 
that quarter. 

After the ariival of your letter, 
we will either order the detachment 
which we have sent to proceed to 
Balkti or to go to Herat. 


We have appointed the high in 
dignity Aashut Khbn to maich to 
Balkh after the Jtlauroz (22nd of 
March), which he no doubt will do. 

Consider our glorious victory as 
derived from the bounty of the cre- 
ator, and as an event of fortune 
beyond all calculation. Make co- 
pies of this our royal mandate, and 
disperse them over our empire, that 
the well-wishers of our throne may 
be happy and rejoice, and our secret 
enemies be dejected • and con- 
founded, Be you constantly em- 
ployed in adornidg and arranging 
your government, placing your 
hopes in the favor of the Mo^t 
High 'y so that, by the blessing of 
God, all those, whether nearer dis- 
tant, that aienot reconciled to our 
glorious stated and are brooding 
mischief, may be caught in their 
ownbnaies .5 and all real friends, 
who are under our dominion, may 
attain their wishes, and prosper 
under the auspices of our munifi- 
cent government. 

Dated 29, Ztlkad 1115. Hejira, 

Sbal^tbanabady or Delhi. 


ACCOUNT OF THE JAINS. 

The short account of this religious sect is furnished by Major Mackenzie, of 
the Madras Engineers, on information communicated to him by two of the prin- 
cipal priests of this curious class of people. The description of the casts, and 
customs, aid habits of the Jains, to whick the following sketch is confined, is 
preceded, in the more ample details of the Brahmins of this order, by a chro- 
nological account of the Gurus, or spiritual directors of the sect; and by 
an history, according to Jaina tradition, and superdtition, of the monarchs^ 
by whom the “ world was ruled,” to the beginning of the Cediyu^a et 
present age; embracing an interval of many thousand years duration. As 
none but the learned orientalist could be expected to have a taste for Hindu 
appellatives and titles, or the classification of sovereigns, who have been so long 
dead and forgotten, that the world cares nothing about the memoryof thetn. the 
Editor has chosen to confine himself to the portraituie of animated beln^, in 
whose history, character, and mode of lift, a&men living must take an interest. ^ 
VoL.lO. t-Rr ' Tht 
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The Jains* are divided into four adorning a married woman’s head' 
classes qr casts> in like manner^ as with flowers^ when she is sis 
the followers of the Vedas, viz. months gone with child. 3. (Jata^ 
Brahmens, Cshatris, Faisyas, and carma) ceremony on the birth of 
Sadr as; the Brahmens aie the a child, 4. {l^amacarma) or nam- 
priests, or ministers of religion, ing a child. 5. {Annaprasana) 
for the other three casts j their when at six months old, or within 
duty is to study the Purinas and a year, the child is weaned, or 
Sastras, but they have no Vedas, first fed with other sustenance than 
However they have the Agama his mother’s milk. 6. Boring the 
S^stra, treating of prayers and other ear, shaving the head, and placing 
religious duties. They worship the the sacred thread round his neck, 
fire, in the ceremony of marriage, 7* (f^ivaha) the first marriage, or 
and in that of initiation, {Upana- rather betrothing. 8. (^Sastrah^ 
yana)^ The Joins observe the hasa) the ceremony obseived, 
time of mourning for tlieir de- when the young lads begin to read 
teased relations, according to their the Sastras, at the age of five years, 
casts, as follows : an Ascetick or five months, and five days, g, 
Yatt, should mourn for the dejith They also observe other ceremonies, 
•f his relations, one minute 5 Brah- together with those of funerals, 
mens are to mourn ten days ; Csha~ See. &c. &c. They perform the 
iris, } Faisy as, twelve •, Sudf as, ceremony of Upanyanti, or ini- 
fifteen. Their lower or inferior tialion, for a boy, between five and 
cast consists of the Pariyas, or nine years of agej which is the 
Chandatas. period when children begin to study 

There are four orders of priests the books of the law. A student, 
among the sis among Hindus till he is married, should tie only 
in general. 1. Brahmachari or a thread round his loins, wfth a 
itudent. 2. Grihast'ha, or house- rag to cover his nakedness; he 
holder. 3. Vanaparasta, or her- should cairy constantly in his hand, 
mit. 4. Bhicshuca, or mendicant. a small staff. This is practised till 
There aie sixteen ceremonies, his wedding day ; when as soon as 
which the Jains, as well as the fol- he is married, he attains the second 
lowers of the Vedas, observe, lank, or that of householder y 
Among which are 1. then he may dress properly at his 

the ceremony at the consumma- pleasure y and should now endea- 
tion of a marriage. 2. (Simant) vour, 

* The Jains constitute, according to the result of the enquiries respecting them, 
and as noticed by Mr. Colebroke, a sect of Hindus; differing in some tenets, 
but agreeing mainly in leading opinions and customs The points of consent and 
discrepancy, are noted with great accuracy and perspicuity, as, indeed, is every 
subject which is fortunate enough to engage the attention of the president of the 
Asiatic Society. Among the First, is the division of the sect into four large 
casts— the use of the same religious ceremonies, vvith the Hindus, from the time 
of the birth of a male, to the period of his marriage— the observance of general 
lasts, and the acknowledgement of subordinate deities/ Among the latter^ 
is their refusal of particular worship to any one of the five principal gods pf the 
Hindu sects, and of prayers and sacrifices to the sun or fire— and their rejec- 
tion of the divine authority of the Vedas, and the ceremonies enjoined by them. 

The Eiutor. 


f This must arise from, employing, at those ceremonies. Brahmens of thu 
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Voui', by labour, service, or trade, 
to provide for, and subsist his fa- 
mily. He should act in all respects 
agreeably to the instructions of his 
preceptor. Besides these duties, 
theie are six particularly assigned, 
to be performed in the station of 
householder, as follows : 

1. Worshipping God, of the 
images of the ancient saints 5 2. 
Venerating spiritual parents) 3. 
Studying or reading their holy 
books ) 4. {Tapasya) Intehial or 
mental devotion, abstraction from 
all thoughts but that of the deity ; 
5. Making and fulfilling of vows 
for the attainment of wishes ) 6. 
Giving to the poor. 

There are three classes of Yatis, 
or Asceticks, among the JainSy 
viz. Anuviatai Mahavrata, Nir- 
vana. To attain the rank of Jnuv^ 
rata, one must forsake his 
family^ entirely cutting oiF his 
hair, throwing away the sacred 
-thread, holding in his hafid a bun- 
dle of peacocks feathers, and an 
earthern pot, (Camandalu) and 
wearing only tawny coloured 
clothes j he must reside for some 
time in one of their temples ) he 
next proceeds to the second rank 
(Mahavrata) when, totally aban- 
doning any degree of elegance irt 
his dress, he uses only a rag to 
cu^er his nakedness, as a Brah- 
machari) he still retains the fan 
and pot ) he must not shave the 
head with razors, but employ his 
disciples to pull out the hair by 
the roots."^ On the day on which 
this operation is perfotmed, he 
abstains from food j at other times 
he eats only once daily, of rice 
put in the palm of his hand. Hav*- 
mg, for a considerable time, re- 


mained in this state of probation, 
he attains the thiid degree of Nit-^ 
vana. He then lays 'aside, even 
rags, and being quite naked, he 
eats once every second day, of 
rice, put by others in the palm of 
his hand, can) ing about with him 
the clay pot and a bundle of pea- 
cocks feathers ) it is the business 
of his disciples to pull out his 
hair, and he is not to walk, or 
move about after sun set ; he 
now is called by the dignified 
title of Nirvan, and the Jains 
worship him as a God of their 
tribe, in like manner as the images 
which they worship m laeir tem- 
ples, of the ancient Nhvans or 
Gurus. Yet they say, that these 
aie not the likeness of God ) 
because no one knows God, or 
has seen his likeness, that he 
should be able to describe bina.’* 
However, they adore these im^es 
of their Nirvana-naths as Gods. 

Agreeably to tbeir laws, the 
Joins ought to make three ablu* 
tioiis daily, in the morning, after* 
noon, and evening. In the change 
and vicissitudes of all things, that 
degree of strictness is omitted, and 
they now wash only once a day 
before they eat) generally they 
eat their food on leaves, and some- 
times in brass vessels ) but that is 
not practised in this country* 

The Cshatris, Vaisyas, and 5m- 
dras, among the Jains^ may eat vie* 
tuals dressed by Jaina Brahmens ; 
but Brahmens never eat food pre- 
pared by any but their owh tribe. 
** To abstain from slaughter is the 
highest perfectfon ) to kill any 
living creature, is sin )’* hence the 
Jams abstain from food after sun- 


♦ To the effects of this operation, they attribute the appearance on the heads 
of the images of their Gurut, which Europeans suppose to represent curlip;^, or 
woolly hair, C. M. 

fRrS* 
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set, lest sin be incurred by depriv> 
ing any animal* even the minutest 
insect of its life in their foodj 
for the same reason they never 
drink watfr without straining it 
through a cloth. 

The principal tenets of their 
religion, translated from a stanza 
ot th^ir books, follows • The 
Jains should abstain from the fol- 
lowing things, viz. eating night j 
slaying any animal j eating the 
fruit of those tree^. that give milk, 
pumpkins, young bambu plants 5 
tasting honey, flesh j taking the 
wealth of others ; taking by force 
a marned woman , eating flowers, 
butter, cheese, and worshipping 
the Gods of othei religion. To 
abandon entirely the above men- 
tioned, is to be a proper Jain,"' 
The Jains (even the young lads) 
never taste honey, as it would occa- 
sio^i expulsion from then cast. 
They never taste intoxicating li- 
quors, nor any other forbidden 
drink. 

' A man who neglects to observe 
due precautions, that no living 
creatine be exposed to danger, 
fiom the following five domestic 
occupations,^ will not be admit- 
ted to tf;e sacred presence of God. 
1. In splitting firewood •, 2. Form- 
ing the floor, and smearing it with 
cow dung 5 3 Cleaning the file 
place 3 4 . Straining water; 5 
Sweeping the house. When about 
to perform these offices, he should 
first be careful, that there be no 
insect, for it is a mortal sin to hurt 
any living being. 

The women should marry before 
menstruation appears, though ow- 
ing to changes, and particularly 
their poverty and depression, they 


are now obliged to put off this 
ceremony, till long after fheir pro- 
per age, for want of rnoney to pay 
the expense. When a woman is 
unclean, she must stay at a dis- 
tance from her relations, in un- 
changed clothes, for four days. 
On the morning of the fifth day, 
she is permitted to mix with her 
family after ablution. 

A Jain woman never marries 
but once ; and, if the husband 
dies when she is young, she must 
remain a widow as long as she 
lives, being foi bidden to wear or- 
naments or delicate apparel, or to 
use nice food. In the western 
qnartei, towards Saondha^Caodya/, 
&c. when the husband departs 
from (he world, the widow’s head 
is shaved in like manner as the 
Brahmen widows of other coun- 
tries; but this custom has gone 
out of use in this country for a 
considerable time ; a widow never 
dresses elegantly, and is not allow- 
ed to wear glass rings, or the Man^ 
galasutra, (an ornament on the 
wedding day, tied round the neck 
of the bride, by the husband) nor 
to use ihe yellow and red colours, 
or paint, by which married wo- 
men are pai Ocularly distinguished. 
While the husband lives, they may 
wear all ornament*? allowed by the 
law ; opulent people of this tribe 
are still permitted to dress like 
other Hindus, in all kind of costly 
apparel, suited to their station. 

When a man dies they burn the 
corpse, and thiow the ashes into 
water ; the rich cast the ashes into 
rivers, They never perform other 
obsequies, as their law says, ** the 
spirit is separate or distinct from 

the ' 


^Sec Menu, 3.v. 68. The same notion occurs there; but the orthodox have 
sacraments to expiate the involuntary sin. The yaht not admitting the efficiency of 
rthgious acts,axt content to use precautiom to avoid the sin, H. T. C. 
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the body, which is composed of 
five elements j when therefore 
the corpse is burnt, the several 
parts which composed it, return 
to their former statej conse- 
"quently, to the deceased no 
ceremony is due.” After death> 
as nothing of him remains, there- 
fore they omit to perform the 
monthly and annual ceremonies 
which other Hindus observe qn 
this occasion, and they give these 
reasons in vindication : '' A man 
** should feed himself with the best 
food while he lives in this World, 
as his body never returns after 
It is buint.” 

They furthei say, that the fool- 
ish pebple of other tribes, being 
deficient in sacred knowledge, 
spend money in vain, on account 
of deceased relations j for how can 
a dead man feel satisfaction in cere- 
monies, and in the feeding of 
others^ even a lamp no longer 
gives light, by pouring more, 
oil into It, aftei its flame is once' 
extinguished.” Therefore it is 
vain to make feasts and ceremonies 
of the dead; and, if it be wished 
to please relations, it is bi'st to do so 
while they are yet living, what 
‘‘ a man dnnketb, givcth, and 
eateth in this world, is of ad\an- 
him, but he'cairielh nothing 
with him at his end ” 

A man of sense should believe 
only what he seeth with his own 
eyes, and should never believe 
what he heareth fiom others.” 
The Jains do not (like the follow- 
ers of the Fedas) believe, that this 
world exists by the supreme power 
of God ; for they say, that the 
world is eternal, and that its chan- 
ges are natural. They deny, die 
world is wholly subject to destruc- 
tion, for all things are born by the 
power of nature 5 God only is 


exempt from Carma, or the frail- 
ties and inconveniences of nature. 

As the Jains profess not to put 
faith in oral testimony, and only 
believe in what is perceptible to 
their' own organs of sense; there- 
fore, they do not believe, that God 
is in the heavens above, ** because 
** no one ever saw him,*' and they 
deem it impossible for others to 
see him ; but they believe in their 
Tirt'hacars, as their ancestors have 
seen and given a full description 
of the first piophet, or Guru, who 
attained the station of Nirvana, 
by his extraordinary perfections 
and actions, to the satisfaction of 
mankind, down to the present 
age. Since his time they have 
images of the several Gurus who 
succeeded him, and were incarnate 
as piotectors of their religion. 
These naked images they worship 
in their temples with all clue cere- 
monies, they consider them as 
god'j, or rather as repi esj^ntatives of 
god, whom they describe as fol- 
lows ; He has a likeness, 

“ and no likeness ; he may be 
compared to an image of chrys- 
tal ; he has eight good qualities, 
and is exempt from eight evil 
qualities ; he is all wist?, all 
seeing, the father, or the pngin 
of all, enjoying eternal bliss, 
without name, w'ithout relation, 
or beginning, infinite, inde- 
scnbable.” The eight evil qua- 
lities from which the naturi? of 
god IS exempt, are ignorance, men- 
tal blindness, pain incident to 
natuie, the distinction ot name, 
of tube, delusion, mortality,, de- 
pendence He who possesses these 
good qualities, and has overcome 
diese evils, or is superior to them> 
is the god of the Jains, or Jines^ 
wara, being incarnate in the shape 
or body of one of Xheir Guras, or 
• Tirt'hacau. 
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Tirfhacars, Therefore the Jains 
worship' the images of their Gutus, 
as the means of attaining the fol- 
lowing stations : 1 . (Saloca) a sta- 
tion, whence god is beheld at a 
distance j 2. (Samipa) one in the 
presence of, or near god ; 3. (Saru^ 
pa) similarity to god; 4 (Sa^oga) 
union with God. Accoiding to 
these several gradations, he belongs 
either to tbe order of, Ibt. (Uri- 
kasfha ) a householder ; 2nd 
( Anuvrata ) the lowest rank of 
asceticks; 3cl. (Mahavrata) the 
second; orfouithly, (Nirvana) the 
highest. But a bad man who leads 
an evil course of life, in contra- 
diction to their sacred Jaws, depaits 
at his end, to hell, or Nara<a, The 
Jains of this country never follow 
any other trade than merchandize. 
They wear a cloth round their 
loins, a turban on the head, and 
a jacket to cover the body, and 
put a mark with sandal powder on 
the middle of their foreheads ; 
some have a small circlet with 
red powder, in the centre of the 
sandal mark, by way of further 
decoration. 

The preliminary foi m of address- 
ing letters by the Jams, to one 
another, is as follows : 

To him who possesses all good 
qualities, who pei forms all cha- 
'' iities, (or bestows alms) accord- 
ing to the laws, who obsei ves the 
rules of the Jains, who has zeal 
tp repair the Jam temples, who 


perseveres in observing the cere- 
monies of Ashiaml and Chatur- 
** dasi, (8th and 14th of each half- 
month) he who purifies his head 
** by the drops of the sandal water 
in which the images of the 
** Jains are bathed, to such I bow 
** my head, &c. &c. 

At this time the Jains have four 
Mat' hadlupiis , or chief pon riffs, at 
the following places. 1. Penu 
gonda or Pennaconda ; 2 Canchi 
or Conjeveram*, 3. Collapur ; 4^ 
Delhi, 

Their Sannyasis, for a long time 
back, have resided in these places, 
with power over all those, pro- 
fessing their religion ; these pon- 
tiffs teach their laws, duties, and 
customs ; and if they observe any 
irregularities among their flocks, 
pujiish them according to the 
nature of the oflence. 

The Jams intermarry with wo- 
men of other families, or Gotras, 
and eat with the disciples of their 
several priests and casts. 

They generally account modestly 
for all their tenets, and conduct 
themselves with propriety, and 
never assert, that their bodies are 
eternal, and that there is wo god ; 
noi do they, like the Baudi^is, say, 
** After death, there is no pain in 
the riesh, or feeling j since ii feds 
not pain, nor death, \\hat haim is 
there in feeding upon it, when 
it js necessary to procure health and 
stiength,” 


Account of the Sect of the Parshes, 


Besides the Moors and the Ban- 
nians, and the Faquirs, which be- 
!ong to both professions, the Par- 
sees are a sect very considerable 
jn India, of whom the traditiooi 


js, that, coming from Persia in a 
tempest, at the time that Maho- 
met and his folio weis gave laws 
to the Persians, (wfiich fhey w^ere 
unwilling to bUbmit to) they were 
driven 
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driven to that distress, that they al- 
most despaired of life, till, bearing a 
cock crow, >and espying fire at 
land, they recovered their hopes 
of safety, and gained a speedy arri- 
val. The cock therefore is as 
much esteemed by them, as the 
cow is by the Bannians, of the 
lives of both which they are the 
zealous patrons and protectors. 
For the worshipping the fire 
seems to be the most ancient in- 
stance of idolatry in the world, 
inasmuch, (as riome think! that 
Cain, after he was banished from 
the presence of the Lord, turned 
a downright idoJator, and then 
introduced the worship of the sun, 
as the best resemblance he could 
find to the glory of the Lord, 
which was wont to appear in a 
flaming light. And in after-times, 
they worshipped fire in the east- 
ern countries, as the best emblem 
of the sun, when it was absent. 
Nor was the vestal fire ever more 
sacred, than all other fires are with 
the Parsees ; the extinction of 
which, if it is voluntary, is a crime 
as heinous as if the vital heat of 
the cock, or some other beloved 
animal, were destroyed; so that 
if their houses were on fire, they 
would sooner be persuaded to pour 
on oil to increase, than water to as- 
suage the flame. If a candle is 
once lighted, they would judge 
the breath of him more than pes- 
tilential, that durst attempt to 
blow it out. And a Parsee ser- 
vant, who is commanded to bring 
a hot steel, and warm with it a 
bowl of punch, will plead his 
excuse, and that he daie not has- 
ten the coolness of the steel by 
a violent abatement of the heat. 
The active flame must be allowed 
to live, while there is any fuel 
for it to feed on ; if the fire is 
•nee kindled, all care is taken that it 


comes to a natural expiration, and 
no violence allowed to bring it to 
a period sooner. Another account 
we have of their respect for fire, 
is, that their lawgiver, Zertoost, 
was taken into heaven, and 
brought from thence fire with 
him (Prometheus-like) which he 
commanded his follqwers after 
to worship. 

They have other fables con- 
cerning Abfaham, that he was 
once in the devil’s power, who 
exposed him to the flames, but 
the kind fire would not fasten on 
him ; from which they infer the 
great unreasonableness of destroy- 
ing that element, which was so 
averse, (notwithstanding all its 
fury) from hurting Abraham their 
friend * the reason of this may 
be, because tliat Abrahan\ came 
from the land of Uz, which sig- 
nifies fire, which might give occa- 
sion for the fable of his escaping 
the fire. 

They own and adore one Su- 
preme Being, to whom, as he is 
the original of all this, they dedi- 
cate the first day of every month, 
in a solemn observance of hiS 
worship. And enjoin, besides 
these, some others for the celebra- 
tion of public prayers. 

At their solemn festivals, whi- 
ther an hundred or two sometimes 
resort, in the suburbs of the city, 
each man, according to his fancy 
and ability, brings with him' his 
victuals, which is equally distri- 
buted, and eaten in common by all 
that are present. For they shew a 
firm affection to all of their own 
sentiments in religion, assist the 
poor, and are very ready to pro- 
vide for the sustenance and com- 
fort of such as want it. Their 
univerif&l kindness, either in em- 
ploying such as are needy and 
•ble to work^ or bestowing a sea- 
sonabte 
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sonable bounteous chanty, to such ous in their diet es Bannians, but 
as are infirm and miser^bje, leave superstitiously refuse to drink after 
no man destitute of relief, tior any sti anger, out of the same cup.^ 

suffer a beggar in all [heii tiibej Some Hindoos will eat of one 

and heiein they so far comply with >kind of flesh, some of another, but 
that excellent rule of Pythagoras, all refrain from beef, out of respect 

to enjoy a kitid of community to kine. ^ 


among fnends ” 

These Patsees are by anotlier 
name termed Ganres, or worship- 
pers of file, because of then vene- 
ration tor that element j and wcie 
transpoited into India, when Calyf 
Omar i educed the Kingdom of 
Persia, under the power of the 
Mahomet j ns ; and they profess 
the ancient religion of the Per- 
sians. But th'-ir lehgiun spread 
itself more vve-iierh, it sei'ms, than 
Persia, for the Babylonians, who 
by their religious discipline were 
engaged to the worslnpping of 
the sun, did likewise, under the 
names of Nego and Shaca, adore 
the fire and the earth. And the 
parents of Giegory Nazianzene, 
who was bom m the fouitli cen- 
tury at Arian / urn, obscure village 

belonging to Nazianzum, a town of 
second Cappadocia, were of a mixt 
religion, made up of Judaism and 
Paganism, oi rather some select 
rites of both ; for with the Gen- 
tiles they d.d honour to fire and 
burning lights, but rejected idols 
and sacrifices; and with the Jews 
they obseived the sabbath. But 
I believe what remains of this 
cast, are most of them in the 
kingdom of the Great Mogul. 
But we read of some in Persia 
of gi eat antiquity j for near Yesd, 
in the province of Ayrack, (for 
Hierack Agemi) which yields the 
richest and fa+rest tapestries of all 
Persia, and of the world, and on 
the mountain Albors, there are ye^ 
some worshippers of fire, who are 
gaid to have useditaboveSOOOyears. 

They are not quite so abstemi< 


In their_ callings they ore very 
indublrious and diligent, and caie- 
ful to train up their chiklien to 
arts and laboui They are the 
piincipal man at the loom in all 
the country, and most of the silks 
and stuffs at Suiat aie made by 
their hands. The high piiest of 
the Paisees is called Destoor, their 
oidinaiy priests Daioos, or Har- 
boods. 

I shall not mention their mar- 
riages, which much resemble the 
manner of the Bannians, butpio- 
ceed only to a description of their 
way ot burving, which is this : 
the noblest sepulctiio which they 
fancy they can bestow upon their 
deceased fnends, is exposing them 
to be devoured by the fowls of the 
an, and bestowing their carcasses 
on the birda of prey. Alter tfie 
body IS for some time dead, the 
Halalchois (which are a soit of 
sordid Indians) take and cairy it 
out upon a bier into the open fields, 
near the place, where it is. exposed 
to the fowK of heaven. When it 
B thcie decently deposited upon the 
ground, a particular friend beats the 
fie^lds and neighboming villages, 
upon the hunt fora dog, till he can 
find one out , and having had the 
good luck to meet him, he clienshes 
and entices him with a cake of 
bread, which he carries in his hand 
for that purpose, till he draws him 
as near the corpse as he is able ; 
for the nearer the dog is brought to 
the dead body, the nearer are its 
approaches to felicity. And if the 
hungry cur can, by bits of eake, be 
brought so nigh the deceased, as 

t9 
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to come up to hiip, vand take a 
piece out of hi8 mouth, it is theo 
an unquestionable sign that the 
condition he died in was 
happy j but if the tuuoroiM dog 
startles at the sight, or loaths the 
object, or being latterly well fed, 
has no stomach to that ordinary 
morsel, which he must snatch out 
of the dead man’s jaws, the ^case 
then with him is desperate, and his 
state deplorable. The poor man 
whom 1 saw, was, by these prog- 
nostics, very miserable, for the 
sturdy cur would by no means be 
enticed to any distance near him. 
when the dog has finished his 
part of the ceremony, two Daroos, at 
a furlong’s distance fiom the bier, 
stand up with joined hands, and 
loudly repeat, for near half an 
hour, a tedious form of prayer by 
heartij but with such a quick dis- 
patch, that they scaice drew bieath 
ail the while, as if they had been 
under some inconceivable neces- 
sity of running over the word^ in 
such a time. All the while they 
weie thus gabbling, a piece of 
white paper, fastened to each ear, 
across the face, hung clown two or 
three inches below the chin ; and 
as they ended their petitions, the 
Halah’hors took up the corpse, and 
conveyed it to the repository, which 
was near, all the company lanking 
themselves by two and two, aud 
followed it with joined hands. 
The place of sepulchre is in the 
fields, within a wall, built in foim 
of a circle, about twelve feet high, 
and about an hundred in the cir- 
cumference j in the middle of 
which was a door of stone, about 
six feet from the Aground, which 
was open to admit the corpse. The 
ground, within the walls us raised 
above four feet, and made shelving 
towards the corner, that the filth 


and moisture, which ifre drained 
cohtkiuaily from the carcasses, may 
by an easy passage descend into a 
sink made in the middle to receive 
it. The corpse, therefore, was 
left here, and ^ill the company de- 
parting thence, betook themselves 
to a rivulet that run near the place 
for ablution, to cleanse themselves 
from what defilements, on this 
melancholy occasion, they might 
have contracted, and retired after- 
waids to their proper habitations in 
the city, fiom whence this place is 
distant about a mile. But within 
the space of a day or two after, 
some of the nearest relatives return 
again hither, to observe which of 
the eyes of their deceased friend 
was first picked out by the hungry 
vultures j and if they find that the 
right eye was first seized on, this 
bodes undoubted happiness ; if the 
left, tliey then are sorrowful, for 
that is a dreadful sign of his mi- 
sery. 

The Paisees are very nice in 
the preservation of their hair, and 
caieful to preseive whatever is cut 
off their heads or boards, that 
nothing of it be lost or carelessly 
thrown about, but once a yeai be 
decently laid in their buiying-place. 
A description of which, though it 
be drest with nothing but horror, 
yet may here properly be inserted 

The burying-place of the Parsees 
IS an object of the most dreadful, 
and of the mo^t horrid prospect in 
the world, and much more flight- 
ful than a field of slaughteied men. 
It contains a number of carcasses 
of very different disagreeable co- 
lours and aspects. Some are seen 
there bleeding fresh, but so torn by 
the vultures that crowd upon the 
walls, that they resemble that of 
a death’s head, with the eye-balk 
out, and all the flesh upon the 
cbeeki 
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checks picked off. And on the 
fleshy part o£ t;he body, where the 
ravenous bird tasted a more delici* 
OQS morsel, are eaten several large 
holes, and all the skin on every 
parf is mangled and torn by the 
sharp beaks of these devouring 
creatures. Here was a leg, and 
there an arm ; here lay half, and 
there the quarter of a man. Some 
looked as if they were partly jelly, 
others were hardened like tanned 
leather, by the various operations 
of the sun and weather upon 
them. Here lay one picked as 
clean as a skeleton } near that 
another, with the skin in some 
parts green, in others yellow, and 
the whole so discoloured, as if all 
within were putrefaction. A 
sight terrible enough almost to 
alight an hungry vulture from 
his prey. But these birds are 
most delighted with these dismal 
objects, and that noisome smell, 
which evaporates from the dead 
corpse affords a pleasant odour to 
their senses. The stench of the 


bodies is intolerable, and of malig* 
nity sufficient to strike any tnan 
dead that would endure it 3 and 
yet the vultures chuse to sit to the 
leeward upon the wall, luxuriously 
to suck up and indulge their smell 
with these deadly foul vapours. 
Some of these glutted birds were 
so cloyed and crammed with human 
flesh, that they seemed scarce able 
to take wing, and the feat^hers of 
others were much moi lted away, 
by this kind of rank feeding. 

Besides the manner of burying, 
in use with thePar^ees,* near Surat, 
there are other eastern nations who 
have peculiarly affected the erf- 
tombing their dead bodies in ani- 
mals. The inhabitants of Pegu 
reckon him happy, whose fate it 
is to be devoured by a crocodile. 
And the natives formerly, near 
the mouth of the Ganges, if weary 
of this life by sickness or old age, 
committed themselves to be de- 
voured by the dogfish, as the safest 
passage to their future felicity. 


Account of the Hindoo city o/'Dhuboy, situated to the northward 

ofBaroach. 

Dhuboy is an Hindoo city, that f.‘rence; and the ancient parts that 
can boast of the most valuable re- yet remain, are constructed in an 
mams of very 1 emote antiquity, elegant and costly manner, being 
The fortifications which surround > formed entirely of a beautiful 
it, are nearly three miles in circum- hewn stone, having a covered piaz- 
za, 

# Of this mode of builal, Sir James Macintosh thus expresses himself: 

For nearly as the feelings, which produce this mode of disposing of the dead, 
approach to tnosc which lead to the common practice of interment, there is, per- 
haps, none at which our habitual sentiments are more apt to revolt; but if our 
ow(V mode of burial was a new practice, to be examined for the first time, it is not 
without circumstances abhorrent to their feelings, which mi>;ht make it seem to be 
an obscure and gloomy imprisonment of the sacred remains of the dead.**—** But 
a philosopher respects all the venerable forms of humanity, however various and 
unlike, leveres in them all the attempts to carry aflection beyond the grave; an 
attempt, vam indeed, for the secondary and paltry objects of animal existence, 
but which is not vain, as part of that grand moral discipline, which humadiaes the 
heart of man.'* 
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2B, supported by pillars and pilas- 
ters, that are formed of triangular 
stones, and are adorned by very 
curious sculpture. 

The four principal entrances, or 
gates of the city, are yet more 
magnificently decorated, and ex- 
hibit a more expensive and valua- 
ble species of workmanship, par- 
liculaily (hat which opens towards 
the east ; this is called, by way of 
eminence, the gate of diamonds. 

Many lacs of lupees weie ex- 
pended upon the decorations of 
this gate alone, and so great is the 
profusion of carved work and fine 
basso-relievos, that the most super- 
ficial and idle spectator, must of 
necess’ty be forcibly struck by Us 
magnificent appearance. 

Near the centre of this justly- 
celebrated city, a spacious tank, of 
the purest water, expinds its broad 
and placid surface, which is adorn- 
ed by several small but beautiful 
islands, bearing gioves of trees, 
that are clothed by an eternal ver- 
dure. 

This artificial tank is surrounded, 
for the greatest part, by flights of 
inaible steps, vihich descend to the 
very bottom of the water. It was 
oiiginally made toi a reservoir, for 
the use of the inhabitants, and was 
formed at a vast expence. Not- 
withstanding it aaorns tl e centre 
of a laige city, comaining many 
veiy considerable manufactures, 
the banks are ornamented by beau- 
tiful groves of man;^o, and tama- 
rind trees that suspend their lux- 
urious foliage and fruits over the 
reflecting -^ui face of the tank 5 while 
all around trees of the same species 
aie seen overshadowing the Hm- 
doo pagodas, and splendid houses 
of the Brahmins, who are a very 
numerous class of people in Dbu- 
boy. 

Under the grateful shade of* 


these verdant Canopies, the wea- 
vers fix their looms, and carry on 
various branches of the cotton ma- 
nufacture; which, together with 
the surroyinding objects, form a 
most pleasing and gratifying sight 
to a man who feels delight in the 
contemplation of earthly comfoit, 
and of human happiness. 

As the harmless inhabitants 
never persecute, or even molest, 
any part of the amrrial creation, 
the face of this beautiful tank is 
covered with large flocks of wild 
ducks, pelicans, and a variety of 
water fowl, which remain in per- 
fect security, and feed unconscious 
of fear ; while the trees are filled 
with peacocks, cranes, doves, and 
many other very beautiful birds | 
and thousands of monkeys jump 
about, and play their antic tricks, 
even on the very roofs of the 
houses. These animals swarm to 
such a degree, in the streets of 
Dhuboy, that they appear far more 
numerous than the other inhabi- 
tants. 

The multiplicity of birds and 
monkeys, resident in Dhuboy, is 
owing to ihe universal protection 
that is aft'orded to them by the 
Hindus, who are the principal 
and most numerous inhabitants of 
the city; which is one of the 
most beautiful and interesting 
places in the east , and the appear- 
ance of so many animals, tb^t in 
other places are wild, and will 
scarcely allow a stranger to 'ap- 
proach them, but which are here 
so tame that they exist under the 
immediate power of the lords of 
the creation, form^ a striking pic- 
ture, and recals to the mind ot the 
spectator, the' beautiful allegory of 
man in a state of innocence; when 
sunoiinded by all the monsters of 
the forest, and the vaiious species 
of the animated creation, without 
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fear of danger, or dread of persecu- 
tion. 

The scite of this city is so ex- 
tremely low, wet, and rmisby, 
that the stranger is astonished how 
its early founders came to fix upon 
so disagreeable a spot (when com- 
pared w'lth the delightful situations 
that almost every where surround 
it) for the foundation of so famed 
a city But an account ot its origin, 
which has been carefully handed 
down to the present generation, 
and which is gener.illy believed by 
the inhabita»l8 to be true, at once 
explains the cause. 

It IS said, that Riittanalee, the 
favoui ite of the emperor of Guxeraty 
after having been barren for several 
years, became, at length, preg- 
nant; a circumstance which in- 
creased the natural jealousy of the 
other ladies of the haram. In appre- 
hension of the charms of soicery 
being practised upon her, Rnttana- 
lee requested of her sovereign per- 
mission to go a consideiable way 
into the country, until the days of 
bertravail should bepas'^ed. 

The king immediately consented, 
and ordered a very numerous and 
splendid retinue to accompany her, 
together with every necessaiy, and 
luxury, she might want, and with 
this magnificent equipage, she set 
out from the imperial city of Guze- 
rat, in order to sacrifice at a dis- 
tant, but sacred temple of the 
Hindu gods, situated on the ma- 
jestic Nerbudda. 

.After a very long, and tediouS' 
j^ourney, she arrived, about ^ the 
close of the day, at a hallowed gi ove, 
about ten miles distantfrom the tem- 
ple to which she was travelling, and 
which was situated in the very 
spot, where the city df Dhuboy 
now stands. The dews of the 
night falling around, and the light 
of the day gradually giving place, 
jto the increasing gloom of dark- 


ness, she ordered her camp to be 
fixed in "the grove, for that night, 
intending to pursue her journey on 
the following morning. 

While engaged in her evening 
devotions, in her own tent, an 
holy dervise, or faquir, who had 
long ago renounced all connections 
with the world, and who had, for 
many years, resided in the recesses 
of that grove, in a stale of religi- 
ous retirement,%)prived at her camp, 
and lequestedan immediate audi- 
ence with the princess. 

Being admitted into her pre- 
sence, he informed her, that the 
place upon which she had fixed her 
tent, was sacred and unpolluted 
giound, and that, if she remained 
there, shp would, in a very few 
days, be delivered of a fine boy, 
that should be the delight and sup-' 
port of his country. 

Ruttanalee, who had, from her 
infancy, been taught to place im- 
plicit confidence in the predictions 
of holy men, instantly determined 
to coniiniie in her present encamp- 
ment, and dismissed the dervise 
with many protestations of regard, 
and great fervency of gratitude, for 
his favourable prognostications. 

The holy man's prophecy was 
actually fulfilled, in a very short 
peiiod, and the delightful Ruttana- 
lee was delivered of a most beau- 
ful prince, whom, at the paiticular 
request of the dervise, was named 
Vifeldow, or the long-expected 
child. 

The ha^py news of the biith of 
a son was immediately conveyed to 
the imperial city, and so delighted 
was the monarch at these joyful 
tidings, that he instantly declared 
the young prince heir to the throne' 
of Guzerat: and being informed 
that his beloved Rattanalee was 
charmed with the spot where slie 
" had been blessed, by the favouring 
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gods, with a lovely boy, and was 
fearful of the jealousy of her rivals, 
at his court, and did not wish to 
return, heordeieda spacious tank 
to be for'hied, and sent skilful arti- 
ficers, of every description, to 
build a large city, and surround it 
by strong fortifications 3 he also 
commanded the most eminent ar- 
tists in his empire to decorate the 
new city, by every species of costly 
ornament. 

Having colledtel together the 
most celebrated artiz'ans, from every 
part of his dominions, he placed 
them under the direction and con- 
trol of one architect, a man of 
remaikable abilities, and exquisite 
taste 3 who had the good fortune to 
live till this extraordinary work was 
completed, which has not only 
immortalized his fame, as one of 
the most mighty men that ever 
existed, but which has ever been 
considered, by the Hindus, as one 
of the most astonishing pro- 
ductions of one man’s genius that 
the world has ever seen. 

So many years were necessary to 
complete this immense work, that, 
by the time it was finished,the young 


prince, who had been bom on its 
scite,had succeeded his distinguished 
father, as monarch, or rajah, of 
Guzerat, and he was so much 
pleased with the place of bis nati- 
vity, that he made it the seat for 
those artists who had survived the 
undertaking, he gave them valuable 
presents, as tokens of his royal ap- 
probation, but wishing do reward the 
man, to whose very superior talentg 
the city owed its greatest beauty and 
chief advantages above the rest, he 
desired him to name any reward 
for his services that he could be- 
stow, and he should immediately 
have it. 

The artist replied, thal, being 
happy in the gracious favour of his 
sovereign, he wantedneither money 
nor jewels 3 but, as the place was 
yet without a name, he should 
deem it an high honour, and an 
adequate reward, for his labour, 
if he might be permitted to give it 
the title of his own, which was 
Dhuboy. The prince immediately 
gave his consent, and it ever hai 
retained the same name, even unto 
this day. 


MALACCA. 

T/ie following description of Malacca is given by an English 
voyager, recently employed in an Eastern survey. 


The fort walls of Malacca were 
built by a colony fiora China, at 
least three hundred years before the 
Portuguese got possession of it, 
( 1512 ) 

The walls are by no means so 
strong as is generally thought, but 
they serve to strike a terror into the 
Malays, who have a superstitious 
veneration for them, as some are 
»aid to worship tlie devirfrohi fear. 
The works are now preparing to 


be blown up, mines are excavated 
along the side facing the sea, some 
of which are charged. 

Two were exploded, with great 
skill and precision, on the j 6 th 
October last, I8O7. The wall wag 
turn* d over completely on both 
V sides, with a very trifling explosion, 
and without injuring a building or 
a tree. 

The country round Malacca, em- 
•bracing a circumference ot eight dr 

ten 
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ten miles, from the fort, is a plea- 
sant and md^t productive spot. 

The rising grounds are barren 
and rocky, and the aclivities have 
been used by the Chinese for places 
of sepulture. 

Redoubts are also raised on the 
JBocca China and St. John's. On 
the sides of the hills are innume- 
rable trees, of a variety of species, 
including the sepharee, areca, or 
beetlenut tree, and the fences of 
their fields are bamboo, rattan, 
acacia, &c. 

Since the British took possession 
of the place, in August, 1795, 
the vallies produce rice and sugai - 
canes in great abundance ; the cul- 
tivation of which, under a settled 
and ‘permanent state of govern- 
ment, might be much extended. 

The pulse and fruit brought to 
to the bazar for the shipping are 
produced in the gardens of the 
families, whose small houses and 
gardens, left them by their ances- 
tors, supply the only means of 
their subsistence. 

The revenues brought to the 
company 80,000 dollars a year for 


landi rents, taxes, and the 
toms. The customs are farmed, 
and there is a considerable trade 
with the Buggees from Borneo, in 
the season between the monsoons. 
They also trade with Sumatra, 
Rhio, and many of the rivers of 
the Peninsula, both to the E. and 
W. and have frequent communica- 
tion with Java, whence they le- 
ceive teak wood, pepper, &c. &c. 
and they get spars fit for masts from 
Slack and Arro^ 5 but these grow- 
ing in a low marshy country are of 
inferior quality. In the river, 
which runs close by the fort walls, 
small vessels, (120 tons) have been 
built. They have good timber, in- 
cluding what they get from Sama- 
rang or Java, and intelligent car-» 
penters. Under the lee of the 
island, nearest to the fort, they 
have a kind of harbour, where, 
in the S. W. monsoon, they can 
carry and secure vessels drawing 
sixteen feet. 

The cultivators, sugar-makers, 
distillers, and farmers of the cus- 
toms, are Chinese, 


Memoranda^ given by Dr. WaLKkr, professor of Kahiral llutorij^ 
Edinburgh^ to a young gentleman going to India. 


1. To be provided with a good 
Tarenheit’s thermometer, inclosed 
in a glass tube, that can be laid in 
water, for taking the heat of the 
sea in different latitudes, and espe- 
cially for taking the beat of springs 
in India, whenever you may meet 
with them. 

2. To be careful to pick up at 
sea, all sea-weeds, and marine 
animals, that come within reach of 
the ship, and to dry and preserve 
them in paper or otherwise. ^ 


0. To be attentive to all birds 
that are to be seen from the ship ,* 
to mark the English, or other 
names, by which they are kn()\\ a 
among the sailors, and the latitudes 
wheie they fiist appear and disap- 
peaf. 

4. To k^ep a regular journal 
from day to day^ including the 
above, and all other observations 
In natural history, that may occur, 
particulatly ‘ any remaVkable ap- 
pearances in the weather, rc pect • 
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ing the winds, rains; thunder and 
lightning, calms, tornadoes, whirl- 
winds, or water-spouts. 

5. To notice the alterations in 
the colour of the sea, and, if pos- 
sible, the causes from whence they 
proceed j especially the colours 
proceeding from minute animals, 
with a description of these animals. 

6. On approaching the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Cape pigeons, or 
pinto birds, are numerous : it 
would be worth while, if oppor- 
tunity ofFeis, to preserve one or 
two of them by stuffing their skins, 
and to mark what distance fiom the 
Cape they are iirst seen, and when 
they first disappear. 

7. The head, jaws, or teeth, of 
the difieient species of sharks, that 
may be caught upon the voyage, 
to be preserved. 

8. Also the different flying 
Ashes. 

9. It is much to be wished, 
that one of the small fishes, which 
always accompany the blue shark, 
called the pilot Ash, might be 
caught and preserved, ♦ 

10. Wherever the cable or 
sounding line is used, it should be 
carefully examined, when hove into 
the ship, as there are frequently 
found curious animals adhering tb 
both. 

11. Between the Cape and 
Madagascar, and in other parts of 
the India voyage, various sea-ani- 
mals can be easily taken on board, 
such as what the sailors call Portu- 
guese men of war, and others, to 
be preserved, if possible, in paper 
or in spirits, 

12. If the ship touches either 
at Madagascar or the island of 
Johanna, there are many curious 
fossils, plants, and animals, which 
may be preserved. 

13 . At Bombay many inter 
resting articles may be ebtalned. 


which are there articles of com- 
merce, from Surat and the Gulph 
of Persia : — Drugs, the different 
gums and resins, the largest pearl 
oysters, or mother of pearl, and 
tortoise shells ^ thesandalum album, 
or white sandal wood, and ebony : 
the fine red Persian ochre, called 
at Bombay Indian red : the skina 
of the zebra, Persian lam^ -skins, 
jackal), leopard, panthers, and 
other Asiatic quadrupeds ; also the 
horns, and, if possible, theheads, 
of the different antelopes and ga- 
zelles. 

] 4 . At Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, to collect specimens of 
every fossil, even of the most com- 
mon, that come within reach. 
To visit often the shops of the lapi- 
daries, wheie all the finest lethidia, 
chalcedony, Cornelia, onyx, sar- 
donix, agate, mocho, &c. are cut 
in great quantities, and sold very 
cheap. 

15 . To enquire at Madras con- 
ceining the cochineal discovered bf 
Dr. Anderson, and to preserve and 
send home the species of grass on 
which it feeds. 

ifi. At Calcutta, to preserve 
good specimens with the flower of 
all the important plants of tlic 
country, and as much of their his- 
tory as possible. 

17. To be attentive especially 
to all the productions of China 
which may be brought tliere, whe- 
ther fossil, vegetable, or animal. 

18 . To collect at Calcutta, shells, 
corals, corallines, sponges, and 
other fine marine productions, 
which are brought there from alt 
parts of India, 

19. To collect all the fiiwj 
insects, wherever they occur. 'Fine 
collections are to be purchased at 
an easy rate. I should particu- 
larly recommend preserving them 
in paper books, in preference to. 

* preserving 
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preserving them loose, or upon 
pins. The fresh insect may be 
placed in folds of paper, and press- 
ed, fbr a day or two, with a suffi- 
cient weight, when they will be 
dry and sufficiently prepared j even 
those which have been preserved on 
pins, when put for two minutes in 
spirits, may then fie pressed and 
dried in the same manner. 

20. To inquire particularly at 
Calcutta concerning the great quad- 
rupeds, called, by the English, a 
buffalo, but by the natives the 
ainee. It does not come lower 
upon the Ganges than about the 
plain of Plassey. It is said to be 
about fourteen feet high, and is a 
superb animal, whose history is as 


yet unknown in Europe. As also 
every particular that can be learned 
concerning the Chittagong cows, 
whose tails are used as fly flaps in 
India. 

21, To pick up, as often as 
you can find them, skins of all 
quadrupeds, especially those ani- 
mals noted for any valuable pecu- 
liarity ; being very careful to mark 
down as many particulars respect- 
ing their natural history, as you 
can learn, and the uses that are 
ihadeof them in theeconomy or arts. 
These skins, if dried, and laid 
back to back, with some ground 
pepper between them, and a few 
small grains of camphor, may be 
easily brought safe to Euiope. 
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Biographical Memoir of Captain Gkorgb Nicholas Har-^ 
jDiNGE, late of his Majesty's Frigate^ San Fiorenzo* 

O V reading and admiring the most brilliant, and, alas ’ the last, exploit of this gal- 
lant ofticer, recorded m the earlier pages of the present volume, the editor had resolved 
<>n searching for materials for a short memoir qf his life, intended as a frail tiibutc to 
departed h( roism, and as a stimulus, if any were wanting, to youthful daxing and 
arhirvement. Alter some success in bis research, and progress in his ulterior inten- 
tion, he di>cov. red that ne had been anricipai<*d, both in his design artd labour, and 
lint a suitable monument had been raised to the victoriou> commander of the San Fio- 
r» nz;o, bs a pious and alleciionate care, directed — how rare the example ! — by ecjiial 
judgment and taste. The Editor of the Asiatic Register, despairing to add a single 
novelt/ or grace to the Character, which he was desirous of dclincjting, adopts the 
follow mg, most happy likeness of the hero, taken from near observation, and a yet 
closer study of the subject rcpiesented It was first exhibited in the Naval Chfonichf 
of whiihit is no mean praise, among many other commendations wJl due ton, to 
say — that it produced this original anitle of biography 


<* As as the zephyr 

Below the violet ; — and ye* as r 

As the rud’st wind that by the top doth take 

The mountain pine, and make it stoop to th^ vale.’* 

SHAKESPEAtt. 


Op this naval hero’s life no histo- 
rical record will or can beexemjrted 
fiom that pride of the historian who 
knew him the best, which the hero 
deprecated in the partialities of 
those he loved, and' who loved 
him. 

Pride he certainly possessed, but 
It w’as of the noblest kind ; it 
prompted him to disdgln a mean 
act, or a sellish thought. Hut no 
gallant spirit w as ever more elev ated 
above the vanit)^ of selt-applause. 

VoL 10 , 


He was even so modest as to givaf 
bimseh no credit for the ‘•entimenri 
or the habit, of that modesty itself^ 
as a virtue 

It shall be my ambition togivef 
a-|>icluie of him, and from the liie* 
under the discipline of this check 
upon my own pride ; though bUcIi 
a love as I bore to him neitiier 
^ hopes 1101 wishes to be distntetested. 
BuLZcal for i!ie memory of a cha- 
racter so dear to me would be mis- 
calculated, if it could violate those 
t ^5 8 pnnw,pte8 
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principles of honour which it was 
uniform habits of his life to 
revere. 

It will not fail to be observed, 
that I have departed from the usage 
which has conhned these memoirs 
to naval incident and character : 
yet I am not without hope that it 
will be forgiven, if the moral and 
social features of the same pot trait 
are not only interesting, but cannot 
be separated fiom the naval picture 
without prejudice to its etfect and 
spirit. 

I may also be accused of dwel- 
ling upon some of these personal 
topics, when they aie too minute 
for an epitome like this. But here 
again 1 shall feel no despaii of in- 
dulgence, if It shall aj pear, as 1 
think It will, that every such detail 
thiows a new light upon esse alia I 
features of the character. 

George Nicholas ITardinge was 
born upon the 1 1th of April, 1/81, 
at Kingston-upon-lhaoies. He 
w'as the second of many sons, to the 
Rev. Heriiy Hardinge, now rector 
of Stanhope, in the county of Dur- 
ham, then vicar of Kingston. His 
mother 1s a daughtiT of the late 
James Best, Ksq of Boxley, and of 
Chatham, in Kent. 

Henry Harduin-e is the second 
of thiee (suivu mg) sons to the late 
Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. of ,Can- 
bury Flouse, iK'ar Kmg’.ton-upon- 
Thames, who was, for seveiai years, 
first clerk to the House of Com- 
mons,‘aud, at a latei pci uxi, became 
joint secietary of the 'i'leasuiy, m 
which post he died, A. D 1758. 

Jane Hardmge, his widow, sister 
of the late Kail Camden, survived 
her husband lor almost naif a cen- 
tury, and closed hci intciespng life 
in her 8^th year, May 17, A. D. 
J808. 

George Hardmgo, Esq., one of 
the judges ill Wales, and her Ma- 


jesty’s attorney-general, is Henry’s 
eldest brother. He was godfather 
to this nephew, and adopted him, 
w'hen a child, into his own family. 
With his brother Henry’s consent, 
he took upon him the parental 
office of educating his favourite, 
and sent him to Eton school at the 
age of nine or ten yeais. He 
designed him for his own piofession 
of the law. 

In this early period his part*?, 
though bright in some views of 
them, were, in general, more lively 
than solid; and almost in the same 
proportion that he w'as admired for 
his wir, he was deficient in team- 
ing, or in the memoiy of seiioiis 
impressions. He was a^erse to all 
suidy, and gave no piomise, either 
of talents, 01 of ambition to acqun® 
useful knowledge 

But his countenance was un- 
commonly beauiiful, and his man- 
neis, (though undisciplined) were 
so prepossessing, that he was, per- 
haps, too general a favouiite His 
uncle has confessed, that “ he loved 
him in those days, 7 iot u'lscly, tut 
too 

He had a peculiar turn for hn- 
iDour, and made acute i^maiks, 
though m a desultory mannei. But 
in those early and playful habits, 
nqne who saw much of him, could 
fail to discern a character of inde- 
pendent spirit, and that affectionate 
waimth of heait, which became, m 
the sequel of his life, a iwlmg prin- 
ciple of its character. 

He w’as, however, too ungovern- 
able, and was too much his own 
master, to encourage the hope that 
he would acquire stability enough 
to cultivate his talents for learning 
of any kind, if he possessed them 5 
a point upon which doubts wer« 
entertained by some of his rela- 
tions, indeed by most of them, but 
none by the writer of this memoir. 

At 
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At the age of eleven or twelve, 
he took up and pursued a moft vio- 
lent impulse to the sea. It acose 
in part, from conversations, when 
at home, with his uncle Richard, 
now Sir Richard Hardinge,^ Bart 
then a captaui of an East Indiaman; 
but it commenced in the advice, 
rather playfully than seriously inti- 
mated, by Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, who saw him, accidentally, at 
Eton school, and assured him, that 

he was better calculated for a 
naval hero than for a lawyer.*’ It 
was, however, attributed, in part, 
by his relations, to a dislike of 
school and of learning, which had 
become disgracefully obstinate. 

Under that last impression, be- 
fore the lot was determined, they 
reasoned with him in a dispassionate 
and serious mannei , by laying open 
to hmr, without reserve, the subor- 
dination, the labours, and the penis 
of the naval service He perse- 
vered, and was firm to his text. He 
made this element his deliberate 
choice, in a tone of such manly and 
reasoning spirit, that he carried his 
point with dying colours. 

He became, in 1793^ a midship- 
man on boaid the Meleagei, Cap- 
tain Charles Tyler, now the rear- 
admiral of that name j an officer as 
much revered aAd beloved as the 
naval service could ever boast 5 a 
man of perfect honour, and of the 
most engaging manners, who com- 
bined in his character the hero and 
the gentleman. 

The writer of this memoir ac- 
companied the new officer to a 
parting dinner, at a whimsical inn, 
(quite new to Aim) the Golden 
Cross, Charing Crosi. In the midst 
of the repast, hi« young friend’s 
naval hat was brought into the 
room. He left the table to put it 
on, presented himself to the look- 
ing-glass, anJ could eat no more, 
t Ss2 


This was naval pride, it was not 
personal vanity. 

It was to the animating and 
graceful example, as well as the pa- 
rental solicitude of his captain, that 
his relations have ascribed the won- 
derful change which five years pro- 
duced in the colour and stamp of 
his mind. 

He was to accompany that expe- 
rienced, able, and spirited officer. 
Lord Hood, into the Mediterranean, 
as part of his fleet. Thjs was ano- 
ther and ^peculiar advkitage to his 
naval school. ^ 

At first, even after he had thus 
embarked in service, and with 
such avidity, he took a dislike to it, 
(with caprice like that of boys, and 
especially those who have been so 
indulged j) he complained of it 
peevishly, and wished himself at 
home again, that is, he wished 
himself — not more admired and ca- 
ressed, (for so far he found the 
home which he had left, in the 
ship Itself;) but less controlled. 
'But when this (fugitive) impression 
was obliterated from his mind, by 
the affectionate, though firm, con- 
duct of his naval 'parent, and when 
that mind began to explore its own 
powers, the character of it was new 
made \ it became distinguished, 
not by courage alone, but even by 
talent, engrafted upon the habit of 
diligence, and upon a high spirit of 
ambition to excel, which ripened 
the dormant resources of an admi- 
rable capacity. I remember that 
he said, at an early periou, ** I had 
rather serve under a captain or an 
admiral of a marked cBaracter, than 
make a fortune eady or late in the 
common routine. I have an ambi- 
tion to see great abilities near me, 
in hopes to improve myself by (ob- 
serving them,” He made ^lin^sejf 
an adept in the tactics of his prOp 
Session: be loved its enterprit^^ 

and 
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nnd be encountered all its perils 
with a naval hero’s disciplined 
valour. 

This reminds me of a conversa- 
tion which-^pas^ed a little beioie 
he sailed, between hjm and one of 
his relations: — ‘'You hate all 
study, and you love to have youi 
own way ; how comcii it, that you 
have chosen the sea, where, it you 
don’t study, and it you don’t give 
up jour own will tojoui superiors, 
)ou w'lll make no figuie and be 
disgraced ?” — " I hate all study at 
school, and would ncvei have 
learnt any thing, it I had been left 
at Eton ; but j ifl7??7As/ lead, and 
wudl be governed al sea, to bo a 
offiier, I will read, and 1 uill 
be governed ” 

He remained in actual set vice, 
almost uni emitted, for those cu- 
lically interesting years of his life j 
a part of it was occupied in the 
able and gallant assistance of Loid 
Hood, and of the naval armament 
under him, to the Corsicans, A D. 
l/C)4. Upon the occasion of those 
incidents, Ire wrote a lettei, still 
pieserved by his correspondent, in 
wliich he gave a lively, but at the 
same time an able and luminous 
report ot the enterpnze It was 
accompanied by^a rough but spirit- 
ed sketch of a naval inanopuvie, in 
elevating cannon from the ships 
to an eminence of stupendous 
height, upon cliffs almost perpen- 
dicular In this letter he first 
marked the peculiar eloquence of 
style, ufon serious topics, which 
never desei ted hipi in the sequel 
of his life. Many of his letters to 
his friends are beautiful composi- 
tions. 

Mr. Pilt saw the letter from 
Corsica, was delighted with it, 
and said, that " it was a most ex- 


traordinary performance at * so 
youthful art age.*' Indeed, of an 
cailier date was a letter of his pen- 
conceived and expressed in a man- 
ner very superior to his time of 
life, and in the same line of de- 
scription*, with a difference that 
marked soinetiiing better than style 
or spirit — the compassionate bene- 
volence of his nature. It w^as a most 
paihetic lecital, of an accident 
that befel the Alcide, aftei she had 
sliuck to our fleet : she caught tire, 
and could not be saved. Ihe men 
jumped overboaid by hundreds; 
four hundred at lea^t were either 
burnt or di owned: the sea wa) 
coveied by dead botlies ; and she 
then blew up in a most tremen- 
dous mannei. All our ships put 
their boats out, in hopes to save 
those who vveie nine and clinging 
to the wreck. Ihose who were 
caught up in time, and were taken 
on boaid, were so overjoyed as to 
fall into fits, and when they had 
reroveied, could not findwoids to 
express their giatitude Under 
sucIPlx^miples he learnt humanity 
as well as> courage. 

Before these Coisican adventures 
took place, the Meleager had not 
been idle or obscure. She was the 
fiist that sailed into the poit of 
Toulon. 

In Corsica, the services of Cap- 
tain Tyler were so distinguished, 
that when la Miiierve, a 40 gun 
(ligate, had been captured, had 
been sunk, and (chiefly by hs exer- 
tions) had been Weighed up again, 
the command of her was given to 
him.* She acquired the name of 
the San Fiorenzo, m honour to the 
Corsican town and fort of that 
1 ame. To that riewly-acquired 
vessel the midshipman wa^ trans- 
feiied. ^ 

Who 


- * ^ Thu was i.n Mauh, 1704. 
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Who can abstain from a tear, 
when told, that he had then reached 
half the period of his'life ^ — that he 
was doomed, in his 27th year, to 
fall as the commander of that iden- 
tical frigate, in a distant sea, ip a 
different 'quarter of the world, and 
in a victorious conflict, Second 
(as General Maitland observes) to 
none that oitr annals can loast 

Having passed the remainder of 
that year in the San Fiorehzo, he 
served, under the same captain, 
who never could part with him, 
on board the Diomede, a 64. In 
3795 she formed a part of Sir Wil- 
liam (now Lord) Hotham’s fleer, 
and was engaged in the action 
which had the effect of cutting off 
the Ca-ira, of 80 guns, and the 
Cell sear, of 74. I'he success of 
that enterpize was partial ; but this 
defect arose from the enemy’s con- 
duct, who, though in a full state of 
prepaiation, would not meet our 
squadron, which had undergone 
the severe discipline of its Mediter- 
ranean service, yet had cc|ttted 
them to a battle, which they de- 
clined. The naval conduct on our 
part was honoured by a vote 'of 
thanks in ^oth houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Our midshipman had served in 
other actions prior to this. In the ^ 
very first of them his captain used 
these memorable words — My 
two hoys behaved like veterans.” 
The other ** hoy'' was Roger Sa- 
vage, now a post captain They 
were bosom fi lends, and both of 
them reflected honour upon him, 
who loved them as if they had been 
his own sons, and was loved as a 
parent by them. 

A little anecdote may be here 
related, as tending to display the 
character of the youthful hero. 
While in the Mediterranean, be 
met with an accident, which he 


related in the margin, at the end of 
a long and amusing letter to one of 
his relations, and the marginal ad- 
dition written in a hand so diminu- 
tive as with difficulty to be read ; 
— ** By the way, I forgot to tell 
you that I have lost the joint of a 
middle finger, by an accident in 
returning to the ship.” 

When upon the Italian coast, 
and at rest from active service, he 
enjoyed the peculiar advantage of 
going on shoie to Naples, where 
S’r William Hamilton 'one of the 
most courteous and accomplished 
of men), received him in a manner 
the kindest imaginable. He took 
the oppoifunity of these and of 
similar excursions, to furnish his 
attennvc andcuiious mind with an 
ample store of goncial knowledge, 
of expeiience, and of discernment 
into the characteis ot men, \ery 
singulftr in his profession, and at 
his age. He atquiied even a taste 
foi the aits Having a most pow- 
erful memoiy, lie ictained with 
clearness and piecision whatever 
images had glanced upon him. At 
other times, and on board, he-liad 
read modem history , a\id had. be- 
come so versed in it, as never to 
be at a loss in recurring to its ^pio- 
minent features and 1 evolutions 

He returned home to England in 
the spring of 1798, before he had 
reached his eighteenth year; and 
such an improvement was never 
achieved by that glorious element, 
the sea. Instead of the volatile^ 
the undisciplined, rude, and child- 
ish boy, he returned, a youth, 
full of high spirit, but Ua.itsuming, 
discreet in his behaviour, pleasing 
in his manners, atiecc innately be- 
nevolent, remarkably sensible, and 
well informed. 

His countenance, ard even the 
cast of his features', h.\(l beconiv aO 
•entirely changed, tiaat not a oul 

would 
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would have kpown him to be the 
same, by a shadow of resemblance 
in the man to the loy. His rela- 
tions playfully called him the 
impostor," and he took the name : 
he Sometimes varied the descrip- 
tion, and signed, Mahomet. His 
manners won every' heart. Though 
his uncommon beauty when a boy 
was no longer to be seen^ it left 
him the belter substitute of a most 
interesting countenance, which 
united the character of animated 
sense to a benevolent expression, 
the faithful interpreter of an affec- 
tionate and glowing heart. 

He was not on shore above a 
month or two in England, befoie 
he was called into naval seivice 
again, but under the same captain, 
on boaid the Aigle trigate, and 
(with his fiiendySavage) accompa- 
nied him in his way to the east. 
Upon the Isle of Planes, off the 
African coast, he was wrecked, on 
boaid that fiigate, and barely es- 
caped with his life. He wTote an 
account of this calamity, in a tone 
of modest and Chiistian heroism, 
which gave the unequivocal im- 
piessiop of a senous and well- 
disciplined courage. 

He was lor a little time shifted 
on board the Excellent, and then 
Received as an occasional guest by 
theEail'ot Si Vincent (his com- 
iiiander-in-chief), who took what 
is called a fancy to him, conceived 
a partiality for him, and marked 
it in the most playful manner. 

Your uncle,” said he, ** has re- 
commended you to mej but never 
mnd him\ and when you are 
asked who you aie, say, }ou are 
my son.” These paitialUies, if 
they must be so called, of that 
acute and sagacioir? mind, had tixi 
felicity, in g.euera), to be so 'well 


placed, as to look very like pro- 
phetic discoveries of anticipated 
genius and spirit in his favourites. 

He detained him but a little 
time 5 and in order to furnish a 
better oppoitunity for enterprize, 
placed him on board the Theseus, 
Captain Miller, who perished at the 
siege of Acre, universally regiet- 
ted Our hero was in the very ship 
at the time of its fatal explosion : 
he w'as going to the cabin — a few 
steps further would have made him 
another victim of that awful and 
lamented catastrophe. During this 
memorable siege, which recalled 
the days of chivalry, he w^as em-' 
ployed in the command of a gun- 
boat, and was honoured with pub- 
lic thanks by the hero of that bril- 
liant service. He was, after the 
loss of Captain Miller, for some 
little time on board the Tigre, Sir 
Sydney Smith, and was off Alex- 
andria when he received his com- 
mission as lieutenant* On account 
of this rank> and of his local ser- 
vices upon that coast, he was ho- 
iioufld with a gold medal. 

He was then oidered home, and 
put on boaid the Foudroyant, as 
a supernumerary lieutenant. There 
he took pait in the celebrated ac- 
tion with the Guillaume Tell. 

Upon the 22d of March, 1801, 
we tind him at Minorca, on board 
the anta Teresa. At that time it 
appears that he solicited from Lord 
Keith a lirst lieutenant’s appoint- 
ment on board a war- sloop, named 
by himself. Lo^d Keith promised 
compliance with his request} if he 
chose to remain in that part pf the 
world } but acquainted him, that 
Lord Spencer had wished him 
nearer home, at the Request of his 
friends. 'In consequence of that 
hint, of comse, he returned, but 

more 


t It was dated the lc'>th of October, 1800. 
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more ‘and more improved in the 
wisdom of professional experience, 
and the discipline of public spirit. 

The same Captain Tyler, whose 
punctual and sacied fidelity in early 
days induced him to complain of 
the hoijy gave the highest character 
of the many to the writer of this 
memoir, and represented him as 
then equal to the command of a 
seventy-four. 

Soon after his return, a fortunate 
accident presented him to the no- 
tice and friendship of a lady, in the 
circle of his connections, than 
whom none of her sex was ever 
more accomplished, and more acute 
in the discernment of chaiacter, 
more polished by elegant manners, 
ard more endeared by the moral 
graces of the heait. 

A letter of her pen gives, in the 
most eloquent colours, a picture of 
Ills young friend, as drawn by her, 
1801 . It must not be withheld 
from the reader, nor the unequivo- 
cal test of Its fidelity, in the resem- 
blance, marked by a second portrait 
of him, which the same glqwing 
pencil has recently touclied, and 
without a conception that we had 
kept ihQ fir ht, 

(COPY ]— 1801. 

You want my opinion of George, 
and I am happy to give it you : I have 
had much conversation with him, 
which has enabled me to discover his 
merits, fdr he is Very modest. He 
appears to more advantage when he his 
known. 

“ As far as I could judge, he is re- 
markably sensible, and blessed with a 
powerful steadiness of understanding, 
like that of his grandmother ) he has 
an excellent command of hnguage, 


when he is quite at his ease, and very 
uncommon clearness of apprehension: 
he has the occasional embarrassment 
of diffidence, and appears to have 
entertained the opinion, that he wants 
the polish of manners to render him 
acceptable ; but m my judgment he is 
more interesting, upon account of this 
very defect, as far as it extends. He 
has quite lost that style of delicate 
t>eauty which he possessed when a hoy, 
which alarmed me for him, and v^hich 
now would ill become so manly a ch?i- 
lacter : but his admirable heart glows 
in one of the finest countenances 1 ever 
beheld, hor wit, I think, he has more 
of h.^bitual admiration than pf natural 
taste ; for he is of a serious and rather 
a contemplative turn/ though he has a 
fund of animal spirits to enliven it. 

“ As to hisjprinciples, they are in- 
imitable : he has been tried in the first 
and severest probation of his virtue ; but 
he profited by it, for his eternal 
welfare. 

“ In Italy he acquired a real, though 
manly, taste for the aru, and seems to 
have lost no opportunity of making him- 
self acquainted with every circumstance 
worth his knowledge, iu the various 
countries which his professional duties, 
or, I should rather say, his excursions 
from them, have enabled him to visit. 
He has inherited the family talent^ and 
his memory is like a charm in its powers i 
nothing escapes from it. 

These gifts and these attainments hav|e 
made him a very interesting companion ; 
and 1 never have regretted any thing 
more m my life than our separation: 
but he will have my good wishes through 
every future step of his career. 

1 can assure you, that he is a just 
object of all the love you can spare to 
him, and that you cannot love nim so 
much as be loves you.** 

This was in 1801 , before he had 
signalized bis naval heroism in the 
command of a ship, though he 
had even then marked his genius 
and his coarage. 


♦ 1 never adopted that opinion, but I could account for it, as entertained hyher\ 
for as he revered her, and as her spirits, naturally cheerful, had received a more 
serious cast from the loss of a dear friend, 1 have no doubt that from delicady to 
her, he was upon his guard against the unseasonable indulgence of this propensity 
her. Attentions Tike these were familiar to him. 

Hec 
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Her letter of August, 1808, 
since ue knew we had Inst our 
hero, will, iii the coincidence 
of .many features, authenticate the 
good faith of the eailier pmtiait, 
though with different shades, arih- 
i*ig fiom d life lent views cTf the life 
it copied. 

xA.ugu t. 1808 . 

*< I had the gfood fortune (and I call n 
Still by that name), to pass a wfc'r. in 
his charming society and was much alone 
with hun : I discovered in him then, as 
tai as I could presume to ju Igc, a Jtpth 
of solid understanding, which resembled 
that of the late Mrs. Hardmge, who 
hves in all our meraones—engaging 
joiaoners '-a high sense of honour in 
every thing — a noble way of thinking, 
and pnncinles of ^jratitude, beyond any 
jvhich I bad ever observed in a human 
creature especially at his age. His ex- 
cellent capacity had been improved by 
a fund of general knowledge, very sin- 
gular I believe in bis profession. His 
temper was gentle, and his heart was no 
less affectionate than it -was elevated by 
the heroism of public spirit.’* 

In 1802 he made a tour with a 
relation to the Lakes, and made 
friends of all to whom he was in- 
ti oduced as a guesi. If the leader 
could have seen their expiessions 
of regret, he would have supposed 
them relations, or attached by the 
habits of a most affectionate infei- 
course. He was the joy and pride 
of almost every heart that he 
found in his way. 

Amongst them was the Bishop 
of LlandafF, who was delighted 
with him, and formed a very high 
impression of him, not as a hero, 
but as a young man of errlightened 
intellect, and of an open heart. 

A circumstance recurs to me, 
which'appears to be worth relating, 
as it m^ks the poweis of memory, 
aqd of observation, familiar to this 
youthful scholar, entirely self- 


taught. He was no LatinisL but 
he had picked up in translation 
many interesting passages of the 
Latin poets. One day, the bishop 
made a remark upon the oak, at*d 
his young viMtoi asked him, with 
blushing humility, “ if it was true, 
as Virgil said, that an oak rose 
above the earth, in proportion to 
the depth of its loot ” I lie Bishop 
turning from him to hin i elation, 
said : “ That young man has a 
very intelligent mind; be has 
lead Vngil to good account, and as 
every book should be read.'’ II is 
relation smiled, and said, IVIy 
lord you’ll think him an impostor, 
if I don’t undeceive yon ; be has 
read no \’irgil, but in Dr) den.” 

This admired prelate’s letter 
upon the subject of his death will 
be annexed. 

Earl St. Vince;it had become 
first lord of the Admiralty. He 
retained his predilecMon for the 
midshipman, though he had nc^er 
met with him since they paitcd 
in the Mediterranean. But he 
justified the impiession which he 
had formed of him (in that short 
and fugitive intercourse) by a 
marked eloge upon him to me, as 
resulting from what he had recent- 
ly heard of him, as well as fiom 
hi!> own comments upon him when 
they had been at sea together. He 
called him a ** nolle creature,'* and 
said, if I live, and keep my 
office, he shall not .complain that 
I desert him.”* 

What an amiable picture of en- 
couragement fbr youthful enter- 
prize, and of countenance to infe- 
rior officers ! Under impressions 
like these, when I had scarcely any 
acquaintance with him, and soli- 
cited by t\o political interest, he 
obtained for him, in May, 1802, 
the rank of master and comman- 
der, 


• l.ike an affectionate parent, he kept hftn close to the habits of the service, and 
•u'hptbtm off. as he expressed it himse f, to a ship. 'It was the Sirius, Captain King^ 
of Plymouth. 
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der, which he followed np whh 
an appointment, as captain of the 
Terror bomb, in M^rch, J803. 

He had scarcely been fledged in 
this tommand, before he made 
himself tlie favourite of Captain 
Owen, whom to name, is to su- 
persede the necessity of recording 
his talents and spirit. Under that 
enterprizing officer he had the ho- 
nour to serve, and spoke of him 
in the most glowing terms of pa- 
negyric. I cannot forbear in this 
place to give a little specimen' of 
his yoilthfnl style, in its comic 
playffilness. In one of his letters 
to a sister, whom he loved beyond 
expression, he marked at the same 
time his contempt foi gasconade, 
and his turn for humour. It was 
meant as a banter upon some of the 
gazettes. Aitei he had paid (in a 
sei lous pait ot the same letter) just 
homage to this admired officer, ho 
adds the tollowin report : 

(COPY ) 

Terror, off Boulogne, Aug 1810. 
We have knocke<< a few houses clown — 
— Killed— fifty or sixty old women! 

— Lost — all our crockers and glass! 

Deafened by the mortars for a week ! 

Tbt Captain ofth^ Tetror* 

But in the following September, 
he signalized his valour, skill, and 
judgment, under that accom- 
plished and most able officer. Sir 
James Sauraarez,* who, in ttie 
London Gazette of September, 
1803, spoke of him in the follow- 
ing terms : — The various ser- 
vices on which Captain Macleod, 
of the Sulphnr, and Captain Har- 
dinge, of the Terror, have been 
employed, have been already suffi- 
ciently known ; but I will venture 
to assert, that in no one instance 
could they have displayed greater 


zeal and gallantry than on tb; pre- 
sent occasion.* 

It is evident, from the admiral’s' 
allusion to the former services of 
Captain Hardinge, that he had then 
obtained a high character. 

The Eail of St. Vincent was 
much pleased that his fiivourite had 
begun so well. In a letter to a 
relation, dated September 24, 1 803, 
the captain says that ^^ * * ^*- *, 
who never loses, for a moment, the 
sight of his interest or of his credit, 
has received a letter from Earl St. 
Vincent, which honours and grati- 
fies him by marking, m the kindest 
manner, that he is affectionately 
interested for his welfare.*’ 

It happened, that by these ex- 
ertions iii the attack upon Gran- 
ville, th'e Terror became so crippled, 
as to be of no farther use, for active 
and foreign service : she was turn- 
ed, as he expressed it, into a sea 
tvatchnan, being only used for sig- 
nals. 

Before he bad acquired this 
notice in the Gazette, and before 
he had served under Captain Owen, 
he had been stationed off Ramsgate, 
when the Princess of Wales passed 
the summer there. Her royal 
highness honoured him with her 
countenance and protection, which 
at a later period was renewed in the 
most gracious manner. These 
obligations were conferred upon a 
mind in which the memory and 
grateful sense of them weie never 
obliterated. 

At a late period of 1803, ^or in 
January, (804, he was appointed 
captain of a newly-built sloop of 
war, the Scorpion, of 18 guns. 

Here two circumstances deserve 
to be related : — (t) the captai^, 
when serving on board the Terror 

^ at 


* The circumstance to which the letter of Sir J. Sauraare* relates, was the bom- 
bardment of Granville. 
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as a signal ship, had very often heard 
of this vessel, as a favourite of many 
competitors. He told his relations 
(in his playful siyle) how ^mVn- 
bk'* she was j and would often say, 
that he dreamt of her,'* One of 
them, who was upon the alert, 
applied for it, and was told by Lord 
St 4 Vincent, “ that he could not 
gratify him by giving him that ship 
at hts request, inasmuch as it was 
pre-engaged, anJ was intended for 
Captain Hardin^e^ of the Terror** 
With such playful manners iie 
impioved, by seeming to lessen, the 
Value of the gift. He added, thac 
no hint of it was to be given, till the 
appointment coni be officially noti- 
fied ” This injunction was obeyed, 
and the {enamoured) captain had 
begun to despair, when he had in 
fact obtained hb prize 

(2 ) Though delighted with his 
acquisition, he was averse to the 
North Sea, and he desired hb rela- 
tions to obtain for him, if they 
could, any other destination They 
would not giatily him, oi even make 
bis request known to his patron. 
This want of courtesy to his claims 
U)on them had a most foitunate 
result for his credit and for his 
advancement. It niaiks the wis- 
dom of accepting without reserve, 
and without hesitation, whatever 
naval appointment happens to be 
offered. 

I shall enliven the narrative, and 
give a picture of his comic style, 
and of hL manly character Per- 
haps It may not be impertinent here 
to give his own words, because they 
mark the humour, as well as the 
dbciplined spirit of his mind 
You have misunderstood me if 
you think I can hesitate or com- 
plain, or * intimate undue prefe- 
rences,* which are your words: what 


ever scene of action or of tamer 
service may be destined for me by 
superiors, I know that some are to 
accept these duties, and must of 
course, expect them as well as my 
neighbours. But as to wishes or 
preferences of taste, we must all of 
us have them as well as Archer, 
who did not like pig . — If Tamer- 
lane should come to us that way, I 
should like this very scene the 
best.*’ 

He had scarcely ai rived off the 
Te>.el, under Admiral Thornbo- 
rongh, befo4*e he captuied the 
Dutch war-sloop Atalante, under 
circumstances of such heroism, 
ability, and perseveiing spirit, that 
he was expressly made a post cap- 
tain for It, and obtained a sword of 
a hundred guineas value, the almost 
immediate gift of the committee at 
Lloyd’s coft'ec- house.* 

7 ’he letter of Captain Hardinge 
to Adiniial Thornborough was of 
Spa1lanh^e^\\\y but in an epistle 
to one of his lelations he gave scope 
to his feelings. I am happy to sup- 
ply this popular and circulated 
record of naval characters with a 
copy of that most affecting picture. 
I'liQ person to whom it was ad- 
dressed, has often said, ** that he 
ought then to have died of his joy. 
But lie was reseived for more lau- 
rels of the hero whom he loved, 
and for the doom, to survive — not 
them, for they are living— but the 
hero himself, who, except in his 
fame, breathes no more. It must 
not a little interest the reader’s 
pride, as an Englishman, that such 
a letter as that of Lord Keith should 
have been written. . What an en- 
couragement is there given to youth, 
valour, and modesty ! How is the 
policy of the service improved, 
since the rigid asperities of the 

naval 


Captain Hardinge was made pj$t on tht loth of April, 1804. 
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naval character^ in men of such 
high professional rank^ has been 
thus exchanged for the delicacy of 
those attentions to the rising fame 
of a gallant spirit ! It was in Lord 
Keith an impression of the moment, 
as attracted by the humble and 
silent claitn of a boy in years, to 
whom he had no personal attach- 
ment, or to any of his connec- 
tions ' 

“ Although,” said his lordship, the 
brilliancy of this service can receive no 
adduional lustre ,from any commendation 
It is in iny power to bestow, I obey the 
dictates, both dr duty and of inclination, 
in recommending the distinguished ser- 
vices of Captains Hardinge and Pelly, 
and of the officers and men employed 
under them, to the consideration ol their 
lordships, who will not fail to observe the 
delicacy with which Captain Hardinge 
refrains, in his narrative to Admiral 
Thornborough, from any mention what- 
ever of himself; nor to recollect, that 
Captain Pelly was promoted to the rank 
of a commander, in consequence ot his 
having been severely wounded, in the 
performance of his duty before Bou- 
logne.” 

The letter of Admiral Thorn- 
borough is penned in the same kind 
and liberal spiiit.— The following 
is Captain Hardmge’s letter to his 
friend . — 

(COPY.) 

“ Scorpion, April, 1804. 

** My ever dearest Friend, 

“ I am on my way to the Nore, after 
six days of severe, but unrepented fatigue, 
and have sixty Dutch prisoners on board. 
We aie accompanied oy the Aialante, a 
Dutch war-brig, of sixteen guns, prize to 
us. 

“ I was ordered on the a8ih to recon- 
noitre at Viie, and perceived a couple of 
the enemy’s bogs at anchor in the roads : 
despairing to teach them with my ship, on 


account of the ihoals that surrounded the 
entrance, 1 determined upon a dash at the 
outermost one m the boats, if a good op- 
portunity could'bc found or made. It 
came, unsolicited, March 31. Preparing 
to embark, we accidentally were joined by 
the Beaver sloop, who offered us her 
boats, to act in concert with ours: wo 
accepted the Teinforcement, under an im- 
pression, that It would spare lives on both 
sides, and would shorten the contest. At 
half pan nine in th« evening, we began 
the enterpiize. Capfain Pelly, an intel- 
ligent and spirited oniccr, did me the ho- 
nour to seive under me, as a volunteer, in 
one of his boats. We had near sixty 
men, including officers, headed by your 
humble servant, in the foremost boat. As 
we rowed with tide flood, wc arrived 
alongside the enemy at half-past eleven. 
I had ihe good fortune,' or (as by some it 
has been consider -d) the honour, to be 
the first man who boarded her. She was 
prepared for us, with boafd-ncttings up, 
and with all the other ca^tomary imple- 
ments of defence. But the noise and the 
alarm, &c &c.+ so intimidated hef crew, 
that many of them ran below in a panic, 
leaving to us the painful task of com- 
bating those whom wc respected the 
moSi. 

“ The decks were slippery, in consc- 
sequence of rain; so that grappling with 
iny first opponent, a mate of the watcb, I 
fell, but recovered roy position, fought 
him upon equal terms, and killed him. I 
then engaged the captain, as brave a inan 
as any service ever boasted ; he had almost 
killed one of my seamen. To my shanic 
be It spoken, he disarmed me, and was on 
the point of killing me, when a seaman* 
of mine came up, rescued me at the peril 
of his own life, and enabled me to recovec 
my sword, 

“ At this time all the men were come 
from^ the boats, and were in possession of 
the deck. Two were going to fall upon 
the captain at once. I ran upt-theld 
them back— and then adjured him to 
accept quarter. With inflexible heioisin, 
he disdained the gift, kept us at bay, and 
compelled us to kill bun. He fell, C(H 
vered with honoumble wounds. 

The 


f This &c. &c. is full of character 

• He thought so when he wrote, but it proved upon inquiiy to be a mistake. Mr. 
Williams, the mastef, had this honour, and was proud ot it. Captain Hardinge 
desired him to accept the sword he had used m the enterpnze. 
f This would.make a subject for a picture. 
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** The vessel was ours, and we secured 
the hatches, which, headed by a lieutenant, 
who has received a desperate wound, they 
attempted repeatedly to force. 

“Thus far we had been fortunate ; but 
we had another enemy to fight: it was 
the element; a ^ddeti gale, nad shifted 
against us, impeded all the elForts we 
could make ; but as we had made the cap- 
ture, we determined, at all events, to sus- 
tain it, or to perish. We made the Dutch 
below surrender; put forty of them in 
their own irons, and stationed our men to 
their guns ; brought the powder up, and 
made all the necessary arrangements to 
attack the other brig. But as the day 
broke, and without abatement of the wind, 
she was olF, at such a distance, and in such 
a position, that we had no chance to 
reach her . In this extremity of peril 
we remained eight-and-forty hours. — 
Two of the boats had broken adrift from 
us, and iwp had swampt along-side ; 
the wind shifted again, and we made 
a push to extricate ourselves, but 
found the navigation so difficult, that it 
required the intense labour of three days 
to iccomplish It. We carried ihe point 
at last, and were commended by the admi- 
ral for our perseverance. 

“ You will see in the Gazette my letter 
to him : I aimed at modesty, and am a 
Im^c afraid, that in pursuit of that object, 
1 may have left material facts a little too 
indefinite, if not obscure. 

“ The Atalanic’s captain, and four 
others, arc killed ; eleven are wounded, 
and so dreadfully, th 't our surgeon thinks 
every one of them will die. 

“ To the end of my existence I shall 
regret the captain. was a per- 

fect hero; and if his crew had been 
like him, critical, indeed, would have been 
our peril. 

“ The Atalante is much larger than 
my vessel, and she mounted sixteen long 
^ twelve-pounders t we have not a single 
brig that is equal to that calibre. Her in- 
tended complement was two hundred men, 
but she had only, as it happened, seventy- 
lix on board. 

“ I expect your joy by the return of 
post— ever affectionately and giatcfully 
your’s, 

G.N.HARDINGE. 

“ P. S. In two days after the captain’s 
death he was buried, with ail the naval 
honours in my power to btfstow u;x>o 
him. Durifig the ceremony of his^uter- 


ment, the English colours disappeared, 
and the Dutch were hoisted in their 
place. All the Dytch prisoners were 
liberated ; one of them delivered an iloge 
upon the hero they had lost, and we fired 
three volbcs over him as he descended into 
the deep.** 

This admirdble detail of the en- 
terprise is the more necessary to be 
circulated, because it will correct 
and refute"*a most injurious mis- 
conception the Dutch captain’^ 
death and character, which found 
its way into some of the news- 
papers. It was there asserted, that 
heansweied the overtuie of quar- 
ter made him by Captain Haidnige, 
vyith a pistol, which he filed at his 
head, and that he was then killed 
by the sword of the person whose 
life he had so ungratefully endan- 
gered. 

I shall now offer to superior 
judgments a remark or two upon 
the enterprise itself. 

The dnection of the admiral was 
only “ U) look and relmt." It was 
answered by the capture. 

It IS the almost universal habit 
for the captain, when his boats aie 
detached tor the purpose of board- 
ing, to remain in the ship * nor am 
I aware of a departuie fiom that 
usage, but in the memorable and 
glorious capture of the Hermione, 
by Sir Edward Hamilton. The 
conduct, tberefoie, of Captain 
Hardinge, in heading the enter- 
prise, and in being the first man 
who boarded the enemy, at the i isk 
of censuie if he had failed, is a fea- 
tuie of true heroism, and public 

spiiit. , 

When the right, and the well- 
grounded expectation of an obsti- 
nate resistance by two hundred 
men, prepared for defence, aie 
taken into the calculation .of peril, 
the valour ot the achievement is 
more elevated still. 


But, 
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But, above all, the goodness of nothing beyond the general apt)ear- 
heart, which laments over the ad- ance of a ship j but Sir Richard 
versary, and makes hivi the hero, immediately announced the ap- 
cannot be too much admired or proach of a man of war. Captain 
emulated. 1 have seen the tear in Hardinge, the moment that he 
his eye upon the subject 5 and the took the glass, exckimed, ** The 
memory of it oppressed him, as if Ville de Paris!” Sir Richard 
he had lost a relation or friend laughed at him, and said, In the 
whom he loved. first place, it cannot be, for that 

This private letter is the best of ship is not expected home j and, in 
all portraits: it was written to a the next place, if jt were true, you 
bosom jfriend, and has drawn the could not be sure of it so far off.** 
living character of the heart, which Captain Hardinge looked again, 
glows in the pen. It gives, by re- and repeated, The Villede Pans.” 
lating tacts or opinions, under the This produced a wager \ and the 
impression of the moment, with first thing seen, on the return of 
modesty, and in a vein of conti- the parly home to Cowes, was a 
dence, the habits and principles of cutter, with intelligence of Admiral 
the character. It proves the writer, Coinwallis’s return, on board tho 
(through his modesty itself^) the Fille de Pans ! 

English lieio— intrepid, perseve- Earl St. Vincent that firm and 

ling, and generous. It marks, at affectionate patron of bis 

the same time, those eloquent, but resigned; and Viscount Melville 

unaffected, powers of style, which, succeeded. 

in lim] were the happy effects of Captain Hardinge, having lost 

taste and good sense, elevated into the command of his war-sloop, on 

a higher strain, by bonoiuable sen- account of his new rank, was of 

timenis, and by that^‘ noble way of course to w'ait for the command of 

thinking^'' (to adopt the words of some frigate, vvlien it could be ob- 

his fiiend) which inspired his cha- tamed fur Imn, 

latuir One should have hoped that. 

Before a subject of gi’cater im- after an dCtiun of smh edat, he 
pqi lance is entered on, it may not would soon have been possessed of 

be amiss to record a peculiai inci- a desirable ship, and, with it, of 

dent, which tends to maik the bome animated station, that would 
poweis of Captain Hardinge’s naval have enabled him to follow up his 
memory. In thesunirher of 1804, blow, in ciedit to himself, and uti- 
as he was dining at Ride, in the lity to the'public. But it so hap- 
Isle of Wight, with his uncle, Sir pened, that fromthisperiod,ase- 
Fichaid Haidinge, who had been a rics of naval disappointmefifs (1 
seaman, as an India captain, call them by no other name,) 
and Mr. Hardinge, the judge, they clouded the short remainder of fais 
took out their glass 1 he last-men- exemplary life, till the accident 
tioned gentleman could distinguish aiooe which terminated all his hope 

in 

+ He was always upon his guard against vanity, even iii the conh Jenre of playful 
intcrcourst#. In a Icirer to me is thu excellent banter upon himself; Piav, com- 
mend niv /;eal and .iildress in manning die ship within so htde time —pretty well for a 
modest o!hf cr * you remember what Rangei ^ays to one of «/, ‘ I here i*? adL^grec of 
assurance m you modest men, that we impudent fellows ucvcrrvcan icaUi.’* 
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ia tlii« world, but with a naval en- 
terprise which, bad his ' life been 
spared, would have made him in 
future an habitual favourite of the 
executive government, in the naval 
branch of it. ^He panted in vain 
for aa open theatre, and for sea 
room,” as he called it. Rut though 
he could not accomplish it, and was 
traversed in all his flattered hopes 
to obtain it, his naval character took 
a depth of root, which no misad- 
venture oould shake. It was con- 
firmed in the opinion of naval men, 
who had opportunity of intercourse 
with him, and weie disinterested 
judges of his merit ; it found 
its way to the hearts of his 
brother officeis, and of h.s crew. 
This reminds me of an application 
made by those who had served 
tinder him in the capture of the 
Atalante, and who solicited, but 
in vain, to follow him in every 
fuline ship or destina ion of the 
hero they admired and lov ed The 
passive coumge of his temper, and 
the inflexible energy of his animal 
spirits, enabled him to encounter, 
with heroism of the best kind, 
these goading adver:>ities. 

The fiist command which he 
obtained was that of the Proselyte, 
in August,. 1804. She l.ad been a 
Newcastle collier, and had been 
patched into the name of a t\vcnty- 
gun frigate, a name she ill deserved.^ 
No other ship could be found, (as 
he was told) for him. So much 
{or the ship ] now for the stuvue. 
He was ordered irnmf'fhntely to the 
West Indies, with a convoy • th's 
injunction, with his accustomed 
alacrity, was obeyed m the outset, 


but ere he left Portsmouth, his rela- 
tions interfered, and successfully, 
against this project for his advance- 
ment, without imputing a shadow 
of blame (nor is it imputed now) to 
the appointment either of ship or of 
climate. They deprecated the 
effect of the West Indian climate 
upon his very sanguine habit j and 
they had received a discouraging 
impression of the ship from naval 
men. Their exertions obtained 
his removal into another frigate, 
and a nioie acceptable scene of 
action. 

When he was in the act of pre- 
paring this inauspicious fiigatp for 
sea, her R. H. the Princess of Wales 
rememboied the captain of the 
Terror ; again took the most gene- 
lous notice of him, invited him to 
parties, where he met persons of 
high rank and of interesting cha- 
racters ; eKp^essed the highest opi- 
nion of him, and more than once 
condescended, heiself, to patronize 
the wishes of his friends. 

He was, howeveV, to be agnn 
devoted to misfortune. The Valo- 
rous, conferred upon him, January, 
J80 j, had been described, boih to 
himself and the Admiralty Boaid, 
as one of the best ships in the ser- 
vice. Dunng his equipment of this 
vessel, he was honouied agrinwith 
kind and giacious atteationv from 
the same august petsonage, and 
was again most gratefully impiessed 
by the honour shewn to him. The 
Valorous was named by his own 
friends to Lord Melville, who gave 
It him, at their instance, but with a 
similar impression of its value. f 
She was, in truth, so despelate, 

that, 


*** I should like,” s;iid her commander, in a letter to a friend, “to be six feet high, 
and 1 shall reach tha' h *5»ht, when I can repair the ts ot Matiaht Proselyte 
f I remember 8eeuj<r a letter from him, dated Valorous, in Dungeress Bay ; it 
stated, that he had been three days from the Downs, beating up for that place — a 
dayb passage in a goo J or tolerable ship of thl<t class; and that he had been told, 
hu ship was to be surveyed by two expj-ricnced officers, who were to report her 
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that, after the peril of his life in the l^o command do feeble a ship), 
experiment, he convinced the com- which cannot be suppressed, be- 
miss'oners who were to examine cause it makes a feature in the por- 
her, by the ordeal of a hard gale trait of his character. ** When I 
very near home, how incompetent look at Owen,*' he said (pointing at 
she was, to any use, in that class the incomparable dfticer of that 
of ships. ^ Upon the report made name), I feel it impertinence to 
by them,* she was cut down into a complaip. How little is he advan- 
war-sloop. ced in the career of naval prefer- 

J.et us read his own manly, tern- ment — that noble creature, whose 
perate, and fair account of this conduct is an example, almost unrr- 
transaction: — '' 1 have been deceiv- vailed, of enterprize, ability, and 
ed by a false picture. They told perseverance ! Yet I do not pre- 
me ‘ she was a Cormorant* — a ship some to censure the executive go- 
with whose merits I bad been ac- vernment ; but so it is : but 1 take 
quainted, and was happy in' the idea the best pait of that precedent, 
of commanding a ves'^el compared which is, that he does not Com- 
with her. Bat this turns out, after plain, and that his character does 
all, to be, at the very best, a inis- not feel it. He perseveres, and 
calculated speculation, more whim- waits : must not I (at such a dis- 
sical than solid; for those three tance of inferior merit from him) 
which have been so puffed, are uni- do the same — wait and persevere^" 
versally deemed, by all the builders The Captain 'was adrift again, 
whom I have reached, as peifectly The writer of this memoir happens 
unequal to the rank they are called personally to know, that a very 
upon to fill. They have acquired experienced and celebrated naval 
the name of prarnes, in imitation ef otbcer, of high / rank in the servi^, 
Buonaparte's flotilia. having accidentally seen this ves- 

The worst of the adventure is, sel at Liverpool, just after she was 
that I courted from description built, prophetically marked her 
alone; but that having asked and doom. The Admit alty Board h ui 
obtained, I feel a shame at the con- been misinformed, and were mis- 
fession that I was deceived. I im- led. 

pute no blame to Lord Melville.” Lord Melville resigned ; and 

I remember one trait of him, Lord Barham succeeded ; at the 
when he despaired of a removal instance of Earl Camden (the first 
from this frigate, or of seiving his cousin to his father), Captain Har- 
country with effect (as continuing dmge was honoured with an offer of 
• the 

qualities in a good stiff breeze; that he had no doubt of the result, and wished for 
the experiment. 

* He wrote an account of the survey, and of its result “ Captains Lobb and 
Malbon have surveyed us It’s just as I wished and foretold. It blew enough to 
invite the experiment. I weighed, ^nd the Cvgnet wHh me, commanded by an 
old friend, Macleod. We returned in a few hours to anchorage, having almost 
upset the ship, though our companion had more sail, who is also unable to carry 
n^uch. I learnt with infinite satisfaction that its their determination to report 
incapacity in stronger terms than I could venture to use, but which, officiallv as 
tomipgfrotn them, will induce our superiors to shift her establishment a'tog€thcr : 
at present she is not safe. This 1 knew, but would not let you know it, lest you 
should accuse me (as you have sometimes playfully done) of growling*— a ba^ 
habile which if eacouragedi clingi to a for his life..’’ 
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the Salsette, a iSH^gan frigate, 
which Lord fiarl^^vil^ribed as 
newly built, of teiW wood^ at Bom- 
bay, and as being reatfy, at all 
points, for the captain’s instant 
command of lier, on bis arrival 
there, equipped and‘ manned. The 
history of that frigate, in the sequel 
of this memoii, will astonish the 
reader He accepted the offer most 
gratefully, and sailed as a passenger 
on board the Belliqueuic, Captain ^ 
Byng (the same excellent officer 
and amiable man who had the pain- 
ful duty of reporting his death.) 
Here an opportunity occurs of 
marking his affectionate .sentiments. 
He parted from a dear friend in the 
following words, that came from 
his heart ; — 

“ BelHqueux. 

Amongfit the sensations which an 
event like this awakens, the only painful 
one is, that 1 am to be separated ft cm 
those I love, and fora period so indefi* 
nite. But no space or time can evci se- 
parate me from you.” 

What a favourite he was in that 
ship has been attested by an officer 
of it, who told me, that " when 
Captain Byng, who kept early 
hours, had retired into his bed, 
Captain Hardinge ^ shifted bis flag,’ 
as he expressed it, into the party of 
the lieutenants, and that he delight- 
ed them with his compnnioudble 
talents,” in which few surpassed 
him. 

At the Cape of Good Hojie be 
volunteered his aid, andconnpand- 
ed the marines : This will deiain 
me,” said he, ** from the SaLeite, 
whom I long to embrace ; but what 
cannot be averted must be encoun- 
tered with fortitude.” Again his 
name found its way into the ga- 
zette. 

Oq his anival at Bombay, he 
discovered the Salsette, or at lease a 
pew frigate of that name (and the 
only one he^could be^un , 


to he formed ! He repaired imme- 
d lately to Madras, and presented 
his letters of credence to Sir Ed- 
ward Pel lew, who was the naval 
commander-in-chief. These letters 
weie accompanied by his com- 
mission for the Salsette : one of the 
letters had been written by Earl St. 
Vincent, who had no power then 
but that of bis personal influence 
and character. If he had really 
been (as he playfully called hiin- 
sclt) his Jather, he could not have 
wiitten It with more zeal for his 
welfare and for hi.s honour, which 
last he knew lobe inseparable fiom 
the first His admiral consoled him 
for the disappointment, and assiiied 
him that it was a mistake of the 
name, for that instead of the Sal- 
sette, then just born, the new fn- 
gate intended for him was the Pitt, 
which had been called the Salsette ; 
that she was then cruising off the 
Isle of Fiance, under the command 
of Captain Bathurst, as her provi- 
sional captain , that she would re- 
turn to Madias in a few months, 
and that Captain Hardinge should 
be then put in complete possession 
of hei.” With his pen he altered 
the nam^ of Salsette ' ihto that of 
Pitt j heoffeiedhim, in the mean 
time, tlie immediate command of 
the St. hioienzo, a very admired 
frigate in her day, but super- 
annuated and crippled. When 
Captain Bathurst returned, he indu- 
ced the admiral to continue him in 
the tommand, and leave Captain 
Hardinge in the other frigate. 
After some unprof table cruises (in 
all senses of the term,) and after 
one of them, in particular, which 
in a gale endangered his life, she 
wasordeiedin to repair, and the 
captain was, of course, to sit with 
his hands be|[orc him He h.id fre- 
quejni* promises of active employ- 
mentVbm remained captain of that 

crazy* 
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crazy vessel (dangerous when at- 
tempted in service, or asleep when 
laid up,) and without hopes of see- 
ing (to use his own figure) ** one 
enemy's face," He had begun a 
very animated letter in the course 
of last year, with transpoits of joy, 
under the impression that he was in 
actual ' chase of la Piedmontese, 
which had been the terror of the 
Indian sep, and, though speaking 
with modesty of himself, expressed 
a zealous hope to rescue the setile- 
meiu from so miscliievous a neigh- 
bour, by the help of his crew, 
whom he described, as if he loved 
every one of them to his heart, 
and as if they were his children. 
But she out- sailed him, and escaped. 

What, in the mean time, is be- 
come of the Pitt } I told I he reader 
that he would be astonished at the 
history of the Salsette, and I will 
now redeem that pledge — I’ll keep' 
my word. 

The Pitt has resumed the name 
of the Salsette, and in that very 
name has enabled her captain (a 
very deserving and gallant officer) 
to obtain valuable prizes in the Bal- 
tic. One oi them will be found in 
a gazette, not a fortnight prior to 
that which notifies the death of 
her mtended commander. Captain 
Hardiiige ! 

The admiral has made an excur- 
sion from this settlement. It has 
terminated in his performance of 
an important service, by the de- 
stiuction of all that remained of 
the Dutch navy in fhe east. He 
took with him frigates 3 but the St. 
Fiorenzo was not one of them. 
Here, as upon the subject of other 
and simiiai incidents, I attribute no 
blame to the conduct of naval su- 
periors ; but relate facts, relate 
them as incidents, and lament the 
fatality of them. 

When the St. Fioren2«) had been - 
VoL. 10. fT 


repaired at JS Mjj By in October, 

1807, that i$i^™fbeen rendered, 
as her captain expb^ses it, hardy 
effective , but not eligible, and ra- 
ther safe than jsoundf ' the admiral 
(with all his efficient naval force) 
having left that part of the e^st. 
Captain Hardinge, as the senior 
officer then at Bombay, was of- 
feied, m the December following, 
the advantage of carrying tieasuie 
to Bengal. Though he had not 
made one capture, since he took the 
Atalante, in March, 1804, and 
though he had incurred heavy ex- 
penses in his boflled course to the 
east, he would have rejected this 
offer, :f the admnnl could then have 
substituted an arrangement more 
congenial to bis naval spirit, (for 
except as the means of being gene- 
rous to others, he bad a contempt 
for the purse). But under the exist- 
ing circumstances he accepted 
the offer, and was to receive, as 1 
understood, a thousand guineas for 
the carriage, or i^to use the naval 
term) fieightage of ibis' treasure. 
It w^as in the peiformance of that 
humble task that we find him at 
Point deGalle, in Febiuary, 1808. 

In his letter from thence (almost 
the very last that came from his 
pen) bearing dale February the 8th, 

1808, he despaiis of enterprise, 
and is returning to Bombay. He 
was ill-prepared for a conflict, ex- 
cept in the resources of his own 
personal herbism, assisted and sus^ 
tained by that of his crew who 
loved him as he loved them. They 
were few, and sickly ; one of the 
lieutenants had been left behind* 
,themi in a very alarming state of 
health. A letter from him, dated 
from Cheltenham, will appear, 
and will supersede Ml praise of the 
officer by whom it was written. l,t 
will prove how his captain ^as be- 
loved, 
t* 


The 
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The writer this memoir, not 
being a naval officer, is unequal to 
the task of describing the action 
with the Piedniontaise, as far as the 
details of it have reached him. But 
he appeals to the Illustrious patron 
of Capt. H. for its renown, and 
will close the memoir with a copy 
of his letter upon the subject, 
which reflects no less honour upon 
him (veteran as he is in fame) 
than upon his departed friend, and 
is a living portrait of his own gene- 
rous mind.* This we knoWf thar a 
ihirty-eight gmi fiigate, superannu- 
ated, and mastering a hundred and 
eighty-six men, chiefly invalids, 
fought three actions with a fifty • 
gun\ frigate mustering three hun- 
dred and sixty -six men, besides two 
hundred Lasinrs to woik the sails, 
overcame, and captured her — by 
the irresibtible effect of persevering 
enterprise and valour. 

Captain Hardinge considered 
these latter years of his life as 
thrown away and lost. He ap- 
pears to have utterly despaired of 
additional honors in the service he 
loved. But he was never dispirited, 
and his fertile mind could not sleep, 
as long as it commanded resources 
within Itself. He again, as in the 
Mediterranean, studied customs, 
manneis,'‘and characters. His let- 
ters are acute, as well as entertain- 
ing } full of spirit and wit, but 
shrewd in sagacity of comment, 
and sometimes (but playfully) a 
little satirical. He describes in one 
of them, better than I ever saw it 
painted, the suicide of an eastern 
widow, but with inferences from it, 
above all praise of a better kind, 
for pathetic eloquence, and beau- 
tiful sentiments of humanity. 


There is no chance of describing, 
in teiras equal to its value and spi- 
rit, his love to his relations and 
friends. That he despised wealth 
as the means of selfish enjoyment, 
has been already intimated ; but 
the writer is pioud of the occasion 
to lay befoie the reader two features 
of his liberal character, both as they 
mark his love to his own family, 
and as they point at the character 
of that interest which he destined 
foi all present or future acquisitions 
to his fortune : — He had scarcely 
accepted the offer at Bombay, be- 
fore he diiected a hundred and fifty 
guineas to be expended in the por- 
tiait of his eldest uncle. He told 
Captain Maitland, (the accom- 
plished and gallant son of the Earl 
of Lauderdale), his bosom fi lend, 
that *^he determined, afterpay- 
ment of his debts, to appropriate 
any overplus, for the purchase of 
a majority, and forward the gift 
of It, by him, to his next bi other, 
Henry,’* now a captain of the 57th 
upon the staff in Portugal, and 
wounded in the second of the bat- 
tles there j a very accomplished and 
promising officer. 

Nothing has yet been said upon 
the topic of religion. But the 
writer of this memoir, who loves 
the sea, and is pi oud (as an English- 
man) of all its numerous heroes, 
wishes to impress upon his reader 
the fact, that Captain Hardinge, a 
naval hero, and as brave a man as 
ever lived, has never been su passed 
in humanity, and was a firm Chris- 
tian. 

In 1799 I was much in habits 
with him, and they were habits of 
confidence : one day, 1 challenged 
him, accidentally, into argu- 


• The official annunciation of the capture of the Piedniontaise, and the death 
of Captain Hardinge, will be found at page 316 et infia of this volume. 

f These were long eighteen- pounderff to which must be added tbtttytm foun/ 
•arronade^ on her quarter-deck. 


ment 
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twent In support ot christiauirv, as 
the repoi ter of same -'hich I 

had recently beard, m f)ppOi»ition ro 
it, from one of those n ho are calf d 
Jree-thinkers \ and nhich, tlu>Hf>h I 
hold them as cheap «as diit, 1 co- 
loured as plausitde as J could, in 
order to give them tan play, and by 
way of experiment noon his Chris- 
tian faith. I was ch irmed with his 
reply : it was humble aiul modest, 
but contained many orannal lopioof 
reasoning, in suppoi. ot rne New 
Testament, which no divine or 
scholai would have disowned. 

Ot his modeU humility 1 can- 
not here suppiess a very inteiesting 
feature, which has recently come to 
my knowledge. Captain IViaitland, 
who had heard of the tame which 
his fiiend acquired in the captuie ot 
the Atalante, attempted in vain to 
learn the details ot that enterprise 
from aim. He was inflexible to 
those affectionate impoi t unities, and 
parried all questions upon it, by 
the order of the day. That inci- 
dent, which has been related in 
some of the papeis respecting bis 
concealment of the part whit h he 
peisoiially took in the same enter- 
prise, fiom Admiral Rovvle}, is a 
fact^ and it may here be added, 
that I never saw the letter which 
he received from Captain lyler, 
soon after his return, in 1804 It 
was an iloge upon him, the most 
affectionate that was ever penned , 
and this very circumstance accounts 
to me for my ignorance of ihe‘ 
fart, that any such letter had been 
leceived * 

fiut his ruling passion, siibordi- 
iK.teeven to his valour and public 
spuit, was humanity. Amongst a 
thousand other traits of it, I recol- 
lect, that he took infinite pains with 


a memorial, which had heed written 
by himself, to recommend an officer 
of aitillery, who had assisted him 
on board the Terror, off* Gran* 
viile, in 1803. 

Ihe honours paid him by gc^'e* 
fal Mtiitland are loo interesting, 
and nuiLh too noble to be w ilhheld 
from this leport of nava< heroism \ 
they shall open the ducumenti 
‘ armexed : 

Copy of the letter which the uncle 
of the lute Captain Hardin ge 
- reteivfd in August y 1808, from 
the tJonouralle Lieutenant- ^ene- 
ral Maitland i governor; tS)c» of 
Ceylon, 

‘ Siu, 

“ Afrcr the heavy loss you have suf- 
fered, in the hon ^urdble and glorious 
ilrath of your nephew, killed at the 
end ol an at non which places him 
second to none who have di<*d in the 
defence of ibeir countjy, it miy b- some 
consolation, though a melancholy one, 
to know, that his duuh was no ks$ im- 
mediate thjn his gallantry, and the advan- 
tage aa rung horn ii, were brilliant and 

Slgl'dl. 

“ The Piedmontese bad eluded the 
Vigilance of .ill other naval officers ; tiH, 
foituuate^v for Britain, but unfortunately 
fo vou, hi h\i in w.tb >nar nephew. 
Enclosed 1 h ae the honi ur to hnward 
you a copy of in order, which I fell it a 
dufv, as a public man, to issue upon the 
fiist arrival of ihe intelligence. 

“ 1 b^ve the hont or. &c. 

‘•T. MAll LAND.»» 
Copy of the orders enclosed in Lieu^ 
tenant- general Maitland's letter, 
(GENERAL ORDERS.) 

“ Glide, Hcaa-qudjrters, N ar h 13, 1808. 

“ Lieutenant-gem ral Mu lane! feels it 
a duty which he t wes to his soscrcign 
and h’s country, to mark, lu the $ rongesi 
tei^uN, (he advantage which may arise to 
the pitticuiar branch of his inaje.5tyS sei- 
vicc 111 wh cb he IS engaged, by drawing 
ibtir attention 10 ihc benefits accruing 
from gallantry and perseverance in othcip 
depirtmcnts of the-public service. 

''He 


* From that amiable, able, and spiiited officer I have received a letter, which» 
for modesty, goodness of heart, a»d gen^ous affecujons, gracefully e^^eised, U 
above all uiai&e of mine. 7 

t Tt 2 ' 
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“ He is the more called upon to mark 
ir, from a circumstance whu h has just 
come to his knowl dge. The St. rio- 
renzo. after an action, second to none in 
the splendid annal!^ of Rthish valour, 
ind marked with a degree ol perseve- 
rance which has nrefv occurred, has 
tcw< d tnto the roads of Colombo (the 
capital of this isl ind,j U Pudmontcst, of 
greatly sup'^nor fnice in guns and men 
and which had escaped from the vigilance 
of his majes y’s navy in this part of the 
world, 

“ He has no doubt that every surviv- 
ing individual, en,.,aged ni this action, 
will be requited wnh marks ol royal mu- 
nificence and liberality, such as have 
been disulaved upon similar occa^ons, by 
his royal master, and by the British 
nation. 

** In the mean tune, he feels it his 
duty, as represennng his soveicign in 
thi, island, to direct that, at four o’clock 
to-morrow evening, the flig at the flag- 
staff of this fort be hoisted hilf flag-staff 
high, and that miruteguns h- fired agree- 
able to the number of ye^rscaptai i Ilai- 
dinge had so honourah’v lived, whu, 
most/ unfortin attly for hisFiiei dsn d fur 
his country, his carter was cut off. 

These Old rswtll b read at the he id 
of the iroop»» and sunilai hoMOUf' to the 
memory ol Ctpam Hudtnge will be 
paid in every loit of •hi'- islanu,” 

I promised a letter from the 
bishop of Landaft. 

(COPY.) 

Calganh Park, 24th Aug. 1808. 

Mv Dr Sip, 

“ What ran 1 sav to you upon this 
hcart-bi aking event ^ nothing which 
has not struck your oan mind, yet I 
must beg you to believe that I sympa- 
thize with you— for sympa'hv hke this, 
be itever so fruiiless, in lessening grief, 
IS joy Itself, compared with neglect 

“ When lx)rd Robert Manners was 
killed, the kinp said to the Duke of 
Rutland, that ‘ he had rather have lost 
three of bis best* ships/ and surely, 
in perfect justice, he cannot estimate 
the loss of Captain Hardingc at a less 
price, HYour’s faithfully, 

“ R.LANDAFF.” 

An extract from the letter of a 
lieutenant in the St. Fiorenzo shall 
here be inserted. 


(COPY.) 

Cheltenham, Sept. 9, 1808. 

** This admired and gallant officer is 
most universally regretted by all that 
knew him, and ny us, (of his profession) 
the most, because w< knew him the best. 

“ He conducied himself in the kind- 
est manner to me ever since he took the 
commatid of the ship, and when I left 
her at Point de Gallc, on account of a 
severe indisposition, such expressions of 
zeal for nw welfare and of personal at- 
tachment I expener ced from this best of 
men, as I never shall experience again, or 
ever had experienced from others. 

“ Never in this w'orld has any man 
bc?n 50 regretted a*, the gooa aqd brave 
Captain Hardmgt. 

“ 1 am, 8 cc, 

« EDWARD COtLIER.” 

The lady to whom I alluded, as 
having been veiy ill when he ran 
up stalls with hb little shoes in his 
hand, saw much of him on his 
hr^r leturn from sea ; and, since 
we lost him, she has beautifully 
touched his chaiacter. 

(COPY ) 

‘‘ To hii country he is a loss not easily 
n paired — it is irrepaiable 10 his friends. 
1 hat he gavv. up his life in the bed of 
he nour, should alleviate our distress ; but 
that his courage, his abilities and his 
laurels are the least reasons for our pride 
in him, IS greater satisfaction still 

“ The goodness of his heart, the cn- 
gpging sweetness of his manners, the uni- 
form and strict propriety of his conduct 
and sentiments, endeared him to all who 
ever knew bun, and will receive their 
due recompense from the gi‘ver of all 
victory — the judge of all men** 

(COPY.) 

“ Rochtits, 3d Sept. 1808. 

** My Dear Sir, 

** I participate sincerely in your grief, 
and regret for the loss of your gallant 
young friend and mine, who ha^ left. us 
in the midst of his glorious career. 

“ I < onsiuer the enterprise and con- 
flict in w'hich he fell, taking in all the 
circumstances of it, as fhc most emi- 
nently distinguished that our naval ann?iis 
can boast, ^ and I read a short account 
of the departed hero in yesterday’s Cou^ 
rier^ yvun a melancholy sense of plea- 
sure. 

It 
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“ It can truly be said of him, that he 
died as he lived — an ornament to his 
country, and an honour to those who 
bear his name. 

“ I cannot abstain from a' tear Over 
him — a weakness (for such it is) which 
1 am not ashamed of confessing to you, 
whose feelings resemble those of your 
alfeetiohate 

“ ST. VINCENT/* 

I cannot refuse to the public, or 
to my own feelings, an extract 
from a letter of Admiral Ty ler to 
me. It is in these words : 


His latter conduct has placed him 
amongst the greatest heroes of this coun- 
try ; and I hope to sec his monument in 
St. Paul’s, where the great and glorious 
Lord Nelson lies ; a fit and proper com- 
panion for our lamented hero’s name 'and 
memory. 

(Signed) “CHARLES TYLER.” 

Peace to the soul of the hero ! 
and blessing to his departed spirit ! 
— Fame and affection to his me- 
mory upon earth ! 


SHEMS ALMAALI CABUS, 

THE 

Dethroned Sultan of Georgia. 


History can shew few pfinces so 
amiable, and few so unfortunate, 
as Shem^ Almaali Cahus, He is 
described as possessed of almost 
every virtue and every accomplish- 
ment • his piety, justice, genero- 
sity, and humanity, are universally 
Celebrated; nor was he less con- 
spicuous for intellectual power‘> ; 
hisgeriius was at'once penetrating, 
solid, and brilliant, and he distin- 
guished himself equally as an ora- 
tor, a philosopher, and a poet 
In such estimation were his writings 
held, that the most careless pro- 
ductions of his pen were preserved 
as models of composition, and, 
we are told, that a famous vizier of 
Persia could never open even an 
official dispatch from Shems Al- 
maali without exclaiming*, This 
is written with the feather of a 
oelestial bird.” ^ 

Shems Almaali ascended the 
thrpne of Georgia upon the death 
of his brother, A. H. 366 ; and, 
during a reign of thirty-five years, 
made the Georgians happy by his 
administration. His ruin was, at 


length, occasioned by an unfortu- 
nate piece of generosity. 

In a contest between Mowid 
Ad’laulet and Faker Addaulety two 
rival princes of the house of Bow- 
lah the latter had been overcome 
by his brother, and with difficulty 
escaped into Geprgia, where Shems 
Almaali atfoided him an asylum. 
Mowid Addaulet considered the 
kindness shewn to his brothei as ar 
insult to himself; and, resolving 
upon revenge, he overran Georgia 
with a numerous irmy, and obliged 
Faker Addaulet and Shuns Almaali 
to fly for refuge to the mountains 
of Khorassan Foi three years 
the exiled princes led a wandering 
and uncomtortaule life, suiiounded 
by danger, and harassed by neces- 
sity ; bur, at the end ot that period, 
Mowid Addaulet died, and Faker 
Addaulet, without opposition, as- 
sumed the sdeptre of Bei«ia 

Shems Almaali. as was natural, 
expected to pan id pate in his friend’s 
good tortune, and peisuaded him- 
self that he should not only regain 
Ae kingdom of Georgia, but that 

every 
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every* favour would be heaped upon 
him, which u was in the power of 
the Persian monarch to bestow. 
He was disappointed ; for Faker 
^dciaulet, ‘wuh unparalleled iiigia- 
titude, retused even to restoie his 
hereditary dominions, and the un- 
fortunate Shems Almaati, unabb 
to assert his claim by arms, re- 
mained toi fourte»^n \ears longer in 
exile. At length, h .wever, 
Addaulet died, and Shems Almaali 
was HIV. ted, by the general voice 
of his subjects, to leicrn to Geor- 
gia, and re-assume iheg >\ernment. 
He accepted their iiuitaiiori: and 
was no sooner settled upon the 
throne than he applied hiiiiself,with 
his former assiduity, to piomote 
the welfare of his kingdoms. 

But the Georgians were now 
become unfit foi such a soyeieign : 
dutmg his long absence, a thousand 
abuses had ciept into every depart- 
ment of the state, which the great 
men, who profiteti by them, were 
unwilling to see corrected. Shems 
Almaali, however, was determi- 
ned to bring about a reform, what- 
ever might be the consequence. 
But the attempt was fatal to him, 
for a number of the principal per- 
sons of the kingdom, disgusted at his 
severity, at length conspiied toge- 
ther todepiive him of the sove- 
reignty, , and taking advantage of 
his son’s absence, they rushed upon 
him unawares, and boie hinx off, 
from his tent, to a place of con- 
finement. 

After they had secured Shems 
^hnaali, they dispatched messen- 
gers to his son, Manujelier, in- 
forming him of W'hat they had 
done, and offeiing him the throne, 
upon condition that he would unite 
with t.hem in the deposition of his 
father. The young punce pre- 
tended to accede to their proposal. 


and was accordingly proclaimed 
sovereign of Georgia. 

But Manujeher was no sooner in 
possession of the throne, than he 
dew to his faiher’s piison,. .and 
prostrating himself before the old 
monarch, declaied that he had 
only accepted the crown with a 
,view of preserviijg il for his father, 
into vvhose hands he now restored 
it, and iiv whose defence he was 
ready to sacrifice his life. 

S/iems Almaali was charmed 
with his son’s behav lour, but refused 
ins offer ; saying, that he had 
now done with the woild, and 
only wished to remain undistnibed 
in his present reheat, where he 
meant to dehicate hw few surviving 
years to the son ice of God. Ma- 
nujeher proonsocl tlnteveiy accom- 
modation, which his father desired, 
should be amply furnished, and 
gave immediate orders for the pur- 
pose^ 

But the conspirators who had 
dethroned Shems Almaali, dread- 
ing In', talents as much as they 
hated his virtues, were detei mined 
to put an end to their fears by his 
death. They made many attempts 
to persuade Manujeher to commit 
this horrid deed 3 but, finding all 
their solicitations inefleciual, they 
resolved to undertake it themselves. 
The muider was not long delayed, 
and was accompanied with the ag- 
gravated guilt of unnecessary cru- 
elty; for, having gained possession 
of the castle, which Shems AU 
maali had ficed upon for his re- 
treat, they unioofed the chamber 
where he resided, deprived him of 
clothes and every necessary, and 
left the aged monarch to perish 
wiih cold upon the pavement. 

After the character given of 
Shems Almaali , it is almost sn- 
perfiaous to addji that I10 was tfe 
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patron of literature. His court who lived niany years under his 
abounded with men of genius protection^ deserves particularly to 
from all parts of the East 3 amongst be mentioned, 
whom the celebrated Avicenna, 


HINDU 

The tribes, or casts, compre- 
hended m the Eddagai, or left- 
hand side, are nine. 

I. Panchala, comprehending 

1. The Cuhbinadava, or black- 
smiths. 

2. Badiga, carpenters. 

3. Cumugaru, coppersmiths. 

4. Culhadiga, masons. 

5. Axala, gold and silversmiths. 

2. Bheri chittyj merchants who 
pretend to be of the Vaisya cast. 

3. Devanga, a class of wea- 
vers. 

4. Heganigaru, oil makers, who 
use two oxen in their mills. 

5 Gollur, or Golawanlu, who 
transport money, 

} twq tribes of 
cultivators,who 
are not of Kar- 
nataca origin. 

8. Bay dam, hunters. 

9. Madigaru, tanners, or shoe- 
makers. The Panchala command 
the whole party 5 and the Madi- 
garu, in all disputes, form the 
most active combatants 5 011 which 
account, as their own name is 
reproachful, they are commonly 
called the Eddagai cast, as if they 
were the only persons belonging 
to it. ^ 

The casts forming the Ballagai, 
or right-hand side, ai*e eighteen in 
number. 

I. Banijigaru, who are of many 
trades, as well as many religions. ' 


CASTS. 

The two most conspicuous divi- 
sions are 

1. Pmchum Banizigaru, who 
are traders, and wear the Linga, 

2. Teliga Benijigaru, who wor- 
ship Vishnu. 

2. Wbcligaru,^ cultivators of the 
Sudra cast, and of Karndldka ex- 
traction. 

3. Jotiphana, oil makers, who 
use one bullock in the mill. 

4. Rungaru, calico printers, 

and taylors. ^ 

5. Landaru, a kind of Mussul- 
man traders, who aie followed by 
all the artificers of the same reli- 
gion. 

6. Guzerati,' merchants of Gw- 
zerat. 

7. Camatigaru, persons who are 
really of the Vaisya cast. 

8. Jainaru, worshippers of Jain. 

9. CuTularu, shepherds, blan- 
ket weavers, and cultivators. 

10. Cumharu, potters. 

11. Agasaru, washermen. 

12. Besta, Palankeen bearers. 

13. Padma Shalayvaru, a kind 
of weavers. 

14. Nnindaru, barbers. 

15. Uparu, persons who dig 
tanks, and build rough walls, 

16. Chitragaru, painters. 

17. Goallaru, keepets of cows 
and buffaloes. 

18. IVhalliaru, the people cal- 
led Parriars^SiX. Madras, who form 
the active part of the right hand- 

side. 
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side, and are commonly called 
Ballagai, their own name being 
disgraceful. The Pun f hum Bam- 
stgaiu are the leaders of this divi- 
sion. 

It must be observed, that, in 
these lists, I have used the Katnd- 
taca ()i Camrvesc langnagej and 
almost all ihe names are in the 
plural, as speaking of classes of 
men The singulai number may, 
in genera), be obtained b) i eject- 
ing the final /// I must also ob- 
seive, tint these lists diffci, in 
some respects, ftom a valuable ac- 
count of the right-hand and left- 
hand Sides, which Colonel Close 
wn» so obliging as to communicate. 
Ihe diffeieurc, I suppose, anses 
pirtly fiom his hiving lecelved the 
accounts thiough the medium of 
the Mussulman language, and 
^ paitly fiom his having taken the»n 
at Bangalore Mine I received 
at Seiingapitarn, by means of an 
mtcrpitter, from the Karnaraca 
language j and I have found that, 
in dideient places, though at no 
great distance, there are consider- 
able variations in the customs of 
the same tribes; — aciuumstance 
t ) which I request ilie reader's at- 
tention My desciiptions of sects 
are onl/to be considered as stiictly 
applicable to those of the phees 
where they have been taken — 
I avoid the Mu*>svdnj in mines j 
as I find that these people hatl, 
in general, verv Iniperlect notions 
con'erning their Jlitdit subje ts, 
and fiequen iv used distinciions to 
wh d) there was noihi ng analogous 
among the abongunl naitves. 

The origin of tne division of 
Hindus into the right and left-hand 
sides, is involved in fable. It is 
said to have taken place at Kuf}ji, 
or Conjeverum, by order of the 
goddess* A'a/i ; and the rules to be 
observed by each side, were, at the 
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same time, engraved on a copper 
plate, which is said to be preserved 
at the temple of that place. The 
existence of such a plate, how- 
ever, is very doubtful ; both par- 
ties founding, on itsaathorit) , their 
pretensions, whicli ate diametn- 
call) opposite. The difieient casts, 
of which each division is composed, 
are not united by any common tie 
of leiigion, occupation, or kindred: 
it seems, therefore, to be melely 
a stiuggle for c itair. iKuioiai) dis- 
tinctions Ihe rigfit-hand side 
pretend, that they have the exclu- 
sive privilege of using twelve pil- 
lars in the pundal, oi shed, under 
which their mamige ceiemonies 
are perfoimed, and that their id- 
versaues in their piocessioiis, have 
no 1 iglit to 1 ide on hur^e- >ack nor to 
cariy a flag painted wiili the figure 
of t] amt manta 'J he l(‘ft - band 
side pietend, that all these privi- 
leges are confiimed to them, by 
tlie grant of Kalij on the copper- 
plate, and that they ate of the 
highest rank having been placed 
by »hat g ddess on her left band, 
which, in India, is the place of 
honour, 

Frequent disputes aiise concern- 
ing i hoe impoitant malteisj and 
on Stull occasions, not only mu- 
ti il abuse is common, but also the 
head-, ot the divisions occasionally 
stir up the lowest and most igno- 
lant of then followers, to have re- 
couise lu violence, ant) to eucouiage 
them, 1 y holding out the houses 
and shops of their adversaries as 
jvroper objects foi plunder. A veiy 
serious dispute took place at Smn- 
gapatam, since it fell into the bands 
of the English. 

Thirty families of the weavers, 
belonging to the left-hand side, 
joined themselves to the Tehga 
Bam/igaru, and were encouraged 
by them to use all the honorary 

dis- 
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distinctions claimed by the right- 
hand side. This gave great offence 
to the Pane hum Bartijigaru, and 
ihQ IPhalliaiu were let luose_ to 
plunder j nor could they be re- 
pressed without an fexerlion of mi- 
litary fou'e, by which several peo- 
ple were killed In order to pre- 
seive the peace of the garrison, 
and to endeavor to bung the two 
parties to an agreement, it has ever 
since been thought expedicMit to 
prohibit any mamages fiom being 
celebrated within the f)it. 

Pride IS the occasion of another vio- 
lent dispute for precedency between 
two casts, the Pamhum Bnnijigaru 
and the Camatigaru, although they 
31*6 both of the same side. The 
former alleg/g, that they are the 
hereditary chiefs of the division ; 
and the Camdiigaru declare, that 
they are cf a higher class, as being 
Vaisya, while the others are only 
Sudias. I’he dispute, at present, 
runs very high, and has occasioned 
some trouble to government. 

In every part of India, with 
which I am acquainted, wherever 
there is a considerable number of 
any one cast or tribe, it is usual to 
have a head man, whose office is 
generally hereditary. His powers 
are various in different sects and 
places j but he is commonly in- 


structed with the authority of pu- 
nishing all transgressions against 
the lules of the Cast. His power 
is not arbitrary ; as be is always 
assisted by a council of the most 
respectable members of his tribe. 
The punishments that he can in- 
flict are fines and stripes, and above 
all excommunication, or loss ^of 
cast, which to a Hindu is the most 
terrible of all punishments. These 
hereditary chiefs also, assisted by 
their council, frequently decide 
civil causes, or disputes, among 
their tribe , and wiien the business 
IS too intricate or difficult, it is ge» 
nerally referred to the hereditary 
chief of tne riding tribe cf the 
side of the division to which the 
parties belong. In this c$se he 
assembles the most respectable men 
of the<livision, 'and settles the dis- 
pute j and the advice of these per- 
sons is commonly siifficient to make 
both parties acquiesce in the deci- 
sion for every one would shun a 
man who could be so unreasonable 
as to refuse compliance. 

These courts have no legal jocis- 
diction j but their influence is great, 
and many of the abbst Amildars 
support their decisions by the au- 
thority of government. {Bucha^^ 
nan's Journey,) 
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THE SEA SNAKE. 


LeUer to Dr, 

Sir, 

A melancholy proof against the 
too prevalent, but mistaken, idea 
of the harmless nature ot the com- 
mon Sea Snake, has been clearly 
evinced in the following fatal oc- 
currence, which took place, in this 
vicinity, a few days ago, and which 
I deem it expedient to communicate 
to you, with the view that it may 
be rendered public, should you 
consider it of sufficient impor- 
tance* 

Eaily in the morning of the 24th 
ultimo, a stout young man, about 
twenty-two years of age, a muc- 
qua, or fisherman, belonging to 
Poodiangurry, a small village m 
this neighbourhood, went out, with 
others, m his boat, a fishing, about 
two miles trom the shore. About 
nine, A. M. upon hauling in his 
net, he found a common Sea Snake 
entangled in it. He seized the snake 
by the back to disengage it from 
his net, (conceiving it perfectly 
harmleus) when it instantly bit him 
on the point of the middle finger 
of the right-hand ; he threw the 
snake into the sea, and thought 
nothing cf the bite. He came on 
shore about an hour after, when 
he complained of a slight pain in 
the affected finger, and which ex- 
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tended along the inside of the right 
arm. He walked home, about a 
half a mile from the beach, but 
towards the latter part of the jour- 
ney, complained -of giddiness and 
weakness in his loins and Lower 
extremities, and was obliged to be 
supported by his comrade the rest 
of the way. 

Soon after he reached home, his 
friends procured a native doctor of 
his own cast to administer to him ; 
but even then, neither the person 
who was bitten, nor any of those 
around him, possessed the most 
remote idea of danger, or, in fact, 
that any serious consequence was 
likely to result from the biie. 

About three, P. M. he tom- 
plained of very great pain in the 
wounded finger, and all along the 
right aim } shortly after this* the 
upper and lower exiremities were 
seized with violent spasms, accom- 
panied with giddiness, nausea, and 
vomiting, and a dimness of sight ; 
towards night, all these symptoms 
increased, attended with great rest- 
lessness and excruciating pain in 
the right hand and arm. 

About two o’clock the following 
morning, he became comatose, and 
was occasionally seized with con- 
vulsiona till he died^ which was* 
‘ about ‘ 
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about twentv-fouc hours from the 
time he had been bitten. 

About eleven, A. M. of the 
25th, his friends called upon me 
for assistance, when I irpmediately 
accompanied them, but much too 
late ; for the unfortunate man ap- 
peared to have been dead some 
time. 

The native doctor who attended, 
appeared to have done little else 
than besmear the body with oil 
and wood ashes, and apply the 
warm blood of a young fowl to the 
affected finger. 

On inspection, there appeared 
upon the point of the middle fin- 
ger of the right hand, a mark just 
sufficient to know, that he had 
been bitten, but no swelling about 
the finger, hand, or arm ; nor were 
the axiliary glands of the right 
urm at all enlarged. There ap- 
peared a much greater degree of 
rigidity about the body, for so le- 
cent a corpse, than I ever recollect 
to have seen, but no diseased en- 
largement of the body. 

Upon examining the people who 
were in the, boat with the untor- 
tunite sufferer, they all dt dared 
having seen the snake, and that it 
appealed to them to be exactly of 
fhe same kind, as they are acciis- 
tomdtl to see numbers of daily, 
when employed in fishing, but 
never, until the present, has an 
instance been knoun amongst 
them of any serious consequence 
following from the bite of these 
snakes. 

At noon, of the 30th, just as 
I had finished the above account, 
ailoiher case was bi ought on shoie 


from 6he of the boats to my house : 
the man had been similarly em- 
ployed, and was bitten outhe back 
of the foie-finger of the right- 
hand, about one hour before he 
was brought to me. The wound 
was very distinct, but as yet un- 
attended with material pain : know- 
ing tiie fate ot his friend a tew, days 
before, from a similar accident, he, 
laboured under great agitation and 
alarm. I placed a tight ligature 
upon the aim, scarified Ireely the 
woundtd part, and rubbed it smart- 
ly for some time with a strong solu- 
tion of Lunar Caustic, admmis^ 
tenng liberally the spirit Ammo- 
nia, internallv. He suffered very 
se\ere pain in the affected hand, 
from two o’clock until about six, 
but towards night, this pain mode* 
rated, and the medicine he had ta- 
ken threw him into a most profuse 
perspiration About ten o’clock that 
niglis as there appeared no symp- 
tom, indicative Of the poison hav- 
ing entered the system, I left off 
the medicine and found him, next 
moniing, quite well, though weak : 
from which circumbtaiice, 1 feel 
rather disposed lo believe, that, 
ill this case, the remedy had re- 
course to, combined with his own 
fears, was perhaps more the c.iUse 
ot hissuffeiing, tlian the ettecls of 
anv deleteru.us matter deposited m 
the wt und ^ The snake was de- 
sciibed to he ot the same kuid as 
the ortuer, but iiiuch smaller. 

Youi’b sincerely, 

S. Meek. 

C dicut, 

Julyydi, 1807. 


■* Ml. Eve RAR n Humk, the celebrated «urgcon, has presented a very iogc- 
nious pdper to ihe R0v.1l Society, of whuh he disun^uished member, on the 
cllccts produced by the ponon of this ver omous rr pidt , from Cdv coming wuhm 
own ohservanoo, and tioin ex^rcriTK nts m . ic by him darMt,4 ho reside ^re in the 
Writ Indies Froin these hr has tl<a\vn coucluiiotis of so decisive, and, at the 

lamt timC) of so novel a nature^ <hat is (it they should be coaunuoicaied, on the 
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GEOLOGY. ' sea, on the beach of Madras, and 
‘ St, Thome, has naturally occasi- 
Encroachment of the Sea on oned much speculation and con- 
TBE BEACH AT Madras * jecturc. I have heard the cause 
To the Editor, assigned to an internal commotion 

SIR — The alarming advance of the of 

first opportunity, not only for the information, but possibly for the safetv of the 
Asiatic reader. Editor cannot better describe the results of Mr» Horned expe- 
rience, than in his own words ' 

“ It appears, from the facts which have been stated, that the effects of the bite 
of a snake Vary according to the intensity of the poison. 

** When the poison is very active, the local irritation is so sudden, and its effects 
on the general system are so great, that death soon takes place. When the body is 
afterwards inspected, the only alteration of structure met with, is in the parts close 
to the bite, when the cellular membrane is completely destroyed, and the neigh- 
bouring muscles very considerably inflamed. 

“ \y hen the poison is less intense, the shock to the general system does not 
prove fatal. It brings on a slight degree of delirium, and the paip m the part bitten 
IS very severe : in about half an hour, swelling takes place, from an effusion of 
serum in the cellular membrane, which continues to increase, with greater or less 
rapidity, for twelve hours, extending, duiing that period into the neighbourhood 
of the bite ; the blood cca es to flow in the smaller vesst Is of the swollen parts; 
the skin over thdm becomes quite cold, the action of the heart is so weak, that the 
pulse IS scarcely perceptible, aiad the stomach is so irritable that nothn-g is retained 
in u« In about tw^ hours these symptoms go off, mflammaiion and suppuration 
takes place in the injured parts, and when the abscess formed is very great, u proves 
fatal. When the bne has been m the finger, that part has immediately moriificd. 
When death has taken place, under such circumstances, the absorbent vessels and 
their glands, have undergone no change similar to ihe effect of moibid poisons, 
nor has any part lost its natural appearance, except those immediately connected with 
the abscess. > 

In those patients, who recover with difficulty from the bite, the symptorns pro- 
duced by it, gooff more readily, and more completely, than those produced by a 
morbid poison, which has been received into the system. 

** The violent effects wh ch the poison produces on the part bitten, and on the 
general system, and the shortness of their duration, wheie they do not terminate 
fatally, has frequently induced the belief, that the recovery depended on the medi- 
cines employed , and in the East Indies, eau dc luce is considered as a specific, 
for the cure of the cobra di capello. 

There does not appear to be any foundation for such an opinion , for when the 
poison IS so intense as to give a sufficient shock to the constitution, death immedi- 
attly follows, and when the poison produces a local injury, of sufficient extent, the 
patient also dies, while all slighter cases recover 
** The effect of the poison on the constitution is so immediate, and the irritability 
stomach is so great, ilhit there ly no opportunity of exhibiting medicines, 
till It has fairly taken place, and then there is little chance of beneficial effects being 
produced 

“ The only rational local treatment, to prevent the secondary mischief, is making 
ligatures above the tuimficd part, to compress the cellular membrane, and set bounds 
to the swelling, which only spreads on the loose parts under the skin ; and scarifying 
freely the parts already swollen, that the effused Scium may escape, and the matter 
be discharged as soon as u is formed. Ligatures are employed in America, but 
with a different view,— namely, to prevent the poisons being absorbed into the 
system.** 

\ 

* An account of this dreadful visitation is described in a preceding place* Page 

f8a-i3o. , ® 
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of the earthy and not to the force 
of the hurricane alone. The 
wreck of the Fairlie so unexpect- 
edly thrown on the beach^ seems 
to strengthen this idea. 

If the sea has been displaced by 
the sudden prolusion of volcanic 
matter, his majesty’s squadrons, and 
the whole commercial world, are 
most highly interested in ascer- 
taining the position and extent of 
the bank or shoal, which may thus 
have aiiscn probably in the vicinity 
of this port. The sea has long been 
graduilly advancing on Madias, 
but w bethel the hurricane or other 
apparent cause has produced the 
present rapid influx of the irresis- 
tible element, it evidently becomes 
most desirable, and indeed neces- 
cesary, to love'jtigite with attention 
an event soextieaieiy important, in 
its public and piivate con equences, 
in vaiious points of view, and to 
collect every possible intelligence 
for determining the extent ot its 
encroachment along the coast. 

F. J. 

Madras, 14th Jan. 18('8, 

To the Editor 

Sir, — In addition to the reasons 
which have been adducetl, to pi )ve 
that an eaithquake was kit at JVIa- 
dras, on the night of the lOth and 
lUh December, I lia\e to state 
that a small biick-built well, ahmit 
15 feet deep, which was sunk at 
the observatoiv gardens, between 
the astronomei s house and the ob- 
servatory buildings, was broken 
down at several places, and at difl>- 
rent depths, during the storm, and 
that the upper circle of Mi- 
sonry, which secures the 'aperture 
of the well, has been shoved from 
its paralellism with the earth, by 


several degrees^ in which situation 
it may now be seen. 

W. 

Madras, Jan. 29th, 1808. 

To the Editor, 

Sir, — Having observed in the 
last Madras Gazette, a letter signed 
F. J on the biibjtct of thediffeient 
speculations and conjeciureh which 
have been formed, as to the cause 
which may have occasioned the 
sudden, and extraordinary approach 
of the sea on the beach of Madras, 
and St. Thome J and as the cor- 
respondent further seems to wish 
for some more infoirnation on that 
subject, in order to obtain grounds 
on u hich he may found his investi- 
gation, wh 'th^r the approach of 
the sea was occasioned by the hur- 
ricane, or by ail internal commo- 
tion of the earth/* I beg leave to 
comniunica’e lo him, through the 
channel of vour paper, what was 
fell by me, j’nd seveo’l others, on 
the night of the h n cane. It 
happened that I, my whole family, 
and some Iriends, were On that 
niglit on the north side or the En- 
noie ivtr, m tne buildings erected 
b> Mr Foiti 1 , opposite to the En- 
nui e choultry, the mam building 
not being hnis or covered in, 
we occupied a covered and strait 
Veranda of 100 feet in length; 
which Veranda was connected with 
the cast wall of the buiJdiiig. 

Between 12 and 1 o clock in the 
night, we telt a very N«-n bL» mo- 
tion of the ground, whch made 
us all jump fiom our co^s wuh suN 
piize, asking each other’ what it 
was^ We n itui ally concluded that 
it was occasioned by the force of 
the wind, having no apprehension 
ot an earthquake, the volcanoes 

being 


♦ These letters originally appeared in the Madras g^z^tte. 
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being at such a great distance from 
Madras 5 a few minutes after, we 
feJt a second motion, which was 
soon followed by a third — the two 
last were, however, Jess sensibly 
felt. The wind then began to in- 
iteau, and about two o’clock we 
beard the walls of the building fall 
down. Ill the morning we made 
our observations on the three com- 
motions we had experienced be- 
tween 12 and I o’clock, and were 
all surprized that although the wind, 
after the sb9ck, had gradually in- 
creased, we had not felt any more 
motion of the giound during the 
whole night. This proved fo us 
that our first conclusion was erro- 
neous, and that it was not occa- 
sioned by the violence of the wind, 
because if that had been the case 
we ought to have felt it during the 
whole of the night, and stronger 
and stronger, according to the in- 
crease of the wind. 

I also must observe that the Ve- 
randa was not paved with bricks, 
but composed of clay, on which our 
cots were standing, and therefore, 
if the walls of the Veranda were 
shaken by the wind, it could not 
communicate the motion to the 
loft and wetted clay. 

At my return to Madras, several 
of my friends informed me that 
about the same time they had felt a 
similar commotion, and that they 
had also attributed it to the violence 
of the wind 5 but on further in- 
quiry they all declare, that during 
the remainder of the night they did 
not feel any more motion of such a 
nature. 

In adding these observations to 
the wondertul effects of the * in 
having thrown up the wreck ot 5 he 
Fairlie, which had been buried in 
the bottom of the sea for so many 
years, great credit may be given to 
the opinion that an internal com- 


motion of the earth has really occa- 
sioned the extraordinary approach of 
the seaj and 1 abo think that the 
late news w'e have received of an 
earthquake having actually hap- 
pened at Padang on the 3d Decem- 
ber, should not escape the attention 
of the Investigator. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

H. 

Madras, Jan. 26 , 1 808. 

HVDOGRAPIIY. 

ROCKS RECKNTL.Y DISCOVERED. 

Bale of Cotton Rock, 

N. Latitude - - 5 18 

E. Longitude (fr. London) 90 44 

It* is about the size of a large 
room, in height, and has the ap- 
pearance of a ship under sail. 

This account is confirmed by the 
journal of a gentleman, who has 
been twice upon the rock. 

Le Meme's Ref. 

N. Latitude - - 1 20 

E. Longitude (fr. London) 94 20 

The Reef is from eight to ten 
feet above the surface of the sea, 
and extends about a mile fiom 
east to west. 

This account is rendered by a 
gentleman, who was with Mr. Le 
Meme at the time he discovered 
the rock, and weilt upon it. He 
aferwards saw it, and attempted 
to get wpon It, but was prevented 
by a heavy swell of the sea. 

Reef oJJ' Point Rvmahia. 

Captain Owen, of one of his 
Majesty’s ships, being stationed at 
the mouth of the sUaits of Siiua- 
pore, has lately made a correct sui- 
vey ot the Reef oft* Point Roma-' 
nia,' in which he has ascei tain ed, 
that it is of considerable extent, 
but that it is only dangeious for 
ships of a large draught of water, 
as in most places theie arefiom 
tw'o to three fathoms. Cnp'nui 
Owen has also abccrlained, that 

thcie 
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there is a clear, excellent channel, 
which, though rather narrow, is 
safe for large ships, within the Ro- 
mania Islands, or between them 
and Cape Romania. Any ship, in 
the North East Monsdon, by keep- 
ing close to the Malay shore, can 
with safety get into the straits of 
Sincapore by this passage. - 

Remarks on a Shoal of hard Sand, 
and coarse Shells, lying between 
Pulo Cecir de Mar and the 
Mam, 

** On the 2dth of November, 
I8O7, steeling S. W. by S. Pulo 
Cecir de Mar, bearing E. by S. in 
soundings of fine grey sand and 
small shells, we suddenly, at one 
cast, shoaled our waters from 
twenty-foui to twelve fathoms, 
when the bower-anchor was order- 
ed to be ready to let go. At the 
iie^t cast, we had shoaled to ten 
fathoms, when the anchor was 
ordered to be cut away, and the 
ship brought up in eight fathoms, 
in a bottom of coarse sand and 
shells. As soon as the ship was 
secured, the boat was hoisted out, 
and sounded all round her, the ship 
bearing east; at the distance of 
about 400 yards they found five 
fathoms ; at the distance of 500 
yards, four, four and a half, and 
four fathoms ; at about 700 yards, 
four, four, three and a half, and 
threefathoms, being tlie least water. 
When the ship bore north, not 
more than thirty yards distant, they 
had twenty-six and twenty-four 
fathoms, and, pulling to the ship, 
shoaled suddenly to twelve, ten, 
and eight fathoms. The following 
ar^ the bearings taken on board the 
General Band, when at anchor: 
Pulo Cecir de Mar E. by S. ^ S. 
distant six or eiglit miles ; the rock 
off the N. W. end of ditto E. 1-3 S. 
the broken land of Cape St. James^ 
W. by S. ^ S. the extremes of the 


land from W. by N. to E. N. E. 
We shoaled on the same bank in 
the Ardaseer, the lOth of January, 
1 805 j the least water at that time 
was seven fathoms, Pulo Cecir de 
Mar bearing E. by S. •§ S. distant 
between two and three leagues. 

Latitude by account, 10/35N. 
Longitude from M. Greenwich 
10 7:45E.*’ 

The preceding observations were 
made by Captain R. Elmer, com- 
manding the ship Geneial Baird, 
Ihe shoal described by Captain 
Elmei may possibly be a part of 
Van Holland s Bank ; but if it be, 
that shoal must extend much fur- 
ther to the southward than laid 
down in any of the charts. 

Telemaque Shoal, 

The following account was com- 
municated by captain Edwards, of 
the American ship, Pallas of Salem, 
who made the Telemaque Shoal on 
his passage fiom Boston to Calcutta. 

“ January 11th, I8O7, by a very- 
good observation, in the latitude 
38' 03° south ; and by account, in 
the longitude of 23° 00' east from 
London, at 1 P. M. one of my 
people observing the water to be 
very much discoloured and spotted, 
as if passing over rocks, called all 
hands on deck, most of them being 
at the time below at dinner, 1 ran 
on deck myself as soon as possible | 
and found the alarm was not with- 
out foundation, the water being 
very white and spotted:— I imme- 
diately went aloft with my glass, 
and found that the ship was passing 
over the north-east point of the 
shoal, the water greatly discoloured, 
spotted, and rippling very much^ 
I saw two places on which the see 
broke very high, bearing from the 
ship W. N. W and W. S. W. the 
on^ bearing W. N. W. apparently 
the most dangerous. As its ex- 
tent 
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tent to the south-eastward was be- 
yond the reach of my eye, assisted 
by a good glass and a, veiy clear 
day, and from the distance run by 
the ship, I should suppose it to be 
six or seven leagues in length, from 
N. E. by N. to S E. by S and as I 
could distinctly see the clear bine 
water on both sides, conclude it is 
narrow, not more than a mile or a 
mileandahalf wide in anypait, and 
it is not more than twice the length 
of the ship in width, at t^e north 
east point when the ship passed it 
It IS piobable that the water is very 
bold all round it, as the ship, at 
not more than half a mile distance, 
run two or three hours in water, 
very little discoloured ; there was 
a great rippling the whole length 
of the shoal, but no breakers, ex^ 
cept on the two places mentioned 
before, 

** It extended far to windward 
of the ship’s wake, and its appear- 
ance was so alarming, that 1 thought 
it imprudent to heave round, as I 
otherwise should have done and 
passed to leeward of it. It was too 
dangerous to bear down upon with 
the ship, and the sea too lough to 
examine it with the boats. 1 did 
not sound, because the situation of 
the ship with a fresh norih-easterly 
wind, which brought it direct 
to leeward, prevented any heaving 
too, to sound, and it was not pos- 
sible to get bottom when the ship 
was under way. 

I with others, regret that my 
situation pi evented me from as- 
certaining It more particularly, but 
can with confidence say, that it 
will not admit ot a doubt that it is 
a shoal of considerable extent and 
danger j and I sliould recommend 
to all navigators to be very cautious, 
and keep a vpiy good look out in 
passingvit. 

The mean of twb distances of 


the sun and moon on the 4th and 
5tb January, worked up to the 
time when the shoalest place was 
bearing W. N W makes it to lie 
in the longitude of 22°, 58’ 22” 
east from London ^ and by a good 
observation by the meridian alti- 
tude of the sun, in t,he latitude of 
35° 05’ south, the longitude of 
the above place by the means of 
four reckonings, brought forward 
to the above bearings' 23 0’ 45” 
east from London, was boarded 
five days after this discovery by the 
Lord Z)ttwca/ 2 , Captain Hart, and his 
chronometer would place it about 
40 mile further westward, but his 
distances by sun and moon nearly 
the same.” 

\ 

NATURAL 'history. 
Description of the Baman tree, on 
the banks oj the Ncjbkdda, 

This tree is one of the most 
celebrated throughout Hindostan j 
it may be considered as one of the 
most wonderful of all the pioduc- 
tions of bountiful naiuie; and in 
this matchless climate, where the 
earth is for ever fruit tul and abun- 
dantly luxuriant, it flourishes with 
eternal verdure, and from the won- 
derful nature of its growth, forms 
an extensive grove, neaily imper- 
vious to the intense ra)s of the sun, 
and abounding with numeious and 
various inhabitants. The Hindoos, 
who venerate this tree unto adora- 
tion, call it the bur-tree Many 
of them are found of vast extent, 
and as they are continually incieas- 
ing in size, they may be said to be 
exempted from that curse which 
bangs upon every other of nature’s 
works having aniniiil or vegetable 
life and which renders them liable 
to decay : but this tree defies even, 
the flow and certain progress of 
time to sap its vitality 3 for every 
branch; emanant from the great 

^ trunk . 
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trunk, arriving at a certain age, 
shoots forth many small fibies, 
which) increasing in length and 
thickness, bend downwards to the 
earth, whose surface they giadually 
reach, and, penetrating into the 
ground, take root, and themselves 
become parent trees by again 
shooting out young branches, winch 
grow up in like manner, and like 
them bend downwards ag«ain, after 
having reached a certain height, 
and again take root By this singu- 
lar mode of growth, every branch 
becomes the paient of many trees, 
all of which multiply in a like pro- 
portion, and all remain connected 
to each other, growing to immense 
arches, and forming vast festoons, 
which gradually spread over an 
amazing extent of soil, and from 
one original trunk form a large and 
beautiful giove. No limits are 
ascribed to the extent of this tre:; j 
for as long as it finds a sufficiency 
ot soil capable of affording u 
nourishment, it extends its verdant 
foliage. When we consider the 
gi eat value of ihistiee to the natives 
of so warm a climate as that of 
India, under Inch it is ever a cool 
shade, we cannot be surpnsed that 
the Hindoos, aie so peculiarly 
attached to it Theyconsider and 
venerate it as an emblem of the 
gieat Deity whom they adoie ; 
and i!is they contemplate its never- 
failing strength, it> \a^t and out- 
stretching aims, and its K)\ely and 
overshadowing protection fiom the 
exti ernes of weather, they humble 
their minds befoie then Cieator, 
and are almost re dv to yield 
divine honours to so great a woik. 

As there are so many solitary 
and cool recesses, so many delight- 


ful walks and charming avenues, 
all impervious to the fieicest and 
most powerful beams of a tropical 
sun, w ithin the Circuit of one of 
these' trees, many Brahmins spencl 
the whole of their lives veiled in 
the gloomy shroud of religious awe, 
within their shades j and they are 
not only the resort of these devo- 
tees, but aie fiequeutly the scenes 
of mirth and pasiime to all the 
Hindoos, who are happy to unbend 
in these sweet retirements. 

The tree w^as formally of much 
gieater extent • but the mighty 
and turbulent w'ateis of the Ner- 
budda have borne down a consider- 
able pait of the bank upon which 
it stands, and the floods have car- 
ried awav many ot its roots; yet is 
the circumfeience of the principal 
body of the free upwards of two 
ihousand feet, but the space con- 
tained by the overhanging branches 
IS of vast extent.^ Ihe larger 
boles are three bundled and fifiy in 
number, and the lesser stems, 
whose business is to nourish the 
blanches and pe idanl roots, ex- 
ceed tlnee thousand 

Ihis beauufull) veidant canopy 
was filled by myriads of birds, 
whose bnllianc) i.f plumage, and 
gaiety ot «ong, chaimed ihenume- 
lous travellers that rested m the 
shade, and formed a most sweet 
and enlivened pictme. Numerous 
families and tubes of monkeys also 
possessed large colonies amongst 
the blanches , and it is amusing to 
watch their wonderful evolutions, 
and ludicrous contoriions of visage, 
which they exeit the more they are 
gazed at. It is diverting, as well 
as interesting, to contemplate the 

great 


• There are long^ avenues of the Banian tree in the Tanjore country and ih^ 
Carnatic, and still moiein the kingdom of Travancore Theieisi a remarkablt 
tree of this description near to the city of Travancore, which is nearly circular ; 
where it is bisected by the road, it meafures 979 feet in diameter from the extr«^ 
mity of (he biauches on the’ one side to the other, 
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great degree of affection the pa- 
rents shew towards their )onnjj: and 
inexperienced oflFspimg , and rniny 
an Ignorant, and i ruel inoi t ti m )y 
here learn, from animUs angitud 
with reason, lessons of truth and 
humanitv, which his pieknded su- 
peuority had never inipirtcd to 
him The old ones take vast p'lins, 
and are extremely assiduous in 
teaching the }ourn> ones h w to 
find their food , and, by \igoroii-) 
example, shewini^ i hem how lo skip 
from bough to boUj^li and o<( i 
5ionall} , 111 u hit nunnei the) are 
to excit tlum ei\cs in oidci to take 
more eAteiisive Inninds Nothing 
can be more ei feitiini ig ituP ngn- 
able thin the v u uns < vi i<sso s 
of their counienan< ( >5, \^\ <.n so 
strongly tvince the r fiuctuifmg 
pas is sonieiimc^ it is neces- 
sary tor tht e'dci'' lo <_ I dila- 
tory mtasi.ies with the pi 
anil eiuoiinj^e ihom i( foljow the 
exampk btto»c them, b eiuk i ng 
tokens of fheir alKctiu! , tins their 
more tendei uk ue of pDieiin e is 
generally ustd when the voung 
chits an timor us butwlun 
appeal obstinate ft e [nu nts be- 
come quite outiagc( r\s, md t vune 
the violence of tlicir pss o i b) 
the Strongest gestures, gmm ug 

hornbP, aid gni'^hin fmnukly 
with their teeth, vvhil ncu e^<s 
literaili shoot ure upon thtir igno- 
rant and untowa d hr us 

1 be mat ner in w Iju h ilio e an- 
gular nirnds dcstio) tlmi in\e 
terite enemies the snakes, whicl 
haunt these bowels iii v ist num- 
bers, IS so cunous, and so well 
worthy of observ tioii, that it 
cannot he passtd b) unnoticed 
Being too well iconainted with the 
direful nrnlig nty ot thtse foes to 
all an(n<atcd riiture, they atten- 
tive!) watch then motions until 
they perceive them twit akktp ^ ^ 


of which they are no sooner rei- 
tified, than they creep towards 
them with the utmost caution, 
and seizing their enemies fast by 
the neck, haul them to the nearest 
flat stone, upon whose surface 
they immediately grind down the 
head, b) dint of violent friction ; 
ever and anon stopping to breathe 
a litile, and to take a proper 
gun at the progress of their work. 
When the relentless opeiator has 
demolished the head so fai as to be 
well issured that the venomous 
fangsaie utterly desti o)ed, he gives 
the victim of his hate to the using 
generation of his tribe ,tor a play- 
thing, and their exultation is con- 
spicuous in all their motions, as 
till ) toss the unarmed jeptile from 
one to ai oilier 

The blessings that are produced 
m liiis astonisli ng piodiution of 
i '^lu o are as numerous as they are 
\ {‘liable It 1 ot only provides the 
various animals that resort to it, 
w iih a pi u e ot residence no where 
to be (. ]uillcd foi comfort and con- 
venience , b it it also furnishes 
nevei -filling lesoUrces for suste- 
nincelo eitiyone of its inhabi- 
tants It produces vast quantities 
of sn dl vluch are ot a bright 
scarlet c( 1 ui, and ue nuK h \ alned 
by the tnimals who ibidc amongst 
the h iTuhes, birds^ bitv, md 
nrnkus Hike devour this finit 
with lu uncommon vorai It) , and 
while the tainishcd ti \ci!eis are 
staff I in ( ire cs upf n the f^ronnd, 
lefip hing themsthes b\ a cool and 
dth^mful repist, lliese animals 
nia; be sien ovci head, resiling 
with this, to them, delicious liuit 

THE PALMIRA. 

This tree is tlie Horasaus flvbelli- 
foijii s of I inn<ipus, fh^ ial oi tar 
ot Bengal, and the Panna Maram 

of 
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t>f theTamiils, Tn many partf^ of tained by tradition. Nd care is 
India, it ^rows almost spontane- taken to plant young treses in place 
oiisly. It thrives best in a strong of the old ones that have been 
black clay, nexfon the red soil, com- destroyed by accident, or by old ^ 
monly used for it will also age; buf young ones spring up in 

grow on poor sandy sod, but its the empty spares from the fruit 
'"produce IS ihen very small. When that diops from mnuirity, It is 
a new plantation is to be made, the to be observed, that m most of 
ground is ploughed t>^ice ib the the plantations, the trees are at 
month of Mi, (fiomthelSth of great distances ; and it is said, that 
July to the 13th ot August.) The many of the young ones are cut 
fiuit for seed is gatheied in the be- dovin for their cabbage, or central 
guining of this month, and kept young shoot, while tiie bears and 
in a heap until the end , when the wild hogs eat most of the fruit 
held is ploughed a third time, and that fails. 

the seeds', having been separated, Thi> palm pioduces juice five 
are put into the giounc! at the m\i- months in the year, from about 
tual distance of three cubits — the 1 1 ih of January, until the 11 th 
They are placed in the bottom ot a of June. The stem must be cleared 
furrough afiei tlie {dough, and aie from all the loots of the branches, 
covered by the next. For nine or whuri is attended with a good deal 
tdn \ears the young palrus are se- of (rouble, and the workman 
cured from the cattle by a fence, mounts by means of a strap passed 
and r^^quire no further care. At round his back, and a rope round 
this age they are about six fret his two feet An active man can 
high; and as cattle cannot then manage foi tv trees, but an awkward 
injure them, the fences are re- fellow will only manage tifteen.f 
moved, and the girden is used for They are all of the cast called 
pasture. SluDian, or, in the pluial, 

Wnen the trees have been- plant- Beiore tlie biifsting of the mem- 
ed in a good sol, they begin in brane, which covers the flowering 
thiity years to produce Callu, or biam'li, and whicii boranisSls call 
Patmira- wine ; but in a poor soil the Spathn, the woikman bruises 
forty ^ears are leqniied. When it between two sticks, { for three 
they have aril ved at maturity, the successive mornings On each of 
ground, between the trecv, u cul- the tbur follovMng mornings, he 
tivated every year from grain ; but cuts from its up a thifi slice. These 
this, although u increases the quan- operations prevent the spatha from 
tsty of Palmira - jui(e, yields not bnisting, and on the eighth morn- 
more than one-bait of what the ing a clear sweet liquor begins to 
field would do, wreie it not plant- flow from tlie wound. A f)oi must 
ed. 'Jhis palm is supposed to live then be suspended, so as to collect 
above a thousand jeais; that is, the liquor, as it drops tiom the 
it l.ves longei than .can be ascer spatha, A good tree will give 

daily 

* A kind 'of corn. 

+ 1 he uiork of thf*5>c riicrn i« generally completed befoic Sun-rise. 

ijl Thu oiKMalion is by the sha/npoouig, and is suqpo.sfci hiwe^the 

eft. vt (d siiinuidting (he ciiculatiui) in ihe part, or of converting the grear subluotc, 
Oi unseulcd fibre of ihc branch, into jaiir". ^ 

t Uu 2 
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daily ab^ut three ale - quarts of 
juice, a bad one about a sixth of 
that quantity. If the juice is t6 
be boiled x^xoJagonj ^ a little quick- 
lime tnust be pur into the bottom 
of the pot in which it is collected, 
in order to absoib any acidity, and 
thus to prevent fei mentation, This 
IS not done when the juice is in- 
tended for drinking, as then the 
stronger it ferments so much the 
belter wine will be produced 

The juice of the Palmiia is ma- 
nufactured into a coarser sort of 
sugar, and is aftci wards distilled 
into a spiritous liquor. 

The Shanar rent the trees, pay- 
ing a certain sum annually for each, 
from eight to thiitccn shillings 
sterling. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

MANUFACTURE OF CANVAS. 

It is highly satisfactory to no- 
tice the successful pi ogress of such 
institutions, whethei of science, of 
art, or mnnulacture, as have been 
intioduced into the Asiatic colonies 
of Great Britain,* by the genius 
and enterpnzing spirit of her ad- 
venturous sons, and more espe-' 
daily the quick progression from 
rudeness to excellence of many 
useful arts, which, though lately 
unknown in Bengal, are now lead- 
ing to results at once prohiable to 
the colony and advantageous to the 
mother country 

The iiKstance of improvement 
aboqt to be alluded to, is the ma- 
nufacture of canvas, winch, within 
the SIX or eight immediately pre- 
ceding yeari, has, in the piovince 
of Bengal, under the auspices of 
British industry, been reared from 
a state of impeifection, to a useful 
and creditable rank in the catalogue 
of British Indian manufacture.—- 
The Faut has been very properly^ 


excluded from the manufacture of 
Bengal canvas. It is now prepared 
entirely from the Sunn, a plant er- 
roneously supposed to be the Can- 
'nabis sativa of Linnaeus. Though 
it be not hemp, yet the Bengal 
Sunn affords, when properly pre- 
pared and manufactured, a product 
nearly, in all respects, equal to the 
best English canvas. It is not 
merely in the material, that im- 
provement has been introduced . 
the machinery for cleaning and 
spinning the raw material, and the 
looms, also, are particularly im- 
proved, and the whole conducted 
on the most approved plan of Eu- 
ropean aitists, and with such suc- 
cess that, in the course of two or 
three jjears, the use of European 
can\as will, probably, be entirely 
excluded from the service of In- 
dia. 

The importance of this branch 
of manufacture in a British colony 
IS sufficiently obvious. The indis- 
pensable necessity of large sup- 
plies of canvas, for the service of 
the British navy, and for her com- 
mercial fleets, for a great, if not 
the principal, part of which Eng- 
land IS now dependent on Russia, 
are facts which, the more they are 
consideied, the more w'e shall be 
inclined to think favourably of 
every attempt^ that shall lessen or 
lemo^e the necessity of dependence 
on foieign supplies. 

The following extract of a letter 
is, among other numerous testimo- 
nials, in proof of the excellence 
of this article of Indian manufac- 
ture. 

Extract of a Letter from Captain 

Gilchrist, of the American Ship 

Caravan, dated Prince of Wales's 

Island, the 24tk of June, I8O7. 

I do not forget that, on leav- 
ing Calcutta, I promised to givi 

you 
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you an account of the canvas, sup- manufacture. It is a coarse, but 
plied from your looms. 1 am hap- very stKJiig sack-clotb, from 18 to 
py to assure you. that the service it 22 cubits in lengih, and fu^m J to ' 
has undergone aeclares the excel- f of a cubit un^ad , and is uuide 
lence of itu quality, and which has troir X\\t Januf)n* or Cndnltma 
proved, far beyond even mysan- Juncea It ks divided iino tluee 
guine expectations, and youi own kincU, which ditfei in value acc’ord- 
assurances in its favour. It will ing to then* strength and th(' c iose- 
be suthcient to say, that I had it in ness of the fabric. I'he same peo- 
constant use from Bengal to Arne- pie, who are a particular cast of 
rica, thence to Europe, and again men, cultivate the plant, and carry- 
back to America, and from Ame- on rhe mmutacture, until he Goni 
rica to this port, where, upon ex- be hi toi sale, the pnee of the 
animation of my sails, J expect hemp < annot iheiefore be ascer- 
that they will cany hence to tamed, as u is not sold in that state. 
Canton, and thence finally back to The Guui-maker hues from some 
America farmer^ a-, niut b high ground, as he 

When the people of Amenca thinks will rai'^e a tp'^uitv of /a- 
become a little more acquainted nupn soriici'^nt to enlploy his ta- 
with the quality of yoni Indian nnly to maiiufacrnre m one year, 
canvas, I have no doubt of its The soil ouv^hr to be red or black, 
becoming a considerable ai tide of like ihe best kinds used for the 
importaiion from Bengal to the cahivaiion of liagi It is allowed 
Unued Slates. Ihe difference in nomanuie, and the seed is sown 
the pi ice of your canvas and Eu- bioad ca^t on the gionnd, without 
ropean duck IS incomparahl\ gi eater an) previous cuiiuatioj., at the 
than the difference in the value of season when the rams be- 
the canvas For light sails I should come what the mines ca^l male, 
prefei your Bengal cloth to that of that is to say. when they become 
Europe. Could you get v our work- heavy. Alter being sowm, the held 
men into the way of making a is ploughed twice, once lengthways, 
greater difference in the numbers and onee across j but receives no 
and al'-o to make the filling ton- f iriher ctdtiv anon At othei nmes 
siderably larger, the canvas would the Janupa is cultivated tai nee 
be maieiiaily improved, as the m tiie diy '.eason ; -^ut it 

cloth invaiiably split length-ways, must then be waieied r y a canal, 
owing, in ^my opinion, to the hi- or rcservmr It lequires tour 
lings not being snlficientl) heavy ’’ months lo npen, udndi is known 
The canvas alh ded to in the by he seeds h.iving lome to full 
preceding extract, was made in the maturity. After being cut down, 
manufaciory of Messis. Torry and u is spiead out to the sun, and 
Jones, two ingenious artists at Cal- dried. The seed is then beaten 
CUtta. out by sinking the pods with a 

Slick After this, the stems are 
SACK-CLOTH. tied up in large bundles, about two 

flithoms in circumfeience, and are 

At Bangalore^ as well as in all preserved in stacks or under shecDt. 
(he neighbouring country, and, in- I'he bundles are taken out as want- 
deed, in almost every part of India, ed, and put in the water, at which 
Goni IS a considerable article of lime 

• Or Shanapu. 
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time their bands are cut, and the 
stems Ueiitg opened out, aje kept 
down to the ballon) by stones or 
mu I According to oirciimstances, 
they require to be, kept in the water 
from six to eight da}s They aie 
known to be re.idv, v^hcn the bark 
separates e.isily trnm lire puli. h 
Ts then taken out of die water, and 
a man, laking it up by handtiiK, 
beats them on the ground, and, 
occasiunnllv, washes them until 
they be clean j ancj, at the same 
time, picks out, with his hand, ih^ 
remainder of 'he puli, until noiimig 
except ahe baik be left. Thi^ is 
then diied, and being taken up by 
handfuls’, is beaten wnh a suck to 
separate an i clean the fibres Ihe 
hemp IS then completelv rcavlv, and 
is spun into thread on a spindle, 
boll) by the men atul women. The 
men alone weave it, and perform 
this labour m the open air with a 
veiy rude I om 
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CHEI.ANDI AKISI. 

To the E'htor 

Sir, — rAs the most valuabL class 
of culinalors mn^t remain unem- 
ployed, until \/a'er flows on then 
fields, and tlu' lovvei tubes aie so 
poor, as scaniil) to piocure, subsist- 
ence, even in tav oui.ible seasons, 
it may he of some niiluy, again to 
meniion the lelicf ob'ained by 
these descriptions of p'oplej to- 
wards the eastern extremity of 
Man>ira, under circumstances o|f 
detect. ve rams, at the sea'^on of 
culiivationj by digging up the 
Rool^ oj a named there Che- 
landi Arm, and using it as food. 

Notwithstanding the publication 
of this use nude of the Chela ndi 
Ansi some mouths ago, I cannot 
find liiat auy coontr' in tli© Penin- 
sula, has ever applied it to cuiinaiy 


purposes j excepting snob as I have 
stated in another paper; so that I 
iiave had .soiUv* diffi<‘ulty in procu- 
iiug Its proper name, in the clifte- 
rent langvi^iges spoken on this 
coastl 

As the publication of these 
names, hoviever, may enable tour 
readeis to dnect necessitous pei- 
si)!!', to this Gras> root, in case of 
Ix'ino oiiieiwne uiiabli* to relieve 
then VwUits , I am now enabled to 
mioim )on, th it it is ('ailed Che- 
laiuli ai.si-; or Sp.der’s Rice, in the 
Tamil) of l\nneve)ly ; Ptlliansi; 
oi Glass Rkc, in G^matic d'amul ; 
and Toonga Bum, or cyfdx'ius 
Rice, in ralmga — the woul Ino^iga 
being the geneiic name of c)phe- 
rus gias, in liiat language 

In the Sans*. 1 It, f am given to 
nndcMstaiid, it )s called Poor Biuw, 
In d'aiinga, Biiim is Rice as is 
Ansi in Tamul , but thj literal 
meaning of Poor, my soiuce of 
infoimauon ha-> not affoided As 
these names hovvevei, niav seive as 
an Index in case of neiessiiy , you 
will oblige me by the inseition of 
this letu r 

Pei haps some of your readers 
may be able, and desirous likewise, 
of giving some ae( ouni of a in ihe 
Tamul and 'lalinga , winch would 
pa>ve a means of making people 
mo*e leckhiy ac((uaintcd w ah a to 
advant igc Mr /.'///aaw, at Ciidda- 
lore,andd/; llVstuHl at Pahcaine, 
in tb's neighbom hot)d, have fin- 
lashcd meuiihfjcsh samples col- 
lected at th(;se places ; and I iiave 
n ason to think, it exis's along the 
Mlioie coast, although not m such 
quantitv, as on (he cixist of Manaia, 
whore I found it was nourished by 
tlie vAaters of the sea. wahout de- 
pending on ram for as support, 
and thus becomes an object highly 
intertst.ng in case of general scar- 
citjfc. 1. A. 

' KEW 
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KEW NOPAL. 

Being credibly informed that 
not less than 20,000caitle, chiefly 
Buffaloes, have lately died within 
thirty-miles of this place toi want 
ot forage, I beg leave to direct at- 
tention to the cultivation of a plant 
sent here by the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and still 
known by the name of Kew No- 
pal — of which that animal is so 
fond, that 1 have had some diffi- 
culty to pieserve even the b<^sl- 
rooted plants from (heir depieda- 
tions 

The plantations made tn the 
Norlhein Circars, weie eacii up 
by the people in the }ear 
when that country was afflu'ted by 
faimiic, but in 1 innevell) last year, 
I had plants ot u brought me to 
Tutatonn b} ^he fishernieii from 
difiVicut parts of the cojst, andat 
Conttallnm, the Collertoi uas so 
obliging, as to have Kew Nopal 
plains torwarccd fiom Alv<itiiuie- 
velly, and other paitsot the coun 
try, winch I took every (aie in 
iny power to see planted in favour- 
able situations, indeed some of 
the Polygais thank t oily lecened 
at niy hands seeds ot the Ba^'taid 
Cedar Tiee ami Guin<?a Giassj 
and befoie 1 left C(5uttal)iim, I had 
plantations of Guinea Gia>s inaile 
in the Ravines of the monm.mH at 
seven diffeieiit places, that theie 
should rem. in no chaiRO ot its e\or 
being lost in a couniry where the 
Months of Februar/, Maich, 
April, and May are so hot and dry, 
that when the rains fall in June, 
many of the cattle earned out to 
the plough, unable to reiurn home, 
are left all night on the open 
ground. 

J. ANDERSON. 

“Jan 1808 .’» 


CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE. 

An experiment .s now making 
in the large garden of Sir Miguel 
de Souza, at Mazagon, in the cul- 
tivation ot the vine; w'hich is 
likeiy to increast ihe produce, and 
consideiably les'»en the expense 
which has hitherto attended the 
riKing ot the giape in Bombay. 
An t uropean I’oitngnese, from the 
leg intents at Goa, thoroughly vers- 
ed in the liu^hai liiv of Pot legal, 
has been bmnght liitber He haft 
laid oui a piece of giound precisely 
iPi the style th' ) adopt in that coun- 
try in at Hinging v.neyaids for the 
prodi 1 lion of wine. Ihe sod has 
Oecii caretuhy turned up to the 
depib ot 4 or 5 fret. e\eiy large 
«tone has been leinoved, and the 
vine cutting placed nearly at the 
same depth Some agncuUuristft 
have doubted the propneiy of dig- 
uig the ground so deep, but when 
It H considejed, that, by thts means, 
the plant has » an oppoirunity of 
drawing moisture, from a depth 
wdiere moisture (.oniiiU’es long 
without evaporating, the advan* 
tage of It will no longer be called 
in quest ii)n. 4 hi-, cncumstance 
also bungs loom recollection the 
prat lice \s huh we have been in- 
formed by travellers in Persia, pre- 
V nis III liiat coantiy, of planting 
the vn e .tt the bottom of a hole six 
or eight tee' dcr p, and allowing the 
tendiils lo creep on the sides ot the 

pit 

The mode of cultivation here 
recommended would almost 'seen^ 
to be alluded to in the following 
lines of the immoital Pope. 

** D.!pvOKling vines the tMtermgca*vern 
C T( n, 

With pui pic clusters blushing vhxo* the 
giecii,’* ' 


MANURES. 
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‘ MANURES. 

A good deal of aitention is paid 
to niahunng the soil. Every far- 
mer has a dunghill, which is pre- 
paied by digging a pit of suf- 
ficient extent j in this is collected 
the whole of the dung and litter 
of the cattle, from tlie hou^'es 
where they are kept, togethei with 
all the ashes and soil of the family 
Thestiaw, and \anous leaves in- 
tended to be used as manures, are 
never mixed with the dung The 
farmeis, who aie within two miles 
of the city, send bullocks with 
sacks, and procure fiom the Ha/al, 
or sweepeis, the aslies, ordure, 
and other soil of the town This 
also IS kept separate trom the dung- 
hill. The straws of various ciops, 
as before- mentioned, are reserved 
for manure j and to these are added 
various leaves of wold plants, — 
the Cogay Sopn, or Gnltga pur~ 
purea , ihe Hoingny Sopu or Ho- 
iinia mills ; the Turnbay Sopu, oi 
Phlomis hcnleula, of Dr Rox- 
buigh’s MSS ; the Ugany Sopu, 
a Convolvulus ; the Ally Sopu, or 
Ficus glomt'fdia R. ; the Umutty 
Sopu, or Datura metel ; and the 
Yeccada Sopu or Ai>clepias gigan- 
tea. These leaves, and the straw, 
are the manure given to nee ground 
in the sprouted seed and trans- 
planted cultivations When the 
field has ' been reduced to mud, 
a sutii( lent quantity of the manure 
is trampled into the puddle, and, 
with the moisture and heat of this 
chnrjate, soon rots. The dung m 
every part of Mysore is, most com- 
monly, carried out on cart*., which 
are applied to ‘.carcely any other 
purpose. The city soil is not only 
reckoned best for sugar-cane, Imt is 
also given to various grains. The use 
of lime as a manure, is totally un- 


known to the natives, who, in- 
deed, consider all ground, natu- 
rally impregnated with that sub- 
stance, as very unfit for most kinds 
of cultivation Tins accoids well 
enough with the theoiy of Lord 
Duudonald, who supposes that lime 
IS useful by promoting the putre- 
faction of inert vtgetable matter. 
The heat of the climate is here 
sufficient fur the purpose, and the 
lime, which in a cold climate may 
be necessary, would be here de- 
vStiucthc, by exhausting the vege- 
table nutter too quickly. 

HIRE OF SERVANTS, 

EMPLOYED IN HUSBANDRY. 

The hire of faimers’ labourers 
at Seringapatam, and generally 
within two miles fiom the city, 
\vhen employed throughout the 
year, is ten Svltony Fanams, or 
S^d. a month The servant 
lives in his own house; and it is 
customary for the master, on ex- 
tiaordinary occasions, such as mar- 
nages, to advance the seivants 
money. This is not deduOted from 
his wages by gradual instalments ; 
but IS considered as a dent, that 
must be .epaid befoie the servant 
can 1 ave bis place. In case of 
the servant’s death, his sons are 
bound to pay the debt, or to con- 
tinue to work with their fatlier’s 
master; and, if there be no sons, 
the master can give the daughters 
away in marriage, and receive the 
presents that aie usually given on 
such occasions, unless these should 
exceed the amount of the debt. 
In haivesi, the daily hire of a man 
is SIX Seers of Paddy. A woman 
transplanting rice gels daily one- 
foui th of a SuUanyFanam, or about 
two-pence. The onlyseivant that 
does work in the bouse oi a fai- 

mer 
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mer is a woman, who comes once 
a day to sweep the house, and for 
her trouble receives a piece of cloth 
once a year. The women of the 
family cook, fetch water, and per- 
form all other family labour. The 
servants aie both Sddras and Wh^al- 
liarn ; but seven-tenths ot the 
whole are of the former cast. 

Six or seven miles from town. 


the monthl/ hire of a servant is 
eight FanamSf or about 5s. 4d , — 
Farther from the city, the hire is 
one Funam, and eighty Seers (or a 
little more than Eleven pecks) of 
gram, of which one-half must be 
Eagy, and the remainder of such' 
kind as it may be most agreeable 
to the farmer to spare. 
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THE SEVEN LOVERS,* from the Oriental Tales. 


Four friends, good Mussulmen, *tis said, 
As e er to Alla bow’ i the head, 

For sms not lightly to he tol 1, 

But doubtless great and manifold. 

To Mecca steei’d their pious course. 
Ere matters should become yet worse: 
The hrst,a Ca ver sk ll’d ; the necond, 
Of Jewellers the prime was reckon'd ; 
The third, a Derwish; an 1 the last, 

A Tailor — ol no common cast. 

The story adds, they were, beside, 
InTriendship still so c'ose al led, 

That whether at the tountam sweet 
TJiev slaked their thirst or sit at meat, 
At rest, or on adventure bound, 
Together they were ever (ound 
Was one al ume i ' each swcl ing breast 
Alike a sti anger seem d to rest ; 

One soul iii'-pn’d them, and yet more. 
One purse contained then worldly store ’ 
’Twase ening in adcbcrt wild, 

Where never nature bounteous smil’d, 
Wherr monsters, foes to luimaii kind, 
At niidmuht g ar’d astri e the wind — 
Around them stretch'd a heathy sod, 

By toot of mortal seldom trod, 

Save some lone wanderer tall n astray, 
Or robber, prowling wide lor prey : 


When prudence, ever at their side. 

By night their shield, l.y day their guide, 
Thus pour’d her dictates in each ear ; 

‘ Keep watch by turns, and notlung 
fe.ir ’ 

’Twas fn St the Carve r’s lot, we find, 

To guard his triends, to sleep re‘«ign’d; 
Who, lest the same sediictu e ged 
Should stretch o er him his opiate rod, 
Drew torth his implemenls of ait, 

And, tiom the remnant of a cart. 

Axle or beam no matter which, 

What cannot taste with ski leniich ? 

A female carvtd, of form so raic— 
Such traces wantoned in her air, 

Such uiMulating I eauty flow'’d 
Through every limb that lived, that 
glow d • > 

So sott her bosom seem’d to rise, 

All panting to the rav.sb d eyes, 
bat art bad here, it miglit be thought, 
Far more than ever nature wrought. 
Hid a # * ne’er to muU been given, 

To shew what beauty brightens lieaven. 

The Jeweller, last lock’d m sleep, 

Was rous’d, the second watch lo keep. 
His cautioub eye he glanc’d around, 
And, unadoin’d, upon the ground, * 

, Saw 


* This Tale, selected from Happnei ^ R A is founded on a story related in the 
or Tabs of the Parrot How much novelty in circumstance ^ind 
sentiment, has been adde 1 to the slight incidents and machinery of die pnmuive* 
Tale, and how much art has been disphyed ui blending and harmonising the whole, 
inay be readily di&covered by a comparison of the imitation, tor it cannot be 
called a translation, with the ongina . H/ttppner t fame in his own art stands so 
universally admitted that any allusion to it Wv^u d seem supeifluous; but hit 
Dame, as coup ed with the si ter allot poetry, ianot welt known, or at least not so 
general lyfami ha to us; and yet, perhaps, such is the distinctive difFeience between 
these rivals, that the sportive cultivation of e one, in an idle hnur and on ground 
previously til ed, may procure a mo.e asting reputation, even than the whole 
labour ot a hte devoted to the pursuit ot the other. It is difficult to read these 
simple, but well told tale , without wishing, though now the wish weie vain, that 
the painter’s employment had Been less, ahd the poet’s more. 
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Saw all that naked charttw could boast ; 
But naked charnw are--*charms at moht ! 
Much he admir’d the carver’s art , 

And, emulous to bear ^ part, 

Since,’* hPobservM “ my dexterous 
friend 

(’an to a log such beauty lend, 

’Tis fitting I my comrades treat, 

And tender vvh it is tair complete.’* 

So saying, from Ins pretious store. 

He drew hisbu'se his {»httei»n/ ore; 

And to each irm’s enchanting round 
A sparkhnp band of rubies bound: 

Hc' neck, with us of v-i' loua jsize 
Ilium n d, iiiit the starry skies, 

Fx 1 ills ei everv prt luus stone. 

Till one bright blizeof lig t she shone I 
Of dreary ni^ht two po»-rions spent, 
Tlie Det wish his protect m 'enr; 

But fiist to praj’r h m‘>elf addicst, 

A pious duty after cst. 

His eyes to heav n ali lut to rai 
Were charmed to ea th — conij el’ed to 

With chasten d rapture, on a form 
Th It one e’eii more devviut might warm 
With zeal now burning to prepare 
For para hse a thing "O fair 
!n supplication low he prav’d 
It then might breathe a 1 vingmiid, 
FndowM with every winning giace 
Befitting such i sh ipe and race 
His fervent pr ly’r was hear ! above — 
And first, her tongue began to move, 
Her eyes then roil d her warm heart 
beat, 

And, lastly, reason look its seat 
At the fourth uati.h reluctant rose 
The Tailor from h s lov il lepose, 

And seeing one In mely f^ir 
Before him s and a 1 gold and glare 
‘‘ O iieav’as’ ’ he cried, “ with solemn 
sneer, 

What nicoiigruities are liere! 

A maiden as an Houri fair 
Hung round with gems -yet bare, quite 
bare ’ 

Ah, why do thus the human rac®. 
Reason, that gift of heav’n, debase. 

And still prelei with strange abuse, 
Vain ornaments, to things of use ? 

Shal I, with pow’rto save sit by, 

And see her draw the vulgar eye 
With what (I speak with honest pride) 
My art, and mine alone, can hide ? 
Forbi ! it, hcav’nl—and forth he drew 
His needle thimnle, silk to sew, 

And foim’d a robe of woof most rare. 
That ightly wanton’d in the air ; 

Each flowing fold an ambuscaile, 

Where little laughing Cupidi play’d. 


Now in the east resplendent slicme, 
Chacing night’s lingering mists, the sun, 
And every bla le its zilded crest 
Iq df morn confest 

Bui fnen Iship that, til this mad hour, 

H d screw’d the wa\ with many a flow’r, 
lo sharp contention quickly turn’d; 

And each ssofn breast 'with anger 
buin’d ‘ 

Beauty ' ad wove the cruel snare 
Mhih I inglets of her flowing ha r, 

W'lth nods, anrl glances potent wiles, 
Dissemide f frowns and dimpled smiles ! 
Ardent lor conquest and a wife, 

AH lour unbar the gates of strife 
“ Behol !’ i he Carve! cries, ‘ behold 
A prize above the reach of gold, 

Awo tlilcss h'g It htdy lay, 
l^nreto the sun’s ab-scorching ray, 
"Withei’d by every wind that blows-— 

A ure to d(;gs, a perch for crows. 

Tib ' ouyht to this by skill divine; 

Au I need I f»oa>t that skil was mine!’* 
i “ Tu s cry’d the Jeweller, thy claim? 
Undeck her and beho d the dame ; 
Without the Stars, the desert skies 
Att a(t I o gtzers ch irm no eyes; 
Without the asket’s sh mngt am, 

A lOg in worth, she might remain,” 

** Thus,” cryM the Derwish, ^ mea 
ingrate 

The choicest sof heaven still rate! 

Set wfalth and skill, dreamsof an hour, 
In balance with .almighty power! 

What IS hei form her precious store, 

Tht r »kingi» of Golconda s sboie, 

Compa d wuh life, and thought more 
rare, 

Blessings I humbly sought inpray’r?’* 

'^1 he 1 ailor tiei tcly cock’d his chin, 
And with shrill treble join’d the din; 

“ And sha I a carver’s paltry taste, 

Or thy more tawdry paltry paste. 

Shall supeistition ^ whining cant, 

A cr zv Derwish’s idle rant, 

Ahbur lyiaukwuhait sublime, 

Deru’d to me from earliest time ? 

Alt without which the fairest maid 
May waste her s ^ eetness in the shade. 
Will e bones and parchment well attir’d, 
Stream haughty by, to be admired!” 

Much timem fruitless wrangle spent, 
They one and all at length consent. 

That he who first, perchance, pass’d by, 
The meuts of their cl urns should try. ' 
Not long in wild suspense they stay, 

A sturdy Ethiop crossed their way ; 

To whom each told his talc, each sure 
A partial verdict to procure 
The ciisp hair’d judge beheld the prhfie 
^ With beati^ heartitaud mmh'd eyes ; 
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And, stretching forth the arm of lust 
O blessed Allah ! heav’n is just 
He cryM, and seiz’d the trembling fair ; 

Behold my wife I — By what dark snare 
What foul deception ye possess 
My best belov’d, ye’ll soon confess: 

Full many a tedious moon hath wan’d, 
Since tidmgs of my love I ftain’d; 

Full many an anxious houi I stray’d — 
How wert thou, dearest, thus betiay d? 
But to the vizier quick away — 

Their cr mes with torments he’ll repay ; 
Torments proportioned to the wrong 
I > c boi-n so heavily, so long !’ 

To the tribunal driv’n amain, 

The Ethiop told his tale again 

There are, O grief to think! who find 
Justicefiiot always quite so blind ; 

For truth and falsehood pois’d may seem, 
When passion mounts, and tut ns the 
beam. 

Beauty unved’d the Vizier views. 

That his weak virtue soon subdues ; 

Her living bloom, and mingled white, 
Promis d sweet draughts of rich le’ight, 
While his fond soul suspci^ded hung 
Her flowing tresses dark among, 

The vone of woe he artful rais’d ; 

“ O wonilcrnot I seem amaz’d, 

A brother’s widow who behold, 

He slam, hts jewels gone, hit gold ; 

And she, who worship might inspire, 

A prey to lawless, rank de^re * 

But for the losb 1 sad y moan, 

Your forfeit lives shall soon atone ” 

Thi'' said, he quits the judgment seat ; 
The wretched culprits threaten’d, beat, 
Are to the Sultan hurried, pale, 

Who hears the accuser’s monstrous tale 
The monarch, proof to wily art, 
Unguardfd left his easy heart, 

Which, through his eyes, soon felt a 
vrouxid 

Whose balm in love is only found. 

Love, e er fe tilem device, 

And, so he gained his end not fiicc — 
The thought conceiv’d, he sternly Ciy’d, 
Ye fiends of fraud, in guilt allied ; 
Base lurking slaves, with mischief 
fraught i 

Long your dark haunts I’ve vainly 
sought. 

This fair one whom amaz’d 1 view. 

Her life'S'breath ih the palace drew ; 

By sacred ties together bound, 

A paradise in her 1 tound ; 

But jealouias Ithen believ’d, 

She fled my haram, unperceiv’d; 

And with her took a count ess store 
Of sparkling gems, and golden ore. 


Yet fortune hath my slave restor’d,— 
Ungrateful, still, alas! ador’d, 

But ye who bore my wealth away, 

With bon . ageshall the loss repay.” 
Fame soon proclaim d aloud m’ event, 
An 1 foith the long-ear’d rabble went; 
Both eyes and muuihs now open wide 
Their flood-gates to recei e th tide. 

The tale was sti anpe and new the strife , 
Seven candidates tor one poo wife. 

Nor were they le^s am z d lO find 
I'he claimaata of sucii different kind, 

Vet each a plausive story fram’d. 

That .seeming equal credit claim’di 
An<l left the curious idle rout, 

Jussat the point they first sat out 
At length a Pir ♦ a'l hoar with age, 
And deeply read in wisdom’s pagt, 

First bowing to the royal will, 

His s ige advice did thus instill ; 

“ 'I he contests which our minds divide 
Man, al’ loo weak, can ne’er decide; 

For having appetites that bend 
Our judgments to their partial end, 
While fancy mounts to urge the steeds, 
And drives were lu9t,oi r^iptne leads. 

A short day’s journey east, there grows 
'A tree, whose old anri myst choughs, 

Far in the clouds of hetven conceal cl. 
To mortal eye are ne’er reveal’d, 

Its seed-root strikes thedepJi profound ; 
Its fibres clasp thi«i mig -ty round; 

What wisdom baffles, power defies, 
There truth shall solve before your eyes 
Thus saying, instan all assent; ’ 
Towards the tiee their steps they bent; 
Attended by the passive dame, 

Whose I'eauty tann’d their raging flame, 
Theieeach his sioiy artful weaves, 

And prints it on the listening leaves ; 
Each bows his forehead in the dust, 

And supplicates a sentence just. 

That instant wakened ah their fears— 
Temfic sounds assail their ear-; 
Through the deep gloom quick light- 
nings dart, 

The trembling eirth appals eachr heart ; 
When, from the inmost pith, the trunk 
(A sight from which scar’d nature 
shrunk) 

With dreadful rent now yawning wide, 
Receiv’d, then clos’d upon the bride * 
While, from the mouths of million 
leaves, 

A veice, of sense the throng bereaves ; 

^ A fearful voice, as thunder loud 
That issues from the bursting cloud; 

“ In crooked paths no longer tread, 

By truth eternal be ye led ; 

And, 


* A magiciaDi a prophet, one endowed with supernatural powers. 
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And, O, this ;)Wful lesson learn, r 

To tbet* Jiyst state all things r turn /** 

With au6;uish an I w.th shame op. 
press’d 

Each cUimant smote his guiltv breast j 
In silent sorrow homeward rod, 

Confess d heav’n just, and ki8s*d the 
rod. 


TO 

A LADY WEEPING, 

BY 

EBN ABRUMi.* 

When 1 hehf Id thy hluo eve shine 
I hro* the Hr-' ht drop thaf pi y drew, 

I sHw bt*neafh tlio^'C le-irs ol thine 
A blae-(y*d violet ba'h’d in dtw. 

The violet ever scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fanest wreath, 

But sweetest thro* a dewv veil 

It’s co'ours glow, us odourvbreathc 

And thus thv charms in brightness rise-— 
Whc*n wit and pleasure round thee play, 

When mirth sits smiling in thine eyes 
Who but admires th.'ir sprightly ray? 

Bur when thro* pity’s flood tbtvgkam, 
Who but must lQ<ve their soften’d 
beam? 


ON TEMPER. 

BY 

NAGEBUT BENI JAID. 

Yes, Leha,I » wore by the fire of thine cyc^# 
1 ne’er cou’d a sweetness unvaried en- 
dure ; 

The bubbles of spirit, that sparkling arise, 
f'orhd life to stagnate, and render it 
pure. 

But yet, my dear maid, tho’thy spirit’s my 
pride, 

Td wish for some sweetness to temper 
ihc bowl ; 

If life be ne’er suffei’d to rest or subside, 
It m?y not be flat — but I fear ’twill be 
foul. 


TO , 

A Lady upon seeing her Blush, 

BY THE 

K\T TPH RAHUI BILLAB. 

Lei’a, wh^ne’r I gaze on thee, 

Mv alttr’d t heck ’turns jmIc, 

Wii.lc upon thine, sweet maid, I see, 

A dctp’ning blush prevail. 

Leih. shall I the cause impart, 

Why such a change takes place ? 

The enniion stream deserti my heart, 

To mantle on tiay face. 

On 


* This, and other light pieces, comprised m the present selection, are takc^ 
from Carlyle's specimen, wniien durin , the Kal'fbjt, th^" go'di n .age of Arabic 
Iwiteraiuie. Thev are said, vvjib hw r x^t pti in , o be as literal translaticns, as 
the dissimilar idioms of the two laiigi: ige> wo .Id allow But without detract- 
ing from ihe merits of the onginaN, to p<iy a willing anddeserNcd compliment 
cU'^wherc, it may he pnsumrd, that niurh of the b auiy and nnercst of these com- 
positions IS derived irom the n<>tc .md skill of the hand, which has gathered 
together, from scattered and obscure , retrtats, and prescnied us with these 
fl 'wers, not inigrcic. fully disposed, of anrient Arabian Po'-try. The spirit of 
the tianslator is so happily transfused into his woiks, that each of them might 
have passed for an original effort to restore simplicity to its long - neglected 
sphere. His prose, whenever intioduccd, is a practical comment on the pure Style 
of his poetry. 

Eruh of ihe specimens is prefated bv a short notice of the author — and the pro- 
gress and slate of poctrv, ami by a brief history of the circumstances and tunes at 
which It was wnitcn, inttrsp rsed with occasional and edifvipg anecdotes, Mr. 
Carlvle h is vcniurously outsit pped the ordinary boundaries of the province of the 
Irarislatoi, and is emitted lo iIk fame of enlarging his domain, without that guilty 
ambition, raiely sep<?reble from the acquirement of new dominion -^The first edi- 
tion of the specimens, issued from ihc press of the University of Cambridge— 
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ON THf 

CAPRICES OF FORTUNE. 

as h supposed^ m bit exthj iy Sbtms 
jllmaali Cubus^ tbs dethroned Sultan of 
Georgia, 

Why should 1 blush that Fortune’s 
frown 

Booms me life’s humble paths to tread; 
To live unheeded, and unknown; 

To sink lorgotten to the dead? 

’Tis not the good, the wise, the brave, 
That surest thine, or highest ri^e, 

The feather sports upon the wave, 

The pearl in ocean's cavern lies. 

Each lesser star that studs-the sphere 
Sparkles with undimmisliM h^ht; 

Dark md eclips'd alone appear 
The lord of day, the queen of night. 


ON THF 

Inauguration of Haroun At fashid 
and the appointments of Y ahia to be bts 
Vizier. 

BY 

Isaac Almousely 

Th* afFriglited sun awhile had fled, 

And hid his radiant face m night ; 

A cheer'ess gloom the wor d o erspread 
But Haroun came, and ad was bright.* 

Again the sun shoots forth his rays. 
Nature is deck’d in beauty s rohe-^ 

For Mighty Haioun’s sceptre sways 
And Yahia’s arm sustains the globe. 


ON A CAT . 

YCbat nvas hthei as she was^ atlempting to 
job 2 Dove bouse, f'' By Ibn Alalaf 
Ainahai ir^y, 

prior puss is ‘»one ! ’Tis fate’s decree, 
Yet I must still her loss deplore. 

For dealer than a child was she, 

And ne’er shall 1 behold her more. 

With ni -ny a sad presaging tear, 

I hi«> morn I saw her steal away, 

Vi hilc she went on without a tear 
Except that she should miss her prey. 

I saw her to the dove-house climb. 

With cautious feet, and slow she step’C, 
Reoolv'd to balance loss ot, time 
By eating taster than she crept : 

Her subtle foes were on the watch, 

And mark, d iier course, with fury 
fraught, 

And while she hop’d the birds to catch, 
An arrow’s point the huntress caught. 

In fancy she had got them all, 

And drunk their blood aDti»uckd their 
breath , 

Ala‘! she only got a fall, 

And only drank ttie draught of death. 

Why, why was pigeons flesh so nice, 
That tliou-’htlcss cals shou’dlovt it thus? 

Hadst thou but liv’d on rats and nnee, 
Thou had!>t been living still pooi Puis, 

Curst he tlie taste, how'c’er refin'd, 
That prompts us to such jo)8 to vvibh, 
And cur-t the dainty where we find, 
Destruction lurking in the dish. 


• These line^ call to mind Pope’s distich on Newton— 

‘‘ Natuie an ! nature s laws lay hid in night, 

“ God said let Newton be- and allw.\s light ’’ 

The similarity, perhaps, may be moiem the translatiOB thanitbe original. 

f It 18 stated, in the shoit account of the Poet, to whom these verses arc ascribed, 
that some historical event i« imagined to be hidden under this supposed allegory 
But why may not the Arabian Poet have given one lite more to the do-i cstic 
animal that is said to have so many ? This is not the inst time, that an humble 
subject has grown into celebrity trom rap ice, oi a sti 1 ie«s commendable motive 
The sober and stedfast muse ot our own Gray, has not ('is a iied to throw off a part 
of Us natural sternness to become p'aytul; to thi^ sportive humour, itwdl be 
recollected we are indebted tor the celebrated ode on the death of a Ca/, drowned 
in a tub of gold fishes. 

Cannot the manner of Goldsmith in his verses on a mad dog, be traced to some 
of the odd turns m this whim ical pro iuc ion i But such sort ot trifling ;>o 
fommon among ourselves, chat he need not have travelled »• far for an example. 

, ACCOUNT . 
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A Trkatise m Hemp, including a comprehensive account of 
the best modes of cidfwation^ and preparation, as practised in 
Europe, Asia, and America; with obscivatwns on the Sunn 
Plant of India, winch may he infroduitd as' a substitute for 
mamj of the purposes to whuh Hemp iv now exdusivley ap^ 
plied. By RoLert Wissett, Rsq. F. R. and A. S. Clerk to the 
Committee of Warehouses of the f ast India Company. With 
an Appendix, on tlie most eftechial means of piodueing a 
sufficieiu‘y of English Grown Hemp, by the Right Hon. Tx>rd 


Somerville. Royal 4to. pp. xvi, 

The title of this work, which we 
have given at length, is sufficiently 
indicative of the importance of its 
contents. The subject, indeed, 
which It embraces, is at the piesent 
crisis esptciaily uueiesting j as (/ur 
intercourse with the northern 
countiies of Europe is now entirely 
cut off, and also bec.iuse it con- 
cerns our existence as a nati in, to 
preserve that naval superionty, 
which, together with our insular 
situation, has so long proved a chief, 
— we may add, the onlylnstrument 
of our protection 

The work in question com men- - 
cet> with an introduction, on the 
irapoitance of the ii itive gunvih ot 
hemp, and on the probibiluv of 
obtaining fiom India supplies of 
hemp, or of vegetables, whose 
fibres may be advantageously sub- 
stituted tor that plant. 

Hemp,” Ml Wisselt ob- 
serves, is not altngethei unknown 
in India, but its j)U)perties aie not 
sufficiently undeistood It is at 
present cultivated foi thepuiposev 
of obtaining an into\icaimg diug 
The substance, of which the na- 
tives make their cordage, fisliing- 
tsets, 3tc. IS obtained from a plants t 


296*. London, Harding. 1H08. 

called bv the country name of 
Sunn, (the Crotda'ia Juncea of 
Linrfe«o . and is prepared in a man- 
ner ditfeient fiom the Hemp in Eu- 
rope With the view of ascertain- 
ing wludher this article was capa- 
ble of being brought into use as a 
s»ubstitute i r hemp the boaid of 
trade at Bengal were desirous that 
a qiiiniiiy ofii should be procured, 
piepaied fierthe turopeaniTu^tliodj 
but the natives were not incrmed to 
d(*pirt from then* establidi ‘d u^age. 
A diffi'eiue of opinion also arose 
bet v\ ten the board and Mr ^J. 
Frii'*hird, as to which of those 
meduidsua^ best calculateti to give 
vhe rccjin‘'ite degree Ot srrengtn to 
th. fibie 

Uuon referring to the authoritie* 
of tile best \\r ters on the subject, 
it appears ih it they are f ir fi^otn 
bung in unison , it is therefore ob- 
vious, that in IikIm this can only 
be ascert lined, either m Ilemp 
or Sunn, bv a course of experi- 
ments, and making trials of the 
vanous methods that have been 
bui down, under the sanction of 
those who are supposed to be 
most cobver'^ant with the subject. 
To point oat these modeg, and to 

afiPorcl 
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afford the means of contrasting them 
with each other, as also with the 
mode practised in India, is one of 
the otyects of the present woik.’* 
—Introduction, p 6 and 7 . 

In prosecuting this undertaking, 
Mr. Wissett has consulted the most 
approved authorities, which he has 
specified. The various particulars 
selected from these, he has arranged 
under numerous heads, so as rea- 
dily toexhibit the instances, wherein 
they accord or differ in the modes 
they have recommended , — avoid- 
ing, however, unnecessary repeti- 
tions,’ as far as this was practicable. 
It would far exceed the space limited 
to this department of our work, to 
specify all the various interesting 
particulars comprised in the vo- 
lume now under our consideration ; 
besides, as woiks, even of the most 
important public utility, are, in 
fact, interesting only to a few per- 
sons comparatively, our readers 
will not, perhaps, expect a iiimute 
investigation of this treatise. It is 
divided into two parts , the Ji/s( 
of which gives a c )rrect botanic al 
description of the Hemp and Sunn 
plants, together with infoimation 
on the soil, culture, saving, si*b^»e- 
quent treatment, manner of ga- 
thering, aveiage produce, and pro- 
fit. 

The article of profit and loss ex- 
hibits a great number of very cu- 
rious and valuable estimates, both 
from European, and also from In- 
dian and North American docu- 
ments, which we reluctantly pass 
over. Many of them, however, 
are most decidedly favour ah le to 
the culture of Hemp and Sunn. 

Part II. details the method re- 
quited to render Hemp and Sunn 
merchantable, under the respec- 
tive heads Drying, preparatory 
to steeping — Watering, or Retting 
—Drying, after watemig— The ^ 


modes of separating the fibres fVom 
the stems — Peeling — Methods of 
Scutching and Beetling — and 
Heckling. 

Under these various heads, a 
great mass of information is com- 
prised, from which we could gladly 
select luimeious passages. We can, 
however, only give the following, 
which is the more deserving of 
attention, as it relates to the Rus- 
sian mode of prepaiing Hemp; 
and the Hemp of that country has 
long been held in the highest repu- 
tation. 

** The method of drying in Rus- 
sia, as gi\en by the French ambas- 
sador at that court, is as curiously 
complica ed as their mode of steep- 
ing. They tie up the plants iti 
bundles, about the size of a man’s 
thigh at the knee These bundles 
aie placed upright, supported by 
a stake in the centre, and then aie 
left one day to dram. The next 
day they are spread abroad to dry ; 
after which they aie made ep m 
heaps, and covered over with straw, 
or bawdin of any kind, to make 
them sweat ; and when they have 
sweated enough, they are laid again 
in small heaps, so that the air may 
dry them in the shade, by blowing 
through them ; after wdnch they 
are most effectually dried by file, 
kiln, or oven, and immediately 
put under the bieakers whilst yet 
hot j and, be it observed, that the 
Livonians say, it is in this operation 
of sweating that the good or bad 
quality of the Hemp depends.’’ — P. 
223. 

** Now the method practised by 
the natives of tbis count- y (Bengal) 
beats both the French and Russian 
for facility and expedition. They 
divest the reed from its fibi*e, im- 
mediately from steeping, vyuliout 
drying, by which they avoid the 
kiln and tht oven ; which, upon 

eveiy 
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every principle of solid reasoning, 
deduced from all that has been laid 
down by the societies, has obtained 
more, not to say solely, for the 
more leadily getting nd of the 
reed, than for the benelit of the 
fibre, to which it should seem even 
prejudicial. The celenty with 
whicK the natives get through this 
business is highly in favour of the 
strength of the hbic, and of their 
mode of practice j and should 
suratirrg be tound to a’>swei, it 
will be lound T>iuch more conge- 
nial to Its oxpcution, than the 
doing it while the fibre be yet on 
the r(’od.” — P 224. 

Fioni the above Extracts, we 
think, our loaders may form a 
pi etty correct idea of the natuie of 
the work now otleied to then no- 
tice , and as considerable ddie- 
rcnce of opinion does obviously 
exist, on the relative, advantage 
of various modes, especially with 


respect to the Surm Plant, Mr. 
Wissetfs labours appear to us 
well calculated to assist in forming 
a more accurate compansdn of ex- 
peiirncnts, and also of facilitating 
the giowth of Hemp in fndia. 

Betoie we close this aiiicle, it 
will be proper to notice the valuable 
Appendix, contu.uing communica- 
tions f.om the Right Hon. Lord 
Sonieiviil'^, and so-uC other emi- 
nent English agi .Lultunsts ; beside 
which, accuraie plates are intio- 
duced In the course vi tlie W'ork, 
together with appropriate dcsciip- 
tionsof the Hemp-plant, and the 
various pi o( essLS it undergoes, m 
ordei to rcnd‘’r it merchantable. 
A copious table of contents, and a 
full index, an' also given in this 
volume, wine!) we couiiaily le- 
coinmend to the crueful peuisal 
both of our European and ot our 
Asiatic readers. 


A Journey from Madras, through the Countries of Mysore^ 
Camra, and Malabar^ performed under tlie orders of the Most 
Noble the Marquis Wellesley^ Governor General of India^ for 
the expt'ess purpose of investigating the state of Agriculture, 
Arts and Commerce; the Religion, Manners and Customs ; the 
Histoi'y, Natural and Civil, aiid AniKjidties, in the Dominions of 
the Rajah of Mysore, and the countries acquired by the Honor- 
able the East India Company, in the late and fonner Wars, from 
Tijipoo Sultaun; by iMaacis Buchanan, M. D. F. R, S. and A. 
S. S. &c. &c. &c. Cadell and Davies, 1808 . 


The journey undertaken by Dr, 
Buchanan, was performed, as is 
explained in the title, under the 
auspices and orders of the gover- 
nor-general of India, and the ob- 
jects of his mission may be snlti- 
ciently collected from^ the same 
source. 

Our traveller commenced his 
labour at the beginning of the year 


VoL. 10. 


1800, and proceeded firn to Ma* 
dras, which he iett on the 23d of 
April, on his way to Senngapatam. 
It does not .seem necessary to fol- 
low him thorough the inrermedia'te 
road to that^ point j whence his 
eiKjuiries only could proceed, as he 
infoiais "Us, with proper effect, 
aided by the infoimation of the 
Rajahs devvan, to whom he deliver- 
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cd bis credit "ah on the 18th of 
May. The Dewan, Purneu^ i^ 
represented as “ a person extremely 
well versed in the affairs of the 
coantry,’*’ and as enjo^ ing: moie 
than 01 dinary tales ami lespect. 
Fiom sneh knowledge and autho- 
rity, Dr Buchanan reason- 

aloly calcnlaie on rnuLh assistance 
in his woik 

The inteunl between the 20th 
of May, and the 5lh of June, was 
occupied in )e‘'earches relative to 
the histoty of Senngapatam, and 
its neighbourhood, and in enqui- 
ries into the stale of tlie agricul- 
ture, arts, and commerce ot that 
place. 

A description is given of the 
city, island, and fort of Srnnga, or 
as It is termed by our author, {Sn 
Ranga)or]Q of the names of Fuhmiy 
and also a short narrative of the 
itorm/ captuie and plunder of the 
garpscjn, at the close of the war 
with Tippo Sult«nun. As all these 
latur circiimstantes are fresh in 
the memory of the reader, it will 
be unncces<!niy to relate them, with 
refcrenci' to tijis new aiilhuiily. 
Dr Bucli.iOan endecuours, cern- 
niendably enough, to do away some 
of theieproach of tiic eaily acts of 
the British soldiery, on the lecluc- 
tion of the place, but we aieafiaid 
it cannot, ( unsisttuitly with histone 
^rnth, be wholly wiped dway^ 
thouoh sonie palliation may be 
founrl, not so much in the nature 
of the spirit which usually pre- 
vails at such a moment, and which 
cannot often be repreabcd, but in 
,the particulcu hostility excited by 
the ferocious and si|pguinaiy acts 
of the Sultan towards the British 
troops, tiiat had pi e\ lously fallen 
-into his bands. 

The buildings of Senngapatam 
are mentFoned as mean and Irre- 
gular $ the palace, serving as a 


residence for tbe Sultan, and as a 
wai chouse for tbe reception f)f a 
vast variety of goods j for he acted, 
according to Dr. E , not only .as a 
piince, but a merchant. In both 
of these chaiacters, he appears to 
have been equally arbitral y, forc- 
ing his government and his wares, 
upon hi>» subjects, at bis own will 
and price. 

Aftei explaining, somewhat mi- 
nutely, the principles of Tippoo’s 
policy and bis mode of transact- 
ing business, the author adds an 
account of the Zenana, gardens, 
pictuies and ornaments of the 
palace. He describes a cheap 
mode of decoration in use about 
this royal lesidence, wdiich he 
calls Jh/^e ^ildingj in which not 
a gram ot gold appears to be 
employed. I'he effect is said to 
be dazzling, but the manner of 
producing it, though it be parti- 
cularly noticed, need not be 
traced 

Speaking of the population, the 
author says, ^^that accoiding to the 
register of tbe houses, which I 
icceivcd fiom the Cuhvnl^ (the 
piincipal police otlirei) the jtoit 
o) city contains 4,l6d houses, and 
and 5, dog families, and ihe Shahar 
Ganjam ( a new town m the 
subiiibs) conlains 2,2l6 houses, 
and 3,33.5 families. At five inha- 
bitants to etreh house, we may 
estimate the populdi:ion of the city 

00 30,815, and of the suburbs, 
41,080, m all, 31,895 persons." 
Again— 

“ The principal merchant in 
the place says, that in the reigp 
of Tif)/mo, the Island contained 
500,000 inijabitants ; he pretends 
to found his estimate on the quan- 
tity of grain consumed. In this 
calculation, I think he exagge- 
rates giossly, as I see no place 
where such a number of persons 

could 
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have lived. I know^ also, that 
the man, in other respects, is-not 
to be trusted.*’ Why then is his 
testimony slated ? 

Our author next takes a short 
view of the casts or tribes into 
which the people are divided,-— =The 
great divisions are two : namely, 
the right and left hand ; and these 
are sub-divided, the hist into eigh- 
teen, the latter into nine branches. 
The office of the head of each 
cast, is, in general, hereditai y. 

The dominions of the Rajah of 
Mysoie, the districts into which 
they are divided, the form of the 
government, and all its paiticulais 
are described at length To this 
succeeds a desoiiptioii of the state 
of agriculture, 

Tho gioiinds It is said, aie of 
two diffieient kinds, wet landy ox 
that wateiea aitifuMally, and pi edu- 
cing what aie called afet crops, 01 
grains ; dri/ , field, or that which 
leceives no aiiificiai supply ot wa- 
tei, and which produces d^y crops 
or grains 3 and gardens, or Bar^ 
gouty 

The soil, its pioperties and pro- 
duct are now considered. On the 
water ground, it appears, theie are 
two crops annually 5 one in the 
rainy, the other in the dry season. 
Rice is the most valuable produce. 

The pal ticular propel tics of the 
dry field eiod garden giounds are in 
like manner explained 5 in the latter 
teim is not only comprehended the 
flower, and kitchen garden, but 
the cotou nut, and betel leaf gar- 
den 5 and there is superadded to this 
part of the subject, a list of the 
plants, fruits, and roots, cultivated 
in^each species of garden, 

The different ways of sowing 
rice, and the distinct kinds of it, 
are specihed. This pait of the 
•work H exceedingly interesting 
but It is too diffuse, to be brought 


within our compass!^ Neither is 
the mode of reaping and preserv- 
ing the fruits ot the harvest, nor 
the mode of separating the gram 
from the husk, without its share of 
interest or use. The enquiry of 
Dr. B heie is most minute and 
successful. 

The cattle employed in husban- 
dry is also noticed ; and the Buffalo 
is singled out as the most nseiul in 
this province Describing the mode 
of management of the animal, our 
author states, three nren, one wo- 
man, and two oxen, are required to 
manage twelve female Buffaloes. 
One man, with the assistance of 
two oxen, bungs the glass tor their 
nightly consumption j one man 
collects the various articles of dry 
food, given to liiem in the house 3 
and the thud conducts them to 
pastuie and drink, and milks them 
d he w'oman piepares the milk, and 
canies it to maiket.” 

About noon, the animal throws 
herself into tho water, and leaving 
the tip of her nQ,se only to be seen, 
lemains there five or six hours. 
The Buff’dld is supposed to drink, 
throughout the day, from lb to 24 
gallons. 

• The female Buffalo is fit for 
breeding at tliiee years: of age, and 
goes with youn^i nine mouths. The 
best males are kept for breeding. 
Two ploughs wTought by bullocks 
will peitoim as much labour as 
three by buffaloes. 

The Buffalo of InJia is the same 
with that ot Europe, or the Bos I 
bali^ of Linnaeus — totally distinct 
from that of the Cape. 

The female of the n best sort, 
costs from ll. Os, 2 |d. to 2 l Os, 
5 ^d, Males fit tor labour sell tiom 
0&. 8^d. to ll. 0. 2-4d. Tlie 
buffalo wuli convey a gi cater 
weight than a common ox, bui is 

slow 
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slow in nature and cannot endure 
much heat. 

The author does not dwell on 
the peculiarities of other species 
of cattle ;.but piocecds to the con- 
sideration of the diderent kinds of 
manures, the hiieot servants, and 
other objects ot iiu il oeconomy, 
and lastly adveits to the markets 
and manuflicluies ; and the state of 
the current coin in the country. 
Speaking of the regulations re- 
specting the lattei, lie relates this 
curious circumstance. The va- 
lue of the diffeient coins wa.s fie- 
quently changed, by the late Sul- 
tan, in a veiy aibitrary and op- 
pressive manner. When he was 
aboui to pay his troops, the no- 
minal value of each coin was rai- 
sed veiy high and kept at that 
standard forab(Hit ten days, during 
which tune the soldiers were al- 
lowed to pay off lh(‘jr debts at the 
high valuation.” Since the place 
lias been m the hands of the En- 
glish it does not appear that the 
standaid has been fixed, but varies 
according to the v\dl of the com- 
manding oideer. 

From tlie com the author natu- 
rally passes to weights, and mea- 
sures — uhich lie puisueii with 
nicety. 

( Under the Iie.id ot Qn.uries it is 
U'niarkcd, that flie hnest slones, in 
this neighbouibood, aie found at 
Kingahi Cupuhf, and Cavary Cadu, 
nem ihfe norihcrn branch of the 
river 

Fu e-wood and tirnlier are repre- 
sented as dear articles — the fuel 
moit commonly vised isCow'dung, 
made up into cakes. 

"i'iie process ^of making them is 
stated, but it is not requisite, nei- 
tlier would it be a vcr> ])kar»ing 
task to desci ibe it. 

Chap JII — The author leaves 
Siringapatam, on the O'th of June, 


on his way to Bav galore, and pro^ 
ceeds by stages to Mundium and to 
Madura^ and Chinapatam} he 
makes few observations, by the 
way, that aie not already made in 
the preceding chapter. He notices 
at Madura^ tliat only one, instead 
of two crops of lice, are taken 
from the same field in the yeai : 

but, in Older to divide the labour, 
part of the iice giound is cultivated 
in the hainUi and pait in the inru 
season ” At the last -mentioned 
place, there is a rude manufacture 
of glass foimed liist into solid 
masses, which isatlei wards wTonght 
into .small bottles, and ornamental 
rings for the aims of w'omen. The 
materials used in the manutactuie/ 
and the whole process through 
which It IS conducted, is described 
with gieat pait’culaiity Here, 
also, is manufactured steel wiic lor 
the stiing-s of musical instiuinents, 
which are held. in great esteem. 

A particiiLir account is al^o gi- 
ven of the mode of making sugar, 
and of all the meaii'v i ulensilv 
employed in the manufacluie of it. 

Fiom Chinapatam, the author 
pursues his route to liarna^ni In 
the vicinity ot this place, and on 
the range of hills, is a cuiious 
race of men, who call themselves 
Cat Ckensu They go nearly in a 
state of nudity. They live mostly 
in the w^oods, and are tcirified at 
the sight of civili/ed beings Ihey 
dwell in caves, or under bushes. 
The language used by them is a 
dialect of the Tawul 

They live upon game, wild roots, 
herbs and fruits, and a little grain 
purchased from the fjimers : drugs, 
honey and wax are exchanged for 
this The bartei is cariied on by 
means of a part ot the same tribe, 
in some suit civilized. But their 
approach w'ould not be allowed, 
if they did not previously strip 
' themsclvei 
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themselves of their habits, and 
reduce themselves to the sarhe wild 
state with the rest of the tribe. 
Sometimes, when there is not this 
medium of barter, it is said, that 
the artiples proposed for exchange 
are left at the foot of the hill 5 and 
the persons beating them there, go 
at another time to receive otheis 
deposited there in letura. This is 
done without either party being 
seen. 

Magadi is the next place at 
which the author sojourns. — And 
heie he takes notice of the non 
mines, which are said to be not 
uncommon on the hills j apd enters 
into an explanation of the melting 
house, the furnace, and forge ; and 
the manner in which they are 
used — as also of the puce of labour, 
and of the expense and profits of 
the forges. 

The author next penetrates into 
the woods of the east side of 
Savana durga, better known by 
the name of Stverndroog, He seems 
to ha^ e ibed a great deal of indus- 
tiy in enquiring into the names,’ 
and properties ot the trees ot the 
foiestj of which he renders a 
copious, and seemingly accurate 
account. 

In the great forests round Sava- 
na durga, there is a small animal 
the Shi?i-Naij or red dog, winch 
fastens by surprise on the neck of 
the tiger, and kills him. The 
tiger IS, theietore, not common in 
these woods. A wild dog is also 
repre.^ented, as one of us inhabi- 
tants; but It IS distinct from the 
Sliin-Nai. Thefoimei is destruc- 
tive to sheep, the litter is sup- 
posed to be a species oi the wolf. 

Chapter iV. — Desciihes the city 
of Bangalore t and its trade; with 
Its fluctuations, which appear to 
ha^e been singular. At this place 
Ur B. leiuamed from the 22d 
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June tp the 2d July, but not un- 
employed. Under this head, the 
carriage of goods^ the manufacture, 
and the (^tferent species of cloth 
in use, as <y® 11 as the art of dying, 
are treated xat length ; as is also the 
process of tanning, with the skins 
selected for that puipose. 

In this chapter we are instructed 
in the method of computing time 
above the ghats. Alter submitting 
a calendar, which marks the cor- 
responding dates in the English 
almanacks, and the almanack in 
use here, Dr. B. states — Although 
in common reckoning the day be- 
gins at .sun rise, yet this is by no 
means the case in the Chandaman- 
rarn almanack. Some days last 
only a few honis, and others con- 
tinue for almost double the natural 
length.’* Again some days are 
doubled, and some altogether 
omitted. Every thirtieth month, 
one inteicalriry moon is added, to 
remove the difleience between the 
lunar and solar years ’ 

To this IS subjoined d short re- 
mark on the Panthangas, or alma- 
nack rnakeis, a set of poor, igno- 
rant Bramihs, not moie in reputa- 
tion than the almanack makers of 
other cQuntues ; but more in 
lequest, as they regulate the obser- 
vance of leligious ceremonies in all 
Hindu families. , 

Dr. B diiects himself in this 
place, to the consideration of the 
dilKient casts, and the peculiari- 
ties of their customs. 

Chapter V. — In this division of 
the work, the progress ot the au- 
llior, from Bangalore to Doda Ba- 
lapura IS noted; in which he de- 
8cribes,ras in the former parts of his 
journal, the face ot the country, its 
pioduce, and its manufactures. 
The Lac insect is paiticularly no^ 
ted in this chapter, and the trees on 
w Inch It feeds. 
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Chapter Vlth, Conducts our 
traveller to Sira. In this, as in the 
succeeding chapter, Dr. JBuchanan 
gives a history of different religious 
Sects, and their ceieinonies ; and, 
as in other placfes, no scanty in- 
formation on the state of agricul- 
ture. 

Sira is described as once the 
seat of a wide-extended govern- 
ment, but reduced, in process of 
time, to an inconsiderable place, 
by the conquest of Hyder. At one 
time, it contained 50,000 houses. 
Twelve thousand of its inhabitants 
were removed, by Tippoo, to Sha- 
har Gangarrif a new town, as we 
have already mentioned, in .the 
vicinity of Senngapatam. 

From Sira the author returns, 
by a different course, to Seringa- 
patam, which is particularised in 
the eighth chapter, that treats 
even more paiticularly, than the 
preceding ^chapter, of cattle and 
their keepers. Of the latter we 
receive no veiy piepossessing ac- 
count. They live, it seems, in 
small villages in the skirts of the 
woods, and are repiesented as dirty 
people, weaving no clottthing, but 
a blanket, and sleeping, generally, 
among the cattle , which joined to 
a warm climate, and rare ablutions, 
with vermin, itch, ring-worms, and 
other cutaneous disorders, render 
them very offensive. 

The cattle, committed to the 
cai e of these unseemly guai dians, 
are specified with some care, and 
are represented on plates, engiavcd 
for the work. < 

In speaking of the BeleLnut 
Gardens, the monkies and sqiur- 
rils are stated as very destructive 
to the growth of tieeS; but it is 
reckoned criminal to take them. 
They are under the protection of 
the Daseris, and when one of these 
tni chievous animals are killed, the 


Dasaies assemble around the guilty 
person, and allow him no rest un- 
til he bestow^s a funeral on the ani- 
mal, which will cost from 100 to 
200 fanams, accoiding lo the num- 
ber of Daseiies assembled. This 
iuither cuiious circumstance is 
mentioned 

The proprietors of the gardens 
used foimeily to hire a parLiciilar 
class of men, who took these ani- 
mals in nets, and then, by stealth, 
conveyed them into the gardens of 
some distant village! j but as the 
people had lecouise to the same 
means, all parties became tiled in 
time of this ingenious piactice 

The Temple of Chillapulla 
Raya, and the jewels belonging 
to it, ate mentioned in this chap- 
ter. The account of the founda- 
tion of this iddlatious place of wor- 
ship is extiaouhnary enough, but 
not more so than the tale of the 
jewels with wdiich it is endowed. 
Tipppo, with all Ills disregard of 
the Hindus, and their superstitions, 
was afiaid, it seems, to appropiiate 
the wealth of ihis pagoda, though 
it was constantly kept in his trea- 
suiy, and taken out, when it was 
necessaiy to display it, on occa- 
sions of festival. The Biiiihh cap- 
tois, too, on the storming of Se- 
ringapalam, respected, and spared, 
this veiy fortunaie piopeity. 

The Reservoir of Yadavi Naddi, 
and ilie means taken by Tippoo to 
destioy It, are related in all their 
circumstances, and foim tlie most 
interesting paiticulav m the chap- 
ter. 

Chapter Vlllth. The author 
pursues his journey, through the 
medium of this chapter,' thiough 
the part of Karnata, south fiom 
the Caveiy, lowauis Malabar. 
In this portion of the journal, we 
have an account of the SantaUim 
Album , — Sanual v\ood, and of the 
elephant. 
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elephant. The latter is caught, 
as it is here stated, in a pit-fall, 
and not in folds, as in Ceylon and 
Bengal. * 

Dr. Buchanan names forty spe- 
cies of trees in the forest of Heje^ 
ru. 

There is a curious tribe of peo- 
ple, who inhabit the adjacent 
parts. They are employed as hus- 
bandry servants, or as watchmen 
of the fields at night, to keep off 
elephants and wild hogs ; they are 
called Cad' Ciiruharu. They drive 
the elephants away by a lighted 
torch of bamboos, with which they 
strike the forehead of this huge 
animal ; the wild hogs are driven 
from the fields by slings. Tins 
tribe have dogs, with which they 
catch deer, antelopes, and hares, 
and they have the art of taking in 
snares tjie peacock and other escu- 
lent birds. 

In case of adultery, it seems, 
the husband flogs his wife sevei’ely, 
and, if he be able, beats the para- 
mour ; if he be not able, he ap- 
plies to the Gauda, who does it for 
him The woman has then her 
choice of following either of the 
men as her husband. 

Chapter IXth. This puts the 
author on his route from the Ka- 
ven pura Ghat to Coimbetore . — 
With the usual intelligence com- 
municated by our traveller, we 
have hcfe introduced to us ano- 
ther wild animal, the Black Bear, 
which IS said to abound in the 
hills. They live chiefly on white 
ants and wild fiuit. If a man dis- 
tuibs the animal, or come sud- 
denly upon him, he will kill, but 
not prey upon him. He is not 
afraid of the Tiger : he li^s in 
caves and holes under stones. 

The report on the agriculture of 
the country, the rent, and matters 


connected with it, is full and in- 
teresting. Nor is the author less 
communicative, or exact, on the 
history, and the statistical account 
of Coimbetoret with which this 
chapter concludes. 

The next (the Xth Chapter) 
leads to the Frontier of Malabar, 
in which the sheep of Coimbetore, 
generally esteemed in India, arc 
specifically classed, and described ; 
to which is added, the manner of 
managing them. 

The nature of the Poligar go- 
vernment, and the lents of the 
districts are considered 5 and the 
summary mode of administering 
justice, which, though short, is 
exemplary 3 conveying a very im- 
portant lesson. 

Chapter Xlth. Journey through 
the South of Malabar, Dr. Bu- 
chanan here enteis into the nature 
of slavery obtaining in this pro- 
vince, by which the gi eater part 
of the labour of the field is per- 
foimed. 

The detail is not nninstrnctive, 
nor undeserving the attention mf 
those to whom it is addressed.-^ 
Heie would seem much to interest 
both the philosopher and politi- 
cian. 

Some infoimation is given here 
of the Naxareris, or Malabar CAns- 
tians, a very oiderly, industiions, 
and humane race As also of the 
Nam, with their peculiar doc- 
trines, sexual intercourse, and ex- 
traordinary mode of succession. 

Chapter Xllih, traces the route 
of the author, from Faliancodu to 
CoduwuUy, through Panyani, and 
the central parts of Malabar j and 
conveys much intelligence on the 
cultivation and growth of pepper; 
and a scheme for the monopoly of 
that article by the Jbast India com- 
pany. 


^The 
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The Northern part of Malabar 
is noticed in the Xllltb Chapter, 
and differs not very materially from 
the Soitthern, in several of its lead- 
ing institutions. 

The changes in the government 
of Malabar are specified on the 
authority of Mr. Brown, who seems 
to have possessed the necessary in- 
formation for that purpose. 

Canamrct or Canaru, engrosses, 
as it should, a great deal of the 
author’s attention, which is dis- 
covered in the history, given m 
this chapter, of the Ihty, and the 
strange customs and manners there 
prevailing. 

The materials selected in the 


journey through the Southern parts 
of Canaru ; from Mmgnloie to 
Beidaru, through the Northern 
parts of Canara j from the entrance 
into Karnata to Hyder Nagaia, 
thiough Soonda and Iken, from 
By del Nagara to Heriuru ; from the 
latter place to Seri(igapatnm , and 
thence to Madias, tcirm the detail 
from the XIVth to theXXih Chap- 
ter inclusive 

All of these chapters contain 
much original infoimation j but on 
topics before enumerated 

Our limits will not allow us to 
go moie particularly into them at 
the present moment. 
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Fuom the number and variety of 
the subjects proposed to be inves- 
tigated, and through the agency of 
an individual, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect, in the result of 
the enquny, now in the reader’s 
hands, more than a supeificial in- 
formation on the several, and dis- 
similar heads. The author cannot 
be charged with tementy, for ad- 
venturing on so large a range, 
since the plan originated not in Ins 
own choice, but^ ui the orders of 
his snpeiior. Fiom the iiatuie and 
form of the in')t met ions, which are 
speci/ied in the introduction, it 
would seem that nothing moie was 
anti( ipated, than the collection of 
ceitam impeifcct materials, to be 
wrought up, by subsequent process 
and ait, into a moie complete and 
ustful foim, 

Ui Buchanan is sent, as it were, 
on a voyage of discoveiy, to a new 
region, by which succeeding ad- 
vent uiers might be taught to shape 
their com se, and enlarge the sphere, 
oi boui’daiies, of the original na- 
vigator. It never could have been 
imagined, even by the most san- 
guine, that all tlue iiches of the 
countries, ouleied to be explored, 
could be gathered, and brought 
home at one time, and by one ve- 
hicle. • 

Regarding the plan itself, and 
the attempt to execute it, as hav- 
ing a lational limit, and that nei- 
ther tlie one nor the other looked 
fuithei than the realization of 
means for fuilher and more spe- 

VoL. 10. 


cific enquiry; it may be safely 
pronounceVi that they have both 
succeeded to that given , extent. 

It may be said, and, "Indeed, it 
is admitted by the author, that the 
information he had obtained might 
have been submitted to the reader 
in a better form, and with more 
method. Dr. Buchanan observes, 
in his introduction, that he 
wished to have abiidged, and al- 
tered rhe arrangement of his work, 
before publication j” but that it 
had been committed to the press, 
by the Court of Diiecters of the 
Fast India company, before his ar- 
rival in this country , when it was 
too late for him to do any thing 
moie than revise part of the ma- 
nuscript, and supply ar. Index, ' 

Allowing for the original defect 
in the constructipn, or design, of 
the work, it may be termed as 
perfect as itsnatuie would permit. 
In a Journal or Narrative of Daily 
Transactions and Discoveries, he 
must necessarily be disappointed, 
who expects moie than desultory 
and irregular details. > 

Di . Buchanan has collected much, 
important matter, and has commu- 
nicated it in an easy and familiar 
way; and while he appeals not to 
have neglected any pait of his in- 
structions, he has introduced much 
incidental information in excess of 
his piesciibed labour. This latter, 
perhaps, is the more amusing, 
though qot the most accurate or 
useful pait of the work. 

Some of the sources of know- 

t Y y ledge. 
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l^dge, to ^vhicb the ',a!iit(hor was 
directed, appear, in his^pwnjudg- 
hibnt, to have failed. Etit of these 
he bad formed, as it should seem, 
an unicasonable and pnnatural es- 
timate. He expected, for instance, 
to have obtained from the farmers 
an exact statement of the actui|J 
product of their faims, and of their 
capability <i<f improvement, without 
considerinj||that the private inteiest 
of these persons would induce 
them; with the fear ot an increased 
rent befoie their eyes, to conceal 
the true produce. Particulai and 
adveise inierest, in the party re- 
quiied to ^Jve evidence, is an nni- 
vei sally-admitted objection to his 
testimony. 
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Dr. B. himself, from the ap- 
plication of the same principle, 
might not be taken to be an un- 
exceptionable witness, on the same 
subject,— since it is his obvious in- 
teiest to advance the value of the 
soil. If there be any part of the 
work, which we could wish to 
have been omitted, it would be 
that, which is filled with' com- 
plaints against these native sources 
of intelligence. How great a por- 
tion of the volumes before us de- 
pends on this single unsupported 
authority ) We believe that no 
Indian traveller before has derived 
so much informalipn from such 
sources, and certamly none 'who 
has made a better use of it. "" 
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